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BOOK  III 

1858  to  1870 
(continued) 


THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES 

DICKENS 

1859 

NARRATIVE 

During  the  winter,  Charles  Dickens  was  living  at  Tavistock 
House,  removing  to  Gad’s  Hill  for  the  summer  early  in 
June,  and  returning  to  London  in  November.  At  this  time 
a  change  was  made  in  his  weekly  journal.  Household 
Words  became  absolutely  his  own  property — Mr.  Wills  be¬ 
ing  his  partner  and  editor,  as  before — and  was  incorporated 
with  All  the  Year  Round ,  under  which  title  it  was  known 
thenceforth.  The  office  was  still  in  Wellington  Street,  but 
in  a  different  house.  The  first  number  with  the  new  name 
appeared  on  the  Thirtieth  April,  and  it  contained  the  open¬ 
ing  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

The  first  letter  which  follows  shows  that  a  proposal  for  a 
series  of  readings  in  America  had  already  been  made  to 
Charles  Dickens.  It  was  carefully  considered  and  aban¬ 
doned  for  the  time.  But  the  proposal  was  constantly  re¬ 
newed,  and  the  idea  never  wholly  relinquished  for  many 
years  before  he  actually  decided  on  making  so  distant  a 
‘reading  tour.’ 

Mr.  Procter  contributed  to  the  early  numbers  of  All  the 
Year  Round  some  very  spirited  ‘Songs  of  the  Trades.’  We 
give  notes  from  Charles  Dickens  to  the  veteran  poet,  both 
in  the  last  year,  and  in  this  year,  expressing  his  strong  ap¬ 
proval  of  them. 

The  letter  and  note  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Antonio) 
Panizzi,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Louis  Fagan,  one 
of  Sir  A.  Panizzi’s  executors,  show  the  warm  sympathy  and 
interest  which  he  always  felt  for  the  cause  of  Italian  lib¬ 
erty,  and  for  the  sufferings  of  the  State  prisoners  who  at 
this  time  took  refuge  in  England. 
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We  give  a  little  note  to  the  dear  friend  and  companion  of 
Charles  Dickens’  daughters,  ‘Lotty’  White,  because  it  is  a 
pretty  specimen  of  his  writing,  and  because  the  young  girl, 
who  is  playfully  ‘commanded’  to  get  well  and  strong,  died 
early  in  July  of  this  year.  She  was,  at  the  time  this  note 
was  written,  first  attacked  with  the  illness  which  was  fatal  to 
all  her  sisters.  Mamie  and  Katie  Dickens  went  from  Gad’s 
Hill  to  Bonchurch  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  their  friend,  and  he 
wrote  to  his  eldest  daughter  there.  Also  we  give  notes  of 
loving  sympathy  and  condolence  to  the  bereaved  father  and 
mother. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer  Charles  Dickens  was  not  well, 
and  went  for  a  week  to  his  old  favourite,  Broadstairs — where 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Allston  Col¬ 
lins,  were  staying — for  sea-air  and  change,  preparatory  to 
another  reading  tour,  in  England  only.  His  letter  from 
Peterborough  to  Mr.  Frank  Stone,  giving  him  an  account 
of  a  reading  at  Manchester  (Mr.  Stone’s  native  town),  was 
one  of  the  last  ever  addressed  to  that  affectionate  friend,  who 
died  very  suddenly,  in  November,  to  the  great  grief  of 
Charles  Dickens.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Longman, 
which  closes  this  year,  was  one  of  introduction  to  that  gen¬ 
tleman  of  young  Marcus  Stone,  then  just  beginning  his 
career  as  an  artist,  and  to  whom  the  premature  death  of  his 
father  made  it  doubly  desirable  that  he  should  have  power¬ 
ful  helping  hands. 

Charles  Dickens  refers,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Watson,  to  his 
portrait  by  Mr.  Frith,  which  was  finished  at  the  end  of  1858. 
It  was  painted  for  Mr.  Forster,  and  is  now  in  the  Forster 
Collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  Christmas  number  of  this  year,  again  written  by 
several  hands,  was  The  Haunted  House.  In  November,  his 
story  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  was  finished  in  All  the  Year 
Round ,  and  in  December  was  published  complete,  with  dedi¬ 
cation  to  Lord  John  Russell. 
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Gad's  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester, 

W ednesday ,  Twelfth  January ,  1859. 

My  dear  Frith, — At  eleven  on  Monday  morn-  Mr.  w.  p. 
ing  next,  the  gifted  individual  whom  you  will  Frith>  RA‘ 
transmit  to  posterity,  will  be  at  Watkins’.  Table  also  shall 
be  there,  and  chair.  Velvet  coat  likewise  if  the  tailor 
should  have  sent  it  home.  But  the  garment  is  more  to  be 
doubted  than  the  man  whose  signature  here  follows. 

Faithfully  yours  always. 

Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  Square,  Londom,  W.C., 
Wednesday ,  Twenty-sixth  January,  1859. 

My  dear  Arthur, — Will  you  first  read  the  Mr.  Arthur 
enclosed  letters,  having  previously  welcomed,  with  Smith‘ 
all  possible  cordiality,  the  bearer,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Evans, 
from  New  York? 

You  having  read  them,  let  me  explain  that  Mr.  Fields  is  a 
highly  respectable  and  influential  man,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  most  classical  and  most  respected  publishing  house  in 
America ;  that  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  is  a  man  of  high 
reputation;  and  that  Felton  is  the  Greek  Professor  in  their 
Cambridge  University,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
scholar  in  the  States. 

The  address  to  myself,  referred  to  in  one  of  the  letters, 
being  on  its  way,  it  is  quite  clear  that  I  must  give  some  de¬ 
cided  and  definite  answer  to  the  American  proposal.  Now, 
will  you  carefully  discuss  it  with  Mr.  Evans  before  I  enter 
on  it  at  all?  Then,  will  you  dine  here  with  him  on  Sunday — 
which  I  will  propose  to  him — and  arrange  to  meet  at  half¬ 
past  four  for  an  hour’s  discussion? 

The  points  are  these : 

First.  I  have  a  very  grave  question  within  myself  whether 
I  could  go  to  America  at  all. 

Secondly.  If  I  did  go,  I  could  not  possibly  go  before 
the  autumn. 

Thirdly.  If  I  did  go,  how  long  must  I  stay? 

Fourthly.  If  the  stay  were  a  short  one,  could  you  go? 

Fifthly.  What  is  his  project?  What  could  I  make? 
What  occurs  to  you  upon  his  proposal? 
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I  have  told  him  that  the  business  arrangements  of  the 
readings  have  been  from  the  first  so  entirely  in  your  hands, 
that  I  enter  upon  nothing  connected  with  them  without 
previous  reference  to  you. 

Ever  faithfully. 

Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C., 
Wednesday,  Twenty-sixth  January,  1859. 

My  dear  Wilkie,— Look  over  the  jotted 
titles  on  the  other  side,  that  we.  may  discuss  them 
to-morrow.  It  is  the  very  first  thing  to  settle. 
I  can  make  no  way  until  I  have  got  a  name. 

Ever  affec’ly. 


Mr.  W. 

Wilkie 

Collins. 


Query.— ONCE  A  WEEK 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

1.  Weekly  Bells. 

2.  The  Forge. 

3.  Evergreen  Leaves. 


If  ‘The  Forge’  only,  some  motto ,  explaining  title — 
something  like  ‘We  beat  out  our  ideas  on  this.’ 


ONCE  A  WEEK 


The  Hearth. 

The  Forge  .  .  .  this. 

The  Crucible. 

The  Anvil  of  the  Time. 
Charles  Dickens’  Own  (like 
an  Entertainment). 

.  Seasonable  Leaves. 

Evergreen  Leaves  .  this. 
Home. 


Home  Music. 
Change. 

Time  and  Tide. 
Twopence. 
English  Bells 
Weekly  Bells  . 
The  Rocket! 
Good  Humour. 


this. 


Tavistock  House,  Tuesday,  First  February,  1859. 

m.  De  My  dear  Cerjat, — I  received  your  always 

Cerjat.  welcome  annual  with  even  more  interest  than 

usual  this  year,  being  (in  common  with  my  two  girls  and 
their  aunt)  much  excited  and  pleased  by  your  account  of 
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your  daughter’s  engagement.  Apart  from  the  high  sense  I 
have  of  the  affectionate  confidence  with  which  you  tell  me 
what  lies  so  tenderly  on  your  own  heart,  I  have  followed 
the  little  history  with  a  lively  sympathy  and  regard  for  her. 
I  hope,  with  you,  that  it  is  full  of  promise,  and  that  you  will 
all  be  happy  in  it.  The  separation,  even  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  travel  (and  no  man  can  say  how  much  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  day  may  advance  it),  is  nothing.  And  so  God 
bless  her  and  all  of  you,  and  may  the  rosy  summer  bring  her 
all  the  fulness  of  joy  that  we  all  wish  her. 

To  pass  from  the  altar  to  Townshend  (which  is  a  long 
way),  let  me  report  him  severely  treated  by  Bully,  who  rules 
him  with  a  paw  of  iron ;  and  complaining,  moreover,  of  in¬ 
digestion.  He  drives  here  every  Sunday,  but  at  all  other 
times  is  mostly  shut  up  in  his  beautiful  house,  where  I  oc¬ 
casionally  go  and  dine  with  him  tete-a-tete ,  and  where  we 
always  talk  of  you  and  drink  to  you.  That  is  a  rule  with  us 
from  which  we  never  depart.  He  is  ‘seeing  a  volume  of 
poems  through  the  press’ ;  rather  an  expensive  amusement. 
He  has  not  been  out  at  night  (except  to  this  house)  save 
last  Friday,  when  he  went  to  hear  me  read  ‘The  Poor  Trav¬ 
eller,  ‘Mrs.  Gamp,’  and  ‘The  Trial’  from  Pickwick.  He 
came  into  my  room  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  and  I  fortified  him 
with  weak  brandy-and-water.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  said  readings  are  a  greater  furore  than  they  ever  have 
been,  and  that  every  night  on  which  they  now  take  place — 
once  a  week — hundreds  go  away,  unable  to  get  in,  though 

the  hall  holds  thirteen  hundred  people.  I  dine  with  - 

to-day,  by  the  bye,  along  with  his  agent ;  concerning  whom 
I  observe  him  to  be  always  divided  between  an  unbounded 
confidence  and  a  little  latent  suspicion.  He  always  tells  me 
that  he  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water ;  oh  yes,  the  best  of  business 
men !  and  then  says  that  he  did  not  quite  like  his  conduct  re¬ 
specting  that  farm-tenant  and  those  hay-ricks. 

There  is  a  general  impression  here,  among  the  best  in¬ 
formed,  that  war  in  Italy,  to  begin  with,  is  inevitable,  and 
will  break  out  before  April.  I  know  a  gentleman  1  at  Genoa 

i  M.  De  la  Rue  and  his  wife  (an  English  lady)  were  the  dearest 
friends,  in  Genoa,  of  Charles  Dickens. 
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(Swiss  by  birth),  deeply  in  with  the  authorities  at  Turin, 
who  is  already  sending  children  home. 

In  England  we  are  quiet  enough.  There  is  a  world  of 
talk,  as  you  know,  about  Reform  bills;  but  I  don’t  believe 
there  is  any  general  strong  feeling  on  the  subject.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  my  perceptions,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  public  has 
fallen  into  a  state  of  indifference  about  public  affairs,  mainly 
referable,  as  I  think,  to  the  people  who  administer  them — 
and  there  I  mean  the  people  of  all  parties — which  is  a  very 
bad  sign  of  the  times.  The  general  mind  seems  weary  of 
debates  and  honourable  members,  and  to  have  taken  laissez- 
aller  for  its  motto. 

My  affairs  domestic  (which  I  know  are  not  without  interest 
for  you)  flow  peacefully.  My  eldest  daughter  is  a  capital 
housekeeper,  heads  the  table  gracefully,  delegates  certain 
appropriate  duties  to  her  sister  and  her  aunt,  and  they  are 
all  three  devotedly  attached.  Charley,  my  eldest  boy,  re¬ 
mains  in  Barings’  house.  Your  present  correspondent  is 
more  popular  than  he  ever  has  been.  I  rather  think  that 
the  readings  in  the  country  have  opened  up  a  new  public 
who  were  outside  before ;  but  however  that  may  be,  his  books 
have  a  wider  range  than  they  ever  had,  and  his  public  wel¬ 
comes  are  prodigious.  Said  correspondent  is  at  present 
overwhelmed  with  proposals  to  go  and  read  in  America. 
Will  never  go,  unless  a  small  fortune  be  first  paid  down  in 
money  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Stated  the  figure  of 
such  payment,  between  ourselves,  only  yesterday.  Expects 
to  hear  no  more  of  it,  and  assuredly  will  never  go  for  less. 
You  don’t  say,  my  dear  Cerjat,  when  you  are  coming  to 
England!  Somehow  I  feel  that  this  marriage  ought  to 
bring  you  over,  though  I  don’t  know  why.  You  shall  have 
a  bed  here  and  a  bed  at  Gad’s  Hill,  and  we  will  go  and  see 
strange  sights  together.  When  I  was  in  Ireland,  I  ordered 
the  brightest  jaunting-car  that  ever  was  seen.  It  has  just 
this  minute  arrived  per  steamer  from  Belfast.  Say  you  are 
coming,  and  you  shall  be  the  first  man  turned  over  by  it; 
somebody  must  be  (for  my  daughter  Mary  drives  anything 
that  can  be  harnessed,  and  I  know  of  no  English  horse  that 
would  understand  a  jaunting-car  coming  down  a  Kentish 
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hill),  and  you  shall  be  that  somebody  if  you  will.  They 
turned  the  basket-phaeton  over,  last  summer,  in  a  bye-road, 
Mary  and  the  other  two — and  had  to  get  it  up  again ;  which 
they  did,  and  came  home  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Ever  your  attached  and  affectionate  Friend. 


Tavistock  House,  Monday  Night,  Fourteenth  March,  1859. 

My  dear  Panizzi, — If  you  should  feel  no  deli-  Mr 
cacv  in  mentioning:,  or  should  see  no  ob lection  to  Antonio 

CD'  u  TpflilliZZl 

mentioning,  to  Signor  Poerio,  or  any  of  the 
wronged  Neapolitan  gentlemen  to  whom  it  is  your  happiness 
and  honour  to  be  a  friend  on  their  arrival  in  this  country, 
an  idea  that  has  occurred  to  me,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  great 
kindness  in  you  if  you  would  be  my  exponent.  I  think  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  I  would  not,  on  any 
consideration,  obtrude  my  name  or  projects  upon  any  one 
of  those  noble  souls,  if  there  were  any  reason  of  the  slight¬ 
est  kind  against  it.  And  if  you  see  any  such  reason,  I 
pray  you  instantly  to  banish  my  letter  from  your  thoughts. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  some  narrative  of  their  ten 
years’  suffering  will,  somehow  or  other,  sooner  or  later,  be 
by  some  of  them  laid  before  the  English  people.  The  just 
interest  and  indignation  alive  here,  will  (I  suppose)  elicit 
it.  False  narratives  and  garbled  stories  will,  in  any  case,  of 
a  certainty  get  about.  If  the  true  history  of  the  matter  is 
to  be  told,  I  have  that  sympathy  with  them  and  respect  for 
them  which  would,  all  other  considerations  apart,  render  it 
unspeakably  gratifying  to  me  to  be  the  means  of  its  diffu¬ 
sion.  What  I  desire  to  lay  before  them  is  simply  this.  If 
for  my  new  successor  to  Household  Words  a  narrative  of 
their  ten  years’  trial  could  be  written,  I  would  take  any  con¬ 
ceivable  pains  to  have  it  rendered  into  English,  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  sincerest  and  best  way  to  a  very  large  and  com¬ 
prehensive  audience.  It  should  be  published  exactly  as  you 
might  think  best  for  them,  and  remunerated  in  any  way 
that  you  might  think  generous  and  right.  They  want  no 
mouthpiece  and  no  introducer,  but  perhaps  they  might 
have  no  objection  to  be  associated  with  an  English  writer,  who 
is  possibly  not  unknown  to  them  by  some  general  reputation, 
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and  who  certainly  would  be  animated  by  a  strong  public  and 
private  respect  for  their  honour,  spirit,  and  unmerited  mis¬ 
fortunes.  This  is  the  whole  matter;  assuming  that  such  a 
thing  is  to  be  done,  I  long  for  the  privilege  of  helping  to  do 
it.  These  gentlemen  might  consider  it  an  independent 
means  of  making  money,  and  I  should  be  delighted  to  pay 
the  money. 

In  my  absence  from  town,  my  friend  and  sub-editor,  Mr. 
Wills  (to  whom  I  had  expressed  my  feeling  on  the  subject), 
has  seen,  I  think,  three  of  the  gentlemen  together.  But  as 
I  hear,  returning  home  to-night,  that  they  are  in  your  good 
hands,  and  as  nobody  can  be  a  better  judge  than  you  of  any¬ 
thing  that  concerns  them,  I  at  once  decide  to  write  to  you  and 
take  no  other  step  whatever.  Forgive  me  for  the  trouble  I 
have  occasioned  you  in  the  reading  of  this  letter,  and  never 
think  of  it  again  if  you  think  that  by  pursuing  it  you  would 
cause  them  an  instant’s  uneasiness. — Believe  me, 

Very  faithfully  yours. 

Tavistock  House,  Saturday,  Nineteenth  March,  1859. 

Mr.  b.  w.  My  dear  Procter, — I  think  the  songs  are 
Procter.  simply  ADMIRABLE !  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
this  being  a  popular  feature  in  All  the  Year  Round.  I 
would  not  omit  the  sexton,  and  I  would  not  omit  the  spin¬ 
ners  and  weavers;  and  I  would  omit  the  hack-writers,  and  (I 
think)  the  alderman;  but  I  am  not  so  clear  about  the  chor¬ 
ister.  The  pastoral  I  a  little  doubt  finding  audience  for; 
but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  yet  that  my  doubt  is  well  founded. 

Had  I  not  better  send  them  all  to  the  printer,  and  let 
you  have  proofs  kept  by  you  for  publishing?  I  shall 
not  have  to  make  up  the  first  number  of  All  the  Year  Round 
until  early  in  April.  I  don’t  like  to  send  the  manuscript 
back,  and  I  never  do  like  to  do  so  when  I  get  anything  that 
I  know  to  be  thoroughly,  soundly,  and  unquestionably 
good.  I  am  hard  at  work  upon  my  story,  and  expect  a 
magnificent  start. — With  hearty  thanks, 

Ever  yours  affectionately. 
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Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C., 
Tuesday,  Twenty -ninth  March,  1859. 

My  dear  Edmund, — 1.  I  think  that  no  one  __ 

Mr. 

seeing  the  place  can  well  doubt  that  my  house  at  Edmund 
Gad’s  Hill  is  the  place  for  the  letter-box.1  The  Yates‘ 
wall  is  accessible  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  on  the 
bold  high  road,  and  the  house  altogether  is  the  great  land¬ 
mark  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Captain  Goldsmith’s 
house  is  up  a  lane  considerably  off  the  high  road ;  but  he  has  a 
garden  wall  abutting  on  the  road  itself. 

The  Pic-Nic  Papers  were  originally  sold  to  Colburn, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  Mr.  Macrone,  of  St.  James’s 
Square,  publisher,  deceased.  Two  volumes  were  contrib¬ 
uted — of  course  gratuitously — by  Writers  who  had  had  trans¬ 
actions  with  Macrone.  Mr.  Colburn,  wanting  three  volumes 
in  all  for  trade  purposes,  added  a  third,  consisting  of  an 
American  reprint.  Of  that  volume  I  didn’t  know,  and  don’t 
know,  anything.  The  other  two  I  edited,  gratuitously  as 
aforesaid,  and  wrote  the  Lamplighter’s  story  in.  It  was  all 
done  many  years  ago.  There  was  a  preface  originally,  deli¬ 
cately  setting  forth  how  the  book  came  to  be. 

S.  I  suppose  - to  be,  as  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  expresses 

it  somewhere  in  Pickwick,  ‘ravin’  mad  with  the  consciousness 
o’  willany.’  Under  their  advertisement  in  the  Times  to¬ 
day,  you  will  see,  without  a  word  of  comment,  the  shorthand 
writer’s  verbatim  report  of  the  judgment. 

Ever  faithfully. 

‘All  the  Year  Round’  Office,  Thursday,  Seventh  April,  1859. 

My  dear  Panizzi,; — If  you  don’t  know,  I  think  Mr 
you  should  know  that  a  number  of  letters  are  Antonio 
passing  through  the  post-office,  purporting  to  be 
addressed  to  the  charitable  by  ‘Italian  Exiles  in  London,’ 
asking  for  aid  to  raise  a  fund  for  a  tribute  to  ‘London’s  Lord 
Mayor,’  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  reception  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  exiles.  I  know  this  to  be  the  case,  and  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  whole  thing  is  an  imposture 
and  a  ‘do.’  The  letters  are  signed  ‘Gratitudine  Italiana.’ 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 
i  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  at  this  time,  held  a  place  in  the  Post-Office. 
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No.  11  Wellington  St.  North,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

Saturday,  Ninth  April,  1859. 

TTT  My  dear  Wilkie, — The  insertions  in  the  en- 

Mr.  W.  . 

Wilkie  closed  iust  supply  what  was  wanting.  But  will 

Collins  ^  ^  ^  m 

you  make  one  more  alteration  in  it,  or  the  title 

will  not  by  any  means  fit  in  among  the  other  titles — such  an 

alteration  as  will  admit  of  the  paper’s  being  called, 

‘Sure  to  be  Healthy,  Wealthy,  and  Wise.’ 

We  want  the  Proof  as  soon  as  possible. 

You  will  receive  to-night  the  ‘Occasional  Register,’  for 
which  I  have  dotted  down  a  few  paragraphs.  Pray  say  if 
you  can  do  anything  for  it.  It  is  grievously  wanted  for 
the  1st  No.  The  said  1st  No.  must  be  made  up  and  sent  to 
the  Printer’s  in  good  time  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  I  shall  go  over  it  finally.  Will  you  come  here  then? 
And  will  you  let  me  know,  at  Tavistock  House,  whether  we 
shall  dine  somewhere  afterwards? 

Ever  faithfully. 


Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C., 
Monday,  Eighteenth  April,  1859. 

„T, .  My  dear  Lotty, — This  is  merely  a  notice  to 

JVIiss  White  v 

ou  that  I  must  positively  insist  on  your  getting 
well,  strong,  and  into  good  spirits,  with  the  least  possible  de¬ 
lay.  Also,  that  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  Gad’s  Hill 
sometime  in  the  summer,  staying  with  the  girls,  and  heart¬ 
lessly  putting  down  the  Plorn.  You  know  that  there  is  no 
appeal  from  the  Plorn’s  inimitable  father.  What  he  says 
must  be  done.  Therefore  I  send  you  my  love  (which  please 
take  care  of),  and  my  commands  (which  please  obey). 

Ever  your  affectionate. 

Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C., 
Tuesday,  Thirty-first  May,  1859. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Watson, — You  surprise  me 
by  supposing  that  there  is  ever  latent  a  defiant 
and  roused  expression  in  the  undersigned  lamb ! 
Apart  from  this  singular  delusion  of  yours,  and  wholly 
unaccountable  departure  from  your  usual  accuracy  in  all 
things,  your  satisfaction  with  the  portrait  is  a  great  pleas- 


The  Hon 

Mrs. 

Watson. 
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ure  to  me.  It  has  received  every  conceivable  pains  at  Frith’s 
hands,  and  ought  on  his  account  to  be  good.  It  is  a  little 
too  much  (to  my  thinking)  as  if  my  next-door  neighbour 
were  my  deadly  foe,  uninsured,  and  I  have  just  received  ti¬ 
dings  of  his  house  being  afire ;  otherwise  very  good. 

I  cannot  tell  you  .  how  delighted  we  shall  be  if  you  would 
come  to  Gad’s  Hill.  You  should  see  some  charming  woods 
and  a  rare  old  castle,  and  you  should  have  a  snug  room  look¬ 
ing  over  a  Kentish  prospect,  with  every  facility  in  it  for 
pondering  on  the  beauties  of  its  master’s  beard !  Do  come, 
but  you  positively  must  not  come  and  go  on  the  same  day. 

My  small  boy  is  perfectly  happy  at  Southsea,  and  likes 
the  school  very  much.  I  had  the  finest  letter  two  or  three 
days  ago,  from  another  of  my  boys — Frank  Jeffrey — at 
Hamburg.  In  this  wonderful  epistle  he  says :  ‘Dear  papa, 
I  write  to  tell  you  that  I  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  being 
a  doctor.  My  conviction  that  I  shall  never  get  over  my 
stammering  is  the  cause;  all  professions  are  barred  against 
me.  The  only  thing  I  should  like  to  be  is  a  gentleman- 
farmer,  either  at  the  Cape,  in  Canada,  or  Australia.  With 
my  passage  paid,  fifteen  pounds,  a  horse,  and  a  rifle,  I  could 
go  two  or  three  hundred  miles  up  country,  sow  grain,  buy 
cattle,  and  in  time  be  very  comfortable.’ 

Considering  the  consequences  of  executing  the  little  com¬ 
mission  by  the  next  steamer,  I  perceived  that  the  first  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fifteen  pounds  would  be  that  he  would  be  robbed 
of  it — of  the  horse,  that  it  would  throw  him — and  of  the 
rifle,  that  it  would  blow  his  head  off ;  which  probabilities  I 
took  the  liberty  of  mentioning,  as  being  against  the  scheme. 
— Ever  believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Watson, 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate. 

Tavistock  House,  Sunday,  Fifth  June,  1859. 

My  dear  Mrs.  White, — I  do  not  write  to  you  Mrs. 
this  morning  because  I  have  anything  to  say —  Whlte' 

I  well  know  where  your  consolation  is  set,  and  to  what  be¬ 
neficent  figure  your  thoughts  are  raised — -but  simply  because 
you  are  so  much  in  my  mind  that  it  is  a  relief  to  send  you 
and  dear  White  my  love.  You  are  always  in  our  hearts 
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Mr.  W. 

Wilkie 

Collins. 


and  on  our  lips.  May  the  great  God  comfort  you!  You 
know  that  Mary  and  Katie  are  coming  on  Thursday.  They 
will  bring  dear  Lotty  what  she  little  needs  with  you  by  her 
side — love ;  and  I  hope  their  company  will  interest  and  please 
her.  There  is  nothing  that  they,  or  any  of  us,  would  not  do 
for  her.  She  is  a  part  of  us  all,  and  has  belonged  to  us,  as 
well  as  to  you,  these  many  years. 

Ever  your  affectionate  and  faithful. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  PIigham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Twelfth  June,  1859. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I  really  am  exceedingly 
sorry  to  find  that  you  have  been  so  unwell  again. 
Let  us  talk  the  Malvern  matter  wTell  over  here. 
My  experience  of  that  treatment  induces  me  to  hold  that  it 
is  wonderfully  efficacious  where  there  is  great  constitutional 
vitality;  where  there  is  not,  I  think  it  may  be  a  little  ques¬ 
tionable. 

Whenever  you  decide  to  come,  your  room  will  be  ready 
for  you,  and  you  will  give  us  (as  you  know  you  always  do) 
great  pleasure.  Our  Charley,  I  think,  will  come  down  on 
Wednesday — so  shall  I — at  twenty  minutes  past  two. 

Wills  and  I  will  dine  with  you  (since  you  propose  it)  to¬ 
morrow.  Shall  we  say  half -past  five  sharp? 

The  ‘cold’  is  pretty  much  in  the  old  state,  so  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  think  no  more  of  it,  and  to  go  (in  a  general 
way)  the  way  of  all  flesh.  Ever  affec’ly. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Monday,  Thirteenth  June,  1859. 

My  dearest  Mamie,. — On  Saturday  night  I 
found,  very  much  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure, 

•  the  photograph  on  my  table  at  Tavistock  House.  It  is  not 
a  very  pleasant  or  cheerful  presentation  of  my  daughters ; 
but  it  is  wonderfully  like  for  all  that,  and  in  some  details 
remarkably  good.  When  I  came  home  here  yesterday  I 
tried  it  in  the  large  Townshend  stereoscope,  in  which  it  shows 
to  great  advantage.  It  is  in  the  little  stereoscope  at  pres¬ 
ent  on  the  drawing-room  table.  One  of  the  balustrades  of 
the  destroyed  old  Rochester  Bridge  has  been  (very  nicely) 


Miss 

Dickens. 
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presented  to  me  by  the  contractor  for  the  works,  and  has 
been  duly  stonemasoned  and  set  up  on  the  lawn  behind  the 
house.  I  have  ordered  a  sun-dial  for  the  top  of  it,  and  it 
will  be  a  very  good  object  indeed.  The  Plorn  is  highly 
excited  to-day  by  reason  of  an  institution  which  he  tells  me 
(after  questioning  George)  is  called  the  ‘Cobb,  or  Bod- 
derin,’  holding  a  festival  at  The  Falstaff.  He  is  possessed  of 
some  vague  information  that  they  go  to  Higham  Church, 
in  pursuance  of  some  old  usage,  and  attend  service  there, 
and  afterwards  march  round  the  village.  It  so  far  looks 
probable  that  they  certainly  started  off  at  eleven  very  spare 
in  numbers,  and  came  back  considerably  recruited,  which 
looks  to  me  like  the  difference  between  going  to  church  and 
coming  to  dinner.  They  bore  no  end  of  bright  banners 
and  broad  sashes,  and  had  a  band  with  a  terrific  drum,  and 
are  now  (at  half-past  two  dining  at  The  Falstaff,  partly 
in  the  side  room  on  the  ground-floor,  and  partly  in  a  tent 
improvised  this  morning.  The  drum  is  hung  up  to  a  tree 
in  The  Falstaff  garden,  and  looks  like  a  tropical  sort  of 
gourd.  I  have  presented  the  band  with  five  shillings,  which 
munificence  has  been  highly  appreciated.  Ices  don’t  seem 
to  be  provided  for  the  ladies  in  the  gallery — I  mean  the  gar¬ 
den  ;  they  are  prowling  about  there,  endeavouring  to  peep  in 
at  the  beef  and  mutton  through  the  holes  in  the  tent,  on  the 
whole,  in  a  debased  and  degraded  manner. 

Turk  somehow  cut  his  foot  in  Cobham  Lanes  yester¬ 
day,  and  Linda  hers.  They  are  both  lame,  and  looking  at 
each  other.  Fancy  Mr.  Townshend  not  intending  to  go  for 
another  three  weeks,  and  designing  to  come  down  here  for 
a  few  days — with  Henri  and  Bully — on  Wednesday !  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  him  alone  with  me  on  Saturday ; 
he  was  so  extraordinarily  earnest  and  affectionate  on  my 
belongings  and  affairs  in  general,  and  not  least  of  all  on 
you  and  Katie,  that  he  cried  in  a  most  pathetic  manner,  and 
was  so  affected  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  among  the 
flower-pots  in  the  long  passage  at  the  end  of  the  dining¬ 
room.  It  was  a  very  good  piece  of  truthfulness  and  sincer¬ 
ity,  especially  in  one  of  his  years,  able  to  take  life  so  easily. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wills  are  here  now  (but  I  daresay  you 
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know  it  from  your  aunt),  and  return  to  town  with  me  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  We  are  now  going  on  to  the  castle. 
Mrs.  Wills  was  very  droll  last  night,  and  told  me  some  good 
stories.  My  dear,  I  wish  particularly  to  impress  upon  you 
and  dear  Katie  (to  whom  I  send  my  other  best  love)  that  I 
hope  your  stay  will  not  be  very  long.  I  don’t  think  it  very 
good  for  either  of  you,  though  of  course  I  know  that  Lotty 
will  be,  and  must  be,  and  should  be  the  first  consideration 
with  you  both.  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  how  you  found 
her  and  how  you  are  yourself. 

Best  love  to  dear  Lotty  and  Mrs.  White.  We  are  always 
talking  about  you  all. — Ever,  dearest  Mamie, 

Your  affectionate  Father. 

Gad’s  Hill,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Thursday,  Seventh  July,  1859. 

Rev.  James  My  dear  White, — I  send  my  heartiest  and 
Whlte'  most  affectionate  love  to  Mrs.  White  and  you, 

and  to  Clara.  You  know  all  that  I  could  add;  you  have 
felt  it  all;  let  it  be  unspoken  and  unwritten — it  is  expressed 
within  us. 

Do  you  not  think  that  you  could  all  three  come  here,  and 
stay  with  us?  You  and  Mrs.  White  should  have  your  own 
large  room  and  your  own  ways,  and  should  be  among  us 
when  you  felt  disposed,  and  never  otherwise.  I  do  hope 
you  would  find  peace  here.  Can  it  not  be  done? 

We  have  talked  very  much  about  it  among  ourselves,  and 
the  girls  are  strong  upon  it.  Think  of  it — do. 

Ever  your  affectionate. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Seventeenth  July,  1859. 

Mr  w  My  dear  Wilkie, — My  plans  are  not  defined, 

Wiikie  *  but  I  think  I  shall  stay  in  London  Tuesday  night. 

That  is  no  reason,  however,  for  your  fixing  in 
the  Metropolis  of  the  world,  the  Emporium  of  commerce, 
and  free  home  of  the  Slave.  Therefore  I  shall  leave  word 
here  that  the  Basket  is  to  meet  you  at  the  Higham  Station 
by  the  train  which  leaves  London  at  nine  on  Tuesday  even 
ing .  Ever  aflfec’ly. 
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Gad's  Hill  Place,  Higiiam  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Twenty-first  August,  1859. 


My  dear  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke, — I  cannot 


Mrs. 


tell  you  how  much  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  Cowden 

v  x  ('la.rkfi 

the  receipt  of  your  earnest  letter.  Do  not  sup¬ 
pose  it  possible  that  such  praise  can  be  ‘less  than  nothing* 
to  your  old  manager.  It  is  more  than  all  else. 

Here  in  my  little  country  house  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  where  Falstaff  did  the  robbery,  your  words  have  come  to 
me  in  the  most  appropriate  and  delightful  manner.  When 
the  story  can  be  read  all  at  once,  and  my  meaning  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  seen,  I  will  send  it  to  you  (sending  it  to  Dean  Street,  if 
you  tell  me  of  no  better  way),  and  it  will  be  a  hearty  grati¬ 
fication  to  think  that  you  and  your  good  husband  are  read¬ 
ing  it  together.  For  you  must  both  take  notice,  please, 
that  I  have  a  reminder  of  you  always  before  me.  On  my 
desk,  here,  stand  two  green  leaves  1  which  I  every  morning 
station  in  their  ever-green  place  at  my  elbow.  The  leaves 
on  the  oak-trees  outside  the  window  are  less  constant  than 
these,  for  they  are  with  me  through  the  four  seasons. 

Lord!  to  think  of  the  bygone  day  when  you  were  stricken 
mute  (was  it  not  at  Glasgow?)  and,  being  mounted  on  a  tall 
ladder  at  a  practicable  window,  stared  at  Forster,  and  with  a 
noble  constancy  refused  to  utter  word!  Like  the  monk 
among  the  pictures  with  Wilkie,  I  begin  to  think  that  the 
real  world,  and  this  the  sham  that  goes  out  with  the  lights. 

God  bless  you  both.  Ever  faithfully  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill,  Thursday  Night,  Twenty-fifth  August,  1859. 

My  dear  Forster, — Heartily  glad  to  get  Mr.  John 
your  letter  this  morning.  Forster. 

I  cannot  easily  tell  you  how  much  interested  I  am  by 
what  you  tell  me  of  our  brave  and  excellent  friend  the 
Chief  Baron,2  in  connection  with  that  ruffian.  I  followed 
the  case  with  so  much  interest,  and  have  followed  the  miser¬ 
able  knaves  and  asses  who  have  perverted  it  since,  with  so 

i  A  porcelain  paper-weight  with  two  green  leaves  enamelled  on  it, 
between  which  were  placed  the  initials  C.  D.  A  present  from  Mrs.  G# 
Clarke. 

-  2  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
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much  indignation,  that  I  have  often  had  more  than  half  a 
mind  to  write  and  thank  the  upright  judge  who  tried  him. 
I  declare  to  God  that  I  believe  such  a  service  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  that  a  man  of  intellect  and  courage  can  render  to  society. 
Of  course  I  saw  the  beast  of  a  prisoner  (with  my  mind’s 
eye)  delivering  his  cut-and-dried  speech,  and  read  in  every 
word  of  it  that  no  one  but  the  murderer  could  have  deliv¬ 
ered  or  conceived  it.  Of  course  I  have  been  driving  the 
girls  out  of  their  wits  here,  by  incessantly  proclaiming  that 
there  needed  no  medical  evidence  either  way,  and  that  the 
case  was  plain  without  it.  Lastly,  of  course  (though  a  mer¬ 
ciful  man — because  a  merciful  man  I  mean),  I  would  hang 
any  Home  Secretary  (Whig,  Tory,  Radical,  or  otherwise) 
who  should  step  in  between  that  black  scoundrel  and  the  gal¬ 
lows.  I  can  not  believe — and  my  belief  in  all  wrong  as  to 
public  matters  is  enormous — that  such  a  thing  will  be  done. 

I  am  reminded  of  Tennyson,  by  thinking  that  King  Ar¬ 
thur  would  have  made  short  work  of  the  amiable  - , 

whom  the  newspapers  strangely  delight  to  make  a  sort  of 
gentleman  of.  How  fine  the  Idylls  are !  Lord !  what  a 
blessed  thing  it  is  to  read  a  man  who  can  write !  I  thought 
nothing  could  be  grander  than  the  first  poem  till  I  came  to  the 
third ;  but  when  I  had  read  the  last,  it  seemed  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  imapproached  and  unapproachable. 

To  come  to  myself.  I  have  written  and  begged  the  All 
the  Year  Round  publisher  to  send  you  directly  four  weeks’ 
proofs  beyond  the  current  number,  that  are  in  type.  I  hope 
you  will  like  them.  Nothing  but  the  interest  of  the  subject, 
and  the  pleasure  of  striving  with  the  difficulty  of  the  forms 
of  treatment,  nothing  in  the  mere  way  of  money,  I  mean, 
could  also  repay  the  time  and  trouble  of  the  incessant  con¬ 
densation.  But  I  set  myself  the  little  task  of  making  a  'pic¬ 
turesque  story,  rising  in  every  chapter  with  characters  true 
to  nature,  but  whom  the  story  itself  should  express,  more 
than  they  should  express  themselves,  by  dialogue.  I  mean, 
in  other  words,  that  I  fancied  a  story  of  incident  might  be 
written,  in  place  of  the  bestiality  that  is  written  under  that 
pretence,  pounding  the  characters  out  in  its  own  mortar,  and 
beating  their  own  interests  out  of  them,  If  you  could  huve 
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read  the  story  all  at  once,  I  hope  you  wouldn’t  have  stopped 
halfway. 

As  to  coining  to  your  retreat,  my  dear  Forster,  think  how 
helpless  I  am.  I  am  not  well  yet.  I  have  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  nothing  but  the  sea  will  restore  me,  and  I  am 
planning  to  go  and  work  at  Ballard’s,  at  Broadstairs,  from 
next  Wednesday  to  Monday.  I  generally  go  to  town  on 
Monday  afternoon.  All  Tuesday  I  am  at  the  office,  on 
Wednesday  I  come  back  here,  and  go  to  work  again.  I 
don’t  leave  off  till  Mondav  comes  round  once  more.  I  am 
fighting  to  get  my  story  done  by  the  first  week  in  October. 
On  the  Tenth  of  October  I  am  going  away  to  read  for  a 
fortnight  at  Ipswich,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  a 
few  other  places.  Judge  what  my  spare  time  is  just  now! 

I  am  very  much  surprised  and  very  sorry  to  find  from  the 
enclosed  that  Elliotson  has  been  ill.  I  never  heard  a  word 
of  it. 

It  is  raining,  intensely  hot,  and  stormy.  Eighteen  crea¬ 
tures,  like  little  tortoises,  have  dashed  in  at  the  window  and 
fallen  on  the  paper  since  I  began  this  paragraph  O  (that 
was  one!)  I  am  a  wretched  sort  of  creature  in  my  way,  but 
it  is  a  way  that  gets  on  somehow.  And  all  ways  have  the 
same  finger-post  at  the  head  of  them,  and  at  every  turning 
in  them.  Ever  affectionately. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higiiam  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Thursday  Night,  Twenty-fifth  August,  1859. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — This  is  written  on  a  most  ATr 
intensely  hot  night,  with  rain  and  lightning,  and  wnkie 
with  shoals  of  little  tortoises  (only  harder  in  sub¬ 
stance)  dashing  in  at  the  window,  and  trying  in  vain  to 
smash  themselves  on  this  paper — that  was  one.  He  is  now 
beating  his  eyelids  to  powder  (I  am  happy  to  say)  on  the 
obdurate  black  slab  of  the  inkstand. 

I  am  not  quite  well — can’t  get  quite  well;  have  an  instinc¬ 
tive  feeling  that  nothing  but  sea  air  and  sea  water  will  set  me 
right.  I  want  to  come  to  Broadstairs  next  Wednesday  by 
the  mid-day  train  and  stay  till  Monday.  As  I  must  work 
every  morning,  w^ll  you  ask  the  noble  Ballard  [landlord  of 
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the  Albion  Hotel,  Broadstairs]  (he  will  contradict  you,  but 
never  mind  that)  if  he  can  reserve  a  comfortable  bedroom 
and  a  quiet  write able-in  sitting-room,  for  those  days,  for 
his  ancient  friend  and  patron.  Then  you  two  can  dine  with 
me  one  day — I  can  dine  with  you  another — and  evenings 
similarly  arranged.  Another  tortoise,  two  earwigs,  and  a 
spider.  Will  you  write  to  me  here,  after  seeing  the  gallant 
host  of  the  Albion?  Dine  with  me  on  the  first  day,  and  tell 
him  we  dine,  or  it  will  break  his  heart. 

What  do  you  mean  by  not  answering  my  beautiful  letter 
from  the  office? 

Love  from  all.  Ever  affectionately. 


Miss 
Dickens 
and  Miss 
Katie 
Dickens. 


Albion,  Broadstairs,  Friday,  Second  September,  1859. 

My  dearest  Mamie  and  Katie, — I  have  been 
‘moved’  here,  and  am  now*  (Ballard  having  added 
to  the  hotel  a  house  we  lived  in  three  years)  in 
our  old  dining-room  and  sitting-room,  and  our 
old  drawing-room  as  a  bedroom.  My  cold  is  so  bad,  both 
in  my  throat  and  in  my  chest,  that  I  can’t  bathe  in  the  sea ; 
Tom  Collin  dissuaded  me — thought  it  ‘bad’ — but  I  get  a 
heavy  shower-bath  at  Mrs.  Crampton’s  every  morning.  The 
baths  are  still  hers  and  her  husband’s,  but  they  have  retired 
and  live  in  ‘Nuckells’ — are  going  to  give  a  stained-glass 
window,  value  three  hundred  pounds,  to  St.  Peter’s  Church. 
Tom  Collin  is  of  opinion  that  the  Miss  Dickenses  has  growed 
two  fine  young  women — leastwise,  asking  pardon,  ladies. 
An  evangelical  family  of  most  disagreeable  girls  prowl 
about  here  and  trip  people  up  with  tracts,  which  they  put  in 
the  path  with  stones  upon  them  to  keep  them  from  blowing 
away.  Charles  Collins  and  I  having  seen  a  bill  yesterday — 
about  a  mesmeric  young  lady  who  did  feats,  one  of  which 
was  set  forth  in  the  bill,  in  a  line  by  itself,  as 


THE  RIGID  LEGS, 

— were  overpowered  by  curiosity,  and  resolved  to  go.  It 
came  off*  in  the  Assembly  Room,  now  more  exquisitely  deso¬ 
late  than  words  can  describe.  Eighteen  shillings  was  the 
‘take.’  Behind  a  screen  among  the  company,  we  heard 
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mysterious  gurglings  of  water  before  the  entertainment  be- 
gan,  and  then  a  slippery  sound  which  occasioned  me  to 
whisper  C.  C.  (who  laughed  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner), 
‘Soap.’  It  proved  to  be  the  young  lady  washing  herself. 
She  must  have  been  wonderfully  dirty,  for  she  took  a  world 
of  trouble,  and  didn’t  come  out  clean  after  all — in  a 
wretched  dirty  muslin  frock,  with  blue  ribbons.  She  was 
the  alleged  mesmeriser,  and  a  boy  who  distributed  bills  the  al¬ 
leged  mesmerised.  It  was  a  most  preposterous  imposition, 
but  more  ludicrous  than  any  poor  sight  I  ever  saw.  The 
boy  is  clearly  out  of  a  pantomime,  and  when  he  pretended 
to  be  in  a  mesmeric  state,  made  the  company  back  by  going 
in  among  them  head  over  heels,  backwards,  half  a  dozen 
times,  in  a  most  insupportable  way.  The  pianist  had  struck ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  lecturer  implored  ‘some  lady’  to 
play  a  ‘polker,’  and  the  manner  in  wdiich  no  lady  would ;  and 
in  which  the  few  ladies  who  were  there  sat  with  their  hats  on, 
and  the  elastic  under  their  chins,  as  if  it  were  going  to 
blow,  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  have  been  writing  all  the 
morning,  and  am  going  for  a  walk  to  Ramsgate.  This  is 
a  beast  of  a  letter,  but  I  am  not  well,  and  have  been  addling 
my  head. — Ever,  deay  Girls, 

Your  affectionate  Father. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Friday  Night,  Sixteenth  September,  1859. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Just  a  word  to  say  that  Mr 

I  have  received  vours,  and  that  I  look  forward  wiikie 

**  Collins 

to  the  reunion  on  Thursday,  when  I  hope  to  have 

the  satisfaction  of  recounting  to  you  the  plot  of  a  play  that 

has  been  laid  before  me  for  commending  advice. 

Ditto  to  what  you  say  respecting  the  Great  Eastern.  I 
went  right  up  to  London  Bridge  by  the  boat  that  day,  on 
purpose  that  I  might  pass  her.  I  thought  her  the  ugliest 
and  most  unshiplike  thing  these  eyes  ever  beheld.  I 
wouldn’t  go  to  sea  in  her,  shiver  my  ould  timbers  and  rouse 
me  up  with  a  monkey’s  tail  (man-of-war  metaphor),  not 
to  chuck  a  biscuit  into  Davy  Jones’  weather  eye,  and  see 
double  with  my  own  old  toplights. 
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Turk  has  been  so  good  as  to  produce  from  his  mouth,  for 
the  wholesome  consternation  of  the  family,  eighteen  feet  of 
worm.  When  he  had  brought  it  up,  he  seemed  to  think  it 
might  be  turned  to  account  in  the  housekeeping  and  was 
proud.  Pony  has  kicked  a  shaft  off  the  cart,  and  is  to  be 
sold.  Why  don’t  you  buy  her?  she ’d  never  kick  with  you. 

Barber’s  opinion  is,  that  them  fruit-trees,  one  and  all,  is 
touchwood,  and  not  fit  for  burning  at  any  gentleman’s  fire; 
also  that  the  stocking  of  this  here  garden  is  worth  less  than 
nothing,  because  you  wouldn’t  have  to  grub  up  nothing,  and 
something  takes  a  man  to  do  it  at  three-and-sixpence  a  day. 
Was  ‘left  desponding’  by  your  reporter. 

I  have  had  immense  difficulty  to  find  a  man  for  the  stable- 
yard  here.  Barber  having  at  last  engaged  one  this  morn¬ 
ing,  I  enquired  if  he  had  a  decent  hat  for  driving  in,  to 
which  Barber  returned  this  answer: 

‘Why,  sir,  not  to  deceive  you,  that  man  flatly  says  that 
he  never  have  wore  that  article  since  man  he  was !’ 

I  am  consequently  fortified  into  my  room,  and  am  afraid 
to  go  out  to  look  at  him.  Ever  affectionately. 


Mr.  W. 

Wilkie 

Collins. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Thursday ,  Sixth  October,  1859. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I  do  not  positively  say 
that  the  point  you  put  might  not  have  been  done 
in  your  manner ;  but  I  have  a  very  strong  con¬ 
viction  that  it  would  have  been  overdone  in  that  manner — 
too  elaborately  trapped,  baited,  and  prepared — in  the  main 
anticipated,  and  its  interest  wasted.  This  is  quite  apart 
from  the  peculiarity  of  the  Doctor’s  [Dr.  Manette — A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities ]  character,  as  affected  by  his  imprisonment; 
which  of  itself  would,  to  my  thinking,  render  it  quite  out  of 
the  question  to  put  the  reader  inside  of  him  before  the  proper 
time,  in  respect  of  matters  that  were  dim  to  himself  through 
being,  in  a  diseased  way,  morbidly  shunned  by  him.  I  think 
the  business  of  art  is  to  lay  all  that  ground  carefully,  not 
with  the  care  that  conceals  itself — to  show,  by  a  backward 
light,  what  everything  has  been  working  to — but  only  to 
suggest,  until  the  fulfilment  comes.  These  are  the  wravs 
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of  Providence,  of  which  ways  all  art  is  but  a  little  imita¬ 
tion. 

‘Could  it  have  been  done  at  all,  in  the  way  I  suggest,  to 
advantage?’  is  your  question.  I  don’t  see  the  way,  and  I 
never  have  seen  the  way,  is  my  answer.  I  cannot  imagine  it 
that  way,  without  imagining  the  reader  wearied  and  the 
expectation  Wire-drawn. 

I  am  very  glad  you  like  it  so  much.  It  has  greatly  moved 
and  excited  me  in  the  doing,  and  Heaven  knows  I  have  done 
my  best  and  believed  in  it.  Ever  affect’ly  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Saturday,  Fifteenth  October,  1859. 

My  dear  Regnier, — You  will  receive  by  rail-  Monsieur 
way  parcel  the  proof-sheets  of  a  story  of  mine,  Regmer- 
that  has  been  for  some  time  in  progress  in  my  weekly  jour¬ 
nal,  and  that  will  be  published  in  a  complete  volume  about 
the  middle  of  November.  Nobody  but  Forster  has  yet  seen 
the  latter  portions  of  it,  or  will  see  them  until  they  are  pub¬ 
lished.  I  want  you  to  read  it  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  be¬ 
cause  I  hope  it  is  the  best  story  I  have  written.  Secondly, 
because  it  treats  of  a  very  remarkable  time  in  France;  and  I 
should  very  much  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  its  being 
dramatised  for  a  French  theatre.  If  you  should  think  it 
likely  to  be  done,  I  should  be  glad  to  take  some  steps  to¬ 
wards  having  it  well  done.  The  story  is  an  extraordinary 
success  here,  and  I  think  the  end  of  it  is  certain  to  make  a 
still  greater  sensation. 

D  on’t  trouble  yourself  to  write  to  me,  mon  ami,  until  you 
shall  have  had  time  to  read  the  proofs.  Remember,  they 
are  proofs,  and  private;  the  latter  chapters  will  not  be  before 
the  public  for  five  or  six  weeks  to  come. — Believe  me, 

Ever  faithfully  yours. 

PS. — The  story  (I  daresay  you  have  not  seen  any  of  it 
yet)  is  called  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 


Peterborough,  Wednesday  Evening,  Nineteenth  October,  1859. 
My  dear  Stone, — We  had  a  splendid  rush  „  T 

1  jYj  Pr3iDK 

last  night.  They  were  a  far  finer  andience  than  stone, 

°  #  J  m  aR A 

on  the  previous  night ;  I  think  the  finest  I  have 
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ever  read  to.  They  took  every  word  of  the  Dombey  in 
quite  an  amazing  manner,  and  after  the  child’s  death, 
paused  a  little,  and  then  set  up  a  shout  that  it  did  one  good 
to  hear.  Mrs.  Gamp  then  set  in  with  a  roar,  which  lasted 
till  I  had  done.  I  think  everybody  for  the  time  forgot  ev¬ 
erything  but  the  matter  in  hand.  It  was  as  fine  an  instance 
of  thorough  absorption  in  a  fiction  as  any  of  us  are  likely 
to  see  ever  again. 

-  (in  an  exquisite  red  mantle),  accompanied  by  her 

sister  (in  another  exquisite  red  mantle)  and  by  the  deaf  lady 
(who  leaned  a  black  head-dress,  exactly  like  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  tea-urn  without  a  top,  against  the  wall),  was  charming. 
HE  1  couldn’t  get  at  her  on  account  of  the  pressure.  HE 
tried  to  peep  at  her  from  the  side  door,  but  she  (ha,  ha,  ha!) 
was  unconscious  of  his  presence.  I  read  to  her,  and  goaded 
him  to  madness.  He  is  just  sane  enough  to  send  his  kind¬ 
est  regards. 

This  is  a  place  which — except  the  cathedral,  with  the  love¬ 
liest  front  I  ever  saw — is  like  the  back  door  to  some  other 
place.  It  is,  I  should  hope,  the  deadest  and  most  utterly 
inert  little  town  in  the  British  dominions.  The  magnates 
have  taken  places,  and  the  bookseller  is  of  opinion  that 
‘such  is  the  determination  to  do  honour  to  Mr.  Dickens  that 
the  doors  must  be  opened  half  an  hour  before  the  appointed 
time.’  Y.ou  will  picture  to  yourself  Arthur’s  quiet  indigna¬ 
tion  at  this,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  remarked  to  me  at 
dinner,  ‘that  he  turned  away  twice  Peterborough  last  night.’ 

A  very  pretty  room — though  a  Corn  Exchange — and  a 
room  we  should  have  been  glad  of  at  Cambridge,  as  it  is 
large,  bright,  and  cheerful,  and  wonderfully  well  lighted. 

No  more  at  present  from,  Yours  affectionately. 

Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C., 
Wednesday,  Sixteenth  November,  1859. 

Monsieur  My  dear  Regnier, — I  send  you  ten  thousand 

RSgmer.  thanks  for  your  kind  and  explicit  letter.  What 
I  particularly  wished  to  ascertain  from  you  was,  whether  it 
is  likely  the  Censor  would  allow  such  a  piece  to  be  played  in 

i  Mr.  Arthur  Smith. 
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Paris.  In  the  case  of  its  being  likely,  then  I  wished  to  have 
the  piece  as  well  done  as  possible,  and  would  even  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  cotne  to  Paris  to  see  it  rehearsed.  But  I  very  much 
doubted  whether  the  general  subject  would  not  be  objection¬ 
able  to  the  Government,  and  what  you  write  with  so  much 
sagacity  and  with  such  care  convinces  me  at  once  that  its 
representation  wrould  be  prohibited.  Therefore  I  altogether 
abandon  and  relinquish  the  idea.  But  I  am  just  as  heartily 
and  cordially  obliged  to  you  for  your  interest  and  friendship, 
as  if  the  book  had  been  turned  into  a  play  five  hundred  times. 
I  again  thank  you  ten  thousand  times,  and  am  quite  sure 
that  you  are  right.  I  only  hope  you  will  forgive  my  causing 
you  so  much  trouble,  after  your  hard  work. 

Macready,  we  are  all  happy  to  hear  from  himself,  is  going 
to  leave  the  dreary  tomb  in  which  he  lives,  at  Sherborne, 
and  to  remove  to  Cheltenham,  a  large  and  handsome  place, 
about  four  or  five  hours’  railway  journey  from  London, 
wrhere  his  poor  girls  will  at  least  see  and  hear  some  life. 
Madame  Celeste  was  with  me  yesterday,  wishing  to  dramatise 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  for  the  Lyceum,  after  bringing  out 
the  Christmas  pantomime.  I  gave  her  my  permission  and 
the  book;  but  I  fear  that  her  company  (troupe)  is  a  very 
poor  one. 

This  is  all  the  news  I  have,  except  (which  is  no  news  at 
all)  that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  not  seen  you  for  fifty  years,  and 
that 

I  am  ever  your  attached  and  faithful  Friend. 

Tavistock  House,  Monday,  Twenty -eighth  November,  1859. 

My  dear  Longman, — I  am  very  anxious  to  Mr 
present  to  you,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  you  will  Thomas 
hold  him  in  your  remembrance,  young  Mr. 

Marcus  Stone,  son  of  poor  Frank  Stone,  who  died  suddenly 
but  a  little  week  ago.  You  know,  I  daresay,  what  a  start 
this  young  man  made  in  the  last  exhibition,  and  what  a 
favourable  notice  his  picture  attracted.  He  wishes  to  make 
an  additional  opening  for  himself  in  the  illustration  of  books. 
He  is  an  admirable  draughtsman,  has  a  most  dexterous  hand, 
a  charming  sense  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  a  capital  power 
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of  observation.  These  qualities  in  him  I  know  well  of  my 
own  knowledge.  He  is  in  all  things  modest,  punctual,  and 
right;  and  I  would  answer  for  him,  if  it  were  needful,  with 
my  head. 

If  you  will  put  anything  in  his  way,  you  will  do  it  a 
second  time,  I  am  certain.  Faithfully  yours  always. 

1860 

NARRATIVE 

This  winter  was  the  last,  spent  at  Tavistock  House.  Charles 
Dickens  had  for  some  time  been  inclining  to  the  idea  of 
making  his  home  altogether  at  Gad’s  Hill,  giving  up  his 
London  house,  and  taking  a  furnished  house  for  the  sake  of 
his  daughters  for  a  few  months  of  the  London  season.  And, 
as  his  daughter  Kate  was  to  be  married  this  summer  to  Mr. 
Charles  Collins,  this  intention  was  confirmed  and  carried  out. 
He  made  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  Tavistock  House  to 
Mr.  Davis,  a  Jewish  gentleman,  and  he  gave  up  possession 
of  it  in  September.  Up  to  this  time  Gad’s  Hill  had  been 
furnished  merely  as  a  temporary  summer  residence — pictures, 
library,  and  all  best  furniture  being  left  in  the  London  house. 
He  now  set  about  beautifying  and  making  Gad’s  Hill  thor¬ 
oughly  comfortable  and  homelike.  And  there  was  not  a  year 
afterwards,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  that  he  did  not  make 
some  addition  or  improvement  to  it.  He  also  furnished,  as 
a  private  residence,  a  sitting-room  and  some  bedrooms  at  his 
offices  in  Wellington  Street,  to  be  used,  when  there  was  no 
house  in  London,  as  town  quarters  by  himself,  his  daughter, 
and  his  siste'r-in-law. 

He  began  in  this  summer  his  occasional  papers  for  All  the 
Year  Round ,  which  he  called  The  Uncommercial  Traveller , 
and  which  were  continued  at  intervals  in  his  journal  until 
1869. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  began  another  story,  to  be 
published  weekly  in  All  the  Year  Round.  The  letter  to  Mr. 
Forster,  which  we  give,  tells  him  of  this  beginning  and  gives 
him  the  name  of  the  book.  The  first  number  of  Great  Ex- 
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pectations  appeared  on  the  first  December.  The  Christmas 
number,  this  time,  was  written  jointly  by  Charles  Dickens 
and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins.  The  scene  was  laid  at  Clovelly,  and 
they  made  a  journey  together  into  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  story,  in  November. 

We  give  a  letter  to  Mr.  Forster  on  one  of  his  books  on 
the  Commonwealth,  the  Impeachment  of  the  Five  Members; 
which,  as  with  other  letters  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Forster’s 
own  works,  was  not  used  by  himself  for  obvious  reasons. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Chorley  was  the  well-known  musical  critic,  and  a 
very  dear  and  intimate  friend  of  Charles  Dickens  and  his 
family. 

A  letter  to  his  daughter  Mamie  (who,  after  her  sister’s 
marriage,  paid  a  visit  with  her  dear  friends  the  White  family 
to  Scotland,  where  she  had  a  serious  illness)  introduces  a 
recent  addition  to  the  family,  who  became  an  important 
member  of  it,  and  one  to  whom  Charles  Dickens  was  very 
tenderly  attached — her  little  white  Pomeranian  dog  ‘Mrs. 
Bouncer’  (so  called  after  the  celebrated  lady  of  that  name 
in  Box  and  Cox).  It  is  quite  necessary  to  make  this  formal 
introduction  of  the  little  pet  animal  (who  lived  to  be  a  very 
old  dog  and  died  in  1874),  because  future  letters  to  his 
daughter  contain  constant  references  and  messages  to  ‘Mrs. 
Bouncer,’  which  would  be  quite  unintelligible  without  this  ex¬ 
planation.  ‘Boy,’  also  referred  to  in  this  letter,  wras  his 
daughter’s  horse.  The  little  dog  and  the  horse  were  gifts 
to  Mamie  Dickens  from  her  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Smith,  and  the  sister  of  the  latter,  Miss  Craufurd. 

Tavistock  House,  Monday,  Second  January,  1860. 

My  dearest  Macready, — A  happy  New  Year  Mr.  w.  c. 
to  you,  and  many  happy  years!  I  cannot  'tell  Macready- 
you  how  delighted  I  was  to  receive  your  Christmas  letter,  or 
with  what  pleasure  I  have  received  Forster’s  emphatic  ac¬ 
counts  of  your  health  and  spirits.  But  when  was  I  ever 
wrong?  And  when  did  I  not  tell  you  that  you  were  an  im¬ 
postor  in  pretending  to  grow  older  as  the  rest  of  us  do,  and 
that  you  had  a  secret  of  your  own  for  reversing  the  usual 
process !  It  happened  that  I  read  at  Cheltenham  a  couple 
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of  months  ago,  and  that  I  have  rarely  seen  a  place  that  so 
attracted  my  fancy.  I  had  never  seen  it  before.  Also  I 
believe  the  character  of  its  people  to  have  greatly  changed 
for  the  better.  All  sorts  of  long-visaged  prophets  had 
told  me  that  they  were  dull,  stolid,  slow,  and  I  don’t  know 
what  more  that  is  disagreeable.  I  found  them  exactly  the 
reverse  in  all  respects ;  and  I  saw  an  amount  of  beauty  there 
— well — that  is  not  to  be  more  specifically  mentioned  to  you 
young  fellows. 

Katie  dined  with  us  yesterday,  looking  wonderfully  well, 
and  singing  ‘Excelsior’  with  a  certain  dramatic  fire  in  her, 
whereof  I  seem  to  remember  having  seen  sparks  afore  now. 
Etc.  etc,  etc. — Ever,  my  dear  Macready, 

Your  most  affectionate. 

/Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  Square,  Lokdon,  W.C., 
Saturday  Night,  Seventh  January,  1860. 

TTT  My  dear  Wilkie, — I  have  read  this  book  1 

Wilkie  with  great  care  and  attention.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  great  advance  on  all 
your  former  writing,  and  most  especially  in  respect  of  ten¬ 
derness.  In  character  it  is  excellent.  Mr.  Fairlie  as  good 
as  the  lawyer,  and  the  lawyer  as  good  as  he.  Mr.  Vesey 
and  Miss  Halcombe,  in  their  different  ways,  equally  meritori¬ 
ous.  Sir  Percival,  also,  is  most  skilfully  shown,  though  I 
doubt  (you  see  what  small  points  I  come  to)  whether  any 
man  ever  showed  uneasiness  by  hand  or  foot  without  being 
forced  by  nature  to  show  it  in  his  face  too.  The  story  is 
very  interesting,  and  the  writing  of  it  admirable. 

I  seem  to  have  noticed,  here  and  there,  that  the  great  pains 
you  take  express  themselves  a  trifle  too  much,  and  you  know 
that  I  always  contest  your  disposition  to  give  an  audience 
credit  for  nothing,  which  necessarily  involves  the  forcing  of 
points  on  their  attention,  and  which  I  have  always  observed 
them  to  resent  when  they  find  it  out — as  they  always  will 
and  do.  But  on  turning  to  the  book  again,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  take  out  an  instance  of  this.  It  rather  belongs  to  your 
habit  of  thought  and  manner  of  going  about  the  work. 

i  The  Woman  in  White. 
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Perhaps  I  express  my  meaning  best  when  I  say  that  the 
three  people  who  write  the  narratives  in  these  proofs  have  a 
dissective  property  in  common,  which  is  essentially  not  theirs 
but  yours ;  and  that  my  own  effort  would  be  to  strike  more 
of  what  is  got  that  way  out  of  them  by  collision  with  one 
another,  and  by  the  working  of  the  story. 

You  know  what  an  interest  I  have  felt  in  your  powers 
from  the  beginning  of  our  friendship,  and  how  very  high 
I  rate  them?  1  know  that  this  is  an  admirable  book,  and 
that  it  grips  the  difficulties  of  the  weekly  portion  and  throws 
them  in  a  masterly  style.  No  one  else  could  do  it  half  so 
well.  I  have  stopped  in  every  chapter  to  notice  some  instance 
of  ingenuity,  or  some  happy  turn  of  writing ;  and  I  am  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  that  you  never  did  half  so  well  yourself. 

So  go  on  and  prosper,  and  let  me  see  some  more,  when 
you  have  enough  (for  your  own  satisfaction)  to  show  me. 
I  think  of  coming  in  to  back  you  up  if  I  can  get  an  idea 
-  for  my  series  of  gossiping  papers.  One  of  these  days,  please 
God,  we  may  do  a  story  together;  I  have  very  odd  half- 
formed  notions,  in  a  mist,  of  something  that  might  be  done 
that  way.  Ever  affectionately. 

Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C., 
Friday  Night ,  Third  February,  I860.1 

My  dear  Choreey, — I  can  most  honestly  as-  Mr.  Henry 
sure  you  I  think  Roccabella  a  very  remarkable  F*  Choiley’ 
book  indeed.  Apart — quite  apart — from  my  interest  in  you, 
I  am  certain  that  if  I  had  taken  it  up  under  any  ordinarily 
favourable  circumstances  as  a  book  of  which  I  knew  nothing 
whatever,  I  should  not — could  not — have  relinquished  it  until 
I  had  read  it  through.  I  had  turned  but  a  few  pages,  and 
come  to  the  shadow  on  the  bright  sofa  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
when  I  knew  myself  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  artist.  That 
rare  and  delightful  recognition  I  never  lost  for  a  moment  until 
I  closed  the  second  volume  at  the  end.  I  am  ‘a  good 
audience’  when  I  have  reason  to  be,  and  my  girls  would  testify 

1  This  and  all  other  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Chorley  were 
printed  in-  Autobiography,  Memoir,  and  Letters  of  Henry  F other gill 
Chorley,  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Hewlett. 
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to  you,  if  there  were  need,  that  I  cried  over  it  heartily.  Your 
story  seems  to  me  remarkably  ingenious.  I  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  the  purport  of  the  sealed  paper  until  you  chose 
to  enlighten  me;  and  then  I  felt  it  to  be  quite  natural,  quite 
easy,  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  character  and  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  Liverpool  man.  The  position  of  the  Bell 
family  in  the  story  has  a  special  air  of  nature  and  truth;  is 
quite  new  to  me,  and  is  so  dexterously  and  delicately  done 
that  I  find  the  deaf  daughter  no  less  real  and  distinct  than 
the  clergyman’s  wife.  The  turn  of  the  story  round  that 
damnable  Princess  I  pursued  with  a  pleasure  with  which  I 
could  pursue  nothing  but  a  true  interest ;  and  I  declare  to 
you  that  if  I  were  put  upon  finding  anything  better  than 
the  scene  of  Roccabella’s  death,  I  should  stare  round  my 
bookshelves  very  much  at  a  loss  for  a  long  time.  Similarly, 
your  characters  have  really  surprised  me.  From  the  lawyer 
to  the  Princess,  I  swear  to  them  as  true;  and  in  your  fathom¬ 
ing  of  Rosamond  altogether,  there  is  a  profound  wise  knowl¬ 
edge  that  I  admire  and  respect  with  a  heartiness  not  easily 
overstated  in  words. 

I  am  not  quite  with  you  as  to  the  Italians.  Your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Italian  character  seems  to  me  surprisingly  subtle 
and  penetrating ;  but  I  think  we  owe  it  to  those  most  unhappy 
men  and  their  political  wretchedness  to  ask  ourselves  merci¬ 
fully,  whether  their  faults  are  not  essentially  the  faults  of 
a  people  long  oppressed  and  priest-ridden ; — whether  their 
tendency  to  slink  and  conspire  is  not  a  tendency  that  spies 
in  every  dress,  from  the  triple  crown  to  a  lousy  head,  have 
engendered  in  their  ancestors  through  generations?  Again, 
like  you,  I  shudder  at  the  distresses  that  come  of  these  un¬ 
availing  risings ;  my  blood  runs  hotter,  as  yours  does,  at  the 
thought  of  the  leaders  safe,  and  the  instruments  perishing 
by  hundreds;  yet  what  is  to  be  done?  Their  wrongs  are 
so  great  that  they  will  rise  from  time  to  time  somehow.  It 
would  be  to  doubt  the  eternal  providence  of  God  to  doubt 
that  they  will  rise  successfully  at  last.  Unavailing  struggles 
against  a  dominant  tyranny  precede  all  successful  turning 
against  it.  And  is  it  not  a  little  hard  in  us  Englishmen, 
whose  forefathers  have  risen  so  often  and  striven  against 
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so  much,  to  look  on,  in  our  own  security,  through  micro¬ 
scopes,  and  detect  the  motes  in  the  brains  of  men  driven 
mad?  Think,  if  you  and  I  were  Italians,  and  had  grown 
from  boyhood  to  our  present  time,  menaced  in  every  day 
through  all  these  years  by  that  infernal  confessional,  dun¬ 
geons,  and  soldiers,  could  we  be  better  than  these  men? 
Should  we  be  so  good?  I  should  not,  I  am  afraid,  if  I 
know  myself.  Such  things  would  make  of  me  a  moody, 
bloodthirsty  implacable  man,  who  would  do  anything  for 
revenge;  and  if  I  compromised  the  truth — put  it  at  the 
worst,  habitually — where  should  I  ever  have  had  it  before 
me?  In  the  old  Jesuits’  college  at  Genoa,  or  the  Chiaja 
at  Naples,  in  the  churches  of  Rome,  at  the  University  of 
Padua,  on  the  Piazzo  San  Marco,  at  Venice,  where?  And 
the  Government  is  in  all  these  places,  and  in  all  Italian  places. 
I  have  seen  something  of  these  men.  I  have  known  Mazzini 
and  Gallenga ;  Manin  was  tutor  to  my  daughters  in  Paris ; 
I  have  had  long  talks  about  scores  of  them  with  poor  Ary 
Scheffer,  who  was  their  best  friend.  I  have  gone  back  to 
Italy  after  ten  years,  and  found  the  best  men  I  had  known 
there  exiled  or  in  jail.  I  believe  they  have  the  faults  you 
ascribe  to  them  (nationally,  not  individually),  but  I  could 
not  find  it  in  my  heart,  remembering  their  miseries,  to  exhibit 
those  faults  without  referring  them  back  to  their  causes. 
You  will  forgive  my  writing  this,  because  I  write  it  exactly 
as  I  write  my  cordial  little  tribute  to  the  high  merits  of  your 
book.  If  it  were  not  a  living  reality  to  me,  I  should  care 
nothing  about  this  point  of  disagreement;  but  you  are  far 
too  earnest  a  man,  and  far  too  able  a  man,  to  be  left  un¬ 
remonstrated  with  by  an  admiring  reader.  You  cannot  write 
so  well  without  influencing  many  people.  If  you  could  tell 
me  that  your  book  had  but  twenty  readers,  I  would  reply  that 
so  good  a  book  will  influence  more  people’s  opinions,  through 
those  twenty,  than  a  worthless  book  would  through  twenty 
thousand;  and  I  express  this  with  the  perfect  confidence  of 
one  in  whose  mind  the  book  has  taken,  for  good  and  all,  a 
separate  and  distinct  place. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  the  pleasure  you  have  given  me. 
The  poor  acknowledgment  of  testifying  to  that  pleasure 
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wherever  I  go  will  be  my  pleasure  in  return.  And  so,  my 
dear  Chorley,  good  night,  and  God  bless  you. 

Ever  faithfully  yours. 

11  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

Wednesday,  Second  May,  1860. 

Mr.  John  My  dear  Forster, — It  did  not  occur  to  me  in 

reading  your  most  excellent,  interesting,  and  re¬ 
markable  book,1  that  it  could  with  any  reason  be  called  one¬ 
sided.  If  Clarendon  had  never  written  his  History  of  the 
Rebellion ,  then  I  can  understand  that  it  might  be.  But 
just  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  answer  an  advocate  w7ho 
had  misstated  the  merits  of  a  case  for  his  own  purpose,  with¬ 
out,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  and  not  of  the  other  side  merely, 
re-stating  the  merits  and  showing  them  in  their  real  form, 
so  I  cannot  see  the  practicability  of  telling  what  you  had  to 
tell  without  in  some  sort  championing  the  misrepresented 
side,  and  I  think  that  you  don’t  do  that  as  an  advocate,  but 
as  a  judge. 

The  evidence  has  been  suppressed  and  coloured,  and  the 
judge  goes  through  it  and  puts  it  straight.  It  is  not  his 
fault  if  it  all  goes  one  way  and  tends  to  one  plain  conclu¬ 
sion.  Nor  is  it  his  fault  that  it  goes  the  further  when  it  is 
laid  out  straight,  or  seems  to  do  so,  because  it  was  so  knotted 
and  twisted  up  before. 

I  can  understand  any  man’s,  and  particularly  Carlyle’s, 
having  a  lingering  respect  that  does  not  like  to  be  disturbed 
for  those  (in  the  best  sense  of  the  word)  loyal  gentlemen 
of  the  country  who  went  with  the  king  and  were  so  true  to 
him.  But  I  don’t  think  Carlyle  sufficiently  considers  that 
the  great  mass  of  those  gentlemen  didn't  know >  the  truth, 
that  it  was  a  part  of  their  loyalty  to  believe  wrhat  they  were 
told  on  the  king’s  behalf,  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  king  was  too  artful  to  make  known  to  them 
(especially  after  failure)  what  wrere  very  acceptable  designs 
to  the  desperate  soldiers  of  fortune  about  Whitehall.  And 
it  was  to  me  a  curious  point  of  adventitious  interest  arising 
out  of  your  book,  to  reflect  on  the  probability  of  their  hav- 

i  The  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members. 
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mg  been  as  ignorant  of  the  real  scheme  in  Charles’  head,  as 
their  descendants  and  followers  down  to  this  time,  and  to 
think  with  pity  and  admiration  that  they  believed  the  cause 
to  be  so  much  better  than  it  was.  This  is  a  notion  I  was 
anxious  to  have  expressed  in  our  account  of  the  book  in 
these  pages.  For  I  don’t  suppose  Clarendon,  or  any  other 
such  man,  to  sit  down  and  tell  posterity  something  that  he 
has  not  ‘tried  on’  in  his  own  time.  Do  you? 

In  the  whole  narrative  I  saw  nothing  anywhere  to  which 
I  demurred.  I  admired  it  all,  went  with  it  all,  and  was 
proud  of  my  friend’s  having  written  it  all.  I  felt  it  to  be 
all  square  and  sound  and  right,  and  to  be  of  enormous  im¬ 
portance  in  these  times.  Firstly,  to  the  people  who  (like 
myself)  are  so  sick  of  the  shortcomings  of  representative 
government  as  to  have  no  interest  in  it.  Secondly,  to  the 
humbugs  at  Westminster  who  have  come  down  a  long,  long 
way — from  those  men,  as  you  know.  When  the  Great  Re¬ 
monstrance  came  out,  I  was  in  the  thick  of  my  story,  and 
was  always  busy  with  it ;  but  I  am  very  glad  I  didn’t  .read 
it  then,  as  I  shall  read  it  now  to  much  better  purpose.  All 
the  time  I  was  at  work  on  the  Two  Cities ,  I  read  no  books 
but  such  as  had  the  air  of  the  time  in  them. 

To  return  for  a  final  word  to  the  Five  Members.  I 
thought  the  marginal  references  overdone.  Here  and  there, 
they  had  a  comical  look  to  me  for  that  reason,  and  reminded 
me  of  shows  and  plays  where  everything  is  in  the  bill. 

Lastly,  I  should  have  written  to  you — as  I  had  a  strong 
inclination  to  do,  and  ought  to  have  done,  immediately  after 
reading  the  book — but  for  a  weak  reason;  of  all  things  in 
the  world  I  have  lost  heart  in  one — I  hope  no  other — I  can¬ 
not,  times  out  of  calculation,  make  up  my  mind  to  write  a 
letter. — Ever,  my  dear  Forster, 

Affectionately  yours. 

Tavistock  House,  Thursday,  Third  May,  1860. 

My  dear  Cerjat, — The  date  of  this  letter  m.  De 
would  make  me  horribly  ashamed  of  myself,  if  I  Cer*>at* 
didn’t  know  that  you  know  how  difficult  letter-writing  is  to 
one  whose  trade  it  is  to  write. 
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You  asked  me  on  Christmas  Eve  about  my  children.  My 
second  daughter  is  going  to  be  married  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  to  Charles  Collins,  the  brother  of  Wilkie  Collins, 
the  novelist.  The  father  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
painters  of  English  green  lanes  and  coast  pieces.  He  was 
bred  an  artist ;  is  a  writer,  too,  and  does  ‘The  Eye  Witness’ 
in  All  the  Year  Round .  He  is  a  gentleman,  accomplished, 
and  amiable.  My  eldest  daughter  has  not  yet  started  any 
conveyance  on  the  road  to  matrimony  (that  I  know  of)  ; 
but  it  is  likely  enough  that  she  will,  as  she  is  very  agreeable 
and  intelligent.  They  are  both  very  pretty.  My  eldest  boy, 
Charley,  has  been  in  Barings’  house  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  is  now  going  to  Hong  Kong,  strongly  backed  up  by 
Barings,  to  buy  tea  on  his  own  account  as  a  means  of  form¬ 
ing  a  connection  and  seeing  more  of  the  practical  part  of  a 
merchant’s  calling,  before  starting  in  London  for  himself. 
His  brother  Frank  (Jeffrey’s  godson)  I  have  just  recalled 
from  France  and  Germany,  to  come  and  learn  business,  and 
qualify  himself  to  join  his  brother  on  his  return  from  the 
Celestial  Empire.  The  next  boy,  Sydney  Smith,  is  designed 
for  the  navy,  and  is  in  training  at  Portsmouth,  awaiting  his 
nomination.  He  is  about  three  foot  high,  with  the  biggest 
eyes  ever  seen,  and  is  known  in  the  Portsmouth  parts  as 
‘Young  Dickens,  who  can  do  everything.’ 

Another  boy  is  at  school  in  France;  the  youngest  of  all 
has  a  private  tutor  at  home.  I  have  forgotten  the  second 
in  order,  who  is  in  India.  He  went  out  as  ensign  of  a  non¬ 
existent  native  regiment,  got  attached  to  the  Forty-second 
Highlanders,  one  of  the  finest  regiments  in  the  Queen’s 
service,  has  remained  with  them  ever  since,  and  got  made  a 
lieutenant  by  the  chances  of  the  rebellious  campaign, 
before  he  was  eighteen.  Miss  Hogarth,  always  Miss 
Hogarth,  is  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  all  the 
party,  and  a  very  close  affection  exists  between  her  and  the 
girls.  I  doubt  if  she  will  ever  marry.  I  don’t  know  whether 
to  be  glad  of  it  or  sorry  for  it. 

I  have  laid  down  my  pen  and  taken  a  long  breath  after- 
writing  this  family  history.  I  have  also  considered  whether 
there  are  any  more  children,  and  I  don’t  think  there  are.  If 
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I  should  remember  two  or  three  others  presently,  I  will  men¬ 
tion  them  in  a  postscript. 

We  think  Townshend  looking  a  little  the  worse  for  the 
winter,  and  we  perceive  Bully  to  be  decidedly  old  upon  his 
legs,  and  of  a  most  diabolical  turn  of  mind.  When  they 
first  arrived  the  weather  was  very  dark  and  cold,  and  kept 
them  indoors.  It  has  since  turned  very  warm  and  bright, 
but  with  a  dusty  and  sharp  east  wind.  They  are  still  kept 
indoors  by  this  change,  and  I  begin  to  wonder  what  change 
will  let  them  out. 

Public  matters  here  are  thought  to  be  rather  improving; 
the  deep  mistrust  of  the  gentleman  in  Paris  being  counter¬ 
acted  by  the  vigorous  state  of  preparation  into  which  the 
nation  is  getting.  You  will  have  observed,  of  course,  that 
we  establish  a  new  defaulter  in  respect  of  some  great  trust, 
about  once  a  quarter.  The  last  one,  the  cashier  of  a  City 
bank,  is  considered  to  have  distinguished  himself  greatly,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  money  being  high  game. 

No,  my  friend,  I  have  not  shouldered  my  rifle  yet,  but  I 
should  do  so  on  more  pressing  occasion.  Every  other  man 
in  the  row  of  men  I  know — if  they  were  all  put  in  a  row — is 
a  volunteer,  though.  There  is  a  tendency  rather  to  overdo 
the  wearing  of  the  uniform,  but  that  is  natural  enough  in 
the  case  of  the  youngest  men.  The  turn-out  is  generally 
very  creditable  indeed.  At  the  ball  they  had  (in  a  perfectly 
unventilated  building),  their  new  leather  belts  and  pouches 
smelt  so  fearfully  that  it  was,  as  my  eldest  daughter  said, 
like  shoemaking  in  a  great  prison.  She,  consequently,  dis¬ 
tinguished  herself  by  fainting  away  in  the  most  inaccessible 
place  in  the  whole  structure,  and  being  brought  out  (hori¬ 
zontally)  by  a  file  of  volunteers,  like  some  slain  daughter  of 
Albion  whom  they  were  carrying  into  the  street  to  rouse  the 
indignant  valour  of  the  populace. 

Lord,  my  dear  Cerjat,  when  I  turn  to  that  page  of  your 
letter  where  you  write  like  an  ancient  sage  in  whom  the  fire 
has  paled  into  a  meek-eyed  state  of  coolness  and  virtue,  I 
half  laugh  and  half  cry!  You  old!  You  a  sort  of  hermit? 
Boh !  Get  out. 

When  shall  you  and  I  meet,  and  where?  Must  I  come  to 
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see  Townshend?  I  begin  to  tjiink  so. — Ever,  my  dear  Cer- 
jat,  Your  affectionate  and  faithful. 

Gad’s  Hill,  Tuesday,  Fifth  June ,  1860. 

„.  .  My  dear  Bulwer  Lytton, — I  am  very  much 

Bulwer  interested  and  gratified  by  your  letter  concerning 
Lytton'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  you  on  two  points,  .but  that  is  no  deduction  from  my 
pleasure. 

In  the  first  place,  although  the  surrender  of  the  feudal 
privileges  (on  a  motion  seconded  by  a  nobleman  of  great 
rank)  was  the  occasion  of  a  sentimental  scene,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt,  but  on  the  contrary,  many  reasons  to  believe, 
that  some  of  these  privileges  had  been  used  to  the  frightful 
oppression  of  the  peasant,  quite  as  near  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  as  the  doctor’s  narrative,  which,  you  will  remem¬ 
ber,  dates  long  before  the  Terror.  And  surely  when  the  new 
philosophy  was  the  talk  of  the  salons  and  the  slang  of  the 
hour,  it  is  not  unreasonable  or  unallowable  to  suppose  a  no¬ 
bleman  wedded  to  the  old  cruel  ideas,  and  representing  the 
time  going  out,  as  his  nephew  represents  the  time  coming  in ; 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  peasant  in  France  generally  at 
that  day,  I  take  it  that  if  anything  be  certain  on  earth  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  intolerable.  No  ex  post  facto  enquiries 
and  provings  by  figures  will  hold  water,  surely,  against  the 
tremendous  testimony  of  men  living  at  the  time. 

There  is  a  curious  book  printed  at  Amsterdam,  written  to 
make  out  no  case  whatever,  and  tiresome  enough  in  its  lit¬ 
eral  dictionary-like  minuteness,  scattered  up  and  dowrn  the 
pages  of  which  is  full  authority  for  my  marquis.  This  is 
Mer tier's  Tableau  de  Paris.  Rosseau  is  the  authority  for 
the  peasant’s  shutting  up  his  house  when  he  had  a  bit  of 
meat.  The  tax-taker  was  the  authority  for  the  wretched 
creature’s  impoverishment. 

I  am  not  clear,  and  I  never  have  been  clear,  respecting 
that  canon  of  fiction  which  forbids  the  interposition  of  acci¬ 
dent  in  such  a  case  as  Madame  Defarge’s  death.  Where 
the  accident  is  inseparable  from  the  passion  and  emotion  of 
the  character,  where  it  is  strictly  consistent  with  the  whole 
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design,  and  arises  out  of  some  culminating  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  character  which  the  whole  story  has  led  up 
to,  it  seems  to  me  to  become,  as  it  were,  an  act  of  divine 
justice.  And  when  I  use  Miss  Pross  (though  this  is  quite 
another  question)  to  bring  about  that  catastrophe,  I  have 
the  positive  intention  of  making  that  half-comic  interven¬ 
tion  a  part  of  the  desperate  woman’s  failure,  and  of  oppos¬ 
ing  that  mean  death — instead  of  a  desperate  one  in  the 
streets,  which  she  wouldn’t  have  minded — to  the  dignity  of 
Carton’s  wrong  or  right ;  this  was  the  design,  and  seemed  to 
be  in  the  fitness  of  things. 

Now,  as  to  the  reading.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  out 
of  the  question  this  season.  I  have  had  an  attack  of  rheu¬ 
matism — quite  a  stranger  to  me — which  remains  hovering 
about  my  left  side,  after  having  doubled  me  up  in  the  back, 
and  which  would  disable  me  from  standing  for  two  hours. 
I  have  given  up  all  dinners  and  town  engagements,  and  come 
to  my  little  Falstaff  House  here,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
country  training  all  through  the  summer.  Smith  would 
have  proposed  any  appointment  to  see  you  on  the  subject, 
but  he  has  been  dreadfully  ill  with  tic.  Whenever  I  read  in 
London,  I  will  gladly  put  a  night  aside  for  your  purpose, 
and  we  will  plot  to  connect  your  name  with  it,  and  give  it 
some  speciality.  But  this  could  not  be  before  Christmas 
time,  as  I  should  not  be  able  to  read  sooner,  for  in  the  hot 
weather  it  would  be  useless.  Let  me  hear  from  you  about  this 
when  you  have  considered  it.  It  would  greatly  diminish 
the  expenses,  remember. 

Ever  affectionately  and  faithfully. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Seventeenth  June,  1860. 


My  dear  Lord  John  Russeel, — I  cannot 


The 


thank  you  enough  for  your  kind  note  and  its  most  Lord  John, 
welcome  enclosure.  My  sailor-boy  comes  home 
from  Portsmouth  to-morrow,  and  will  be  overjoyed.  His 
masters  have  been  as  anxious  for  getting  his  nomination  as 
though  it  were  some  distinction  for  themselves. 

Ever  your  faithful  and  obliged. 
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Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 

*  Sunday ,  Twenty-ninth  July,  1860. 

Mr  My  dear  Wilkie, — Let  me  send  you  my  heart- 

wiikie  iest  congratulations  on  your  having  come  to  the 
end  of  your  (as  yet)  last  labour,  and  having  tri¬ 
umphantly  finished  your  best  book  [ The  Woman  in  White]. 
I  presume  that  the  undersigned  obedient  disciple  may  read 
it  now? 

Let  us  dine  at  the  office  on  Tuesday  at  five.  I  am  free 
until  half-past  seven. 

I  am  something  worn  to-day  by  a  sad  expedition  to  Man¬ 
chester  and  back.  Perhaps  Wills  has  told  you  that  poor 
Alfred  [Dickens]  is  dead.  Ever  affectionately. 


Gad’s  PIill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Wednesday,  Eighth  August,  1860. 

The  Earl  of  My  DEAR  LORD  CARLISLE, - Coming  back 

here  after  an  absence  of  three  days  in  town,  I  find 
your  kind  and  cordial  letter  lying  on  my  table.  I  heartily 
thank  you  for  it,  and  highly  esteem  it.  I  understand  that 
the  article  on  the  spirits  to  which  you  refer  was  written  by 
R.  B — — ■  (he  played  an  Irish  porter  in  one  scene  of  Bul- 
wer’s  comedy  at  Devonshire  House).  Between  ourselves,  I 
think  it  must  be  taken  with  a  few  grains  of  salt,  imperial 

measure.  The  experiences  referred  to  ‘came  off’  at  - , 

where  the  spirit  of - (among  an  extensive  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  bodiless  circle)  dines  sometimes!  Mr. - ,  the  high 

priest  of  the  mysteries,  I  have  some  considerable  reason — de¬ 
rived  from  two  honourable  men — for  mistrusting.  And  that 
some  of  the  disciples  are  very  easy  of  belief  I  know. 

All  goes  well  with  me,  thank  God !  I  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  delighted  to  see  you  again,  and  to  show  you  where 
the  Falstaff  robbery  was  done.  My  eldest  daughter  keeps 
my  house,  and  it  is  one  I  was  extraordinarily  fond  of  when 
a  child. — My  dear  Lord  Carlisle, 

Ever  affectionately  yours. 

\ 

PS. — I  am  prowling  about,  meditating  a  new  book. 
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Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

Tuesday,  Fourth  September,  1860. 

My  dear  Wills, — Your  description  of  your  Mr.  w.  h. 
sea-castle  makes  your  room  here  look  uncommonly  Wllls‘ 
dusty.  Likewise  the  costermongers  in  the  street  Outside,  and 
the  one  customer  (drunk,  with  his  head  on  the  table)  in  the 
Crown  Coffee  House  over  the  way,  in  York  Street,  have  an 
earthy,  and,  as  I  may  say,  a  land-lubberly  aspect.  Cape 
Horn,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  is  a  tremendous  way  off,  and 
there  are  more  bricks  and  cabbage-leaves  between  this  office 
and  that  dismal  point  of  land  than  you  can  possibly  imagine. 

Coming  here  from  the  station  this  morning,  I  met,  coming 
from  the  execution  of  the  Wentworth  murderer,  such  a  tide 
of  ruffians  as  never  could  have  flowed  from  any  point  but  the 
gallows.  Without  any  figure  of  speech  it  turned  one  white 
and  sick  to  behold  them. 

Tavistock  House  is  cleared  to-day,  and  possession  delivered 
up.  I  must  say  that  in  all  things  the  purchaser  has  behaved 
thoroughly  well,  and  that  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  occa¬ 
sion  when  I  have  had  money  dealings  with  a  Christian  that 
have  been  so  satisfactory,  considerate,  and  trusting. 

I  am  ornamented  at  present  with  one  of  my  most  intensely 
preposterous  and  utterly  indescribable  colds.  If  you  were  to 
make  a  voyage  from  Cape  Horn  to  Wellington  Street,  you 
would  scarcely  recognise  in  the  bowed  form,  weeping  eyes, 
rasped  nose,  and  snivelling  wretch  whom  you  would  encoun¬ 
ter  here,  the  once  gay  and  sparkling,  etc.  etc. 

Everything  else  here  is  as  quiet  as  possible.  Wilkie  looked 
in  to-day,  going  to  Gloucestershire  for  a  week.  The  office 
is  full  of  discarded  curtains  and  coverings  from  Tavistock 
House,  which  Georgina  is  coming  up  this  evening  to  select 
from  and  banish.  Mary  is  in  raptures  with  the  beauties  of 
Dunkeld,  but  is  not  very  well  in  health.  The  Admiral  (Syd- 
ney)  goes  up  for  his  examination  to-morrow.  If  he  fails  to 
pass  with  credit,  I  will  never  believe  in  anybody  again,  so  in 
that  case  look  out  for  your  own  reputation  with  me. 

I  beg  to  send  my  kind  regard  to  Mrs.  Wills,  and  to  en¬ 
quire  how  she  likes  wearing  a  hat,  which  of  course  she  does. 
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I  also  want  to  know  from  her  in  confidence  whether  Crwllm 
f estidimo g  llymthll  y  wodd? 

Yesterday  I  burnt,  in  the  field  at  Gad’s  Hill,  the  accumu¬ 
lated  letters  and  papers  of  twenty  years.  They  sent  up  a 
smoke  like  the  genie  when  he  got  out  of  the  casket  on  the 
seashore;  and  as  it  was  -an  exquisite  day  when  I  began,  and 
rained  very  heavily  when  I  finished,  I  suspect  my  correspond¬ 
ence  of  having  overcast  the  face  of  the  heavens. 

Ever  faithfully. 

PS. — Kind  regards  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Novelli.1 

Hullah’s  daughter  (an  artist)  tells  me  that  certain  female 
students  have  addressed  the  Royal  Academy,  entreating  them 
to  find  a  place  for  their  education.  I  think  it  a  capital  move, 
for  which  I  can  do  something  popular  and  telling  in  the 
Register.  Adelaide  Procter  is  active  in  the  business,  and 
has  a  copy  of  their  letter.  Will  you  write  to  her  for  that, 
and  anything  else  she  may  have  about  it,  telling  her  that  I 
strongly  approve,  and  want  to  help  them  myself? 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Friday  Night,  Fourteenth  September,  1860. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Watson, — I  lose  no  time  in  an¬ 
swering  your  letter ;  and  first  as  to  business,  the 
school  in  the  High  Town  at  Boulogne  was  ex- 
The  boys  all  English,  the  two  proprietors  an  old 
Eton  master  and  one  of  the  Protestant  clergymen  of  the 
town.  The  teaching  unusually  sound  and  good.  The  man¬ 
ner  and  conduct  developed  in  the  boys  quite  admirable.  But 
I  have  never  seen  a  gentleman  so'  perfectly  acquainted  with 
boy -nature  as  the  Eton  master.  There  was  a  perfect  under¬ 
standing  between  him  and  his  charges ;  nothing  pedantic  on 
his  part,  nothing  slavish  on  their  parts.  The  result  was, 
that  either  with  him  or  away  from  him,  the  boys  combined  an 
ease  and  frankness  with  a  modesty  and  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  that  was  really  above  all  praise.  Alfred  went  from 
there  to  a  great  school  at  Wimbledon,  where  they  train  for  In¬ 
dia  and  the  artillery  and  engineers.  Sydney  went  from  there 

i  With  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wills  were  staying  at  Aberystwith. 


The  Hon. 

Mrs. 

Watson. 

cellent. 
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to  Mr.  Barrow,  at  Southsea.  In  both  instances  the  new 
masters  wrote  to  me  of  their  own  accord,  bearing  quite  unso¬ 
licited  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  old,  and  expressing  their 
high  recognition  of  what  they  had  done.  These  things 
speak  for  themselves. 

Sydney  has  just  passed  his  examination  as  a  naval  cadet 
and  come  home,  all  eyes  and  gold  buttons.  He  has  twelve 
days’  leave  before  going  on  board  the  training-ship.  Katie 
and  her  husband  are  in  France,  and  seem  likely  to  remain 
there  for  an  indefinite  period.  Mary  is  on  a  month’s  visit 
in  Scotland;  Georgina,  Frank,  and  Plorn  are  at  home  here; 
and  we  all  want  Mary  and  her  little  dog  back  again.  I 
have  sold  Tavistock  House,  am  making  this  rather  complete 
in  its  way,  and  am  on  the  restless  eve  of  beginning  a  new 
big  book;  but  mean  to  have  a  furnished  house  in  town  (in 
some  accessible  quarter)  from  February  or  so  to  June.  May 
we  meet  there. 

Your  handwriting  is  always  so  full  of  pleasant  memories 
to  me,  that  wrhen  I  took  it  out  of  the  post-office  at  Rochester 
this  afternoon  it  quite  stinred  my  heart.  But  we  must  not 
think  of  old  times  as  sad  times,  or  regard  them  as  anything 
but  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  present.  We  must  all 
climb  steadily  up  the  mountain  after  the  talking  bird,  the 
singing  tree,  and  the  yellow  water,  and  must  all  bear  in  mind 
that  the  previous  climbers  who  were  scared  into  looking  back 
got  turned  into  black  stone. 

Mary  Boyle  was  here  a  little  while  ago,  as  affectionate 
at  heart  as  ever,  as  young,  and  as  pleasant.  Of  course  we 
talked  often  of  you.  So  let  me  know  when  you  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  Half  moon  Street,  and  I  shall  be  truly  delighted  to 
come  and  see  you. 

For  my  attachments  are  strong  attachments  and  never 
weaken.  In  right  of  bygones,  I  feel  as  if  ‘all  Northampton¬ 
shire’  belonged  to  me,  as  all  Northumberland  did  to  Lord 
Bateman  in  the  ballad.  In  memory  of  your  warming  your 
feet  at  the  fire  in  that  waste  of  a  waiting-room  when  I  read 
at  Brighton,  I  have  ever  since  taken  that  watering-place  to 
my  bosom  as  I  never  did  before.  And  you  and  Switzerland 
are  always  one  to  me,  and  always  inseparable. 
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Charley  was  heard  of  yesterday,  from  Shanghai,  going  to 
Japan,  intending  to  meet  his  brother  Walter  at  Calcutta, 
and  having  an  idea  of  beguiling  the  time  between  whiles  by 
asking  to  be  taken  as  an  amateur  with  the  English  Chinese 
forces.  Everybody  caressed  him  and  asked  him  everywhere, 
and  he  seemed  to  go. 

Ever  affectionately  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Twenty-third  September,  1860. 

M  My  dear  E.  Y.,1 — I  did  not  write  to  you  in 

Edmund  your  bereavement,  because  I  knew  that  the  girls 
had  written  to  you,  and  because  I  instinctively 
shrunk  from  making  a  form  of  what  was  so  real.  You 
knew  what  a  loving  and  faithful  remembrance  I  always  had 
of  your  mother  as  a  part  of  my  youth — no  more  capable  of 
restoration  than  my  youth  itself.  All  the  womanly  good¬ 
ness,  grace,  and  beauty  ^  of  my  drama  went  out  with  her. 
To  the  last  I  never  coyld  hear  her  voice  without  emotion. 
I  think  of  her  as  of  a  beautiful  part  of  my  own  youth,  and 
this  dream  that  we  are  all  dreaming  seems  to  darken. 

But  it  is  not  to  say  this  that  I  write  now.  It  comes  to 
the  point  of  my  pen  in  spite  of  me. 

‘Holding  up  the  Mirror’  is  in  next  week’s  number.  I  have 
taken  out  all  the  personal  part  of  it.  Not  because  I  disliked 
it  (for,  indeed,  I  thought  it  the  best  part  of  the  paper),  but 
because  it  rather  grated  on  me,  going  over  the  proof  at  that 
time,  as  a  remembrance  that  would  be  better  reserved  a  little 
while.  Also  because  it  made  rather  a  mixture  of  yourself  as 
an  individual,  with  something  that  does  not  belong  or  attach 
to  you  as  an  individual.  You  can  have  the  MS.;  and  as  a 
part  of  a  paper  describing  your  own  juvenile  remembrances 
of  a  theatre,  there  it  is,  needing  no  change  or  adaptation. 

Ever  faithfully. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Twenty-third  September,  1860. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — If  you  had  been  away 

from  us  and  ill  with  anybody  in  the  world  but  our 

i  On  the  death  of  his  mother. 
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Dickens. 
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dear  Mrs.  White,  I  should  have  been  in  a  state  of  the  great¬ 
est  anxiety  and  uneasiness  about  you.  But  as  I  know  it  to  be 
impossible  that  you  could  be  in  kinder  or  better  hands,  I  was 
not  in  the  least  restless  about  you,  otherwise  than  as  it  grieved 
me  to  hear  of  my  poor  dear  girl’s  suffering  such  pain.  I 
hope  it  is  over  now  for  many  a  long  day,  and  that  you  will 
come  back  to  us  a  thousand  times  better  in  health  than  you 
left  us. 

Don’t  come  back  too  soon.  Take  time  and  get  well  re¬ 
stored.  There  is  no  hurry,  the  house  is  not  near  to-rights 
yet,  and  though  we  all  want  you,  and  though  Boy  wants 
you,  we  all  (including  Boy)  deprecate  a  fatiguing  journey 
being  taken  too  soon. 

As  to  the  carpenters,  they  are  absolutely  maddening. 
They  are  always  at  work,  yet  never  seem  to  do  anything. 
Lillie  was  down  on  Friday,  and  said  (his  eye  fixed  on  Maid¬ 
stone,  and  rubbing  his  hand  to  conciliate  his  moody  em¬ 
ployer)  that  6he  didn’t  think  there  would  be  very  much  left 
to  do  after  Saturday,  the  Twenty-ninth/ 

I  didn’t  throw  him  out  of  the  window.  Your  aunt  tells 
you  all  the  news,  and  leaves  me  no  chance  of  distinguishing 
myself,  I  know.  You  have  been  told  all  about  my  brackets 
in  the  drawing-room,  all  about  the  glass  rescued  from  the 
famous  stage-wreck  at  Tavistock  House,  all  about  every¬ 
thing  here  and  at  the  office.  The  office  is  really  a  success. 
As  comfortable,  cheerful,  and  private  as  anything  of  the 
kind  can  possibly  be. 

I  took  the  Admiral  (but  this  you  know  too,  no  doubt)  to 
Dollond’s,  the  mathematical  instrument  maker’s,  last  Mon¬ 
day,  to  buy  that  part  of  his  outfit.  His  sextant  (which  is 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  cocked  hat),  on  being  applied 
to  his  eye,  entirely  concealed  him.  Not  the  faintest  vestige 
of  the  distinguished  officer  behind  it  was  perceptible  to  the 
human  vision.  All  through  the  City,  people  turned  round 
and  stared  at  him  with  the  sort  of  pleasure  people  take  in  a 
little  model.  We  went  on  to  Chatham  this  day  week,  in 
search  of  some  big  man-of-war’s-man  who  should  be  under 
obligation  to  salute  him — unfortunately  found  none.  But 
this  no  doubt  you  know  too,  and  all  my  news  falls  flat. 
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I  am  driven  out  of  my  room  by  paint,  and  am  writing  in 
the  best  spare  room.  The  whole  prospect  is  excessively  wet ; 
it  does  not  rain  now,  but  yesterday  it  did  tremendously,  and 
it  rained  very  heavily  in  the  night.  We  are  even  muddy ;  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  this  dry  country  of  chalk  and 
sand.  Everywhere  the  corn  is  lying  out  and  saturated  with 
wet.  The  hops  (nearly  everywhere)  look  as  if  they  had 
been  burnt. 

In  my  mind’s  eye  I  behold  Mrs.  Bouncer,  still  with  some 
traces  of  her  late  anxiety  on  her  faithful  countenance,  bal¬ 
ancing  herself  a  little  unequally  on  her  bow  fore-legs,  prick¬ 
ing  up  her  ears,  with  her  head  on  one  sid£,  and  slightly  open¬ 
ing  her  intellectual  nostrils.  I  send  my  loving  and  respect¬ 
ful  duty  to  her. 

To  dear  Mrs.  White  say  anything  from  me  that  is  loving 
and  grateful. — My  dearest  Mamie, 

Ever  and  ever  your  most  affectionate  Father. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 
Monday  Night,  Twenty-fourth  September,  1860. 


Miss 

Hogarth. 


My  dearest  Georgy, — At  the  Waterloo  sta¬ 
tion  we  were  saluted  with  ‘Hallo !  here’s  Dickens !’ 
from  divers  naval  cadets,  and  Sir  Richard  Bromley  intro¬ 
duced  himself  to  me,  who  had  his  cadet  son  with  him,  a 
friend  of  Sydney’s.  We  went  down  together,  and  the  boys 
were  in  the  closest  alliance.  Bromley  being  Accountant-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Navy,  and  having  influence  on  board,  got  their 
hammocks  changed  so  that  they  would  swing  side  by  side, 
at  which  they  were  greatly  pleased.  The  moment  we  stepped 
on  board,  the  ‘Hul-lo !  here’s  Dickens !’  was  repeated  on  all 
sides,  and  the  Admiral  (evidently  highly  popular)  shook 
hands  with  about  fifty  of  his  messmates.  Taking  Bromley 
for  my  model  (with  whom  I  fraternised  in  the  most  pathetic 
manner)  I  gave  Sydney  a  sovereign  before  stepping  over 
the  side.  He  was  as  little  overcome  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
boy  to  be,  and  stood  waving  the  gold-banded  cap  as  we  came 
ashore  in  a  boat. 

There  is  no  denying  that  he  looks  very  small  aboard  a 
great  ship,  and  that  a  boy  must  have  a  strong  and  decided 
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speciality  for  the  sea  to  take  to  such  a  life.  Captain  Harris 
was  not  on  board,  but  the  other  chief  officers  were,  and  were 
highly  obliging.  We  went  over  the  ship.  I  should  say 
that  there  can  be  little  or  no  individuality  of  address  to  any 
particular  boy,  but  that  they  all  tumble  through  their  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  crowded  way.  The  Admiral’s  servant  (I  mean 
our  Admiral’s)  had  an  idiotic  appearance,  but  perhaps  it  did 
him  injustice  (a  mahogany-faced  marine  by  station).  The 
Admiral’s  washing  apparatus  is  about  the  size  of  a  muffin- 
plate,  and  he  could  easily  live  in  his  chest.  The  meeting  with 
Bromley  was  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune,  and  the  dear  old 
chap  could  not  have  been  left  more  happily. — Ever,  my 
dearest  Georgy,  Your  most  affectionate. 


Miss  Power. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

Tuesday,  Twenty-fifth  September,  1860. 

My  dear  Marguerite, — I  like  the  article  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  think  the  translation  admirable — 
spirited,  fresh,  bold,  and  evidently  faithful.  I  will  get  the 
paper  into  the  next  number  I  make  up,  No.  78.  I  will  send  a 
proof  to  you  for  your  correction,  either  next  Monday,  or 
this  day  week.  Or  would  you  like  to  come  here  next  Mon¬ 
day  and  dine  with  us  at  five,  and  go  over  to  Madajne  Celeste’s 
opening?  Then  you  could  correct  your  paper  on  the  prem¬ 
ises,  as  they  drink  their  beer  at  the  beer-shops. 

Some  of  the  introductory  remarks  on  French  literature  I 
propose  to  strike  out,  as  a  little  too  essay ical  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  likely  to  throw  out  a  large  portion  of  the  large 
audience  at  starting,  as  suggesting  some  very  different  kind 
of  article.  My  daring  pen  shall  have  imbued  its  murderous 
heart  with  ink  before  you  see  the  proof. 

Ever  affectionately. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Thursday,  Fourth  October,  1860. 

My  dear  Forster, — It  would  be  a  great  Mr.  John 
pleasure  to  me  to  come  to  you,  an  immense  pleas-  Forster’ 
ure,  and  to  sniff  the  sea  I  love  (from  the  shore)  ;  but  I  fear 
I  must  come  down  one  morning  and  come  back  at  night.  I 
will  tell  you  why. 
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Last  week,  I  got  to  work  on  a  new  story.  I  called  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war  at  the  office  on  Tuesday.  It  was  perfectly  clear 
that  the  one  thing  to  be  done  was,  for  me  to  strike  in.  I 
have  therefore  decided  to  begin  a  story,  the  length  of  the 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  on  the  First  of  December — begin  pub¬ 
lishing,  that  is.  I  must  make  the  most  I  can  out  of  the  book. 
When  I  come  down,  I  will  bring  you  the  first  two  or  three 
weekly  parts.  The  name  is,  ‘Great  Expectations.’  I 
think  a  good  name? 

Now  the  preparations  to  get  ahead,  combined  with  the 
absolute  necessity  of  my  giving  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the 
Christmas  number,  will  tie  me  to  the  grindstone  pretty 
tightly.  It  will  be  just  as  much  as  I  can  hope  to  do. 
Therefore,  what  I  hoped  would  be  a  few  days  at  Eastbourne 
diminish  to  a  few  hours. 

I  took  the  Admiral  down  to  Portsmouth.  Every  mari¬ 
time  person  in  the  town  knew  him.  He  seemed  to  know  ev¬ 
ery  boy  on  board  the  Britannia,  and  was  a  tremendous  fa¬ 
it  was  very  characteristic  of  him  that 
they  good-naturedly  helped  him,  he  being  so  very  small,  into 
his  hammock  at  night.  But  he  couldn’t  rest  in  it  on  these 
terms,  and  got  out  again  to  learn  the  right  way  of  getting  in 
independently.  Official  report  stated  that  ‘after  a  few  spills, 
he  succeeded  perfect^,  and  went  to  sleep.’  He  is  perfectly 
happy  on  board,  takes  tea  with  the  captain,  leads  choruses 
on  Saturday  nights,  and  has  an  immense  marine  for  a  serv¬ 
ant. 

I  saw  Edmund  Yates  at  the  office,  and  he  told  me  that, 
during  all  his  mother’s  wanderings  of  mind,  which  were  al¬ 
most  incessant  at  last,  she  never  once  went  back  to  the  old 
Adelphi  days  until  she  was  just  dying,  when  he  heard  her 
say,  in  great  perplexity :  ‘I  can  not  get  the  words.’ 

Ever,  my  dear  Forster,  affectionately. 


vourite  evidently 


Mr.  w. 

Wilkie 

Collins. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 
Wednesday ,  Twenty-fourth  October,  1860. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I  have  been  down  to  Brigh¬ 
ton  to  see  Forster,  and  found  your  letter  there  on 
arriving  by  express  this  morning.  I  also  found  a 
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letter  from  Georgina,  describing  that  Mary’s  horse  went  down 
suddenly  on  a  stone,  and  how  Mary  was  thrown,  and  had  her 
riding-habit  torn  to  pieces,  and  has  a  deep  cut  just  above 
the  knee — fortunately  not  in  the  knee  itself,  which  is  doing 
exceedingly  well,  but  which  will  probably  incapacitate  her 
from  walking  for  days  and  days  to  come.  It  is  well  it  was 
no  worse.  The  accident  occurred  at  Milton,  near  Graves¬ 
end,  and  they  found  Mary  in  a  public-house  there,  wonder¬ 
fully  taken  care  of  and  looked  after. 

Your  account  of  your  passage  goes  to  my  heart  through 
my  stomach.  What  a  pity  I  was  not  there  on  board  to  pre¬ 
sent  that  green-visaged,  but  sweet-tempered  and  uncom¬ 
plaining  spectacle  of  imbecility,  at  which  I  am  so  expert 
under  stormy  circumstances,  in  the  poet’s  phrase: 

As  I  sweep 
Through  the  deep. 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

What  a  pity  I  am  not  there,  at  Meurice’s,  to  sleep  the  sleep 
of  infancy  through  the  long  plays  where  the  gentlemen  stand 
with  their  backs  to  the  mantelpieces.  What  a  pity  I  am  not 
with  you  to  make  a  third  at  the  Trois  Freres,  and  drink  no 
end  of  bottles  of  Bordeaux,  without  ever  getting  a  touch  of 
redness  in  my  (poet’s  phrase  again)  ‘innocent  nose.’  But 
I  must  go  down  to  Gad’s  to-night,  and  get  to  work  again. 
Four  weekly  numbers  have  been  ground  off*  the  wheel,  and  at 
least  another  must  be  turned  before  we  meet.  They  shall  be 
yours  in  the  slumberous  railway-carriage,  when  we  start  on 
the  first  of  November. 

I  don’t  think  Forster  is  at  all  in  good  health.  He  was  tre¬ 
mendously  hospitable  and  hearty.  I  walked  six  hours  and  a 
half  on  the  downs  yesterday,  and  never  stopped  or  sat.  Early 
in  the  morning,  before  breakfast,  I  went  to  the  nearest  baths 
to  get  a  shower-bath.  They  kept  me  waiting  longer  than  I 
thought  reasonable,  and  seeing  a  man  in  a  cap  in  the  passage, 
I  went  to  him  and  said:  ‘I  really  must  request  that  you’ll  be 
good  enough  to  see  about  this  shower-bath’ ;  and  it  was  Hul- 
lah!  waiting  for  another  bath. 

Rumours  were  brought  into  the  house  on  Saturday  night, 
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that  there  was  a  ‘ghost’  up  at  Larkins’  monument.  Plorn 
was  frightened  to  death,  and  I  was  apprehensive  of  the 
ghost’s  spreading  and  coming  here,  and  causing  ‘warning’ 
and  desertion  among  the  servants.  Frank  was  at  home,  and 
Andrew  Gordon  was  with  us.  Time,  nine  o’clock.  Village 
talk  and  credulity,  amazing.  I  armed  the  two  boys  with  a 
short  stick  apiece,  and  shouldered  my  double-barrelled  gun, 
well  loaded  with  shot.  ‘Now  observe,’  says  I  to  the  domes¬ 
tics,  ‘if  anybody  is  playing  tricks  and  has  got  a  head,  I’ll 
blow  it  off.’  Immense  impression.  New  groom  evidently 
*  convinced  that  he  has  entered  the  service  of  a  bloodthirsty 
demon.  We  ascend  to  the  monument.  Stop  at  the  gate. 
Moon  is  rising.  Heavy  shadows.  ‘Now,  look  out!’  (from 
the  bloodthirsty  demon,  in  a  loud,  distinct  voice).  ‘If  the 
ghost  is  here  and  I  see  him,  so  help  me  God  I’ll  fire  at  him !’ 
Suddenly,  as  we  enter  the  field,  a  most  extraordinary  noise 
responds — terrific  noise — human  noise — and  yet  superhuman 
noise.  B.  T.  D.  brings  piece  to  his  shoulder.  ‘Did  you  hear 
that,  pa?’  says  Frank.  ‘I  did,’  says  I.  Noise  repeated — 
portentous,  derisive,  dull,  dismal,  damnable.  We  advance 
towards  the  sound.  Something  white  comes  lumbering 
through  the  darkness.  -  An  asthmatic  sheep !  Dead,  as  I 
judge,  by  this  time.  Leaving  Frank  to  guard  him,  I  took 
Andrew  with  me,  and  went  all  round  the  monument,  and  down 
into  the  ditch,  and  examined  the  field  well,  thinking  it  likely 
that  somebody  might  be  taking  advantage  of  the  sheep  to 
frighten  the  village.  Drama  ends  with  discovery  of  no  one, 
and  triumphant  return  to  rum-and-water. 

Ever  affectionately. 

Gad’s  Hill,  Wednesday,  Thirty-first  October,  1860. 

Sir  John  My  dear  Sir  John,1 — First  let  me  congratu- 

Bownng.  ]ate  yOU  on  yOUr  marriage  and  wish  you  all  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity. 

Secondly,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  was  greatly  vexed  with 
the  Chatham  people  for  not  giving  me  early  notice  of  your 
lecture.  In  that  case  I  should  (of  course)  have  presided, 

i  Sir  John  Bowring,  formerly  her  Majesty’s  Plenipotentiary  in  China 
and  Governor  of  Hong  Kong. 
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as  President  of  the  Institution,  and  I  should  have  asked  you 
to  honour  iuy  Falstaff  house  here.  But  when  they  made 
your  kind  intention  known  to  me,  I  had  made  some  impor¬ 
tant  business  engagements  at  the  All  the  Year  Round  office 
for  that  evening,  which  I  could  not  possibly  forego.  I 
charged  them  to  tell  you  so,  and  was  going  to  write  to  you 
when  I  found  your  kind  letter. 

We  heard  of  your  accident  here,  and  of  your  ‘making 
nothing  of  it.’  I  said  that  you  didn’t  make  much  of  disas¬ 
ters,  and  that  you  took  poison  (from  natives)  as  quite  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  way  of  business. 

Faithfully  Yours. 

Bideford,  North  Devon,  Thursday  Night ,  First  November,  1860. 

My  dearest  Georgy, — I  write  (with  the  most  Miss 
impracticable  iron  pen  on  earth)  to  report  Hogarth- 
our  safe  arrival  here,  in  a  beastly  hotel.  We  start 
to-morrow  morning  at  nine  on  a  two  day’s  posting  be¬ 
tween  this  and  Liskeard  in  Cornwall.  We  are  due  in 
Liskeard  (but  nobody  seems  to  know  anything  about 
the  roads)  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  we  purpose  mak¬ 
ing  an  excursion  in  that  neighbourhood  on  Sunday,  and 
coming  up  from  Liskeard  on  Monday  by  Great  Western  fast 
train,  which  will  get  us  to  London,  please  God,  in  good  time 
on  Monday  evening.  There  I  shall  hear  from  you,  and 
know  whether  dear  Mamie  will  move  to  London  too. 

We  had  a  pleasant  journey  down  here,  and  a  beautiful 
day.  No  adventures  whatever.  Nothing  has  happened  to 
Wilkie,  and  he  sends  love. 

We  had  stinking  fish  for  dinner,  and  have  been  able  to 
drink  nothing,  though  we  have  ordered  wine,  beer,  and 
brandy-and-water.  There  is  nothing  in  the  house  but  two 
tarts  and  a  pair  of  snuffers.  The  landlady  is  playing  crib- 
bage  with  the  landlord  in  the  next  room  (behind  a  thin  par¬ 
tition),  and  they  seem  quite  comfortable. — Ever,  my  dearest 
Georgy,  Your  most  affectionate. 
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Mr.  Austen 
Henry 
La  yard. 


Gad's  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Fourth  December,  1860. 

My  dear  Layard, — I  know  you  will  readily 
believe  that  I  would  come  if  I  could,  and  that  I 
am  heartily  sorry  I  cannot, 

A  new  story  of  my  writing,  nine  months  long,  is  just  be¬ 
gun  in  All  the  Year  Round.  A  certain  allotment  of  my 
time  when  I  have  that  story-demand  upon  me,  has,  all 
through  my  author  life,  been  an  essential  condition  of  my 
health  and  success.  I  have  just  returned  here  to  work  so 
many  hours  every  day  for  so  many  days.  It  is  really  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  break  my  bond. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  England  who  is  more  earnestly 
your  friend  and  admirer  than  I  am.  The  conviction  that 
you  know  it,  helps  me  out  through  this  note.  You  are  a 
man  of  so  much  mark  to  me,  that  I  even  regret  your  going 
into  the  House  of  Commons — for  which  assembly  I  have 
but  a  scant  respect.  But  I  would  not  mention  it  to  the 
Southwark  electors  if  I  could  come  to-morrow;  though  I 
should  venture  to  tell  them  (and  even  that  your  friends 
would  consider  very  impolitic)  that  I  think  them  very  much 
honoured  for  having  such  a  candidate  for  their  suffrages. 

My  daughter  and  sister-in-law  want  to  know  what  you 
have  done  with  your  ‘pledge’  to  come  down  here  again.  If 
they  had  votes  for  Southwark  they  would  threaten  to  oppose 
you — but  would  never  do  it.  I  was  solemnly  sworn  at  break¬ 
fast  to  let  you  know  that  we  should  be  delighted  to  see  you. 
Bear  witness  that  I  kept  my  oath. — Ever,  my  dear  Layard, 

Faithfully  yours. 


Miss  Mary 
Boyle. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

Friday,  Twenty-eighth  December,  1860. 

My  dear  Mary, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
I  thank  you  far  the  beautiful  cigar-case,  and 
how  seasonable,  and  friendly,  and  good,  and  warm-hearted  it 
looked  when  I  opened  it  at  Gad’s  Hill.  Besides  which,  it 
is  a  cigar-case,  and  will  hold  cigars ;  two  crowning  merits 
that  I  never  yet  knew  to  be  possessed  by  any  article  claim¬ 
ing  the  same  name.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  but  more  than 
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all  because  it  comes  from  you,  I  love  it,  and  send  you  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty  kisses,  with  one  in  for  the  new  year. 

I  have  no  news,  except  that  I  am  not  quite  well,  and  am 
being  doctored.  Pray  read  Great  Expectations.  I  think  it 
is  very  droll.  It  is  a  very  great  success,  and  seems  univer¬ 
sally  liked.  I  suppose  because  it  opens  funnily,  and  with  an 
interest  too. 

I  pass  my  time  here  (I  am  staying  here  alone)  in  work¬ 
ing,  taking  physic,  and  taking  a  stall  at  a  theatre  every 
night.  On  Boxing  Night  I  was  at  Covent  Garden.  A  dull 
pantomime  was  ‘worked’  (as  we  say)  better  than  I  ever 
saw  a  heavy  piece  worked  on  a  first  night,  until  suddenly 
and  without  a  moment’s  warning,  every  scene  on  that  im¬ 
mense  stage  fell  over  on  its  face,  and  disclosed  chaos  by 
gaslight  behind !  There  never  was  such  a  business ;  about 
sixty  people  who  were  on  the  stage  being  extinguished  in 
the  most  remarkable  manner.  Not  a  soul  was  hurt.  In  the 
uproar,  some  moon-calf  rescued  a  porter  pot,  six  feet  high 
(out  of  which  the  clowri  had  been  drinking  when  the  acci¬ 
dent  happened),  and  stood  it  on  the  cushion  of  the  lowest 
proscenium  box,  P.  S.,  beside  a  lady  and  gentleman,  who 
were  dreadfully  ashamed  of  it.  The  moment  the  house 
knew  that  nobody  was  injured,  they  directed  their  whole 
attention  to  this  gigantic  porter  pot  in  its  genteel  position 
(the  lady  and  gentleman  trying  to  hide  behind  it),  and 
roared  with  laughter.  When  a  modest  footman  came  from 
behind  the  curtain  to  clear  it,  and  took  it  up  in  his  arms  like 
a  Brobdingnagian  baby,  we  all  laughed  more  than  ever  we 
had  laughed  in  our  lives.  I  don’t  know  why. 

We  have  had  a  fire  here,  but  our  people  put  it  out  before 
the  parish-engine  arrived,  like  a  drivelling  perambulator, 
with  the  beadle  in,  it,  like  an  imbecile  baby.  Popular  opin¬ 
ion,  disappointed  in  the  fire  having  been  put  out,  snowballed 
the  beadle.  God  bless  it! 

Over  the  way  at  the  Lyceum,  there  is  a  very  fair  Christ¬ 
mas  piece,  with  one  or  two  uncommonly  well-done  nigger 
songs — one  remarkably  gay  and  mad,  done  in  the  finale  to  a 
scene.  Also  a  very  nice  transformation,  though  I  don’t 
know  what  it  means. 
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The  poor  actors  waylay  me  in  Bow  Street  to  represent 
their  necessities ;  and  I  often  see  one  cut  down  a  court  when 
he  beholds  me  coming1,  cut  round  Drury  Lane  to  face  me, 
and  come  up  towards  me  near  this  door  in  the  freshest  and 
most  accidental  way,  as  if  I  was  the  last  person  he  expected 
to  see  on  the  surface  of  this  globe.  The  other  day  there 
thus  appeared  before  me  (simultaneously  with  a  scent  of 
rum  in  the  air)  one  aged  and  greasy  man,  with  a  pair  of 
pumps  under  his  arm,.  He  said  he  thought  if  he  could  get 
down  to  somewhere  (I  think  it  was  Newcastle),  he  would  get 
‘taken  on’  as  Pantaloon,  the  existing  Pantaloon  being  ‘a 
stick,  sir — a  mere  muff.’  I  observed  that  I  was.  sorry  times 
were  so  bad  with  him.  ‘Mr.  Dickens,  you  know  our  pro¬ 
fession,  sir — no  one  knows  it  better,  sir — there  is  no  right 
feeling  in  it.  I  was  Harlequin  on  your  own  circuit,  sir,  for 
five-and-thirty  years,  and  was  displaced  by  a  boy,  sir! — a 
boy !’ 

So  no  more  at  present,  from,  my  dear  Mary,  your  ever 
affectionate  Joe. 

PS.— DON’T  I  pine  neither? 

Captain  Dear  Friend, — -I  am  heartily  obliged  to  you 

Morgan.  for  your  seasonable  and  welcome  remembrance. 
It  came  to  the  office  (while  I  was  there)  in  the  pleasantest 
manner,  brought  by  two  seafaring  men  as  if  they  had  swum 

across  with  it.  I  have  aready  told - what  I  am  very  well 

assured  of  concerning  you,  but  you  are  such  a  noble  fellow 
that  I  must  not  pursue  that  subject.  But  you  will  at  least 
take  my  cordial  and  affectionate  thanks.  .  .  .  We  have 

a  touch  of  most  beautiful  weather  here  now,  and  this  coun¬ 
try  is  most  beautiful  too.  I  wish  I  could  carry  you  off  to 
a  favourite  spot  of  mine  between  this  and  Maidstone,  where 
I  often  smoke  your  cigars  and  think  of  you.  We  often 
take  our  lunch  on  a  hillside  there  in  the  summer,  and  then  I 
lie  down  on  the  grass — a  splendid  example  of  laziness — and 
say,  ‘Nowt  for  my  Morgan!’ 

My  daughter  and  her  aunt  declare  that  they  know  the 
true  scent  of  the  true  article  (which  I  don’t  in  the  least 
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believe),  and  sometimes  they  exclaim,  ‘That’s  not  a  Mor¬ 
gan,’  and  the  worst  of  it  is  they  were  once  right  by  acci¬ 
dent.  ...  I  hope  you  will  have  seen  the  Christmas 
number  of  All  the  Year  Round.1  Here  and  there  in  the 
description  of  the  sea-going  hero,  I  have  given  a  touch  or 
two  of  remembrance  of  Somebody  you  know ;  very  heartily 
desiring  that  thousands  of  people  may  have  some  faint  re¬ 
flection  of  the  pleasure  I  have  for  many  years  derived  from 
the  contemplation  of  a  most  amiable  nature  and  most  re¬ 
markable  man.  Every  affectionately  yours. 

1861 

,  NARRATIVE 

This,  as  far  as  his  movements  were  concerned,  was  again  a 
very  unsettled  year  with  Charles  Dickens.  He  hired  a 
furnished  house  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  which  he,  with  his 
household,  occupied  for  some  months.  During  the  season 
he  gave  several  readings  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  After  a  short 
summer  holiday  at  Gad’s  Hill,  he  started,  in  the  autumn,  on 
a  reading  tour  in  the  English  provinces.  Mr.  Arthur 
Smith,  being  seriously  ill,  could  not  accompany  him  in  this 
tour;  and  Mr.  Headland,  who  was  formerly  in  office  at  St. 
Martin’s  Hall,  was  engaged  as  business  manager  of  these 
readings.  Mr.  Arthur  Smith  died  in  October,  and  Charles 
Dickens’  distress  at  the  loss  of  this  loved  friend  and  compan¬ 
ion  is  touchingly  expressed  in  many  of  his  letters  of  this 
year. 

There  are  also  sorrowful  allusions  to  the  death  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Henry  Austin,  which  sad  event  likewise 
happened  in  October.  And  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Austin 
(‘Letitia’)  has  reference  to  her  affliction. 

In  June  of  this  year  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton  at  Knebworth,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  and 
sister-in-law,  who  also  joined  him  in  Edinburgh  during  his 
autumn  tour.  But  this  course  of  readings  was  brought 
rather  suddenly  to  an  end  on  account  of  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Consort. 


1  A  Message  from  the  Sea. 
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Besides  being  constantly  occupied  with  the  business  of 
these  readings,  Charles  Dickens  was  still  at  work  on  his  story 
of  Great  Expectations ,  which  was  appearing  weekly  in  All 
the  Year  Round.  The  story  closed  on  the  Third  of  Au¬ 
gust,  when  it  was  published  as  a  whole  in  three  volumes,  and 
inscribed  to  Mr.  Chauncy  Hare  Townshend.  The  Christmas 
number  of  All  the  Year  Round  was  called  Tom  Tiddler's 
Ground ,  to  which  Charles  Dickens  contributed  three  stories. 

The  first  letter  in  this  year  is  given  more  as  a  specimen  of 
the  claims  which  were  constantly  being  made  upon  Charles 
Dickens’  time  and  patience,  than  because  we  consider  the 
letter  itself  to  contain  much  public  interest;  excepting,  in¬ 
deed,  as  showing  his  always  considerate  and  courteous  re¬ 
plies  to  such  constant  applications. 

‘The  fire’  mentioned  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Forster  was  the 
great  fire  in  Tooley  Street.  Young  Mr.  Morgan,  the  son 
of  Captain  Morgan,  was,  during  the  years  he  passed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  constant  visitor  at  Gad’s  Hill.  The  ‘Elwin’  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  letter  written  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  was  the 
Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin,  a  Norfolk  clergyman  well  known  in 
the  literary  wrorld,  and  who  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review. 

The  explanation  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  John  Agate,  of 
Dover,  we  give  in  that  gentleman’s  own  words : 

‘There  are  few  public  men  with  the  strain  upon  their  time 
and  energies  which  he  had  particularly  (and  which  I  know 
better  now  that  I  have  read  his  life),  who  would  have  spared 
the  time  to  have  written  such  a  long  courteous  letter. 

‘I  wrote  to  him  rather  in  anger,  and  left  the  letter  myself 
at  The  Lord  Warden,  as  I  and  my  family  were  very  much 
disappointed,  after  having  purchased  our  tickets  so  long  be¬ 
fore,  to  find  we  could  not  get  into  the  room,  as  money  was 
being  received,  but  his  kind  letter  explained  all.’ 

Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’  26  Wellington  Street,  W.C.1 

Tuesday  Evening,  Eighth  January,  1861. 

Anony-  Dear  Sir, — I  feel  it  quite  hopeless  to  endeav¬ 

our  to  present  my  position  before  you,  in  refer- 

i  The  same  house,  but  the  numbering  of  Wellington  Street  had  been 
altered  since  1860. 
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ence  to  such  a  letter  as  jours,  in  its  plain  and  true  light. 
When  you  suppose  it  would  have  cost  Mr.  Thackeray  ‘but 
a  word’  to  use  his  influence  to  obtain  you  some  curatorship 
or  the  like,  you  fill  me  with  the  sense  of  impossibility  of  lead- 
ing  you  to  a  more  charitable  judgment  of  Mr.  Dickens. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  put  the  truth  before  you.  Scarcely 
a  day  of  my  life  passes,  or  has  passed  for  many  years,  with¬ 
out  bringing  me  some  letters  similar  to  yours.  Often  they 
will  come  by  dozens — scores — hundreds.  My  time  and  at¬ 
tention  would  be  pretty  well  occupied  without  them,  and  the 
claims  upon  me  (some  very  near  home),  for  all  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  means  of  help  that  I  do  and  do  not  possess,  are  not 
commonly  heavy.  I  have  no  power  to  aid  you  towards  the 
attainment  of  your  object.  It  is  the  simple  exact  truth, 
and  nothing  can  alter  it.  So  great  is  the  disquietude  I 
constantly  undergo  from  having  to  write  to  some  new  cor¬ 
respondent  in  this  strain,  that,  God  knows,  I  would  resort  to 
another  relief  if  I  could. 

Your  studies  from  nature  appear  to  me  to  express  an  ex¬ 
cellent  observation  of  nature,  in  a  loving  and  healthy  spirit. 
But  what  then?  The  dealers  and  dealers’  prices  of  which 
you  complain  will  not  be  influenced  by  that  honest  opinion. 
Nor  will  it  have  the  least  effect  upon  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  or  the  Directors  of  the  School  of  Design. 
Assuming  your  supposition  to  be  correct  that  these  author¬ 
ities  are  adverse  to  you,  I  have  no  more  power  than  you 
have  to  render  them  favourable.  And  assuming  them  to 
be  quite  disinterested  and  dispassionate  towards  you,  I  have 
no  voice  or  weight  in  any  appointment  that  any  of  them 
make. 

I  write  under  the  pressure  of  occupation  and  business,  and 
therefore  write  briefly.  Faithfully  yours. 

Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Roihstd,’ 
Wednesday,  Twenty-third  January,  1861. 

My  dear  Bulwer  Lytton, — I  am  delighted  SirEdward 
to  receive  your  letter,  and  to  look  forward  with  Buiwer 
confidence  to  having  such  a  successor  in  August.  I 
can  honestly  assure  you  that  I  never  have  been  so  pleased  at 
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heart  in  all  my  literary  life,  as  I  am  in  the  proud  thought  of 
standing  side  by  side  with  you  before  this  great  audience. 

In  regard  of  the  story,1  I  have  perfect  faith  in  such  a 
master-hand  as  yours ;  and  I  know  that  what  such  an  artist 
feels  to  be  terrible  and  original,  is  unquestionably  so.  You 
whet  my  interest  by  what  you  write  of  it  to  the  utmost 
extent.  Believe  me  ever  affectionately  yours. 

Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’  Friday ,  First  February ,  1861. 

m.  De  My  dear  Cerjat, — You  have  read  in  the 

Cerjat.  papers  of  our  heavy  English  frost.  At  Gad’s 

Hill  it  was  so  intensely  cold,  that  in  our  warm  dining-room 
on  Christmas  Day  we  could  hardly  sit  at  the  table.  In  my 
study  on  that  morning,  long  after  a  great  fire  of  coal  and 
wood  had  been  lighted,  the  thermometer  was  I  don’t  know 
where  below  freezing.  The  bath  froze,  and  all  the  pipes 
froze,  and  remained  in  a  stony  state  for  five  or  six  weeks. 
The  water  in  the  bedroom  jugs  froze,  and  blew  up  the 
crockery.  The  snow  on  the  top  of  the  house  froze,  and 
was  imperfectly  removed  with  axes.  My  beard  froze  as  I 
walked  about,  and  I  couldn’t  detach  my  cravat  and  coat 
from  it  until  I  was  thawed  at  the  fire.  My  boys  and  half 
the  officers  stationed  at  Chatham  skated  away  without  a 
check  to  Gravesend — five  miles  off — and  repeated  the  per¬ 
formance  for  three  or  four  weeks.  At  last  the  thaw  came, 
and  then  everything  split,  blew  up,  dripped,  poured,  per¬ 
spired,  and  got  spoilt.  Since  then  we  have  had  a  small 
visitation  of  the  plague  of  servants;  the  cook  (in  a  riding- 
habit)  and  the  groom  (in  a  dress-coat  and  jewels)  having 
mounted  Mary’s  horse  and  mine,  in  our  absence,  and  scoured 
the  neighbouring  country  at  a  rattling  pace.  And  when  I 
went  home  last  Saturday,  I  innocently  wondered  how  the 
horses  came  to  be  out  of  condition,  and  gravely  consulted 
the  said  groom  on  the  subject,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
‘which  they  wanted  reg’lar  work.’  We  are  now  coming  to 
town  until  midsummer.  Having  sold  my  own  house,  to  be 
more  free  and  independent,  I  have  taken  a  very  pretty  fur¬ 
nished  house,  No.  3  Hanover  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park. 

i  A  Strange  Story. 
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This,  of  course,  on  my  daughter’s  account.  For  I  have 
very  good  and  cheerful  bachelor  rooms  here,  with  an  old 
servant  in  charge,  who  is  the  cleverest  man  of  his  kind  in 
the  world,  and  can  do  anything,  from  excellent  carpentery 
to  excellent  cookery,  and  has  been  with  me  three-and-twenty 
years. 

The  American  business  is  the  greatest  English  sensation 
at  present.  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  struggle  of  vio¬ 
lence  will  be  a  very  short  one,  and  will  be  soon  succeeded  by 
some  new  compact  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States.  Meantime  the  Lancashire  mill-owners  are  getting 
very  uneasy. 

The  Italian  state  of  things  is  not  regarded  as  looking  very 
cheerful.  What  from  one’s  natural  sympathies  with  a  people 
so  oppressed  as  the  Italians,  and  one’s  natural  antagonism  to  a 
pope  and  a  Bourbon  (both  of  which  superstitions  I  do  suppose 
the  world  to  have  had  more  than  enough  of),  I  agree  with 
you  concerning  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  greatly  fear  that  the 
Southern  Italians  are  much  degraded.  Still,  an  united 
Italy  wTould  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  world,, 
and  would  be  a  rock  in  Louis  Napoleon’s  way,  as  he  very 
well  knows.  Therefore  the  idea  must  be  championed,  how¬ 
ever  much  against  hope. 

My  eldest  boy,  just  home  from  China,  was  descried  by 
Townshend’s  Henri  the  moment  he  landed  at  Marseilles,  and 
wras  by  him  borne  in  triumph  to  Townshend’s  rooms.  The 
weather  was  snowy,  slushy,  beastly ;  and  Marseilles  was,  as  it 
usually  is  to  my  thinking,  well-nigh  intolerable.  My  boy 
could  not  stay  with  Townshend,  as  he  was  coming  on  by 
express  train;  but  he  says:  ‘I  sat  with  him  and  saw  him  dine. 
He  had  a  leg  of  lamb,  and  a  tremendous  cold.’  That  is  the 
whole  description  I  have  been  able  to  extract  from  him. 

T.his  journal  is  doing  gloriously,  and  Great  Expecta¬ 
tions  is  a  great  success.  I  have  taken  my  third  boy,  Frank 
(Jeffrey’s  godson),  into  this  office.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
he  has  a  natural  literary  taste  and  capacity,  and  may  do 
very  well  with  a  chance  so  congenial  to  his  mind,  and  being 
also  entered  at  the  Bar. 

Dear  me,  when  I  have  to  show  you  about  London,  and 
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we  dine  en  gargon  at  odd  places,  I  shall  scarcely  know  where 
to  begin.  Only  yesterday  I  walked  out  from  here  in  the 
afternoon,  and  thought  I  would  go  down  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  When  I  got  there,  the  day  was  so  beautifully 
bright  and  warm,  that  I  thought  I  would  walk  on  by  Mill- 
bank,  to  see  the  river.  I  walked  straight  on  for  three  miles 
on  a  splendid  broad  esplanade  overhanging  the  Thames,  with 
immense  factories,  railway  works,  and  what-not  erected  on 
it,  and  with  the  strangest  beginnings  and  ends  of  wealthy 
streets  pushing  themselves  into  the  very  Thames.  When  I 
was  a  rower  on  that  river,  it  was  all  broken  ground  and 
ditch,  with  here  and  there  a  public-house  or  two,  an  old 
mill,  and  a  tall  chimney.  I  had  never  seen  it  in  any  state 
of  transition,  though  I  suppose  myself  to  know  this  rather 
large  city  as  well  as  any  one  in  it. 


3  Hanover  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park, 
Saturday  Night,  Ninth  March ,  1861. 

Mr.  e.  m.  My  dear  Ward, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  grat¬ 
ified  I  have  been  by  your  letter,  and  what  a  splen¬ 
did  recompense  it  is  for  any  pleasure  I  am  giving  you.  Such 
generous  and  earnest  sympathy  from  such  a  brother-artist 
gives  me  true  delight.  I  am  proud  of  it,  believe  me,  and 
moved  by  it  to  do  all  the  better.  Ever  faithfully  yours. 


3  Hanover  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park, 
Sunday,  Twenty-eighth  April,  1861. 


Sir  Edward 

Buhver 

Lytton. 


My  dear  Bulwer  Lytton, — My  story  will 
finish  in  the  first  week  in  August.  Yours  ought 
to  begin  in  the  last  week  of  July,  or  the  last 
week  but  one.  Wilkie  Collins  will  be  at  work  to  follow  you. 
The  publication  has  made  a  very  great  success  with  Great 
Expectations ,  and  could  not  present  a  finer  time  for  you. 

The  question  of  length  may  be  easily  adjusted. 

Of  the  misgiving  you  entertain  I  cannot  of  course  judge 
until  you  give  me  leave  to  rush  to  the  perusal.  I  swear  that 
I  never  thought  I  had  half  so  much  self-denial  as  I  have 
shown  in  this  case!  I  think  I  shall  come  out  at  Exeter  Hall 
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as  a  choice  vessel  on  the  strength  of  it.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  have  quickened  the  printer  and  told  him  to  get  on  fast. 

You  cannot  think  how  happy  you  make  me  by  what  you 
write  of  Great  Expectations.  There  is  nothing  like  the  pride 
of  making  such  an  effect  on  such  a  writer  as  you. 

Ever  faithfully. 


The  same. 


3  Hanover  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  Wednesday,  Eighth  May,  1861. 

My  dear  BuiaVer  Lytton, — I  am  anxious  to 
let  you  know  that  Mr.  Frederic  Lehmann,  who  is 
coming  down  to  Knebworth  to  see  you  (with  his  sister  Mrs. 
Benzon)  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  for  whom  I  have  a 
very  high  and  warm  regard.  Although  he  will  sufficiently 
enlist  your  sympathy  on  his  own  behalf,  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  not  be  the  less  interested  in  him  because  I  am. 

Ever  faithfully  yours. 

3  Hanover  Terrace,  Sunday,  Twelfth  May,  1861. 

My  dear  Bulwer  Lytton, — I  received  your  SirEdward 
revised  proofs  only  yesterday,  and  I  sat  down  to  Bulwer 

l  %}  '  Lytton 

read  them  last  night.  And  before  I  say  any¬ 
thing  further  I  may  tell  you  that  I  could  not  lay  them 
aside,  but  was  obliged  to  go  on  with  them  in  my  bedroom 
until  I  got  into  a  very  ghostly  state  indeed.  This  morning 
I  have  taken  them  again  and  have  gone  through  them  with 
the  utmost  attention. 

Of  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  writing  I  say  not  a  word, 
or  of  its  originality  and  boldness,  or  of  its  quite  extraordi¬ 
nary  constructive  skill.  I  confine  myself  solely  to  your  mis¬ 
giving,  and  to  the  question  whether  there  is  any  sufficient 
foundation  for  it. 

On  the  last  head  I  say,  without  the  faintest  hesitation, 
most  decidedly  there  is  NOT  sufficient  foundation  for  it.  I 
do  not  share  it  in  the  least.  I  believe  that  the  readers  who 
have  never  given  their  minds  (or  perhaps  had  any  to  give) 
to  those  strange  psychological  mysteries  in  ourselves,  of 
which  we  are  all  more  or  less  conscious,  will  accept  your 
wonders  as  curious  weapons  in  the  armoury  of  fiction,  and 
will  submit  themselves  to  the  Art  with  which  said  weapons 
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are  used.  Even  to  that  class  of  intelligence  the  marvellous 
addresses  itself  from  a  very  strong  position;  and  that  class 
of  intelligence  is  not  accustomed  to  find  the  marvellous  in 
such  very  powerful  hands  as  yours.  On  more  imaginative 
readers  the  tale  will  fall  (or  I  am  greatly  mistaken)  like  a 
spell.  By  readers  who  combine  some  imagination,  some 
scepticism,  and  some  knowledge  and  learning,  I  hope  it  will 
be  regarded  as  full  of  strange  fancy  and  curious  study, 
startling  reflections  of  their  own  thoughts  and  speculations 
at  odd  times,  and  wonder  which  a  master  has  a  right  to 
evoke.  In  the  last  point  lies,  to  my  thinking,  the  whole 
case.  If  you  were  the  Magician’s  servant  instead  of  the  Ma¬ 
gician,  these  potent  spirits  would  get  the  better  of  you ;  but 
you  are  the  Magician,  and  they  don’t,  and  you  make  them 
serve  your  purpose. 

Occasionally  in  the  dialogue  I  see  an  expression  here  and 
there  which  might — always  solely  with  a  reference  to  your 
misgivings — be  better  away;  and  I  think  the  vision,  to  use 
the  word  for  want  of  a  better — in  the  museum,  should  be 
made  a  little  less  abstruse.  I  should  not  say  that,  if  the  sale 
of  the  journal  was  below  the  sale  of  the  Times  newspaper;  but 
as  it  is  probably  several  thousands  higher,  I  do.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  after  the  title  we  put  the  two  words — A  Ro^ 
mance.  It  is  an  absurdly  easy  device  for  getting  over  your 
misgiving  with  the  blockheads,  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  one.  I  don’t,  on  looking  at  it,  like  the  title.  Here  are 
a  few  that  have  occurred  to  me. 

‘The  Steel  Casket.’ 

‘The  Lost  Manuscript.’ 

‘Derval  Court.’ 

‘Perpetual  Youth.’ 

‘Maggie.’ 

‘Dr.  Fenwick.’ 

‘Life  and  Death.’ 

The  four  last  I  think  the  best.  There  is  an  objection  to 
‘Dr.  Fenwick’  because  there  has  been  ‘Dr.  Antonio,’  and 
there  is  a  book  of  Dumas’  which  repeats  the  objection.  I 
don’t  think  ‘Fenwtck’  startling  enough.  It  appears  to  me 
that  a  more  startling  title  would  take  the  (John)  Bull  by 
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the  horns,  and  would  be  a  serviceable  concession  to  your 
misgiving,  as  suggesting  a  story  off  the  stones  of  the  gas- 
lighted  Brentford  Hoad. 

The  title  is  the  first  thing  to  be  settled,  and  cannot  be 
settled  too  soon. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  weekly  publication  the  divisions 
of  the  story  will  often  have  to  be  greatly  changed,  though 
afterwards,  in  the  complete  book,  you  can,  of  course,  divide 
it  into  chapters,  free  from  that  reference.  For  example: 
I  would  end  the  first  chapter  on  the  third  slip  at  ‘and  through 
the  ghostly  streets,  under  the  ghostly  moon,  went  back  to 
my  solitary  room.’  The  rest  of  what  is  now  your  first 
chapter  might  be  made  Chapter  II.,  and  would  end  the  first 
weekly  part. 

I  think  I  have  become,  by  dint  of  necessity  and  practice, 
rather  cunning  in  this  regard ;  and  perhaps  you  would  not 
mind  my  looking  closely  to  such  points  from  week  to  week. 
It  so  happens  that  if  you  had  written  the  opening  of  this 
story  expressly  for  the  occasion  its  striking  incidents  could 
not  possibly  have  followed  one  another  better.  One  other 
merely  mechanical  change  I  suggest  now.  I  would  not 
have  an  initial  letter  for  the  town,  but  would  state  in  the 
beginning  that  I  gave  the  town  a  fictitious  name.  I  sup¬ 
pose  a  blank  or  a  dash  rather  fends  a  good  many  people  off 
— because  it  always  has  the  effect  upon  me. 

Be  sure  that  I  am  perfectly  frank  and  open  in  all  I  have 
said  in  this  note,  and  that  I  have  not  a  grain  of  reservation  in 
my  mind.  I  think  the  story  a  very  fine  one,  one  that  no  other 
man  could  write,  and  that  there  is  no  strength  in  your  misgiv¬ 
ing  for  the  two  reasons:  firstly,  that  the  work  is  professedly 
a  work  of  Fancy  and  Fiction,  in  which  the  reader  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  take  anything  for  Fact;  secondly,  that  it  is  written 
by  the  man  who  can  write  it.  The  Magician’s  servant  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  the  ghost,  and  has,  consequently,  no 
'  business  with  him.  The  Magician  does  know  what  to  do  with 
him,  and  has  all  the  business  with  him  that  he  can  transact. 

I  am  quite  at  ease  on  the  points  that  you  have  expressed 
yourself  as  not  at  ease  upon.  Quite.  I  cannot  too  often 
say  that  if  they  were  carried  on  weak  shoulders  they  would 
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break  the  bearer  down.  But  in  jour  mastering  of  them  lies 
the  mastery  over  the  reader. 

This  will  reach  you  at  Knebworth,  I  hope,  to-morrow  after¬ 
noon.  Pray  give  your  doubts  to  the  winds  of  that  high  spot, 
and  believe  that  if  I  had  them  I  would  swarm  up  the  flag-staff 
as  nimbly  as  Margrave  and  nail  the  Fenwick  colours  to  the 

Ever  affectionately  yours. 

3  Hanover  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park, 
Monday,  Twentieth  May,  1861. 

My  dear  Bulwer  Lytton, — I  did  not  read 
from  Australia  till  the  end,  because  I  was  obliged 
to  be  hard  at  work  that  day,  and  thought  it  best 
that  the  MS.  should  come  back  to  you  rather  than  that  I 
should  detain  it.  Of  course,  I  can  read  it,  whenever  it  suits 
you.  As  to  Isabel’s  dying  and  Fenwick’s  growing  old,  I 
would  say  that,  beyond  question,  whatever  the  meaning  of  the 
story  tends  to,  is  the  proper  end. 

All  the  alterations  you  mention  in  your  last,  are  excellent. 

As  to  title,  ‘Margrave,  a  Tale  of  Mystery,’  would  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  striking.  I  prefer  ‘Wonder’  to  ‘Mystery,’  because 
I  think  it  suggests  something  higher  and  more  apart  from 
ordinary  complications  of  plot,  or  the  like,  which  ‘Mystery’ 
might  seem  to  mean.  Will  you  kindly  remark  that  the  title 
presses,  and  that  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  have  it  as  soon 
as  possible?  The  last  two  months  of  my  story  are  our  best 
time  for  announcement  and  preparation.  Of  course,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  your  story  should  have  the  full  benefit  of 

Ever  faithfully. 

Lord  Warden  Hotel,  Dover, 

Friday  Evening,  Twenty-fourth  May,  1861. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I  am  delighted  to  receive  so 
good  an  account  of  last  night,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  thorough  success.  Now  it  is  over,  I 
may  honestly  say  that  I  am  glad  you  were  (by  your  friend¬ 
ship)  forced  into  the  Innings,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
of  immense  importance  to  a  public  man  in  our  way  to  have  his 
wits  at  his  tongue’s  end.  Sir  (as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
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said)  if  it  be  not  irrational  in  a  man  to  count  his  feathered 
bipeds  before  they  are  hatched,  we  will  conjointly  astonish 
them  next  year.  Boswell:  Sir,  I  hardly  understand  you. 
Johnson:  Sir,  you  never  understand  anything.  Boswell  (in 
a  sprightly  manner)  :  Perhaps,  sir,  I  am  all  the  better  for  it. 
Johnson  (savagely):  Sir,  I  do  not  know  but  that  you  are. 
There  is  Lord  Carlisle  (smiling)  ;  he  never  understands  any¬ 
thing,  and  yet  the  dog’s  well  enough.  Then,  sir,  there  is  For¬ 
ster;  he  understands  many  things,  and  yet  the  fellow  is  ’fret¬ 
ful.  Again,  sir,  there  is  Dickens,  with  a  facile  way  with  him 
— like  Davy,  sir,  like  Davy — yet  I  am  told  that  the  man  is 
lying  at  a  hedge  ale-house  by  the  sea-shore  in  Kent,  as  long 
as  they  will  trust  him.  Boswell:  But  there  are  no  hedges 
by  the  sea  in  Kent,  sir.  Johnson:  And  why  not,  sir?  Bos¬ 
well  (at  a  loss):  I  don’t  know,  sir,  unless -  Johnson 

(thundering)  :  Let  us  have  no  unlesses,  sir.  If  your  father 
had  never  said  ‘unless,’  he  would  never  have  begotten  you,  sir. 
Boswell  (yielding):  Sir,  that  is  very  true. 

Of  course  I  am  dull  and  penitent  here,  but  it  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  I  can  work  well,  and  I  walked,  by  the  cliffs,  to  Folke¬ 
stone  and  back  to-day,  when  it  was  so  exquisitely  beautiful 
that,  though  I  was  alone,  I  could  not  keep  silence  on  the 
subject.  In  the  fourteen  miles  I  doubt  if  I  met  twelve  peo¬ 
ple.  They  say  this  house  is  full,  yet  I  meet  nobody,  save  now 
and  then  a  languishing  youth  in  a  loose,  very  blue  coat, 
lounging  at  the  door  and  sucking  the  round  head  of  a  cane, 
as  if  he  were  trying  the  fit  before  he  had  it  cut  off  from  the 
stem  as  a  pill,  and  swallowed  it. 

I  hope — begin  to  hope — that  somewhere  about  the  12th  of 
June  will  see  me  out  of  the  book  [ Great  Expectations ].  I 
am  anxious  for  some  days  at  Gad’s  Hill,  and  settlement  of 
Christmas  No.  with  you.  The  idea  I  have  will  certainly  do, 

I  think,  and  save  us  a  quantity  of  beating  about. 

At  the  end  of  this  next  week  I  will  write  again.  I  think 
we  may  book  Wednesday  Week,  safely,  for  the  office. 

I  can  hardly  see,  it  is  getting  so  dark. 

[Benj  amin]  Webster  is  a  thorough  good  fellow.  You 
know  how  often  I  have  said  so.  There  are  better  and  finer  / 
qualities  in  him  than  in  a  host  of  men. 
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Lady 

Olliffe 


Lord  Warden  Hotel,  Dover,  Sunday,  Twenty-sixth  May,  1861. 

My  dear  Lady  Olliffe, — I  have  run  away 
to  this  sea-beach  to  get  rid  of  my  neuralgic  face. 

Touching  the  kind  invitations  received  from  you  this 
morning,  I  feel  that  the  only  course  I  can  take — without  be¬ 
ing  a  Humbug — is  to  decline  them.  After  the  middle  of 
June  I  shall  be  mostly  at  Gad’s  Hill — I  know  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  keep  out  of  the  way  of  hot  rooms  and  late  din¬ 
ners,  and  what  would  you  think  of  me,  or  call  me,  if  I  were  to 
accept  and  not  come ! 

No,  no,  no.  Be  still  my  soul.  Be  virtuous,  eminent  au¬ 
thor.  Do  not  accept,  my  Dickens.  She  is  to  come  to  Gad’s 
Hill  with  her  spouse.  Await  her  there ,  my  child.  (Thus  the 
voice  of  wisdom.) — My  dear  Lady  Olliffe, 

Ever  affectionately  yours. 


•All  the  Year  Round’  Office,  Tuesday,  Eleventh  June,  1861. 


Mr.  W.  0 
Macready. 


My  dearest  Macready, — There  is  little  doubt, 
I  think,  of  my  reading  at  Cheltenham  somewhere 
about  November.  I  submit  myself  so  entirely  to  Arthur 
Smith’s  arrangements  for  me,  that  I  express  my  sentiments  on 
this  head  with  modesty.  But  I  think  there  is  scarcely  a 
doubt  of  my  seeing  you  then. 

I  have  just  finished  my  book  of  Great  Expectations ,  and 
am  the  worse  for  wear.  Neuralgic  pains  in  the  face  have 
troubled  me  a  good  deal,  and  the  work  has  been  pretty  close. 
But  I  hope  that  the  book  is  a  good  book,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  very  soon  throwing  off  the  little  damage  it  has  done  me. 

What  with  Blondin  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Leotard  at 
Leicester  Square,  we  seem  to  be  going  back  to  barbaric  ex¬ 
citements.  I  have  not  seen,  and  don’t  intend  to  see,  the  Hero 
of  Niagara  (as  the  posters  call  him),  but  I  have  been  be¬ 
guiled  into  seeing  Leotard,  and  it  is  at  once  the  most  fearful 
and  most  graceful  thing  I  have  ever  seen  done. 

I  am  sore  afraid  that  the  Times ,  by  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  the  American  question,  has  very  seriously  compromised 
this  country.  The  Americans  northward  are  perfectly  furi¬ 
ous  on  the  subject;  and  Motley  the  historian  (a  very  sensible 
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man,  strongly  English  in  his  sympathies)  assured  me  the 
other  day  that  he  thought  the  harm  done  very  serious  indeed, 
and  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  daily  widening  breach 
scarcely  calculable. — Ever  most  affectionately, 

My  dearest  Macready. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday ,  Twenty-third  June,  1861. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — We  will  arrange  our  Xmas  Mr  w 
No.,  please  God,  under  the  shade  of  the  Oak  Wiikie 

m  Collins. 

1  rees. 

I  shall  remain  in  town  on  the  Thursday,  and  will  return 
with  you  on  the  Friday.  We  can  settle  our  Train  when  we 
meet  on  Wednesday. 

As  yet,  I  have  hardly  got  into  the  enjoyment  of  thorough 
laziness.  Bulwer  was  so  very  anxious  that  I  should  alter  the 
end  of  Great  Expectations — the  extreme  end,  I  mean,  after 
Biddy  and  Joe  are  done  with — and  stated  his  reasons  so  well, 
that  I  have  resumed  the  wheel  and  taken  another  turn  at  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  for  the  better.  You  shall  see 
the  change  when  we  meet. 

The  country  is  most  charming  and  this  place  very  pretty. 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  hot  East  winds  have  taken  such  a 
devastating  blow  into  No.  12  Harley  Street.  They  have 
been  rather  surprising,  if  anything  in  weather  can  be  said  to 
surprise. 

I  don’t  know  whether  anything  remarkable  comes  off  in  the 
air  to-day;  but  the  blue-bottles  (there  are  nine  in  this  room) 
are  all  banging  their  heads  against  the  window-glass  in  the 
most  astonishing  manner.  I  think  there  must  be  some  com¬ 
petitive  examination  somewhere,  and  these  nine  have  been 
rejected.  Ever  affect’ly. 


PS. — I  reopen  this  to  state  that  the  most  madly  despondent 
blue-bottle  has  committed  suicide,  and  fallen  dead  on  the  car¬ 
pet. 
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Gad’s  Hill,  Monday,  First  July,  1861. 

My  dear  Forster, 

•  ••••  •••  •  • 

Mr.  John  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have 

changed  the  end  of  Great  Expectations  from  and 
after  Pip’s  return  to  Joe’s,  and  finding  his  little  likeness 
there. 

Bulwer  (who  has  been,  as  I  think  I  told  you,  extraordi¬ 
narily  taken  by  the  book)  so  strongly  urged  it  upon  me, 
after  reading  the  proofs,  and  supported  his  views  with  such 
good  reasons,  that  I  resolved  to  make  the  change.  You 
shall  have  it  when  you  come  back  to  town.  I  have  put  in  a 
very  pretty  piece  of  writing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  story 
will  be  more  acceptable  through  the  alteration. 

I  have  not  seen  Bulwer’s  changed  story.  I  brought  back 
the  first  month  with  me,  and  I  know  the  nature  of  his  changes 
throughout;  but  I  have  not  yet  had  the  revised  proofs.  He 
was  in  a  better  state  at  Knebworth  than  I  have  ever  seen  him 
all  these  years,  a  little  weird  occasionally  regarding  magic 
and  spirits,  but  perfectly  fair  and  frank  under  opposition. 
He  was  talkative,  anecdotal,  and  droll ;  looked  young  and 
well,  laughed  heartily,  and  enjoyed  some  games  we  played 
with  great  zest.  In  his  artist  character  and  talk  he  was  full 
of  interest  and  matter,  but  that  he  always  is.  Socially  he 
seemed  to  me  almost  a  new  man. 

The  fire  I  did  not  see  until  the  Monday  morning,  but  it 
was  blazing  fiercely  then,  and  was  blazing  hardly  less  furi¬ 
ously  when  I  came  down  here  again  last  Friday.  I  was  here 
on  the  night  of  its  breaking  out.  If  I  had  been  in  London 
I  should  have  been  on  the  scene,  pretty  surely. 

You  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  Morgan’s 
conviction  (his  son  was  here  yesterday),  that. the  North  will 
put  down  the  South,  and  that  speedily.  In  his  management 
of  his  large  business,  he  is  proceeding  steadily  on  that  con¬ 
viction.  He  says  that  the  South  has  no  money  and  no  credit, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  make  a  successful  stand. 
He  may  be  all  wrong,  but  he  is  certainly  a  very  shrewd  man, 
and  he  has  never  been,  as  to  the  United  States,  an  enthusiast 
of  any  class. 
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Poor  Lord  Campbell’s  seems  to  me  as  easy  and  good  a 
death  as  one  could  desire.  There  must  be  a  sweep  of  these 
men  very  soon,  and  one  feels  as  if  it  must  fall  out  like  the 
breaking  of  an  arch — one  stone  goes  from  a  prominent  place, 
and  then  the  rest  begin  to  drop.  So  one  looks  towards 
Brougham,  and  Lyndhurst,  and  Pollock. 

I  will  add  no  more  to  this,  or  I  shall  not  send  it;  for  I  am 
in  the  first  desperate  laziness  of  having  done  my  work,  and 
think  of  offering  myself  to  the  village  school  as  a  live  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  vice  for  the  edification  of  youth. 

Ever,  my  dear  Forster,  affectionately. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Monday,  Eighth  July,  1861. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Watson, — I  have  owed  you  a  TheHon  / 
letter  for  so  long  a  time  that  I  fear  you  may  Mrs. 
sometimes  have  misconstrued  my  silence.  But  I 
hope  that  the  sight  of  the  handwriting  of  your  old  friend  will 
undeceive  you  if  you  have,  and  will  put  that  right. 

During  the  progress  of  my  last  story,  I  have  been  working 
so  hard  that  very,  very  little  correspondence — except  enforced 
correspondence  on  business — has  passed  this  pen.  And  now 
that  I  am  free  again,  I  devote  a  few  of  my  first  leisure  mo¬ 
ments  to  this  note. 

You  seemed  in  your  last  to  think  that  I  had  forgotten 
you  in  respect  to  the  Christmas  number.  Not  so  at  all.  I 
discussed  with  them  here  where  you  were,  how  you  were  to  be 
addressed,  and  the  like ;  finally  left  the  number  in  a  blank  en¬ 
velope,  and  did  not  add  the  address  to  it  until  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  send  you  such  stale  bread.  This  was  my 
fault,  but  this  was  all.  And  I  should  be  so  pained  at  heart 
if  you  supposed  me  capable  of  failing  in  my  truth  and  cor¬ 
diality,  or  in  the  warm  remembrance  of  the  time  we  have 
passed  together,  that  perhaps  I  make  more  of  it  than  you 
meant  to  do. 

My  sailor-boy  is  at  home — I  was  going  to  write,  for  the 
holidays,  but  I  suppose  I  must  substitute  ‘on  leave.’  Under 
the  new  regulations,  he  must  not  pass  out  of  the  Britannia 
before  December.  The  younger  boys  are  all  at  school,  and 
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coming  home  this  week  for  the  holidays.  Mary  keeps  house, 
of  course,  and  Katie  and  her  husband  surprised  us  yesterday, 
and  are  here  now.  Charley  is  holiday-making  at  Guernsey 
and  Jersey.  He  has  been  for  some  time  seeking  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  business,  and  has  not  yet  found  one.  The  matter  is 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bates,  the  managing  partner  in  Barings’ 
house,  and  seems  as  slow  a  matter  to  adjust  itself  as  ever 
I  looked  on  at.  Georgina  is,  as  usual,  the  general  friend 
and  confidante  and  factotum  of  the  whole  party. 

Your  present  correspondent  read  at  St.  James’s  Hall  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  to  perfectly  astounding  audiences; 
but  finding  that  fatigue  and  excitement  very  difficult  to  man¬ 
age  in  conjunction  with  a  story,  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave 
off  reading  in  high  tide  and  mid-career,  the  rather  by  reason 
of  something  like  neuralgia  in  the  face.  At  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober  I  begin  again ;  and  if  you  are  at  Brighton  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  I  shall  try  to  see  you  there. 

This  is  all  about  me  and  mine,  and  next  I  want  to  know 
why  you  never  come  to  Gad’s  Hill,  and  whether  you  are  never 
coming.  The  stress  I  lay  on  these  questions  you  will  infer 
from  the  size  of  the  following  note  of  interrogation? 

I  am  in  the  constant  receipt  of  news  from  Lausanne.  Of 
Mary  Boyle,  I  daresay  you  have  seen  and  heard  more  than  I 
have  lately.  Rumours  occasionally  reach  me  of  her  acting 
in  every  English  shire  incessantly,  and  getting  in  a  harvest 
of  laurels  all  the  year  round.  Cavendish  I  have  not  seen  for 
a  long  time,  but  when  I  did  see  him  last,  it  was  at  Tavistock 
House,  and  we  dined  together  jovially.  Mention  of  that  lo¬ 
cality  reminds  me  that  when  you  do  come  here,  you  will  see 
the  pictures  looking  wronderfully  better,  and  more  precious- 
than  they  ever  did  in  town.  Brought  together  in  country 
light  and  air,  they  really  are  quite  a  baby  collection  and 
very  pretty. 

I  direct  this  to  Rockingham,  supposing  you  to  be  there  in 
the  summer  time.  If  you  are  as  leafy  in  Northamptonshire 
as  we  are  in  Kent,  you  are  greener  than  you  have  been  for 
some  years.  I  hope  you  may  have  seen  a  large-headed  pho¬ 
tograph  with  little  legs,  representing  the  undersigned,  pen  in 
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hand,  tapping  his  forehead  to  knock  an  idea  out.  It  has  just 
sprung  up  so  abundantly  in  all  the  shops,  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  go  about  town  looking  in  at  the  picture-windows,  which  is 
my  delight.  It  seems  to  me  extraordinarily  ludicrous,  and 
much  more  like  than  the  grave  portrait  done  in  earnest.  It 
made  me  laugh  when  I  first  came  upon  it,  until  I  shook  again, 
in  open  sunlighted  Piccadilly. 

Pray  be  a  good  Christian  to  me,  and  don’t  be  retributive  in 
measuring  out  the  time  that  shall  pass  before  you  write  to  / 
me.  And  believe  me  ever, 

Your  affectionate  and  faithful. 


Gad’s  Hill,  Monday,  Eighth  July,  1861. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Gibson, — I  want  very  affec-  Mrs.  Milner 
tionately  and  earnestly  to  congratulate  you  on  Glbson* 
your  eldest  daughter’s  approaching  marriage.  Up  to  the 
moment  when  Mary  told  me  of  it,  I  had  foolishly  thought 
of  her  always  as  the  pretty  little  girl  with  the  frank  loving 
face  whom  I  saw  last  on  the  sands  at  Broadstairs.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes  and  woke  at  the  words  ‘going  to  be  married,’  and 
found  I  had  been  walking  in  my  sleep  some  years. 

I  want  to  thank  you  also  for  thinking  of  me  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  better  away  from  it.  I  should 
really  have  a  misgiving  that  I  was  a  sort  of  shadow  on  a 
young  marriage,  and  you  will  understand  me  when  I  say  so, 
and  no  more. 

But  I  shall  be  with  you  in  the  best  part  of  myself,  in  the 
warmth  of  sympathy  and  friendship — and  I  send  my  love  to 
the  dear  girl,  and  devoutly  hope  and  believe  that  she  will  be 
happy.  The  face  that  I  remember  with  perfect  accuracy, 
and  could  draw  here,  if  I  could  draw  at  all,  was  made  to  be 
happy  and  to  make  a  husband  so. 

I  wonder  whether  you  ever  travel  by  railroad  in  these  times ! 
I  wish  Mary  could  tempt  you  to  come  by  any  road  to  this 
little  place. 

With  kind  regard  to  Milner  Gibson,  believe  me  ever, 

Affectionately  and  faithfully  yours. 
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Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Friday ,  Twelfth  July,  1861. 

My  dear  Wiekie, —  ...  It  happens  very 

unfortunately  that  I  cannot  get  to  Broadstairs 
before  Thursday.  As  soon  as  the  [John]  Leeches 
go  (they  came  yesterday,  and  will  probably  stay  till  Mon¬ 
day),  I  must  look  after  some  matters  in  town,  where  I  think 
I  shall  remain  all  next  week.  When  I  hoped  to  come,  I 
thought  you  were  intending  to  remain  longer.  My  hope  shall 
now  be  transferred  to  the  shore  on  which  you  do  remain. 

Lowestoft  has  improved  very  much  since  I  was  there,  and 
no  doubt  has  now  a  good  hotel  and  good  houses.  But  it 
did  not  impress  me  favourably,  by  reason  of  the  Sea’s  com¬ 
ing  in  shallow,  and  going  out  over  moist,  sandy  plain  a  long 
wray.  In  this  particular  I  seem  to  remember  it  as  a  more 
saline  and  removed  Southend. 

Bulwer  was  great  here,  and  perfectly  enjoyed  himself. 
You  will  be  amazed  when  you  see  what  he  has  done  with  his 
first  four  numbers — all  I  have  read — and  with  what  curious 
patience,  study,  and  skill  he  has  gone  into'  the  art  of  the 
Weekly  No.  There  is  a  remarkably  skilfully  done  woman, 
one  Mrs.  Colonel  Poyntz.  The  whole  idea  of  the  story 
turned  in  a  masterly  way  towards  the  safe  point  of  the  com¬ 
pass. 

I  have  been  paying  bills  all  the  morning,  and  must  send 
this  dull  reply  to  your  amusing  letter  perforce,  as  I  must 
now  appear  in  the  Leech  hemisphere.  No  doubt  I  shall  see 
or  hear  from  you  in  town,  and  know  your  movements.  I  am 
so  horribly  lazy  that  I  have  done  nothing  and  thought  noth¬ 
ing  since  you  went  away. 

Wills  told  us  a  story  here  yesterday  that  I  thought  very 
ridiculous,  about  a  charity-boy  who  persisted  in  saying  to  the 
Inspector  of  Schools  that  Our  Saviour  was  the  only  forgot¬ 
ten  son  of  his  father,  and  that  he  was  forgotten  by  his  father 
before  all  worlds,  etc.  etc.,  in  an  Athanasian  and  Theological 
dogmatism.  Ever  affectionately. 


Mr.  W. 

Wilkie 

Collins. 
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Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 
Wednesday,  Twenty -eighth  August,  1861. 

My  dear  Wiekie, — I  have  got  the  Copperfield  Mr 
reading  ready  for  delivery,  and  am  now  going  Wilkie 
to  blaze  away  at  Nichleby ,  which  I  don’t  like  half 
as  well.  Every  morning  I  ‘go  in’  at  these  marks  for  two 
or  three  hours,  and  then  collapse  and  do  nothing  whatever 
(counting  as  nothing  much  cricket  and  rounders). 

In  my  time  that  curious  railroad  by  the  Whitby  Moor  was 
so  much  the  more  curious,  that  you  were  balanced  against 
a  counterweight  of  water,  and  that  you  did  it  like  Blondin. 
But  in  these  remote  days  the  one  inn  of  Whitby  was  up  a 
back-yard,  and  oyster-shell  grottoes  were  the  only  view  from 
the  best  private  room.  Likewise,  sir,  I  have  posted  to 
Whitby.  ‘Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man.’ 

The  sun  is  glaring  in  at  these  windows  with  an  amount 
of  ferocity  insupportable  by  one  of  the  landed  interest,  who 
lies  upon  his  back  with  an  imbecile  hold  on  grass,  from  lunch 
to  dinner.  Feebleness  of  mind  and  head  are  the  result. 

Ever  affectionately. 

PS. — The  boys  have  multiplied  themselves  by  fifty  daily, 
and  have  seemed  to  appear  in  hosts  (especially  in  the  hottest 
days)  round  all  the  corners  at  Gad’s  Hill.  I  call  them  the 
prowlers,  and  each  has  a  distinguishing  name  attached,  de¬ 
rived  from  his  style  of  prowling. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Third  September,  1861. 

My  dear  Arthur, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  Mr.  Arthur 
sorry  I  am  to  receive  your  bad  account  of  your  Smith* 
health,  or  how  anxious  I  shall  be  to  receive  a  better  one  as 
soon  as  you  can  possibly  give  it. 

If  you  go  away,  don’t  you  think  in  the  main  you  would 
be  better  here  than  anywhere?  You  know  how  well  you 
would  be  nursed,  wrhat  care  we  should  take  of  you,  and  how 
perfectly  quiet  and  at  home  you  would  be,  until  you  become 
strong  enough  to  take  to  the  Medway.  Moreover,  I  think 
you  would  be  less  anxious  about  the  tour,  here,  than  away 
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from  such  association.  I  would  come  to  Worthing  to  fetch 
you,  I  needn’t  say,  and  would  take  the  most  careful  charge 
of  you.  I  will  write  no  more  about  this,  because  I  wish  to 
avoid  giving  you  more  to  read  than  can  be  helped ;  but  I 
do  sincerely  believe  it  would  be  at  once' your  wisest  and  least 
anxious  course.  As  to  a  long  journey  into  Wales,  or  any 
long  journey,  it  would  never  do.  Nice  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  Its  dust,  and  its  sharp  winds  (I  know  it  well),  towards 
October  are  very  bad  indeed.  Ever  faithfully. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Seventeenth  September,  1861. 

My  dear  Bulwer  Lytton,- 


0.  _ _ _  *.***_*.,  I  am  delighted 

Bulwer  with  your  letter  of  yesterday — delighted  with  the 

Lytt°n’  addition  to  the  length  of  the  story — delighted 
with  your  account  of  it,  and  your  interest  in  it — and  even 
more  than  delighted  by  what  you  say  of  our  working  in 
company. 

Not  one  dissentient  voice  has  reached  me  respecting  it. 
Through  the  dullest  time  of  the  year  we  held  our  circulation 
most  gallantly.  And  it  could  not  have  taken  a  better  hold. 
I  saw  Forster  on  Friday  (newly  returned  from  thousands  of 
provincial  lunatics),  and  he  really  was  more  impressed  than 
I  can  tell  you  by  what  he  had  seen  of  it.  Just  what  you 
say  you  think  it  will  turn  out  to  be,  he  was  saying,  almost 
in  the  same  words. 

I  am  burning  to  get  at  the  whole  story ; — and  you  in¬ 
flame  me  in  the  maddest  manner  by  your  references  to  what 
I  don’t  know.  The  exquisite  art  with  which  you  have 
changed  it,  and  have  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  mode  of 
publication,  has  fairly  staggered  me.  I  know  pretty  well 
what  the  difficulties  are :  and  there  is  no  other  man  who 
could  have  done  it,  I  ween.  Ever  affectionately. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Saturday  Night,  Twenty-eighth  September,  1861. 


Mr.  John 
Watkins. 

down  any 


Dear  Mr.  Watkins, — In  reply  to  your  kind 
letter  I  must  explain  that  I  have  not  yet  brought 
of  your  large  photographs  of  myself,  and  there- 
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fore  cannot  report  upon  their  effect  here.  I  think  the  ‘cartes’ 
are  all  liked. 

A  general  howl  of  horror  greeted  the  appearance  of  No. 
18,  and  a  riotous  attempt  was  made  to  throw  it  out  of  win¬ 
dow.  I  calmed  the  popular  fury  by  promising  that  it  should 
never  again  be  beheld  within  these  walls.  I  think  I  men¬ 
tioned  to  you  when  you  showed  it  to  me,  that  I  felt  per¬ 
suaded  it  would  not  be  liked.  It  has  a  grim  and  wasted 
aspect,  and  perhaps  might  be  made  useful  as  a  portrait  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  being  (innocently) 
a  difficult  subject.  When  I  once  excused  myself  to  Ary 
Scheffer  while  sitting  to  him,  he  received  the  apology  as 
strictly  his  due,  and  said  with  a  vexed  air:  ‘At  this  moment, 
mon  cJier  Dickens,  you  look  more  like  an  energetic  Dutch 
admiral  than  anything  else’;  for  which  I  apologised  again. 

In  the  hope  that  the  pains  you  have  bestowed  upon  me 
will  not  be  thrown  away,  but  that  your  success  will  prove  of 
some  use  to  you,  believe  me,  Faithfully  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday ,  Sixth  October,  1861. 

My  dear  Edmund, — Coming  back  here  to-day,  Mr 
I  find  your  letter.1  I  was  so  very  much  dis-  Edmund 
tressed  last  night  in  thinking  of  it  all,  and  I  find 
it  so  very  difficult  to  preserve  my  composure  when  I  dwell 
in  my  mind  on  the  many  times  fast  approaching  when  I 
shall  sorely  miss  the  familiar  face,  that  I  am  hardly  steady 
enough  yet  to  refer  to  the  readings  like  a  man.  But  your 
kind  reference  to  them  makes  me  desirous  to  tell  you  that  I 
took  Headland  (formerly  of  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  who  has 
alwr‘ays  been  with  us  in  London)  to  conduct  the  business, 
when  I  knew  that  our  poor  dear  fellow  could  never  do  it, 
even  if  he  had  recovered  strength  to  go ;  and  that  I  con¬ 
sulted  with  himself  about  it  when  I  saw  him  for  the  last 
time  on  earth,  and  that  it  seemed  to  please  him,  and  he  said; 
‘We  couldn’t  do  better.’  Ever  faithfully. 

i  On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Smith. 
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Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Sixth  October,  1861. 

Mr.  h.  g.  My  dear  Mr.  Adams, — My  readings  are  a  sad 
subject  to  me  just  now,  for  I  am  going  away  on 
the  twenty-eighth  to  read  fifty  times,  and  I  have  lost  Mr. 
Arthur  Smith — a  friend  whom  I  can  never  replace — who 
always  went  with  me,  and  transacted,  as  no  other  man  ever 
can,  all  the  business  connected  with  them,  and  without  whom, 
I  fear,  they  will  be  dreary  and  weary  to  me.  But  this  is  not 
to  the  purpose  of  your  letter. 

I  desire  to  be  useful  to  the  Institution  of  the  place  with 
which  my  childhood  is  inseparably  associated,  and  I  will 
serve  it  this  next  Christmas  if  I  can.  Will  you  tell  me  when 
I  could  do  you  most  good  by  reading  for  you? 

Faithfully  yours. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’  Thursday,  Tenth  October,  1861. 

Miss  My  dearest  Mamie, — I  received  your  affec¬ 

tionate  little  letter  here  this  morning,  and  was 
very  glad  to  get  it.  Poor  dear  Arthur  is  a  sad  loss  to  me, 
and  indeed  I  was  very  fond  of  him.  But  the  readings  must 
be  fought  out,  like  all  the  rest  of  life. 

Ever  your  affectionate. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Thirteenth  October,  1861. 

Mr.  w.  c.  My  dearest  Macready, — This  is  a  short  note. 
Macready.  the  moment  I  know  for  certain  what  is  de¬ 

signed  for  me  at  Cheltenham,  I  write  to  you  in  order  that 
you  may  know  it  from  me  and  not  by  chance  from  any  one 
else. 

I  am  to  read  there  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  Third  of 
January,  and  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  Fourth;  as 
I  have  nothing  to  do  on  Thursday,  the  Second,  but  come 
from  Leamington,  I  shall  come  to  you,  please  God,  for  a 
quiet  dinner  that  day. 

The  death  of  Arthur  Smith  has  caused  me  great  distress 
and  anxiety.  I  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  he  made  the 
reading  part  of  my  life  as  light  and  pleasant  as  it  could  be 
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made.  I  had  hoped  to  bring  him  to  see  you,  and  had  pic¬ 
tured  to  myself  how  amused  and  interested  you  would  have 
been  with  his  wonderful  tact  and  consummate  mastery  of 
arrangement.  But  it’s  all  over. 

I  begin  at  Norwich  on  the  twenty-eighth,  and  am  going 
north  in  the  middle  of  November.  I  am  going  to  do  Cop - 
perfield ,  and  shall  be  curious  to  test  its  effect  on  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  people.  It  has  been  quite  a  job  so  to  piece  portions 
of  the  long  book  together  as  to  make  something  continuous 
out  of  it ;  but  I  hope  I  have  got  something  varied  and 
dramatic.  I  am  also  (not  to  slight  your  book)  going  to  do 
‘Nickleby  at  Mr.  SqueersV  It  is  clear  that  both  must  be 
trotted  out  at  Cheltenham. — Ever,  my  dearest  Macready, 

Your  most  affectionate. 


Royal  Hotel,  Norwich,  Tuesday,  Twenty-ninth  October,  1861. 

My  dearest  Georgy, — I  cannot  say  that  we  Miss 
began  well  last  night.  We  had  not  a  good  hall,  Hogarth- 
and  they  were  a  very  lumpish  audience  indeed.  This  did  not 
tend  to  cheer  the  strangeness  I  felt  in  being  without  Arthur, 
and  I  was  not  at  all  myself.  I  could  have  done  perfectly  if 
the  audience  had  been  bright,  but  they  were  an  intent  and 
staring  audience.  They  laughed  though  very  well,  and  the 
storm  made  them  shake  themselves  again.  But  they  were 
not  magnetic,  and  the  great  big  place  was  out  of  sorts  some¬ 
how. 

A  wet  day  here,  with  glimpses  of  blue.  I  shall  not  forget 
Katey’s  health  at  dinner.  A  pleasant  journey  down. 

Plorn’s  admission  that  he  likes  the  school  very  much  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  great  social  triumph  of  modern  times. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  Sunday’s  rest  at  Gad’s,  and  shall 
be  down  by  the  ten  o’clock  train  from  town.  I  miss  poor 
Arthur  dreadfully.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  how 
much.  It  is  not  only  that  his  loss  to  me  socially  is  quite 
irreparable,  but  that  the  sense  I  used  to  have  of  compact¬ 
ness  and  comfort  about  me  while  I  was  reading  is  quite  gone. 
And  when  I  come  out  for  the  ten  minutes,  when  I  used  to  find 
him  always  ready  for  me  with  something  cheerful  to  say,  it 
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is  forlorn.  I  cannot  but  fancy,  too,  that  the  audience  must 
miss  the  old  speciality  of  a  pervading  gentleman. 

Love  to  Mamie,  if  she  has  come  home,  and  to  Bouncer, 
if  she  has  come;  also  to  Marguerite,  who  I  hope  is  by  this 
time  much  better. — Ever,  my  dear  Georgy, 

Your  most  affectionate. 

The  Great  White  Horse,  Ipswich,  Thursday,  Thirty-first  October,  1861. 

Mr  w  My  dear  Wilkie, — On  coming  here  just  now 

Wiikie  (half-past  one)  I  found  your  letter  awaiting  me, 

and  it  gave  me  infinite  pleasure — you  can  scare 
think  how  much  pleasure;  for  to  hold  consultation  on  the 
quiet  pursuits  in  which  we  have  had  so  much  common  inter¬ 
est  for  a  long  time  now  is  a  delightful  and  wholesome  thing 
in  the  midst  of  this  kind  of  life — in  the  midst  of  any  kind  of 
life. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  as  to  the  necessity  of  writing 
up  the  compact  concerning  the  people  who  come  in  at  the 
gate  [ Tom  Tiddler's  Ground ].  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  it  is  hurried  and  huddled  up  as  I  have  written  it,  and 
that  much  more  can  be  made  of  it.  Much  more,  therefore 
(please  God),  shall  be  made  of  it  when  we  get  to  work. 

The  child  notion  enchants  me.  With  my  love  for  the 
blessed  children,  I  could  sit  down  and  do  it  out  of  hand,  if  I 
could  do  anything  with  the  gas-lights  of  the  night  looming 
in  the  eight  o’clock  future.  But  when  I  get  to  the  sea  next 
week  I  hope  so  to  turn  the  notion  over  as  to  be  able  to  work 
upon  it  when  I  come  back  briskly  and  quickly.  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it,  accept  it,  and  devote  myself  to  it!  (Here  I 
raise  my  hand  to  Heaven.) 

I  think  ‘Our  Hidden  Selves’  a  very  good  title — but  I  also 
think  a  better  can  come  of  it.  I  am  not  sure.  Now  I  quite 
discern  where  your  notion  tends,  I  will  try  if  I  can  find  a 
better. 

The  first  night  at  Norwich  was  a  dismal  beginning — alto¬ 
gether  unwonted  and  strange.  We  had  not  a  good  Let, 
and  (the  place  of  reading  being  a  great,  cold,  stone-paved 
Gothic  Hall)  the  Audience  appeared  to  be  afraid  of  me  and 
of  each  other.  I  was  out  of  sorts.  Everything  seemed 
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forlorn  and  strange  to  me.  Poor  dear  Arthur  gone,  and 

the  very  wind  in  the  arches  ( -  them!)  seeming  to  howl 

about  it.  As  a  very  little  thing  would  have  stirred  me,  in 
such  a  state  of  mind,  to  do  my  best,  so  a  very  little  thing 
stirred  me  to  do  my  worst — and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  did 
it. 

Next  night  was  NicMeby  and  ‘The  Trial.’  I  had  had  a 
good  walk  in  the  bright  air,  and  time  to  reason  myself  up 
a  bit.  There  was  a  brilliant  Audience,  and  I  think  I  must 
report  of  Nickleby  that,  for  a  certain  fantastic  and  hearty 
enjoyment,  it  tops  all  the  Readings.  The  people  were  really 
quite  ridiculous  to  see  when  Squeers  read  the  boys’  letters. 
And  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  impression  of  protec¬ 
tion  and  hope  derived  from  Nickleby’s  going  away  protect¬ 
ing  Smike  is  exactly  the  impression — this  is  discovered  by 
chance — that  an  Audience  most  likes  to  be  left  with. 

Last  night  I  read  Copperfield  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  to  a 
very  fine  Audience.  I  don’t  think  a  word — not  to  say  an 
idea — was  lost;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my  impression  that  it 
will  be  a  very  great  card  indeed  in  London. 

From  Brighton  I  will  write  you  again,  suggesting  the 
course  of  proceedings  for  the  Xmas  No.  in  my  ten  or  eleven 
days  of  reserve.  Until  then  and  ever,  believe  me, 

Affectionately. 

Wilkie  Collins,  Esquire. 

Stick  to  cold  water  and  the  brush-gloves,  and  my  life 
upon  it  they  will  do  good  to  those  secretions ! 

Gad’s  Hill,  Sunday ,  Third  November,  1861. 

EXTRACT 

I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  been  Mrs.  Henry 
out  in  the  air,  and  I  hope  you  will  go  again  very  Austm- 
soon  and  make  a  point  of  continuing  to  go.  There  is  a 
soothing  influence  in  the  sight  of  the  earth  and  sky,  which 
God  put  into  them  for  our  relief  when  He  made  the  world 
in  which  we  are  all  to  suffer,  and  strive,  and  die. 

I  will  not  fail  to  write  to  you  from  many  points  of  my 
tour,  and  if  you  ever  want  to  write  to  me  you  may  be  sure  of 
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a  quick  response,  and  may  be  certain  that  I  am  sympathetic 
and  true.  Ever  affectionately. 


Miss 

Dickens. 


Fountain  Hotel,  Canterbury,  Windy  Night ,  Fourth  November,  1861. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — A  word  of  report  be¬ 
fore  I  go  to  bed.  An  excellent  house  to-night, 
and  an  audience  positively  perfect.  The  greatest  part  of  it 
stalls,  and  an  intelligent  and  delightful  response  in  them, 
like  the  touch  of  a  beautiful  instrument.  Copperfield  wound 
up  in  a  real  burst  of  feeling  and  delight. 

Ever  affectionately. 

Lord  Warden  Hotel,  Dover,  Wednesday,  Sixth  November,  1861. 

Mr.  John  Sir, — I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  find,  from  the 

letter  you  have  addressed  to  me,  that  you  had 
just  cause  of  complaint  in  being  excluded  from  my  reading 
here  last  night.  It  will  now  and  then  unfortunately  happen 
when  the  place  of  reading  is  small  (as  in  this  case),  that 
some  confusion  and  inconvenience  arise  from  the  local 
agents  over-estimating,  in  perfect  good  faith  and  sincerity,  the 
capacity  of  the  room.  Such  a  mistake,  I  am  assured,  was 
made  last  night ;  and  thus  all  the  available  space  was  filled 
before  the  people  in  charge  were  at  all  prepared  for  that 
circumstance. 

You  may  readily  suppose  that  I  can  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  people  in  my  employ¬ 
ment  at  such  a  time.  But  I  wish  to  assure  you  very  ear¬ 
nestly,  that  they  are  all  old  servants,  well  acquainted  with 
my  principles  and  wishes,  and  that  they  are  under  the 
strongest  injunction  to  avoid  any  approach  to  mercenary 
dealing ;  and  to  behave  to  all  comers  equally  with  as  much 
consideration  and  politeness  as  they  know  I  should  myself 
display.  The  recent  death  of  a  much-regretted  friend  of 
mine,  who  managed  this  business  for  me,  and  on  whom  these 
men  were  accustomed  to  rely  in  any  difficulty,  caused  them 
(I  have  no  doubt)  to  feel  rather  at  a  loss  in  your  case.  Do 
me  the  favour  to  understand  that  under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances  you  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  provided 
with  any  places  whatever  that  could  be  found,  without  the 
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smallest  reference  to  what  you  had  originally  paid.  This 
is  scanty  satisfaction  to  you,  but  it  is  so  strictly  the  truth, 
that  yours  is  the  first  complaint  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  re¬ 
ceived. 

I  hope  to  read  in  Dover  again,  but  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  I  can  make  any  present  arrangement  for  that  purpose. 
Whenever  I  may  return  here,  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not 
fail  to  remember  that  I  owe  you  a  recompense  for  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  In  the  meanwhile  I  very  sincerely  regret  it. 

Faithfully  yours. 


Bedford  Hotel,  Brighton,  Thursday,  Seventh  November,  1861. 

My  dear  Georgy, 

•  ••*•••• 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  comes  to-night  to  Miss 
Copper-field.  The  bad  weather  has  not  in  the  Hogarth- 
least  touched  us. 

The  storm  was  most  magnificent  at  Dover.  All  the  great 
side  of  the  Lord  Warden  next  the  sea  had  to  be  'emptied, 
the  break  of  the  sea  was  so  prodigious,  and  the  noise  was 
so  utterly  confounding.  The  sea  came  in  like  a  great  sky 
of  immense  clouds,  for  ever  breaking  suddenly  into  furious 
rain.  All  kinds  of  wreck  were  washed  in.  Miss  Birming¬ 
ham  and  I  saw,  among  other  things,  a  very  pretty  brass- 
bound  chest  being  thrown  about  like  a1  feather.  On  Tues¬ 
day  night,  the  unhappy  Ostend  packet  could  not  get  in, 
neither  could  she  go  back,  and  she  beat  about  the  Channel 
until  noon  yesterday.  I  saw  her  come  in  then,  with  five  men 
at  the  wheel;  such  a  picture  of  misery,  as  to  the  crew  (of 
passengers  there  were  no  signs),  as  you  can  scarcely  im¬ 
agine. 

The  effect  at  Hastings  and  at  Dover  really  seems  to 
have  outdone  the  best  usual  impression,  and  at  Dover  they 
wouldn’t  go,  but  sat  applauding  like  mad.  The  most  deli¬ 
cate  audience  I  have  seen  in  any  provincial  place  is  Canter¬ 
bury.  The  audience  with  the  greatest  sense  of  humour  cer¬ 
tainly  is  Dover.  The  people  in  the  stalls  set  the  example  of 
laughing,  in  the  most  curiously  unreserved  way;  and  they 
really  laughed  when  Squeers  read  the  boys’  letters,  with  such 
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cordial  enjoyment,  that  the  contagion  extended  to  me,  for 
one  couldn’t  hear  them  without  laughing  too. 

So,  thank  God,  all  goes  well,  and  the  recompense  for  the 
trouble  is  in  every  way  great.  Ever  affectionately. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Fifteenth  November,  1861. 

The  Earl  of  My  DEAR  LORD  CARLISLE, - You  knew  poor 

Austin,  and  what  his  work  was,  and  how  he  did 
it.  If  you  have  no  private  objection,  to  signing  the  en¬ 
closed  memorial  (which  will  receive  the  right  signatures  be¬ 
fore  being  presented),  I  think  you  will  have  no  public  objec¬ 
tion.  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  if  you  can  put  your  name  to 
it,  and  shall  esteem  your  doing  so  as  a  very  kind  service. 
Will  you  return  the  memorial  under  cover  to  Mr.  Tom  Tay¬ 
lor,  at  the  Local  Government  Act  Office,  Whitehall?  He  is 
generously  exerting  himself  in  furtherance  of  it,  and  so 
delay  will  be  avoided. — My  dear  Lord  Carlisle, 

Faithfully  yours  always. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Seventeenth  November,  1861. 

Miss  Mary  My  dear  Mary, — I  am  perfectly  enraptured 
Boyle‘  with  the  quilt.  It  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful, 

lively,  elegant  things  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  while  it  is  valuable  to  me  for  its  own  ornamental 
sake,  it  is  precious  to  me  as  a  rainbow-hint  of  your  friend¬ 
ship  and  affectionate  remembrance. 

Please  God  you  shall  see  it  next  summer  occupying  its 
allotted  place  of  state  in  my  brand-new  bedroom  here.  You 
shall  behold  it  then,  with  all  cheerful  surroundings,  the  envy 
of  mankind. 

My  readings  have  been  doing  absolute  wmnders.  Your 
Duchess  and  Princess  came  to  hear  the  first  Nickleby  and  the 
Pickwick  ‘Trial,’  then  Copperfield,  at  Brighton.  I  think 
they  were  pleased  with  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  was  with  them ; 
for  they  are  the  very  best  audience  one  could  possibly  desire. 
I  shall  always  have  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  them. 

Yes,  Mary  dear,  I  must  say  that  I  like  my  Carton,  and  I 
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have  a  faint  idea  sometimes  that  if  I  had  acted  him,  I  could 
have  done  something  with  his  life  and  death. — Believe  me, 
ever  your  affectionate  and  faithful  Joe. 

Queen’s  Head  Hotel,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Wednesday  Night ,  Twentieth  November,  1861. 

My  dear  Bulwer  Lytton, — I  have  read  here,  SirEdwar(i 
this  evening,  very  attentively,  Nos.  19  and  20.  Bulwer 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  introduced 
matter;  whether  considered  for  its  policy,  its  beauty,  or  its 
wise  bearing  on  the  story,  it  is  decidedly  a  great  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  at  once  very  suggestive  and  very  mew  to  have 
these  various  points  of  view  presented  to  the  reader’s  mind. 

That  the  audience  is  good  enough  for  anything  that  is  wrell 
presented  to  it,  I  am  quite  sure. 

When  you  can  avoid  notes ,  however,  and  get  their  sub¬ 
stance  into  the  text,  it  is  highly  desirable  in  the  case  of  so 
large  an  audience,  simply  because,  as  so  large  an  audience 
necessarily  reads  the  story  in  small  portions,  it  is  of  the 
greater  importance  that  they  should  retain  as  much  of  its 
argument  as  possible.  Whereas  the  difficulty  of  getting 
numbers  of  people  to  read  notes  (which  they  invariably 
regard  as  interruptions  of  the  text,  not  as  strengtheners  or 
elucidators  of  it)  is  wonderful.  Ever  affectionately. 

Queen’s  Head,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Saturday,  Twenty-third  November,  1861. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — A  most  tremendous  hall  Miss 
here  last  night ;  something  almost  terrible  in  the  Dlckens- 
cram.  A  fearful  thing  might  have  happened.  Suddenly, 
when  they  were  all  very  still  over  Smike,  my  gas  batten 
came  down,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  room  was  falling.  There 
were  three  great  galleries  crammed  to  the  roof,  and  a  high 
steep  flight  of  stairs,  and  a  panic  must  have  destroyed  num¬ 
bers  of  people.  A  lady  in  the  front  row  of  stalls  screamed, 
and  ran  out  wildly  towards  me,  and  for  one  instant  there 

was  a  terrible  wave  in  the  crowd.  I  addressed  that  lad^ 

* 

laughing  (for  I  knew  she  was  in  sight  of  everybody  there), 

and  called  out  as  if  it  happened  every  night,  ‘There’s  noth- 
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ing  the  matter,  I  assure  you ;  don’t  be  alarmed ;  pray  sit 
down’ ;  and  she  sat  down  directly,  and  there  was  a  thunder 
of  applause.  It  took  some  few  minutes  to  mend,  and  I 
looked  on  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets;  for  I  think  if  I  had 
turned  my  back  for  a  moment  there  might  still  have  been  a 
move.  My  people  were  dreadfully  alarmed,  Boylett  in  par¬ 
ticular,  who  I  suppose  had  some  notion  that  the  wThole  place 
might  have  taken  fire. 

‘But  there  stood  the  master,’  he  did  me  the  honour  to  say 
afterwards,  in  addressing  the  rest,  ‘as  cool  as  ever  I  see  him 
a-lounging  at  a  railway-station.’  Ever  affectionately. 

Duty  to  Mrs.  Bouncer. 

Berwick-on-Tweed,  Monday,  Twenty-fifth  November,  1861- 

I  write  (in  a  gale  of  wind,  with  a  high  sea 
running),  to  let  you  know  that  I  go  on  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  at  half-past  eight  to-morrow  morning. 

A  most  ridiculous  room  was  designed  for  me  in  this  odd 
out-of-the-way  place.  An  immense  Corn  Exchange  made  of 
glass  and  iron,  round,  dome-topped,  lofty,  utterly  absurd 
for  any  such  purpose,  and  full  of  thundering  echoes,  with 
a  little  lofty  crow’s-nest  of  a  stone  gallery  breast  high,  deep 
in  the  wall,  into  which  it  was  designed  to  put  me!  I  in¬ 
stantly  struck,  of  course,  and  said  I  would  either  read  in  a 
room  attached  to  this  house  (a  very  snug  one,  capable  of 
holding  five  hundred  people)  or  not  at  all.  Terrified  local 
agents  glowered,  but  fell  prostrate. 

We  left  Newcastle  yesterday  morning  in  the  dark,  when 

it  was  intensely  cold  and  froze  very  hard.  So  it  did  here. 

But  towards  night  the  wind  went  round  to  the  S.  W.,  and  all 
night  it  has  been  blowing  very  hard  indeed.  So  it  is  now. 

Tell  Mamie  that  I  have  the  same  sitting-room  as  we  had 
when  we  came  here  with  poor  Arthur,  and  that  my  bedroom 
is  the  room  out  of  it  which  she  and  Katie  had.  Surely  it 
is  the  oddest  town  to  read  in !  But  it  is  taken  on  poor  Ar¬ 
thur’s  principle  that  a  place  in  the  way  pays  the  expenses 

of  a  through  journey;  and  the  people  would  seem  to  be 
coming  up  to  the  scratch  gallantly.  It  was  a  dull  Sunday, 


Miss 

Hogarth. 
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though;  O  it  was  a  dull  Sunday,  without  a  book!  For  I 
had  forgotten  to  buy  one  at  Newcastle,  until  it  was  too  late. 

I  shall  hope  to  hear  very  soon  that  the  workmen  have 
‘broken  through,’  and  that  you  have  been  in  the  state  apart¬ 
ments,  and  that  upholstery  measurements  have  come  off. 

There  has  been  a  horrible  accident  in  Edinburgh.  One 
of  the  seven-story  old  houses  in  the  High  Street  fell  when  it 
was  full  of  people.  Berry  was  at  the  bill-poster’s  house,  a 
few'  doors  off,  waiting  for  him  to  come  home,  when  he  heard 
what  seemed  like  thunder,  and  then  the  air  was  darkened 
writh  dust,  ‘as  if  an  immense  quantity  of  steam  had  been 
blown  off,’  and  then  all  that  dismal  quarter  set  up  shrieks, 
which  he  says  were  most  dreadful. 

Waterloo  Hotel,  Edinburgh, 
Wednesday,  Twenty -seventh  November,  1861. 

Mrs.  Bouncer  must  decidedly  come  w7ith  you  Miss 
to  Carlisle.  She  shall  be  received  with  open  arms.  Dickens- 
Apropos  of  Carlisle,  let  me  know  when  you  purpose  coming 
here.  We  shall  be  there,  please  God,  on  the  Saturday  in 
good  time,  as  I  finish  at  Glasgow  on  the  Friday  night. 

Gordon  1  dined  with  me  yesterday.  He  is,  if  anything, 
rather  better,  I  think,  than  when  we  last  saw  him  in  town. 
He  was  immensely  pleased  to  be  with  me.  I  wrent  with  him 
(as  his  office  goes  anywhere)  right  into  and  among  the  ruins 
of  the  fallen  building  yesterday.  They  were  still  at  work 
trying  to  find  two  men  (brothers),  a  young  girl,  and  an  old 
woman,  known  to  be  all  lying  there.  On  the  walls  two  or 
three  common  clocks  are  still  hanging;  one  of  them,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  time  at  which  it  stopped,  would  seem  to  have 
gone  for  an  hour  or  so  after  the  fall.  Great  interest  had 
been  taken  in  a  poor  linnet  in  a  cage,  hanging  in  the  wind 
and  rain  high  up  against  the  broken  wall.  A  fireman  got 
it  down  alive,  and  great  exultation  has  been  raised  over  it. 
One  woman,  who  was  dug  out  unhurt,  staggered  into  the 
street,  stared  all  round  her,  instantly  ran  away,  and  has 
never  been  heard  of  since.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  sight, 
and  of  course  makes  a  great  sensation. 

i  The  Sheriff  of  Midlothian. 
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Miss 

Hogarth. 


Waterloo  Hotel,  Edinburgh, 

Friday,  Twenty-ninth  November,  1861. 

Th  g  I  think  it  is  my  turn  to  write  to  you,  and  I 

therefore  send  a  brief  despatch,  like  a  telegram, 
to  let  you  know  that  in  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  fierce  rain,  last 
night,  we  turned  away  a  thousand  people.  There  was  no 
getting  into  the  hall,  no  getting  near  the  hall,  no  stirring 
among  the  people,  no  getting  out,  no  possibility  of  getting 
rid  of  them.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  that,  and  of  their 
being  steaming  wet,  they  never  flagged  for  an  instant,  never 
made  a  complaint,  and  took  up  the  trial  upon  their  very 
shoulders,  to  the  last  word,  in  a  triumphant  roar. 

I  lunch  with  Blackwood  to-day.  He  was  at  the  reading 
last  night;  a  capital  audience.  Young  Blackwood1  has 
also  called  here.  A  very  good  young  fellow,  I  think. 

Carrick’s  Royal  Hotel,  Glasgow,  Tuesday,  Third  December,  1861. 

I  send  you  by  this  post  another  Scotsman . 
From  a  paragraph  in  it,  a  letter,  and  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  you  may  be  able  to  form  some  dim  guess  of  the  scene  at 
Edinburgh  last  night.  Such  a  pouring  of  hundreds  into  a 
place  already ‘full  to  the  throat,  such  indescribable  confu¬ 
sion,  such  a  rending  and  tearing  of  dresses,  and  yet  such  a 
scene  of  good  humour  on  the  whole.  I  never  saw  the  faintest 
approach  to  it.  While  I  addressed  the  crowd  in  the  room, 
Gordon  addressed  the  crowd  in  the  street.  Fifty  frantic 
men  got  up  in  all  parts  of  the  hall  and  addressed  me  all  at 
once.  Other  frantic  men  made  speeches  to  the  walls.  The 
whole  Blackwood  family  were  borne  in  on  the  top  of  a  wave, 
and  landed  with  their  faces  against  the  front  of  the  platform. 
I  read  with  the  platform  crammed  with  people.  I  got  them 
to  lie  down  upon  it,  and  it  was  like  some  impossible  tableau 
or  gigantic  picnic;  one  pretty  girl  in  full  dress  lying  on  her 
side  all  night,  holding  on  to  one  of  the  legs  of  my  table. 
It  was  the  most  extraordinary  sight.  And  yet  from  the 
moment  I  began  to  the  moment  of  my  leaving  off,  they  never 
missed  a  point,  and  they  ended  with  a  burst  of  cheers. 

The  confusion  was  decidedly  owing  to  the  local  agents. 

i  Mr.  William  Blackwood,  now  editor  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 
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The  expenditure  of  lungs  and  spirits  was  (as  you  may 
suppose)  rather  great,  and  to  sleep  well  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion ;  I  am  therefore  rather  fagged  to-day.  And  as  the  hall 
in  which  I  read  to-night  is  a  large  one,  I  must  make  my 
letter  a  short  one. 

My  people  were  torn  to  ribbons  last  night.  They  have 
not  a  hat  among  them,  and  scarcely  a  coat. 

Give  my  love  to  Mamie.  To  her  question,  ‘Will  there  be 
war  with  America?’  I  answer,  ‘Yes’;  I  fear  the  North  to  be 
utterly  mad,  and  war  to  be  unavoidable. 

Victoria  Hotel,  Preston,  Friday,  Thirteenth  December,  1861. 

My  dear  Wiles, — The  news  of  the  Christmas  Mr.  w.  h. 
number  is  indeed  glorious,  and  nothing  can  look  WlIls' 
brighter  or  better  than  the  prospects  of  the  illustrious  pub¬ 
lication. 

Both  Carlisle  and  Lancaster  have  come  out  admirably, 
though  I  doubted  both,  as  you  did.  But,  unlike  you,  I 
ahvays  doubted  this  place.  I  do  so  still.  It  is  a  poor  place 
at  the  best  (you  remember?),  and  the  mills  are  working  half 
time,  and  trade  is  very  bad. 

The  young  lady  who  sells  the  papers  at  the  station  is 
just  the  same  as  ever.  Has  orders  for  to-night,  and  is  com¬ 
ing  ‘with  a  person.’  ‘ The  person?’  said  I.  ‘Never  you 
mind,’  said  she. 

I  was  so  charmed  with  Robert  Chambers’  Traditions  of 
Edinburgh  (which  I  read  in  Edinburgh),  that  I  was  obliged 
to  write  to  him  and  say  so. 

Will  you  give  my  small  Admiral,  on  his  personal  appli¬ 
cation,  one  sovereign?  I  have  told  him  to  come  to  you  for/ 
that  recognition  of  his  meritorious  services. 

Ever  faithfully. 

Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  Sunday,  Fifteenth  December,  1861. 

My  dear  Wills, — I  sent  you  a  telegram  to- 

_  ,  i  /»  i  i  -L  Re  same. 

day,  and  I  write  before  the  answer  has  come  to 
hand. 

I  have  been  very  doubtful  what  to  do  here.  We  have  a 
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great  let  for  to-morrow  night.  The  Mayor  recommends 
closing  to-morrow,  and  going  on  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  so  does  the  town  clerk,  so  do  the  agents.  But  I  have 
a  misgiving  that  they  hardly  understand  what  the  public 
general  sympathy  with  the  Queen  will  be.  Further,  I  feel 
personally  that  the  Queen  has  always  been  very  considerate 
and  gracious  to  me,  and  I  would  on  no  account  do  anything 
that  might  seem  unfeeling  or  disrespectful.  I  shall  attach 
great  weight,  in  this  state  of  indecision,  to  your  telegram. 

The  scene  at  Manchester  last  night  was  really  magnificent. 

I  had  had  the  platform  carried  forward  to  our  Frozen  Deep 
point,  and  my  table  and  screen  built  in  with  a  proscenium 
and  room  scenery.  When  I  went  in  (there  was  a  very  fine 
hall),  they  applauded  in  the  most  tremendous  manner;  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  taken  aback  and  taken  by 
storm  by  Copperfield  was  really  a  thing  to  see. — Kindest  re¬ 
gards,  Ever  faithfully. 

‘All  the  Year  Round’  Office,  Eighteenth  December,  1861. 

0.  ,  My  dear  Bulwer  Lytton, — I  have  not  had  a 

Bulwer  moment  in  which  to  write  to  you.  Even  now  I 

write  with  the  greatest  press  upon  me,  meaning 
to  write  in  detail  in  a  day  or  two. 

But  I  have  read ,  at  all  events,  though  not  written.  And 
I  say,  Most  masterly  and  most  admirable!  It  is  impossible 
to  lay  the  sheets  down  without  finishing  them.  I  showed 
them  to  Georgina  and  Mary,  and  they  read  and  read  and 
never  stirred  until  they  had  read  all.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  the  beauty,  power,  and  artistic  excellence  of  the 
whole. 

I  counsel  you  most  strongly  not  to  append  the  proposed 
dialogue  between  Fenwick  and  Faber,  and  not  to  enter  upon 
any  explanation  beyond  the  title-page  and  the  motto,  unless 
it  be  in  some  very  brief  preface.  Decidedly  I  would  not 
help  the  reader,  if  it  were  only  for  the  reason  that  that  an-  / 
ticipates  his  being  in  need  of  help,  and  his  feeling  objec-f 
tions  and  difficulties  that  require  solution.  Let  the  book 
explain  itself.  It  speaks  for  itself  with  a  noble  eloquence. 

Ever  affectionately. 
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Gad’s  Hill,  High  am  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Saturday,  Twenty-eighth  December,  1861. 

My  dear  Mary, — On  Monday  (as  you  know)  Miss  Mary 
I  am  away  again,  but  I  am  not  sorry  to  see  land  Boyle 
and  a  little  rest  before  me;  albeit,  these  are  great  experiences 
of  the  public  heart. 

The  little  Admiral  has  gone  to  visit  America  in  the  Or¬ 
lando ,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  ships  in  the  Service, 
and  the  best  found,  best  manned,  and  best  officered  that  ever 
sailed  from  England.  He  went  away  much  gamer  than  any 
giant,  attended  by  a  chest  in  which  he  could  easily  have 
stowed  himself  and  a  wife  and  family  of  his  own  propor¬ 
tions. — Ever  and  always  your  affectionate  Joe. 


1862 

NARRATIVE 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Charles  Dickens  resumed  the 
reading  tour  which  he  had  commenced  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  year  and  continued  up  to  Christmas.  The  first  let¬ 
ter  which  follows,  to  Mr.  Wills,  a  New  Year’s  greeting,  is 
written  from  a  railway  station  between  one  town  and  another 
on  this  journey.  Mr.  Macready,  who  had  married  for  the 
second  time  not  very  long  before  this,  was  now  settled  at 
Cheltenham.  Charles  Dickens  had  arranged  to  give  read¬ 
ings  there,  chiefly  for  the  pleasure  of  visiting  him,  and  of 
having  him  as  one  of  his  audience. 

This  reading  tour  went  on  until  the  beginning  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  One  of  the  last  of  the  series  was  in  his  favourite  ‘beau¬ 
tiful  room,’  the  St.  George’s  Hall  at  Liverpool.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  he  made  an  exchange  of  houses  with  his  friends  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hogge  (now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archdale),  they  going  to 
Gad’s  Hill,  and  he  and  his  family  to  Mr.  Hogge’s  house  in 
Hyde  Park  Gate  South.  In  March  he  commenced  a  series 
of  readings  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  which  were  continued  until 
the  middle  of  June,  when  he,  very  gladly,  returned  to  his 
country  home. 

A  letter  beginning  ‘My  dear  Girls,’  addressed  to  some 
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American  ladies  who  happened  to  be  at  Colchester,  in  the 
same  inn  with  him  when  he  was  reading  there,  was  published 
by  one  of  them  under  the  name  of  ‘Our  Letter,’  in  the  St. 
Nicholas  Magazine ,  New  York,  in  1877.  We  think  it  best 
to  explain  it  in  the  young  lady’s  own  words,  which  are  as 
follows : 

Our  Letter 
By  M.  F.  Armstrong 

‘From  among  all  my  treasures — to  each  one  of  which  some 
pleasant  history  is  bound — I  choose  this  letter,  written  on  coarse 
blue  paper. 

‘The  letter  was  received  in  answer  to  cigars  sent  from  America 
to  Mr.  Dickens. 

‘The  “little  public  affairs  at  home”  refers  to  the  war  of  Re¬ 
bellion. 

‘At  Colchester,  he  read  the  “Trial”  from  Pickwick ,  and  se¬ 
lections  from  Nicholas  Nicklehy. 

‘The  lady,  her  two  sisters,  and  her  brother  were  Mr.  Dickens’ 
guests  at  the  queer  old  English  inn  at  Colchester. 

‘Through  the  softly  falling  snow  we  came  back  together  to 
London,  and  on  the  railway  platform  parted,  with  a  hearty 
hand-shaking,  from  the  man  who  will  for  ever  be  enshrined  in 
our  hearts  as  the  kindest  and  most  generous,  not  to  say  most 
brilliant  of  hosts.’ 

Mr.  Walter  Thornbury  was  one  of  Charles  Dickens’  most 
valuable  contributors  to  All  the  Year  Round.  His  letters 
to  Mr.  Thornbury  about  the  subjects  of  his  articles  for  that 
journal  are  specimens  of  his  minute  and  careful  attention 
and  personal  supervision,  never  neglected  or  distracted  by 
any  other  work  on  which  he  might  be  engaged,  were  it  ever 
so  hard  or  engrossing. 

The  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Baylis  we  give  chiefly  because 
one  of  them  has,  since  Mr.  Baylis’  death,  been  added  to  the 
Collection  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  He  was  a  very 
intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  and 
accompanied  him  on  a  visit  to  Gad’s  Hill  in  this  year. 

We  give  an  extract  from  another  letter  from  Charles  Dick-* 
ens  to  his  sister,  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  letter  of  con- 
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dolence  and  encouragement  to  one  who  was  striving,  very 
bravely,  blit  by  very  slow  degrees,  to  recover  from  the  over¬ 
whelming  grief  of  her  bereavement.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  was 
at  this  time  engaged  on  his  novel  of  No  Name ,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  All  the  Year  Round ,  and  was  threatened  with  a 
very  serious  break-down  in  health.  Charles  Dickens  wrote 
the  letter  which  wTe  give,  to  relieve  Mr.  Collins’  mind  as  to 
his  work.  Happily  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  make  an  end 
to  his  own  story  without  any  help;  but  the  true  friendship 
and  kindness  which  suggested  the  offer  were  none  the  less  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  may,  very  likely,  by  lessening  Mr.  Collins’ 
anxiety,  have  helped  to  restore  his  health.  At  the  end  of 
October  in  this  year,  Charles  Dickens,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter  and  sister-in-law,  went  to  reside  for  a  couple  of 
months  in  Paris,  taking  an  apartment  in  the  Rue  du  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Honore.  From  thence  he  wrote  to  M.  Charles 
Fechter.  He  had  been  greatly  interested  in  this  fine  artist 
from  the  time  of  his  first  appearance  in  England,  and  was  al¬ 
ways  one  of  his  warmest  friends  and  supporters  during  his 
stay  in  this  country.  M.  Fechter  wras,  at  this  time,  prepare 
ing  for  the  opening  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  under  his  own 
management,  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 

Just  before  Christmas,  Charles  Dickens  returned  to  Gad’s 
Hill.  The  Christmas  number  for  this  year  was  Somebody'1 s 
Luggage. 

At  the  Birmingham  Station,  Thursday,  Second  January,  1862. 

My  dear  Wills, — Being  stationed  here  for  an  Mr.  w.  h. 
hour,  on  my  way  from  Leamington  to  Chelten-  Wllls' 
ham,  I  write  to  you. 

Firstly,  to  reciprocate  all  your  cordial  and  affectionate 
wishes  for  the  New  Year,  and  to  express  my  earnest  hope  that 
we  may  go  on  through  many  years  to  come,  as  we  have  gone 
on  through  many  years  that  are  gone.  And  I  think  we  can 
say  that  we  doubt  whether  any  two  men  can  have  gone  on 
more  happily  and  smoothly,  or  with  greater  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  one  another. 

A  little  packet  will  come  to  you  from  Hunt  and  Roskell’s, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  I  think,  as  this  note. 
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The  packet  will  contain  a  claret- jug.  I  hope  it  is  a 
pretty  thing  in  itself  for  your  table,  and  I  know  that  you  and 
Mrs.  Wills  will  like  it  none  the  worse  because  it  comes  from 
me. 

It  is  not  made  of  a  perishable  material,  and  is  so  far  ex¬ 
pressive  of  our  friendship.  I  have  had  your  name  and  mine 
set  upon  it,  in  token  of  our  many  years  of  mutual  reliance 
and  trustfulness.  It  will  never  be  so  full  of  wine  as  it  is  to¬ 
day  of  affectionate  regard.  Ever  faithfully  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  January  Fourth,  1862. 

Mr  w  My  dear  Wilkie, — When  I  proposed  Thurs- 

Wiikie  day  for  the  office  I  forgot  that  a  choice  between 

Thursday  and  Friday  was  given  to  the  Forsters 
for  our  going  there.  I  am  reminded  of  it  this  morning  by 
their  writing  tu  fix  Thursday.  Therefore,  will  you  say  Fri¬ 
day  for  the  office,  and  at  half-past  five  instead  of  six?  .  .  . 

It  is  pretty  clear  to  me  that  you  must  go  in  for  a.  regular 
pitched  battle  with  that  rheumatic  gout.  Don’t  be  satisfied 
with  Frank  Beard’s  patching  you,  now  that  you  have  lei¬ 
sure,  but  be  set  up  afresh.  I  don’t  like  that  notion  of  the 
eight-and-forty  hours.  It ’s  not  a  long  enough  time,  and  the 
treatment  in  the  time  must  be  too  ferocious.  Nature  does 
not  proceed  in  that  way,  and  is  not  to  be  proceeded  with  in 
that  way.  With  all  respect  for  my  Hon.  friend  M.R.C.S. 
[Member  Royal  College  of  Surgeons]  I  think  it  a  demon¬ 
strable  mistake,  and  I  hope  you  will  arrive  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion. 

In  the  A.  Y.  R.  [ All  the  Year  Round]  matter  I  did  not 
write  myself,  and  I  begged  Wills  to  do  so,  because  I  regarded 
it  as  a  simple  act  of  conscientiousness,  and  wished  it  so  to  ex¬ 
press  itself.  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  part  company  (though 
only  in  a  literary  sense),  but  I  hope  we  shall  work  together 
again  one  day. 

It  has  been  blowing  here  to  the  most  extraordinary  extent. 
This  morning  is  wonderfully  bright  and  fine,  but  the  weather¬ 
cock  points  forever  to  the  Sou’-West. 


Ever  affect’ly. 
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Torquay,  Wednesday,  Eiyhth  January,  1862. 

My  dearest  Georgy, — \  on  know,  I  think,  Miss 
that  I  was  very  averse  to  going  to  Plymouth,  and  Hoglirth- 
would  not  have  gone  there  again  but  for  poor  Arthur.  But 
on  the  last  night  I  read  Copperfield,  and  positively  enthralled 
the  people.  It  was  a  most  overpowering  effect,  and  poor 
Andrew  1  came  behind  the  screen,  after  the  storm,  and  cried 
in  the  best  and  manliest  manner.  Also  there  were  two  or 
three  lines  of  his  shipmates  and  other  sailors,  and  they  were 
extraordinarily  affected.  But  its  culminating  effect  was  on 
Macready  at  Cheltenham.  When  I  got  home  after  Copper- 
field,  I  found  him  quite  unable  to  speak,  and  able  to  do 
nothing  but  square  his  dear  old  jaw  all  on  one  side,  and  roll 
his.  eyes  (half  closed),  like  Jackson’s  picture  of  him.  And 
when  I  said  something  light  about  it,  he  returned:  ‘No — er — 
Dickens !  I  swear  to  Heaven  that,  as  a  piece  of  passion  and 
playfulness — er — indescribably  mixed  up  together,  it  does — 
er — no,  really,  Dickens ! — amaze  me  as  profoundly  as  it  moves 
me.  But  as  a  piece  of  art — and  you  know — er — that  I — no, 

Dickens !  By - !  have  seen  the  best  art  in  a  great  time — 

it  is  incomprehensible  to  me.  How  is  it  got  at — er — how  is 
it  done — er — how  one  man  can — well?  It  lays  me  on  my 
— er — back,  and  it  is  of  no  use  talking  about  it !’  With 
which  he  put  his  hand  upon  my  breast  and  pulled  out  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  doing  somebody 
to  his  Werner.  Katie,  by  the  bye,  is  a  wonderful  audience, 
and  has  a  great  fund  of  wild  feeling  in  her.  Johnny  not  at 
all  unlike  Plorn. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  room  here,  but  imagine  it  to  be 
very  small.  Exeter  I  know,  and  that  is  small  also.  I  am 
very  much  used  up,  on  the  whole,  for  I  cannot  bear  this 
moist  warm  climate.  It  would  kill  me  very  soon.  And  I 
have  now  got  to  the  point  of  taking  so  much  out  of  myself 
with  Copperfield,  that  I  might  as  well  do  Richard  Wardour. 

You  have  now,  my  dearest  Georgy,  the  fullest  extent  of 
my  tidings.  This  is  a  very  pretty  place — a  compound  of 
Hastings,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  little  bits  of  the  hills  about 

1  Lieutenant  Andrew  Gordon,  R.N.,  son  of  the  Sheriff  of  Midlothian. 
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Naples;  but  I  met  four  respirators  as  I  came  up  from  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  three  pale  curates  without  them,  who  seemed  in  a 

Ever  your  affectionate. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Friday,  Twenty -fourth  January,  1862. 

My  dear  Bulwer  Lytton, — I  have  consid¬ 
ered  your  questions,  and  here  follow  my  replies. 

1.  I  think  you  undoubtedly  have  the  right  to 
forbid  the  turning  of  your  play  into  an  opera. 

2.  I  do  not  think  the  production  of  such  an  opera  in  the 
slightest  degree  likely  to  injure  the  play  or  to  render  it  a 
less  valuable  property  than  it  is  now.  If  it  could  have  any 
effect  on  so  standard  and  popular  a  work  as  The  Lady  of 
Lyons,  the  effect  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  beneficial.  But 
I  believe  the  play  to  be  high  above  any  such  influence. 

3.  Assuming  you  do  consent  to  the  adaptation,  in  a  de¬ 
sire  to  oblige  Oxenford,  I  would  not  recommend  your  asking 
any  pecuniary  compensation.  This  for  two  reasons;  firstly, 
because  the  compensation  could  only  be  small  at  the  best ; 
secondly,  because  your  taking  it  would  associate  you  (unrea¬ 
sonably,  but  not  the  less  assuredly)  with  the  opera. 

The  only  objection  I  descry  is  purely  one  of  feeling. 
Pauline  trotting  about  in  front  of  the  float,  invoking  the  or¬ 
chestra  with  a  limp  pocket-handerchief,  is  a  notion  that 
makes  goose-flesh  of  my  back.  Also  a  yelping  tenor  going 
away  to  the  wars,  in  a  scena  half  an  hour  long  is  painful  to 
contemplate.  Damas,  too,  as  a  bass,  with  a  grizzled  bald 
head,  blatantly  bellowing  about 

Years  long  ago. 

When  the  sound  of  the  drum 
First  made  his  blood  glow 
With  a  rum  ti  turn  turn — 

rather  sticks  in  my  throat ;  but  there  really  seems  to  me  to  be 
no  other  objection,  if  you  can  get  over  this. 

Ever  affectionately. 


bad  way. 


Sir  Edward 

Bulwer 

Lytton. 
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Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent  (Meaning  Office), 

Friday,  Twenty-fourth  January,  1862. 


My  dear  Wilkie, — I  have  read  the  story  \No  __  TTr 
Name]  as  far  as  you  have  written  it,  with  strong  Wilkie 
interest  and  great  admiration.  As  Wills  petitions 
to  read  it  before  it  comes  back  to  you,  and  as  I  know  you 
don’t  want  it  at  once,  he  will  very  shortly  return  it  to 
Harley  Street. 

I  find  in  the  book  every  quality  that  made  the  success  of 
The  Woman  in  White ,  without  the  least  sign  of  holding  on 
to  that  success  or  being  taken  in  tow  by  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  public  reception  of  what  I  have  read. 
You  may  be  quite  certain  of  it.  I  could  not  be  more  so  than 
I  am. 

You  will  excuse  my  saying,  with  a  reference  to  what  is  to 
follow,  something  that  may  be  already  in  your  own  mind.  It 
seems  to  me  that  great  care  is  needed  not  to  tell  the  story  too 
severely.  In  exact  proportion  as  you  play  around  it  here 
and  there,  and  mitigate  the  severity  of  your  own  sticking  to 
it,  you  will  enhance  and  intensify  the  power  with  which  Mag¬ 
dalen  holds  on  to  her  purpose.  For  this  reason  I  should  have 
given  Mr.  Pendril  some  touches  of  comicality,  and  should 
have  generally  lighted  up  the  house  with  some  such  capital 
touches  of  whimsicality  and  humour  as  those  with  which  you 
have  irradiated  the  private  theatricals. 

This  is  the  only  suggestion  in  the  critical  way  that  comes 
into  my  mind.  By  the  bye — except  one.  Look  again  to 
the  scene  where  Magdalen,  in  Mr.  Pendril’s  presence  and 
that  of  Frank’s  father  (who  is  excellent),  checks  off  the  items 
of  the  position  one  by  one.  She  strikes  me  as  doing  this  in 
too  businesslike  and  clerkly  a  way. 

Wills  clamours  for  the  name,  and  that  is  most  difficult  to 
find.  Here  are  some,  founded  on  more  than  one  phase  of 
the  book: 


(1)  Below  the  Surface* 

(Used.) 

(2)  Under  -  Currents. 

(Used.) 


( 3 )  Through  Thick  and 

Thin. 

(4)  Straight  On. 

(5)  Five  Years’  Work. 
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(6)  The  Twig  and  the  (18) 

Tree. 

(7)  The  Blossom  and  the  (19) 

Fruit. 

(8)  Behind  the  Veil.  1.  (20) 

(9)  Secret  Springs.  (21) 

(10)  In  Account  with 

Michael  Vanstone.  0  (22) 

(11)  The  Turning  Point. 

(12)  Lower  and  Lower.  0  (23) 

(13)  Latent  Forces. 

(14)  Which  is  Which?  (24) 

(15)  Working  in  the  (25) 

Dark.  (26) 

(16)  One  Purpose. 

(17)  Pitfalls.  (27) 


Changed,  or  Devel¬ 
oped  ? 

The  Vanstone  Fam¬ 
ily. 

Magdalen  Vanstone. 

Playing  out  the 
Play. 

Nature’s  Own  Daugh¬ 
ter.  2. 

The  Combe  Raven 
Property.  4. 

Magdalen’s  Changes. 

Magdalen’s  Purpose. 

The  Beginning  and 
the  End.  5. 

The  Combe  Raven 
Tragedy. 


Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  Tuesday,  Twenty-eighth  January,  1862. 


Miss 

Hogarth. 


My  dearest  Georgy, — The  beautiful  room 
was  crammed  to  excess  last  night,  and  numbers 
were  turned  away.  Its  beauty  and  completeness  when  it  is 
lighted  up  are  most  brilliant  to  behold,  and  for  a  reading  it  is 
simply  perfect.  You  remember  that  a  Liverpool  audience 
is  usually  dull,  but  they  put  me  on  my  mettle  last  night,  for 
I  never  saw  such  an  audience — no,  not  even  in  Edinburgh ! 

I  slept  horribly  last  night,  and  have  been  over  to  Birken¬ 
head  for  a  little  change  of  air  to-day.  My  head  is  dazed 
and  worn  by  gas  and  heat,  and  I  fear  that  Copperfield  and 
‘Bob’  together  to-night  won’t  mend  it. 

I  am  going  to  bring  the  boys  some  toffee. 

Ever  affectionately. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Saturday,  First  February,  1862. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bayeis, — I  have  just  come  home. 
Finding  your  note,  I  write  to  you  at  once,  or  you 
might  do  me  the  wrong  of  supposing  me  unmindful  of  it 
and  you. 

I  agree  with  you  about  Smith  himself,  and  I  don’t  think 
it  necessary  to  pursue  the  painful  subject.  Such  things  are 


Mr. 

Baylis. 
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at  an  end,  I  think,  for  the  time  being; — fell  to  the  ground 
with  the  poor  man  at  Cremorne.  If  they  should  be  resumed, 
then  they  must  be  attacked;  but  I  hope  the  fashion  (far  too 
much  encouraged  in  its  Blondin-beginning  by  those  who 
should  know  much  better)  is  over. 

It  always  appears  to  me  that  the  common  people  have  an 
excuse  in  their  patronage  of  such  exhibitions  which  people 
above  them  in  condition  have  not.  Their  lives  are  full  of 
physical  difficulties,  and  they  like  to  see  such  difficulties 
overcome.  They  go  to  see  them  overcome.  If  I  am  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling  off  a  scaffold  or  a  ladder  any  day,  the  man 
who  claims  that  he  can’t  fall  from  anything  is  a  very  won¬ 
derful  and  agreeable  person  to  me. 

Faithfully  yours  always. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Monday ,  Tenth  February,  1862. 

My  dear  Girds, — For  if  I  were  to  write  ‘young  The  Misses 
friends,’  it  would  look  like  a  schoolmaster;  and  if  Armstrons- 
I  were  to  write  ‘young  ladies,’  it  would  look  like  a  school¬ 
mistress;  and  worse  than  that,  neither  form  of  words  would 
look  familiar  and  natural,  or  in  character  with  our  snowy 
ride  that  tooth-chattering  morning. 

I  cannot  tell  you  both  how  gratified  I  was  by  your  remem¬ 
brance,  or  how  often  I  think  of  you  as  I  smoke  the  admirable 
cigars.  But  I  almost  think  you  must  have  had  some  mag¬ 
netic  consciousness  across  the  Atlantic,  of  my  whiffing  my 
love  towards  you  from  the  garden  here. 

My  daughter  says  that  when  you  have  settled  those  little 
public  affairs  at  home,  she  hopes  you  will  come  back  to  Eng¬ 
land  (possibly  in  united  states)  and  give  a  minute  or  two  to 
this  part  of  Kent.  Her  words  are,  ‘a  day  or  two’ ;  but  I 
remember  your  Italian  flights,  and  correct  the  message. 

I  have  only  just  now  finished  my  country  readings,  and 
have  had  nobody  to  make  breakfast  for  me  since  the  remote 
ages  of  Colchester!  Ever  faithfully  yours. 
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16  Hyde  Park  Gate,  South  Kensington  Gore,  W., 
Saturday,  First  March,  1862. 

Mr.  Henry  My  dear  Choreey, — I  was  at  your  lecture  1 
this  afternoon,  and  I  hope  I  may  venture  to  tell 
you  that  I  was  extremely  pleased  and  interested.  Both  the 
matter  of  the  materials  and  the  manner  of  their  arrange¬ 
ment  were  quite  admirable,  and  a  modesty  and  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  kind  of  affectation  pervaded  the  whole  discourse, 
which  was  quite  an  example  to  the  many  whom  it  concerns. 
If  you  could  be  a  very  little  louder,  and  would  never  let  a 
sentence  go  for  the  thousandth  part  of  an  instant  until  the 
last  word  is  out,  you  would  find  the  audience  more  respon¬ 
sive. 

A  spoken  sentence  will  never  run  alone  in  all  its  life,  and 
is  never  to  be  trusted  to  itself  in  its  most  insignificant  mem¬ 
ber.  See  it  well  out — with  the  voice — and  the  part  of  the 
audience  is  made  surprisingly  easier.  In  that  excellent  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Spanish  mendicant  and  his  guitar,  as  well  as 
the  very  happy  touches  about  the  dance  and  the  castanets, 
the  people  were  really  desirous  to  express  very  hearty  appre¬ 
ciation  ;  but  by  giving  them  rather  too  much  to  do  in  watch¬ 
ing  and  listening  for  latter  words,  you  stopped  them.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  making  the  remark,  as  one  who  has  fought 
with  wild  beasts  '(oratorically)  in  divers  arenas.  For  the 
rest  nothing  could  be  better.  Knowledge,  ingenuity,  neat¬ 
ness,  condensation,  good  sense,  and  good  taste  in  delightful 
combination.  Affectionately  always. 


16  Hyde  Park  Gate,  South  Kensington  Gore, 
Sunday,  Sixteenth  March,  1862. 

m.  pe  My  dear  Cerjat, — My  daughter  naturally 

Cei^at'  liking  to  be  in  town  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I 

have  changed  houses  with  a  friend  for  three  months. 

My  eldest  boy  is  in  business  as  an  Eastern  merchant  in  the 
City,  and  will  do  well  if  he  can  find  continuous  energy ;  oth¬ 
erwise  not.  My  second  boy  is  with  the  42nd  Highlanders  in 
India.  My  third  boy,  a  good  steady  fellow,  is  educating  ex¬ 
pressly  for  engineers  or  artillery.  My  fourth  (this  sounds 

i  The  first  of  the  series  on  ‘National  Music.’ 
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like  a  charade),  a  bom  little  sailor,  is  a  midshipman  in 
H.M.S.  Orlando ,  now  at  Bermuda,  and  will  make  his  way 
anywhere.  Remaining  two  at  school,  elder  of  said  remaining 
two  very  bright  and  clever.  Georgina  and  Mary  keeping 
house  for  me;  and  Francis  Jeffrey  (I  ought  to  have  counted 
him  as  the  third  boy,  so  we’ll  take  him  in  here  as  number  two 
and  a  half)  in  my  office  at  present.  Now  you  have  the  fam¬ 
ily  bill  of  fare. 

You  ask  me  about  Fechter  and  his  Hamlet.  It  was  a  per¬ 
formance  of  extraordinary  merit;  by  far  the  most  coherent, 
consistent,  and  intelligible  Hamlet  I  ever  saw.  Some  of  the 
delicacies  with  which  he  rendered  his  conception  clear  were 
extremely  subtle ;  and  in  particular  he  avoided  that  brutality 
towards  Ophelia  which,  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
coarseness,  I  have  seen  in  all  other  Hamlets.  As  a  mere  tour 
de  force  it  would  have  been  ver}r  remarkable  in  its  disclosure 
of  a  perfectly  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  force  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language;  but  its  merit  was  far  beyond  and  above  this. 
Foreign  accent,  of  course,  but  not  at  all  a  disagreeable  one. 
And  he  was  so  obviously  safe  and  at  ease,  that  you  were  never 
in  pain  for  him  as  a  foreigner.  Add  to  this  a  perfectly  pic¬ 
turesque  and  romantic  ‘make  up,’  and  a  remorseless  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  conventionalities,  and  you  have  the  leading  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  impersonation.  In  Othello  he  did  not  succeed. 
In  Iago  he  is  very  good.  He  is  an  admirable  artist,  and  far 
beyond  any  one  on  our  stage.  A  real  artist  and  a  gentle¬ 
man. 

Last  Thursday  I  began  reading  again  in  London: — a  con¬ 
densation  of  Copperfield ,  and  ‘Mr.  Bob  Sawyer’s  Party,’  from 
Pickwick ,  to  finish  merrily.  The  success  of  Copperfield  is  as¬ 
tounding.  It  made  an  impression  that  I  must  not  describe. 
I  may  only  remark  that  I  was  half  dead  when  I  had  done ;  and 
that  although  I  had  looked  forward,  all  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  when  I  was  carefully  getting  it  up,  to  its  being  a  London 
sensation ;  and  that  although  Macready,  hearing  it  at  Chelt¬ 
enham,  told  me  to  be  prepared  for  a  great  effect,  it  even  went 
beyond  my  hopes.  I  read  it  again  next  Thursday,  and  the 
rush  for  places  is  quite  furious.  Tell  Townshend  this  with 
my  love,  if  you  see  him  before  I  have  time  to  write  to  him; 
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and  tell  him  that  I  thought  the  people  would  never  let  me  go 
away,  they  became  so  excited,  and  showed  it  so  very  warmly. 
I  am  trying  to  plan  out  a  new  book,  but  have  not  got  beyond 
trying.  Yours  affectionately. 


Mr.  Walter 
Thornbury 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’  Friday,  Eighteenth  April,  1862. 

My  dear  Thornbury, — The  Bow-Street  run¬ 
ners  ceased  out  of  the  land  soon  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  police.  I  remember  them  very  well  as 
standing  about  the  door  of  the  office  in  Bow  Street.  They 
had  no  other  uniform  than  a  blue  dress-coat,  brass  buttons  (I 
am  not  even  now  sure  that  that  was  necessary),  and  a  bright 
red  cloth  waistcoat.  The  waistcoat  was  indispensable,  and 
the  slang  name  for  them  was  6red-breast,’  in  consequence. 

They  kept  company  with  thieves  and  the  like,  much  more 
than  the  detective  police  do.  I  don’t  know  what  their  pay 
was,  but  I  have  no  doubt  their  principal  complements  were 
got  under  the  rose.  It  was  a  very  slack  institution,  and  its 
head-quarters  were  The  Brown  Bear,  in  Bow  Street,  a  pub¬ 
lic-house  of  more  than  doubtful  reputation,  opposite  the  po¬ 
lice-office;  and  either  the  house  which  is  now  the  theatrical 
costume  maker’s,  or  the  next  door  to  it. 

Field,  who  advertises  the  Secret  Enquiry  Office,  was  a 
Bow-Street  runner,  and  can  tell  you  all  about  it;  Goddard, 
who  also  advertises  an  enquiry  office,  was  another  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity.  They  are  the  only  two  I  know  of  as  yet  existing 
in  a  ‘questionable  shape.’  Faithfully  yours  always. 


Mr.  Baylis. 


Gad’s  Hill,  etc.,  Wednesday,  Second  July,  1862. 

My  dear  Mr.  Baylis, — I  have  been  in  France, 
and  in  London,  and  in  other  parts  of  Kent  than 
this,  and  everywhere  but  here,  for  weeks  and  weeks.  Pray 
excuse  my  not  having  (for  this  reason  specially)  answered 
your  kind  note  sooner. 

After  carefully  cross-examining  my  daughter  I  do  not 
believe  her  to  be  worthy  of  the  fernery.  Last  autumn  we 
transplanted  into  the  shrubbery  a  quantity  of  evergreens 
previously  clustered  close  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
trained  more  ivy  about  the  wall  and  the  like.  When  I  ask 
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her  where  she  would  have  the  fernery  and  what  she  would  do 
with  it,  the  witness  falters,  turns  pale,  becomes  confused, 
and  says,  ‘Perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  it  at  all.’ 
I  am  quite  confident  that  the  constancy  of  the  young  person 
is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  she  had  better  attach  her  fern¬ 
ery  to  one  of  her  chateaux  in  Spain,  or  one  of  her  English 
castles  in  the  air.  None  the  less  do  I  thank  you  for  your 
more  than  kind  proposal. 

We  have  been  in  great  anxiety  respecting  Miss  Hogarth, 
the  sudden  decline  of  whose  health  and  spirits  has  greatly 
distressed  us.  Although  she  is  better  than  she  was,  and  the 
doctors  are,  on  the  whole,  cheerful,  she  requires  great  care, 
and  fills  us  with  apprehension.  The  necessity  of  providing 
change  for  her  will  probably  take  us  across  the  water  very 
early  in  the  autumn ;  and  this  again  unsettles  home  schemes 
here,  and  withers  many  kinds  of  fern.  If  they  knew  (by 
‘they’  I  mean  my  daughter  and  Miss  Hogarth)  that  I  was 
writing  to  you,  they  would  charge  me  with  many  messages 
of  regard.  But  as  I  am  shut  up  in  my  room  in  a  ferocious 
and  unapproachable  condition,  owing  to  the  great  accumu¬ 
lation  of  letters  I  have  to  answer,  I  will  tell  them  at  lunch 
that  I  have  anticipated  their  wish.  As  I  know  they  have 
bills  for  me  to  pay,  and  are  at  present  shy  of  producing 
them,  I  wish  to  preserve  a  gloomy  and  repellent  reputation. — 
My  dear  Mr.  Baylis,  Faithfully  yours  always. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Twenty -seventh  July,  1862. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I  shall  be  at  Dover  at  half-  Mr  w 
past  three  (as  nearly  as  I — the  punctual  one — •  Wihde 
can  calculate)  next  Monday  (Monday)  after¬ 
noon.  Supposing  I  were  to  take  a  fly  and  come  over  to  you 
until  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  Forsters  are  coming 
here,  might  that  suit  your  Book — literally  as  well  as  figura¬ 
tively  ? 

When  I  say  ‘next  Monday,’  I  am  an  ass.  I  mean  Mon¬ 
day  the  fourth  of  August. 

Or  could  you  do  this? — Would  you  and  yours  come  over 
in  a  fly  from  Broadstairs  and  dine  with  me  at  the  Warden, 
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and  then  we  would  all  go  back  to  Broadstairs  together? 

Answer  to  the  office,  so  that  I  may  find  your  note  there  on 
Wednesday  morning  when  I  wake  up.  I  will  then  arrange 
accordingly.  Of  course,  if  you  are  busy,  you  will  no  more 
hesitate  to  say  so  to  me  than  I  should,  if  I  were  writing  a 

book,  hesitate  to  say  so  to  you . 

Ever  affectionately, 


Mr.  W. 
Wilkie 
Collins. 


No.  26  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
Saturday,  Twentieth  September,  1862. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I  have  gone  through  the 
Second  Volume  [Ao  Name ]  at  a  sitting,  and  I  find 
it  wonderfully  fine.  It  goes  on  with  an  ever-rising 
power  and  force  in  it  that  fills  me  with  admiration.  It  is  as 
far  before  and  beyond  The  Woman  in  White  as  that  was  be¬ 
yond  the  wretched  common  level  of  fiction-writing.  There 
are  some  touches  in  the  Captain  which  no  one  but  a  born  (and 
cultivated)  writer  could  get  near — could  draw  within  hail  of. 
And  the  originality  of  Mrs.  Wragge,  without  compromise  of 
her  probability,  involves  a  really  great  achievement.  But 
they  are  all  admirable;  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  and  the  house¬ 
keeper,  both  in  their  way  as  meritorious  as  the  rest;  Mag¬ 
dalen  wrought  out  with  truth,  energy,  sentiment,  and  pas¬ 
sion,  of  the  very  first  water. 

I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  a  strange  dash  of  pride  as  well 
as  pleasure  I  read  the  great  results  of  your  hard  work.  Be¬ 
cause,  as  you  know,  I  was  certain  from  the  Basil  days  that 
you  were  the  Writer  who  would  come  ahead  of  all  the  Field — 
being  the  only  one  who  combined  invention  and  power,  both 
humorous  and  pathetic,  with  that  invincible  determination  to 
work,  and  that  profound  conviction  that  nothing  of  worth 
is  to  be  done  without  work,  of  which  triflers  and  feigners 
have  no  conception. 

I  send  the  books  back,  by  South  Eastern  Railway  to-day. 

There  is  one  slight  slip,  occurring  more  than  once,  which 
you  have  not  corrected.  Magdalen  ‘laid  down,’  and  I  think 
some  one  else  ‘laid  down.’  It  is  clear  that  she  must  either 
lay  herself  down,  or  lie  down.  To  lay  is  a  verb  active,  and 
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to  lie  down  is  a  verb  neuter,  consequently  she  lay  down,  or 
laid  herself  down. 

It  would  be  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  if  I  could  get  to 
you  once  again  at  Broadstairs,  but  I  fear  it  is  not  at  all 
likely.  I  forget  how  long  you  stay  there.  Will  you  tell 
me?  We  propose  going  to  Paris  on  the  twentieth  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  read  in  Paris  when  I  am  there ; 
but  this  is  as  yet  an  unformed  object  in  my  thoughts. 

You  will  not  be  able,  I  suppose,  to  do  any  little  thing  for 
the  Xmas  No.?  I  have  done  the  introduction  and  conclusion, 
and  will  send  them  you  by  and  by,  when  the  Printer  shall 
have  (Thos.  Wills)  ‘dealt  with  them.’  They  are  done  in  the 
character  of  a  Waiter,  and  I  think  are  very  droll.  The  lead¬ 
ing  idea  admits  of  any  kind  of  contribution,  and  does  not  re¬ 
quire  it  to  be  in  any  way  whatever  accounted  for.  Besides 
having  this  advantage,  it  is  a  comic  defiance  of  the  difficulty 
of  a  Xmas  No.,  with  an  unexpected  end  to  it.  The  name 
(between  ourselves)  is  Somebody'' s  Luggage.  .  .  . — Ever, 
dear  Wilkie,  Affectionately  yours. 

No.  26  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
Saturday,  Fourth  October,  1862. 

My  dear  Widkie, — I  write  very  hastily  before  Mr  w 
going  up  to  see  the  horrid  Poole  (who’s  ill),  and  Wiikie 
then  going  home  to  Gad’s.  Enclosed  are  the  first 
and  last  papers  of  the  Christmas  No.  You  will  understand 
that  the  titles  will  be  something  like  this : 


SOMEBODY’S  LUGGAGE 


His  Leaving  it  till  Called 
for. 

His  Portmanteau. 

His  Desk. 

His  Boots. 


His  Collar-Box. 

His  Brown  Paper  Parcels. 
His  Dressing-Case. 

His  Umbrella. 

His  Wonderful  End. 


I  am  doing  a  little  French  story  for  it,  which  reproduces 
(I  think,  to  the  life)  the  ways  and  means  of  a  dull  fortified 
French  town,  full  of  French  soldiers.  .  .  . 

Ever  affec’ly. 
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Gad’s  Hill,  Tuesday,  Seventh  October,  1862. 


Mrs.  Henry  I  do  not  preach  consolation  because  I  am  un¬ 
willing  to  preach  at  any  time,  and  know  my  own 
weakness  too  well.  But  in  this  world  there  is  no  stay  but 
the  hope  of  a  better,  and  no  reliance  but  on  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God.  Through  these  two  harbours  of  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  heart,  I  fully  believe  that  you  will,  in  time,  find  a 
peaceful  resting-place  even  on  this  careworn  earth.  Heaven 
speed  the  time,  and  do  you  try  hard  to  help  it  on !  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  but  that  our  prolonged  grief  for  the  beloved 
dead  may  grieve  them  in  their  unknown  abiding-place,  and 
give  them  trouble.  The  one  influencing  consideration  in  all 
you  do  as  to  your  disposition  of  yourself  (coupled,  of 
course,  with  a  real  earnest  strenuous  endeavour  to  recover  the 
lost  tone  of  spirit)  is,  that  you  think  and  feel  you  can  do. 
I  do  not  in  the  least  regard  your  change  of  course  in  going 
to  Havre  as  any  evidence  of  instability.  But  I  rather  hope 
it  is  likely  that  through  such  restlessness  you  will  come  to  a 
far  quieter  frame  of  mind.  The  disturbed  mind  and  affec¬ 
tions,  like  the  tossed  sea,  seldom  calm  without  an  intervening 
time  of  confusion  and  trouble. 

But  nothing  is  to  be  attained  without  striving.  In  a  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  settle  the  thoughts,  to  parcel  out  the  day, 
to  find  occupation  regularly  or  to  make  it,  to  be  up  and 
doing  something,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  the  mere  mechanical 
means  which  must  come  to  the  aid  of  the  best  mental  efforts. 

It  is  a  wilderness  of  a  day,  here,  in  the  way  of  blowing  and 
raining,  and  as  darkly  dismal,  at  four  o’clock,  as  need  be. 
My  head  is  but  just  now  raised  from  a  day’s  writing,  but  I 
will  not  lose  the  post  without  sending  you  a  word. 

Katie  was  here  yesterday,  just  come  back  from  Clara 
White’s  (that  was),  in  Scotland.  In  the  midst  of  her  brilliant 
fortune,  it  is  too  clear  to  me  that  she  is  already  beckoned 
away  to  follow  her  dead  sisters.  Macready  was  here  from 
Saturday  evening  to  yesterday  morning,  older  but  looking 
wonderfully  well,  and  (what  rs  very  rare  in  these  times)  with 
the  old  thick  sweep  of  hair  upon  his  head.  Georgina  being 
left  alone  here  the  other  day,  was  done  no  good  to  by  a  great 
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consternation  among  the  servants.  On  going  downstairs, 
she  found  Marsh  (the  stableman)  seated  with  great  dignity 
and  anguish  in  an  arm-chair,  and  incessantly  crying  out:  ‘I  / 
am  dead.’  To  which  the  women  servants  said,  with  great  • 
pathos  (and  with  some  appearance  of  reason) :  ‘No,  you 
ain’t,  Marsh!’  And  to  which  he  persisted  in  replying:  ‘Yes, 

I  am;  I  am  dead!’  Some  neighbouring  vagabond  was  im¬ 
pressed  to  drive  a  cart  over  to  Rochester  and  fetch  the  doc¬ 
tor,  who  said  (the  patient  and  his  consolers  being  all  very 
anxious  that  the  heart  should  be  the  scene  of  affliction): 
‘Stomach.’ 


No.  26  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

W ednesday ,  Eighth  October,  1862. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I  am  really  quite  con-  Mr 
cerned  that  you  should  have  bothered  your  suffi-  Wilkie 

J  J  Polling 

ciently  occupied  mind  about  the  Xmas  No.  Of 
course  it  seems  very  strange  and  bare  to  me  not  to  have  you 
in  it ;  but  I  never  seriously  contemplated  the  reasonable  like¬ 
lihood  of  your  being  able  to  do  anything  for  it. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  you  like  the  notion  (and 
execution)  so  well.  The  difficulty  of  carrying  out  your  sug¬ 
gestion  is  this :  it  would  destroy  a  good  deal  of  the  effect  of 
the  end — ‘His  Wonderful  End’ — and  does  not  at  present 
seem  to  me  quite  reconcilable  with  it  as  a  piece  of  execution. 
But  I  will  turn  it  over  again. 

I  have  done  a  little  story  for  ‘His  Boots,’  very  slight  in 
itself,  but  into  which  I  have  tried  to  infuse  (fancifully) 
every  conceivable  feature  of  an  old  fortified  French  town. 
It  is  very  like,  I  think.  When  I  have  the  proof  I  will  send 
it  you  to  read  at  any  odd  times.  I  think  I  shall  now  go  at 
some  short  odd  comic  notion,  to  supply  your  place.  I  am  bent 
upon  making  a  good  No.  to  go  with  No  Name.  . 

Macready  was  with  us  from  last  Saturday  to  Monday. 
Very  little  altered  indeed — and  with  not  the  end  of  one  single 
sentence  within  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  him. 

Of  course  I  will  report  myself  in  Paris  before  we  have 
been  there  many  days  (we  start  on  Sunday  week),  and  give 
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you  my  address  as  soon  as  I  have  such,  a  thing  to  my  back. 
I  am  not  going  to  have  any  establishment  there,  but  intend 
the  dinner  to  be  brought  in  on  a  man’s  shoulders  (you  know 
the  tray)  from  a  Restaurant. 

I  saw  Poole  (for  my  sins)  last  Saturday,  and  he  was  a 
sight.  He  had  got  out  of  bed  to  receive  me  (at  three  p.  m.) 
and  tried  to  look  as  if  he  had  been  up  at  Dawn — with  a 
dirty  and  obviously  warm  impression  of  himself  on  the  bed¬ 
clothes.  It  was  a  tent  bedstead  with  four  wholly  unac¬ 
counted  for  and  bare  poles,  each  with  an  immense  spike  on 
the  top,  like  four  Lightning  conductors.  He  had  a  fort¬ 
night’s  grey  beard,  and  had  made  a  lot  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  memoranda  of  questions  to  ask  me — which  he  couldn’t 
read — through  an  eyeglass  which  he  couldn’t  hold.  He  was 
continually  beset  with  a  notion  that  his  landlady  was  listen¬ 
ing  outside  the  door,  and  was  continually  getting  up  from  a 
kind  of  ironing-board  at  which  he  sat,  with  the  intention  of 
darting  at  the  door,  but  invariably  missed  his  aim,  and 
brought  himself  up  by  the  forehead  against  blind  corners  of 
the  wall.  He  had  a  dressing-gown  over  his  night-shirt,  and 
wore  his  trousers  where  Blondin  wears  his  Baskets.  He  said, 
with  the  greatest  indignation,  I  might  suppose  what  sort  of 
‘society’  he  could  get  out  of  his  landlady,  when  he  mentioned 
that  she  could  say  nothing,  on  being  consulted  by  him  touch¬ 
ing  the  Poison-case  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  ‘People  didn’t 
ought  to  poison  people,  sir ;  it ’s  wrong.’ 

Ever  affec’ly. 


Mr.  W. 
Wilkie 
Collins. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Fourteenth  October,  1862. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I  have  read  those  proofs 
carefully  [ No  Name ].  They  are  very  strong 
indeed. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  understand  within  what  limita¬ 
tions  you  want  my  opinion  of  them.  The  only  points  that 
strike  me  at  all  questionable  are  all  details.  But  not  to 
pass  them  over,  here  they  are. 

I  find  Mrs.  Lecount’s  proceeding  with  the  new  will  rather 
violently  sudden,  followed  as  it  is  so  immediately,  by  the 
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death.  Also,  I  do  not  quite  like  her  referring  to  those  drafts 
she  has  brought  with  her.  It  would  be  so  very  suspicious  in 
the  eyes  of  a  suspicious  man. 

I  forget  whether  you  want  that  Laudanum  bottle  again. 
If  not,  I  think  Mrs.  Lecount  should  break  it  before  Noel 
Vanstone’s  eyes.  Otherwise,  while  he  is  impressed  with  the 
danger  he  supposes  himself  to  have  escaped,  he  repeats  it, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  by  giving  Mrs.  Lecount  an  inducement 
to  kill  him,  and  leaving  the  means  at  hand. 

I  believe  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  Testator  signing  his 
will  to  inform  the  witnesses  of  the  fact  of  its  being  his  will — 
though  of  its  contents,  of  course,  they  would  be  ignorant. 
The  legal  form  of  attestation  in  use  is:  Signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered  by  so  and  so,  the  written-named  Testator,  as  and 
for  his  last  will  and  testament ,  in  the  presence  of  us,  etc. 

If  the  story  were  mine,  I  should  decidedly  not  put  into 
it  the  anticipation  contained  in  the  last  line  or  two  of  Norah’s 
postscript.  But  that  is  a  moot  point  in  art. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  thirty-sixth  weekly  part  is 
there  wanting  some  sense  on  the  part  of  Noel  Vanstone  that 
he  may  not  be  legally  married  at  all?  This  seems  to  me  the 
most  important  question. 

I  do  not  quite  follow  the  discussion  between  Noel  and 
Lecount  about  the  eight  months’  interval,  and  the  puzzling 
of  Magdalen  by  taking  that  number.  Why?  Mrs.  Lecount 
says,  ‘People  easily  guess  a  year ;  people  easily  guess  six 
months.’  Suppose  she  did  guess  six  months,  she  would 
only  have  to  bestir  herself  SO'  much  the  more.  And 
it  is  clear  that  a  plotter  bent  upon  losing  no  chance, 
would  take  the  shortest  likely  time  and  not  the  longest.  Then 
what  is  gained  by  eight  ? 

Among  the  many  excellent  things  in  the  proof,  I  noticed, 
as  particularly  admirable,  the  manner  in  which  the  amount  of 
Mrs.  Lecount’s  legacy  is  got  at,  and  the  bearing  and  discourse 
of  the  Scotch  fly-driver. 

I  break  off  hastily  to  get  this  into  the  box  before  it  is 
cleared  at  the  gate  here.  From  Paris  I  will  write  again. 
My  address  there  until  further  notice,  Hotel  Meurice. 

Ever  affec’ly. 
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Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent,' 
Tuesday  Night,  Fourteenth  October,  1862. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Frank  Beard  has  been  here 
this  evening,  of  course  since  I  posted  my  this 
day’s  letter  to  you,  and  has  told  me  that  you  are 
not  at  all  well,  and  how  he  has  given  you  something  which 
he  hopes  and  believes  will  bring  you  round.  It  is  not  to 
convey  this  insignificant  piece  of  intelligence,  or  to  tell  you 
how  anxious  I  am  that  you  should  come  up  with  a  wet  sheet 
and  a  flowing  sail  (as  we  say  at  sea  when  we  are  not  sick),  that 
I  write.  It  is  simply  to  say  what  follows,  which  I  hope  may 
save  you  some  mental  uneasiness.  For  I  was  stricken  ill 
when  I  was  doing  Bleak  House ,  and  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
what  I  suffered  under  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  come  up 
to  time. 

Dismiss  that  fear  (if  you  have  it)  altogether  from  your 
mind.  Write  to  me  at  Paris  at  any  moment,  and  say  you  are 
unequal  to  your  work,  and  want  me,  and  I  will  come  to  Lon¬ 
don  straight  and  do  your  work.  I  am  quite  confidant  that, 
with  your  notes  and  a  few  words  of  explanation,  I  could 
take  it  up  at  any  time  and  do  it.  Absurdly  unnecessary  to 
say  that  it  would  be  a  makeshift !  But  I  could  do  it  at  a 
pinch,  so  like  you  as  that  no  one  should  find  out  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Don’t  make  much  of  this  offer  in  your  mind;  it  is  noth¬ 
ing,  except  to  ease  it.  If  you  should  want  help,  I  am  as 
safe  as  the  bank.  The  trouble  would  be  nothing  to  me,  and 
the  triumph  of  overcoming  a  difficulty  great.  Think  it  a 
Christmas  number,  an  Idle  Apprentice,  a  Lighthouse ,  a  Frozen 
Deep.  I  am  as  ready  as  in  any  of  these  cases  to  strike  in 
and  hammer  the  hot  iron  out. 

You  won’t  want  me.  You  will  be  well  (and  thankless!) 
in  no  time.  But  there  I  am ;  and  I  hope  that  the  knowledge 
may  be  a  comfort  to  you.  Call  me,  and  I  come. 

As  Beard  always  has  a  sense  of  medical  responsibility,  and 
says  anything  important  about  a  patient  in  confidence,  I  have 
merely  remarked  here  that  ‘Wilkie’  is  out  of  sorts.  Charley 
(who  is  here  with  Katie)  has  no  other  cue  from  me. 

Ever  affectionately. 


Mr.  W. 
Wilkie 
Collins. 
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Paris,  Rue  nu  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  27, 
Tuesday,  Fourth  November,  1862. 

My  dear  Fechter, — You  know,  I  believe,  how  m.  Charles 
our  letters  crossed,  and  that  I  am  here  until  Christ-  Fechter* 
mas.  Also,  you  know  with  what  pleasure  and  readiness  I 
should  have  responded  to  your  invitation  if  I  had  been  in 
London. 

Pray  tell  Paul  Feval  that  I  shall  be  charmed  to  know  him, 
and  that  I  shall  feel  the  strongest  interest  in  making  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  It  almost  puts  me  out  of  humour  with  Paris 
(and  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  do  that!)  to  think  that  I  was 
not  at  home  to  prevail  upon  him  to  come  with  you,  and  be 
welcomed  to  Gad’s  Hill;  but  either  there  or  here,  I  hope  to 
become  his  friend  before  this  present  old  year  is  out.  Pray 
tell  him  so. 

You  say  nothing  in  your  note  of  your  Lyceum  prepara¬ 
tions.  I  trust  they  are  all  going  on  well.  There  is  a  fine 
opening  for  you,  I  am  sure,  with  a  good  beginning;  but  the 
importance  of  a  good  beginning  is  very  great.  If  you  ever 
have  time  and  inclination  to  tell  me  in  a  short  note  what  you 
are  about,  you  can  scarcely  interest  me  more,  as  my  wishes 
and  strongest  sympathies  are  for  and  with  your  success — metis 
cela  va  sans  dire. 

I  went  to  the  Chatelet  (a  beautiful  theatre!)  the  other 
night  to  see  Rothomago ,  but  was  so  mortally  gene  with  the 
poor  nature  of  the  piece  and  of  the  acting,  that  I  came  out 
again  when  there  was  a  week  or  two  (I  mean  an  hour  or 
two,  but  the  hours  seemed  weeks)  yet  to  get  through. — My 
dear  Fechter,  Very  faithfully  yours  always, 

Paris,  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  27, 
Friday,  Seventh  November ,  1862. 

My  dear  Letitia, — Your  improved  account  of  Mrs.  Henry 
yourself  is  very  cheering  and  hopeful.  Through  Austin‘ 
determined  occupation  and  action,  lies  the  way.  Be  sure  of 
it. 

I  came  over  to  France  before  Georgina  and  Mary,  and 
went  to  Boulogne  to  meet  them  coming  in  by  the  steamer  on 
the  great  Sunday — the  day  of  the  storm.  I  stood  (hold- 
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ing  on  with  both  hands)  on  the  pier  at  Boulogne,  five  hours. 
The  Sub-Marine  Telegraph  had  telegraphed  their  boat  as 
having  come  out  of  Folkestone — though  the  companion  boat 
from  Boulogne  didn’t  try  it — and  at  nine  o’clock  at  night, 
she  being  due  at  six,  there  were  no  signs  of  her.  My  prin¬ 
cipal  dread  was,  that  she  would  try  to  get  into  Boulogne; 
which  she  could  not  possibly  have  done  without  carrying 
away  everything  on  deck.  The  tide  at  nine  o’clock  being 
too  low  for  any  such  desperate  attempt,  I  thought  it  likely 
that  they  had  run  for  the  Downs  and  would  knock  about 
there  all  night.  So  I  went  to  the  Inn  to  dry  my  pea-jacket 
and  get  some  dinner  anxiously  enough,  when,  at  about  ten, 
came  a  telegram  from  them  at  Calais  to  say  they  had  run  in 
there.  To  Calais  I  went,  post,  next  morning,  expecting  to 
find  them  half-dead  ( of  course  they  had  arrived  half- 
drowned),  but  I  found  them  elaborately  got  up  to  come  to 
Paris  by  the  next  train,  and  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all 
was,  that  they  hardly  seemed  to  have  been  frightened!  Of 
course,  they  had  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  that  a 
young  bride  and  her  husband,  the  only  other  passengers  on 
deck,  and  with  whom  they  had  been  talking  all  the  time,  were 
an  officer  from  Chatham  whom  they  knew  very  well  (when 
dry),  just  married  and  going  to  India!  So  they  all  set  up 
housekeeping  together  at  Dessin’s  at  Calais  (where  I  am 
well  known),  and  looked  as  if  they  had  been  passing  a  mild 
summer  there. 

We  have  a  pretty  apartment  here,  but  house-rent  is  awful 
to  mention.  Mrs.  Bouncer  (muzzled  by  the  Parisian  police) 
is  also  here,  and  is  a  wonderful  spectacle  to  behold  in  the 
streets,  restrained  like  a  raging  Lion. 

I  learn  from  our  embassy  here,  that  the  Emperor  has  just 
made  an  earnest  proposal  to  our  Government  to  unite  with 
France  (and  Russia,  if  Russia  will)  in  an  appeal  to  America 
to  stop  the  brutal  war.  Our  Government’s  answer  is  not  yet 
received,  but  I  think  I  clearly  perceive  that  the  proposal 
will  be  declined,  on  the  ground  ‘that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come.’  Ever  affectionately. 
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Paris,  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honors,  27, 
Friday,  Fifth  December,  1862. 

My  dear  .Stanny, — We  have  been  here  for  Mr. 
two  months,  and  I  shall  probably  come  back  here  stanfilid, 
after  Christmas  (we  go  home  for  Christmas  week)  RA- 
and  stay  on  into  February.  But  I  shall  write  and  propose 
a  theatre  before  Christmas  is  out,  so  this  is  to  warn  you  to 
get  yourself  into  working  pantomime  order ! 

I  hope  Wills  has  duly  sent  you  our  new  Christmas  num¬ 
ber.  As  you  may  like  to  know  what  I  myself  wrote  of  it, 
understand  the  Dick  contributions  to  be,  his  leaving  it  till 
called  for ,  and  his  wonderful  end,  his  hoots,  and  his  brown- 
paper  parcel . 

Since  you  were  at  Gad’s  Hill  I  have  been  travelling  a  good 
deal,  and  looking  up  many  odd  things  for  use.  I  want  to 
know  how  you  are  in  health  and  spirits,  and  it  would  be  the 
greatest  of  pleasures  to  me  to  have  a  line  under  your  hand. 

God  bless  you  and  yours  with  all  the  blessings  of  the  time 
of  year,  and  of  all  times! — Ever  your  affectionate  and  faith¬ 
ful  Dick. 


Paris,  Saturday,  Sixth  December,  1862. 

My  dear  Fechter, — I  have  read  The  White  m.  Charles 
Rose  attentively,  and  think  it  an  extremely  good  Fechter* 
play.  It  is  vigorously  written  with  a  great  knowledge  of 
the  stage,  and  presents  many  striking  situations.  I  think  the 
close  particularly  fine,  impressive,  bold,  and  new. 

But  I  greatly  doubt  the  expediency  of  your  doing  any 
historical  play  early  in  your  management.  By  the  words 
‘historical  play,’  I  mean  a  play  founded  on  any  incident  in 
English  history.  Our  public  are  accustomed  to  associate 
historical  plays  with  Shakespeare.  In  any  other  hands,  I 
believe  they  care  very  little  for  crowns  and  dukedoms.  What 
you  want  is  something  with  an  interest  of  a  more  domestic  and 
general  nature — an  interest  as  romantic  as  you  please,  but 
having  a  more  general  and  wider  response  than  a  disputed 
succession  to  the  throne  can  have  for  Englishmen  at 
this  time  of  day.  Such  interests  culminated  in  the  last  Stuart, 
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and  has  worn  itself  out.  It  would  be  uphill  work  to  evoke 
an  interest  in  Perkin  Warbeck. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  play’s  being  well  received,  but  my  fear 
is  that  these  people  would  be  looked  upon  as  mere  abstrac¬ 
tions,  and  would  have  but  a  cold  welcome  in  consequence,  and 
would  not  lay  hold  of  your  audience.  Now,  when  you  have 
laid  hold  of  your  audience  and  have  accustomed  them  to  your 
theatre,  you  may  produce  The  White  Rose ,  with  far  greater 
justice  to  the  author,  and  to  the  manager  also.  Wait.  Feel 
your  way.  Perkin  Warbeck  is  too  far  removed  from  anal¬ 
ogy  with  the  sympathies  and  lives  of  the  people  for  a  be¬ 
ginning. — My  dear  Fechter,  Ever  faithfully  yours. 

Gad*s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Saturday,  Twenty -seventh  December,  1862. 

Miss  Mary  My  dear  Mary, — I  must  send  you  my  Christ- 
Boyle'  mas  greeting  and  happy  New  Year  wishes  in  re¬ 

turn  for  yours;  most  heartily  and  fervently  reciprocating 
your  interest  and  affection.  You  are  among  the  few  whom 
I  most  care  for  and  best  love. 

Being  in  London  two  evenings  in  the  opening  week,  I 
tried  to  persuade  my  legs  (for  whose  judgment  I  have  the 
highest  respect)  to  go  to  an  evening  party.  But  I  could  not 
induce  them  to  pass  Leicester  Square.  The  faltering  pre¬ 
sentiment  under  which  they  laboured  so  impressed  me,  that  at 
that  point  I  yielded  to  their  terrors.  They  immediately  ran 
away  to  the  east,  and  I  accompanied  them  to  the  Olympic, 
where  I  saw  a  very  good  play,  Camilla’s  Husband ,  very  well 
played.  Real  merit  in  Mr.  Neville  and  Miss  Saville. 

We  came  across  directly  after  the  gale,  with  the  Channel 
all  bestrewn  with  floating  wreck,  and  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  sick  schoolboys  from  Calais  on  board.  I  am  going 
back  on  the  morning  after  Fechter’s  opening  night,  and  have 
promised  to  read  Copperfield  at  the  Embassy,  for  a  British 
charity, 

Georgy  continues  wonderfully  well,  and  she  and  Mary  send 
you  their  best  love.  The  house  is  pervaded  by  boys ;  and  every 
boy  has  (as  usual)  an  unaccountable  and  awful  power  of 
producing  himself  in  every  part  of  the  house  at  every  mo- 
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merit,  apparently  in  fourteen  pairs  of  creaking  boots. — My 
dear  Mary,  ever  affectionately  your  Joe. 


1863 

NARRATIVE 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Charles  Dickens  was  in  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  reading  at  the  English  Embassy. 

He  remained  in  Paris  until  the  beginning  of  February, 
staying  with  his  servant  6 John’  at  the  Hotel  du  Helder. 
There  was  a  series  of  readings  in  London  this  season  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms.  The  Christmas  number  of  All  the 
Year  Round  was  entitled  Mrs.  Lirriper’s  Lodgings ,  to  which 
Charles  Dickens  contributed  the  first  and  last  chapters. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  M.  Fech- 
ter,  was  opened  in  January  with  The  Duke's  Motto ,  and  the 
letter  given  here  has  reference  to  this  first  night. 

We  regret  very  much  having  no  letters  to  Lady  Moles- 
worth,  who  was  an  old  and  dear  friend  of  Charles  Dickens. 
But  this  lady  explains  to  us  that  she  has  long  ceased  to  pre¬ 
serve  any  letters  addressed  to  her. 

The  ‘Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphery’  (afterwards  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Humphery),  mentioned  in  the  second  letter  for 
this  year,  were  dear  and  intimate  friends  of  his  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  were  frequent  guests  in  her  father’s  house.  Lady 
Humphery  and  her  sister  Lady  Olliffe  are  daughters  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Cubitt,  M.  P. 

The  Rev.  W.  Brookfield,  to  whom  we  give  two  letters  in 
this  year,  was  a  clever  and  remarkably  cultivated  man.  Both 
he  and  Mrs.  Brookfield  were  held  in  high  estimation  by 
Charles  Dickens. 

We  have  in  this  year  the  first  letter  of  Charles  Dickens  to 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald.  This  gentleman  had  been  a  valuable 
contributor  to  his  journal  before  he  became  personally 
known  to  Charles  Dickens.  The  acquaintance  once  made 
soon  ripened  into  friendship,  and  for  the  future  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  was  a  constant  and  always  a  welcome  visitor  to  Gad’s 

Hill. 
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The  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Reade  alludes  to  his  story,  Hard 
Cash,  which  was  then  appearing  in  All  the  Year  Round.  As 
a  writer,  and  as  a  friend,  he  was  held  by  Charles  Dickens  in 
the  highest  regard. 

Charles  Dickens’  correspondence  with  his  solicitor  and  ex¬ 
cellent  friend,  Mr.  Frederic  Ouvry  (a  vice-president  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries),  was  almost  entirely  of  a  business 
character ;  but  we  are  glad  to  give  one  or  two  notes  to  that 
gentleman,  although  of  little  public  interest,  in  order  to  have 
the  name  of  one  of  the  kindest  of  our  own  friends  in  this  book. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 

New  YeaYs  Day,  1863. 

Mr  My  dear  Wilkie, — Many  thanks  for  the  book 

Wiikie  [Ao  Name\ ,  the  arrival  of  which  has  created  an 

Collins.  •  *  •  •  * -l  •  i  *  •  -|  -l-i  y 

immense  sensation  m  this  palatial  abode.  1  am 

delighted  (but  not  surprised)  to  hear  of  its  wonderful  sale;  / 

all  that  I  thought  and  said  of  it  when  you  finished  the  second 

volume,  I  think,  and  repeat  of  it  now  you  have  finished  the 

third. 

On  Thursday  in  next  week  I  shall  certainly  be  at  the  office ; 
and  I  shall  sleep  there  on  that  night,  and  on  the  Friday,  and 
on  the  Saturday.  On  the  Sunday  I  vanish  into  space  for  a 
day  or  two;  but  I  must  be  in  Paris  about  Thursday  the  15th, 
because  on  Saturday  the  17th  I  am  going  to  read  Copperfield 
gratuitously  at  the  Embassy. 

Will  you  dine  at  the  office  on  Thursday  in  next  week,  at 
six? 

Let  me  strongly  advise  you  to  6 go  in’  now  for  getting 
thoroughly  set  up  and  made  well.  Don’t  do  it  by  halves,  but 
go  through  with  it  and  see  it  out.  Are  there  no  baths  that 
would  drive  the  rheumatic  Devil  out  of  that  game  leg?  Who 
knows  but  that  towards  the  end  of  February  I  might  be  open 
to  any  foreign  proposal  whatsoever?  Distance  no  object, 
climate  of  no  importance,  change  the  advertiser’s  motive. 

All  the  good  wishes  of  the  day  and  year,  from 

Yours  ever  affec’ly. 
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Paris,  Hotel  du  Helder,  Rue  nu  PIei.der, 
Friday,  Sixteenth  January,  1863. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — As  I  send  a  line  to  your  Miss 
aunt  to-day  and  know  that  you  will  not  see  it,  I  Dlckens- 
send  another  to  you  to  report  my  safe  (and  neuralgic)  ar¬ 
rival  here.  My  little  rooms  are  perfectly  comfortable,  and 
I  like  the  hotel  better  than  any  I  have  ever  put  up  at  in 
Paris.  John’s  amazement  at,  and  appreciation  of,  Paris  are 
indescribable.  He  goes  about  with  his  mouth  open,  staring 
at  everything  and  being  tumbled  over  by  everybody. 

The  state  dinner  at  the  Embassy,  yesterday,  coming  off 
in  the  room  where  I  am  to  read,  the  carpenters  did  not  get 
in  until  this  morning.  But  their  platforms  were  ready — or 
supposed  to  be — and  the  preparations  are  in  brisk  progress. 
I  think  it  will  be  a  handsome  affair  to  look  at — a  very  hand¬ 
some  one.  There  seems  to  be  great  artistic  curiosity  in 
Paris,  to  know  what  kind  of  thing  the  reading  is. 

I  know  a  ‘rela-shon’  (with  one  weak  eye),  who  is  in  the 
gun-making  line,  very  near  here.  There  is  a  strong  family 
resemblance — but  no  muzzle.  Lady  Molesworth  and  I  have 
not  begun  to  ‘toddle’  yet,  but  have  exchanged  affectionate 
greetings.  I  am  going  round  to  see  her  presently,  and  I 
dine  with  her  on  Sunday.  The  only  remaining  news  is,  that 
I  am  beset  by  mysterious  adorers,  and  smuggle  myself  in  and 
out  of  the  house  in  the  meanest  and  basest  manner. 

With  kind  regard  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphery. — Ever,  my 
dearest  Mamey,  Your  affectionate  Father. 

PS. — Hommage  a  Madame  B.! 

Paris,  Hotel  du  Helder,  Thursday,  January  Twenty-ninth,  1863. 

My  dear  Wiekie, — I  came  back  here  yesterday,  Mr  w 
and  was  truly  concerned  to  read  your  poor  ac-  Wilkie 
count  oi  yourseli. 

According  to  my  present  knowledge,  I  shall  be  here  until 
next  Wednesday  morning.  I  may  be  here  a  day  later,  but 
cannot  positively  say  at  this  moment.  Of  course,  if  you 
come  over  before  I  go,  you  will  let  me  know  immediately. 
If  you  could  not  get  such  a  look-out  as  you  want  at  the 
Louvre,  I  think  you  would  be  sure  to  get  it  at  the  Grand 
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Hotel — the  new  monster,  belonging  (I  think)  to  the  same 
company.  Its  situation  on  the  Boulevard,  just  at  the  head 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  I  should  prefer  for  an  Invalid.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  cheerful. 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  Paris  is  immeasur¬ 
ably  more  wicked  than  ever.  The  time  of  the  Regency  seems 
restored,  and  ‘Long  live  the  Devil’  seems  the  social  motto. 

I  read  to-night  and  to-morrow — horribly  against  the  grain 
as  the  grain  is  at  present ;  but  I  suppose  it  will  be  kinder 
towards  night.  I  went  down  to  my  room  to  rehearse  this 
morning  (a  thing  I  never  did  in  my  life  before,  but  I  have 
not  read  Dornbey  these  twelve  months),  and  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  not  muster  spirits  and  composure  enough  to  get  through 
the  child’s  death. 

John  has  no  British  prejudices — a  very  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  a  man  in  his  station  in  life,  unacquainted  with 
the  language,  and  left  here  for  a  week  to  subsist  wholly  on 
Pantomime.  Ever  affectionately. 


Paris,  Sunday,  First  February ,  1863. 

Monsieur  My  dear  Regnier, — I  was  charmed  by  the  re- 

Regmer.  Ceipt  of  your  cordial  and  sympathetic  letter,  and 
I  shall  always  preserve  it  carefully  as  a  most  noble  tribute 
from  a  great  and  real  artist. 

I  wished  you  had  been  at  the  Embassy  on  Friday  evening. 
The  audience  was  a  fine  one,  and  the  Carol  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is  an  uncommon  pleasure  to 
me  to  learn  that  I  am  to  meet  you  on  Tuesday,  for  there  are 
not  many  men  whom  I  meet  with  greater  pleasure  than  you. 
Heaven!  how  the  years  roll  by!  We  are  quite  old  friends 
now,  in  counting  by  years.  If  we  add  sympathies,  we  have 
•  been  friends  at  least  a  thousand  years. 

Affectionately  yours  ever. 


Hotel  du  Helder,  Paris,  Sunday,  First  Febi'uary,  1863. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — I  cannot  give  you  any 
idea  of  the  success  of  the  readings  here,  because 
no  one  can  imagine  the  scene  of  last  Friday  night  at  the  Em- 


Miss 

Dickens. 
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bassy.  Such  audiences  and  such  enthusiasm  I  have  never 
seen,  hut  the  thing  culminated  on  Friday  night  in  a  two- 
hours’  storm  of  excitement  and  pleasure.  They  actually 
recommenced  and  applauded  right  away  into  their  carriages 
and  down  the  street. 

You  know  your  parent’s  horror  of  being  lionised,  and  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am  half  dead  of  it.  I  can¬ 
not  leave  here  until  Thursday  (though  I  am  every  hour  in 
danger  of  running  away)  because  I  have  to  dine  out,  to  say 
nothing  of  breakfasting — think  of  me  breakfasting! — every 
intervening  day.  But  my  project  is  to  send  John  home  on 
Thursday,  and  then  to  go  on  a  little  perfectly  quiet  tour  for 
about  ten  days,  touching  the  sea  at  Boulogne. 

I  enclose  a  short  note  for  each  of  the  little  boys.  Give 
Harry  ten  shillings  pocket-money,  and  Plom  six. 

The  Olliffe  girls,  very  nice.  Florence  at  the  readings,  pro¬ 
digiously  excited. 


Paris,  Sunday,  First  February,  1863. 

From  my  hurried  note  to  Mamie,  you  will  get  Miss 
some  faint  general  idea  of  a  new  star’s  having  Hogaith- 
arisen  in  Paris.  But  of  its  brightness  you  can  have  no  ade¬ 
quate  conception. 

(John  has  locked  me  up  and  gone  out,  and  the  little  bell 
at  the  door  is  ringing  demoniacally  while  I  write.) 

You  have  never  heard  me  read  yet.  I  have  been  twice 
goaded  and  lifted  out  of  myself  into  a  state  that  astonished 
me  almost  as  much  as  the  audience.  4I  have  a  cold,  but  no 
neuralgia,  and  am  as  well  as  can  be  expected.’ 

I  forgot  to  tell  Mamie  that  I  went  (with  Lady  Moles- 
worth)  to  hear  Fcrnst  last  night.  It  is  a  splendid  work,  and 
perfectly  delighted  me.  But  I  think  it  requires  too  much  of 
the  audience  to  do  for  a  London  opera  house.  The  com¬ 
poser  must  be  a  very  remarkable  man  indeed.  Some  man¬ 
agement  of  light  throughout  the  story  is  also  very  poetical 
and  fine.  We  had  Carvalho’s  box.  I  could  hardly  bear  the 
thing,  it  affected  me  so. 

But,  as  a  certain  Frenchman  said,  ‘No  weakness,  Danton !’ 
So  I  leave  off.  Ever  affectionately. 
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M.  Charles 
Fechter. 


Paris,  Wednesday,  Fourth  February,  1863. 

My  dear  Fechter, — A  thousand  congratu¬ 
lations  on  your  great  success!  Never  mind  what 
they  say,  or  do,  pour  vous  ecraser ;  you  have  the  game  in  your 
hands.  The  romantic  drama,  thoroughly  well  done  (with  a 
touch  of  Shakespeare  now  and  then),  is  the  speciality  of 
your  theatre.  Give  the  public  the  picturesque,  romantic 
drama,  with  yourself  in  it ;  and  ( as  I  told  you  in  the  begin¬ 
ning)  you  may  throw  down  your  gauntlet  in  defiance  of  all 
comers. 

It 1  is  a  most  brilliant  success  indeed,  and  it  thoroughly  re- 
joices  my  heart! 

Unfortunately  I  cannot  now  hope  to  see  ‘Maquet,’  be¬ 
cause  I  am  packing  up  and  going  out  to  dinner  (it  is  late 
in  the  afternoon),  and  I  leave  to-morrow  morning  when  all 
sensible  people,  except  myself,  are  in  bed ;  and  I  do  not  come 
back  to  Paris  or  near  it.  I  had  hoped  to  see  him  at  break¬ 
fast  last  Monday,  but  he  wras  not  there.  Paul  Feval  was 
there,  and  I  found  him  a  capital  fellow.  If  I  can  do  any¬ 
thing  to  help  you  on  with  ‘Maquet’  2  when  I  come  back,  I 
will  most  gladly  do  it. 

I  shall  be  heartily  pleased  to  see  you  again,  my  dear  Fech¬ 
ter,  and  to  share  your  triumphs  with  the  real  earnestness  of 
a  real  friend.  And  so  go  on  and  prosper,  and  believe  me,  as 
I  truly  am,  Most  cordially  yours. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

Thursday ,  Nineteenth  February,  1863. 

Mr.  w.  c.  My  dearest  Macready, — I  have  just  come 

Macready.  kack  from  Paris,  where  the  readings — Copper- 

field,  Dombey  and  ‘Trial,’  and  Carol  and  ‘Trial’ — have  made 
a  sensation  which  modesty  (my  natural  modesty)  renders  it 
impossible  for  me  to  describe.  You  know  what  a  noble  au¬ 
dience  the  Paris  audience  is !  They  were  at  their  very  noblest 
w  ith  me. 

I  was  very  much  concerned  by  hearing  hurriedly  from 

1  The  Duke’s  Motto. 

2  Alluding  to  a  translation  of  a  play  by  M.  Maquet,  which  M.  Fechter 
was  then  preparing  for  his  theatre. 
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Georgy  that  you  were  ill.  But  when  I  came  home  at  night, 
she  showed  me  Katie’s  letter,  and  that  set  me  up  again.  Ah, 
3rou  have  the  best  of  companions  and  nurses,  and  can  afford 
to  be  ill  now  and  then  for  the  happiness  of  being  so  brought 
through  it.  But  don’t  do  it  again  yet  awhile  for  all  that. 

Regnier  desired  to  be  warmly  remembered  to  you.  He 
looks  just  as  of  yore. 

Paris  generally  is  about  as  wicked  and  extravagant  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Regency.  Madame  Viardot  in  the  Orphee, 
most  splendid.  An  opera  of  Faust ,  a  very  sad  and  noble 
rendering  of  that  sad  and  noble  story.  Stage  management 
remarkable  for  some  admirable,  and  really  poetical,  effects  of 
light.  In  the  more  striking  situations,  Mephistopheles  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  infernal  red  atmosphere  of  his  own.  Mar¬ 
guerite  by  a  pale  blue  mournful  light.  The  two  never 
blending.  After  Marguerite  has  taken  the  jewels  placed  in 
her  way  in  the  garden,  a  weird  evening  draws  on,  and  the 
bloom  fades  from  the  flowers,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
droop  and  lose  their  fresh  green,  and  mournful  shadows  over¬ 
hang  her  chamber  window,  which  was  innocently  bright  and 
gay  at  first.  I  couldn’t  bear  it,  and  gave  in  completely. 

Fechter  doing  wonders  over  the  way  here,  with  a  pictur¬ 
esque  French  drama.  Miss  Kate  Terry,1  in  a  small  part  in 
it,  perfectly  charming.  You  may  remember  her  making  a 
noise,  years  ago,  doing  a  boy  at  an  inn,  in  The  Courier  of 
Lyons?  She  has  a  tender  love-scene  in  this  piece,  which  is 
a  really  beautiful  and  artistic  thing.  I  saw  her  do  it  at 
about  three  in  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  theatre 
opened,  surrounded  by  shavings  and  carpenters,  and  (of 
course)  with  that  inevitable  hammer  going;  and  I  told  Fech¬ 
ter:  ‘That  is  the  very  best  piece  of  womanly  tenderness  I 
have  ever  seen  on  the  stage,  and  you’ll  find  that  no  audience 
can  miss  it.’  It  is  a  comfort  to  add  that  it  was  instantly 
seized  upon,  and  is  much  talked  of. 

Stanfield  was  very  ill  for  some  months,  then  suddenly 
picked  up,  and  is  really  rosy  and  jovial  again.  Going  to  see 
him  when  he  was  very  despondent,  I  told  him  the  story  of 
Fechter’s  piece  (then  in  rehearsal)  with  appropriate  action; 

i  Afterwards  Mrs.  Arthur  Lewis. 
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fighting1  a  duel  with  the  washing-stand,  defying  the  bedstead, 
and  saving  the  life  of  the  sofa-cushion.  This  so  kindled  his 
old  theatrical  ardour,  that  I  think  he  turned  the  corner  on 
the  spot. 

With  love  to  Mrs.  Macready  and  Katie,  and  (be  still  my 
heart!)  Benvenuta,  and  the  exiled  Johnny  (not  too  attentive 
at  school,  I  hope?),  and  the  personally-unknown  young  Parr, 
ever,  my  dearest  Macready, 

Your  most  affectionate. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 
Thursday ,  Twenty-sixth  February,  1863. 


Miss  Power. 


My  dear  Marguerite, — I  think  I  have  found 
a  first-rate  title  for  your  book,  with  an  early  and 
a  delightful  association  in  most  people’s  minds,  and  a  strong 
suggestion  of  Oriental  pictures : 


4  Arabian  Days  and  Nights.’ 


I  have  sent  it  to  Low’s.  If  they  have  the  wit  to  see  it, 
do  you  in  your  first  chapter  touch  that  string,  so  as  to  bring 
a  fanciful  explanation  in  aid  of  the  title,  and  sound  it  after¬ 
wards,  now  and  again,  when  you  come  to  anything  where 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  Mesrour,  the 
chief  of  the  guard,  and  any  of  that  wonderful  dramatis  per¬ 
sons  are  vividly  brought  to  mind. 

Ever  affectionately. 

Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

Wednesday,  Fourth  March,  18C3. 

Mr.  Charles  My  dear  Charees  Knight, — At  a  quarter  to 
seven  on  Monday,  the  sixteenth,  a  stately  form 
will  be  descried  breathing  birthday  cordialities  and  affec¬ 
tionate  amenities,  as  it  descends  the  broken  and  gently  dip¬ 
ping  ground  by  which  the  level  country  of  the  Clifton  Road 
is  attained.  A  practised  eye  will  be  able  to  discern  two  hum¬ 
ble  figures  in  attendance,  which  from  their  flowing  crinolines 
may,  without  exposing  the  prophet  to  the  imputation  of 
rashness,  be  predicted  to  be  women.  Though  certes  their  im- 
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portance,  absorbed  and  as  it  were  swallowed  up  in  the  illustri¬ 
ous  bearing  and  determined  purpose  of  the  maturer  stranger, 
will  not  enthrall  the  gaze  that  wanders  over  the  forest  of  San 
Giovanni  as  the  night  gathers  in. — Ever  affectionately, 

G.  P.  R.  James. 

EXTRACT 

It  is  curious  to  see  London  gone  mad.2  Down  Mrs. 
in  the  Strand  here,  the  monomaniacal  tricks  it  is  Dallas* 
playing  are  grievous  to  behold,  but  along  Fleet  Street  and 
Cheapside  it  gradually  becomes  frenzied,  dressing  itself  up 
in  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends,  and  knocking  itself  about  in  a 
most  amazing  manner.  At  London  Bridge  it  raves,  prin¬ 
cipally  about  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  their  portraits.  I 
have  been  looking  among  them  for  Hamlet’s  uncle,  and  have 
discovered  one  personage  with  a  high  nose,  who  I  think  is 
the  man.  •  Faithfully  yours  always. 

Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

No.  £6  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

Tuesday,  Tenth  March,  1863. 

Dear  Mrs.  Lehmann, — Two  stalls  for  to-  Mrs.  f. 
morrow’s  reading  were  sent  to  you  by  post  before  Lehmdnn- 
I  heard  from  you  this  morning.  Two  will  always  come  to 
you  while  you  remain  a  Gummidge,  and  I  hope  I  need  not  say 
that  if  you  want  more,  none  could  be  better  bestowed  in  my 
sight. 

Pray  tell  Lehmann,  when  you  next  write  to  him,  that  I  find 
I  owe  him  a  mint  of  money  for  the  delightful  Swedish  sleigh- 
bells.  They  are  the  wonder,  awe,  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  country  side,  and  I  never  go  out  without  them. 

Let  us  make  an  exchange  of  child  stories.  I  heard  of  a 
little  fellow  the  other  day  whose  mamma  had  been  telling  him 
that  a  French  governess  was  coming  over  to  him  from  Paris, 
and  had  been  expatiating  on  the  blessings  and  advantages 
of  having  foreign  tongues.  After  leaning  his  plump  little 
cheek  against  the  window  glass  in  a  dreary  little  way  for 

1  Formerly  Miss  Glyn,  the  celebrated  actress. 

2  On  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  Alexandra  in  London. 
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some  minutes,  he  looked  round  and  enquired  in  a  general  way, 
and  not  as  if  it  had  any  special  application,  whether  she 
didn’t  think  ‘that  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  a  great  mistake 
altogether?’  Ever  faithfully  yours. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’  A  Weekly  Journal,  etc.  etc., 

26  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 

Thursday,  Twelfth  March,  1863. 


Mrs. 

Major 


My  dear  Mary, — I  am  quite  concerned  to  hear 
that  you  and  your  party  (including  your  brother 
Willie)  paid  for  seats  at  my  reading  last  night.  You  must 
promise  me  never  to  do  so  any  more.  My  old  affections  and 
attachments  are  not  so  lightly  cherished  or  so  easily  forgotten 
as  that  I  can  bear  the  thought  of  you  and  yours  coming  to 
hear  me  like  so  many  strangers.  It  will  at  all  times  delight 
me  if  you  will  send  a  little  note  to  me,  or  to  Georgina,  or  to 
Mary,  saying  when  you  feel  inclined  to  come,  and  how  many 
stalls  you  want.  You  may  always  be  certain,  even  on  the 
fullest  nights,  of  room  being  made  for  you.  And  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  interested  and  pleased  by  knowing  that  you  are 
present. 

Mind!  You  are  to  be  exceedingly  penitent  for  last  night’s 
offence,  and  to  make  me  a  promise  that  it  shall  never  be  re¬ 
peated.  On  which  condition  accept  my  noble  forgiveness. 

Affectionately  yours. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 

Thursday,  Thirty-first  March,  1863. 

Mr.  w.  c.  My  dearest  Macready, — I  mean  to  go  on 

Macready.  reading  into  June.  For  the  sake  of  the  finer 

effects  (in  Copperfield  principally),  I  have  changed  from  St. 
James’s  Hall  to  the  Hanover  Square  Room.  The  latter  is 
quite  a  wonderful  room  for  sound,  and  so  easy  that  the  least 
inflection  will  tell  anywhere  in  the  place  exactly  as  it  leaves 
your  lips ;  but  I  miss  my  dear  old  shilling  galleries — six  or 
eight  hundred  strong — with  a  certain  roaring  sea  of  response 
in  them,  that  you  have  stood  upon  the  beach  of  many  and 
many  a  time. 

The  summer,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  quicken  the  pace  at 

i  Formerly  Miss  Talfourd. 
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which  you  grow  stronger  again.  I  am  but  in  dull  spirits  my¬ 
self  just  now,  or  I  should  remonstrate  with  you  on  your  slow¬ 
ness. 

Having  two  little  boys  sent  home  from  school  ‘to  see  the 
illuminations’  on  the  marriage-night,  I  chartered  an  enormous 
van,  at  a  cost  of  five  pounds,  and  we  started  in  majesty  from 
the  office  in  London,  fourteen  strong.  We  crossed  Waterloo 
Bridge  with  the  happy  design  of  beginning  the  sight  at  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge,  and  working  our  way  through  the  City  to  Re¬ 
gent  Street.  In  a  by-street  in  the  Borough,  over  against  a 
dead  wall  and  under  a  railway  bridge,  we  were  blocked  for 
four  hours.  We  were  obliged  to  walk  home  at  last,  having 
seen  nothing  whatever.  The  wretched  van  turned  up  in  the 
course  of  the  next  morning  ;  and  the  best  of  it  was  that  at 
Rochester  here  they  illuminated  the  fine  old  castle,  and  really 
made  a  very  splendid  and  picturesque  thing  (so  my  neigh¬ 
bours  tell  me). — Ever,  my  dearest  Macready, 

Your  most  affectionate. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Wednesday ,  Twenty-second  April,  1863. 

EXTRACT  1 

Ah,  poor  Egg!  I  knew  what  you  would  think  Mr 
and  feel  about  it.  When  we  saw  him  in  Paris  on  wiikie 
his  way  out  I  was  struck  by  his  extreme  nervous¬ 
ness,  and  derived  from  it  an  uneasy  foreboding  of  his  state. 
What  a  large  piece  of  a  good  many  years  he  seems  to  have 
taken  with  him !  How  often  have  I  thought,  since  the  news 
of  his  death  came,  of  his  putting  his  part  in  the  saucepan 
(with  the  cover  on)  when  we  rehearsed  The  Lighthouse;  of 
his  falling  out  of  the  hammock  when  we  rehearsed  The  Frozen 
Deep;  of  his  learning  Italian  numbers  when  he  ate  the  garlic 
in  the  carriage;  of  the  thousands  (I  was  going  to  say)  of 
dark  mornings  when  I  apostrophised  him  as  ‘Kernel’ ;  of  his 
losing  my  invaluable  knife  in  that  beastly  stage-coach;  of  his 
posting  up  that  mysterious  book  2  every  night !  I  hardly 
know  why,  but  I  have  always  associated  that  volume  most 

i  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Egg.  2  His  travelling  journal. 
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with  Venice.  In  my  memory  of  the  dear  gentle  little  fellow, 
he  will  be  (as  since  those  days  he  always  has  been)  eternally 
posting  up  that  book  at  the  large  table  in  the  middle  of  our 
Venice  sitting-room,  incidentally  asking  the  name  of  an  hotel 
three  weeks  back !  And  his  pretty  house  is  to  be  laid  waste 
and  sold.  If  there  be  a  sale  on  the  spot  I  shall  try  to  buy 
something  in  loving  remembrance  of  him,  good  dear  little 
fellow.  Think  what  a  great  ‘Frozen  Deep’  lay  close  under 
those  boards  we  acted  on !  My  brother  Alfred,  Luard,  Ar¬ 
thur,  Albert,  Austin,  Egg.  Even  among  the  audience  Prince 
Albert  and  poor  Stone  1  ‘I  heard  the’ — I  forget  what  it  was 
I  used  to  say — ‘come  up  from  the  great  deep’ ;  and  it  rings  in 
my  ears  now,  like  a  sort  of  mad  prophecy. 

However,  this  won’t  do.  We  must  close  up  the  ranks  and 
march  on. 


Gad’s  Hill,  Seventeenth  May,  1863. 

Rev.  w.  My  dear  Brookfield, — It  occurs  to  me  that 

! ' 1  ’ ' ‘ "  you  may  perhaps  know,  or  know  of,  a  kind  of 

man  that  I  want  to  discover. 

One  of  my  boys  (the  youngest)  now  is  at  Wimbledon 
School.  He  is  a  docile,  amiable  boy  of  fair  abilities,  but 
sensitive  and  shy.  And  he  writes  me  so  very  earnestly  that 
he  feels  the  school  to  be  confusingly  large  for  him,  and  that 
he  is  sure  he  could  do  better  with  some  gentleman  who  gave 
his  own  personal  attention  to  the  education  of  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  boys,  as  to  impress  me  with  the  belief  that  I  ought 
to  heed  his  conviction. 

Has  any  such  phenomenon  as  a  good  and  reliable  man  in 
this  wise  ever  come  in  your  way?  Forgive  my  troubling  you, 
and  believe  me,  Cordially  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Twenty-fourth  May,  1863. 

Rev.  w.  My  dear  Brookfield, — I  am  most  truly 

Brookfield.  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  and  ready  help. 

When  I  am  in  town  next  week,  I  will  call  upon  the  Bishop 
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of  Natal,  more  to  thank  him  than  with  the  hope  of  profiting 
by  that  gentleman  of  whom  he  writes,  as  the  limitation  to  ‘lit¬ 
tle  boys’  seems  to  stop  the  way.  I  want  to  find  some  one  with 
whom  this  particular  boy  could  remain ;  if  there  were  a  mutual 
interest  and  liking,  that  would  be  a  great  point  gained. 

Why  did  the  kings  in  the  fairy  tales  want  children?  I  sup¬ 
pose  in  the  weakness  of  the  royal  intellect. 

Concerning  Nickleby  I  am  so  much  of  your  mind  (com¬ 
paring  it  with  Copperfield),  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  I 
could  take  a  pleasure  in  reading  it.  But  I  got  better,  as  I 
found  the  audience  always  taking  to  it.  I  have  been  trying, 
alone  by  myself,  the  Oliver  Twist  murder,  but  have  got  some¬ 
thing  so  horrible  out  of  it  that  I  am  afraid  to  try  it  in  public. 

Ever  faithfully  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Thursday,  Twenty-fourth  May,  1863. 

My  dear  Cer jat, — I  don’t  wonder  at  your  m.  De 
finding  it  difficult  to  reconcile  your  mind  to  a  Cer;’at' 
French  Hamlet;  but  I  assure  you  that  Fechter’s  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  performance,  perfectly  consistent  with  itself 
(whether  it  be  my  particular  Hamlet,  or  your  particular 
Hamlet,  or  no),  a  coherent  and  intelligent  whole,  and  done 
by  a  true  artist.  I  have  never  seen,  I  think,  an  intelligent  and 
clear  view  of  the  whole  character  so  well  sustained  through¬ 
out  ;  and  there  is  a  very  captivating  air  of  romance  and  pic¬ 
turesqueness  added,  which  is  quite  new.  Rely  upon  it,  the 
public  were  right.  The  thing  could  not  have  been  sustained 
by  oddity ;  it  would  have  perished  upon  that,  very  soon.  As 
to  the  mere  accent,  there  is  far  less  drawback  in  that  than  you 
would  suppose.  For  this  reason,  he  obviously  knows  English 
so  thoroughly  that  you  feel  he  is  safe.  You  are  never  in  pain 
for  him.  This  sense  of  ease  is  gained  directly,  and  then  you 
think  very  little  more  about  it. 

The  Colenso  and  Jowett  matter  is  a  more  difficult  ques¬ 
tion,  but  here  again  I  don’t  go  with  you.  The  position  of 
the  writers  of  Essays  and  Reviews  is,  that  certain  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  have  done  their  intended  function  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  world  as  it  was;  but  that  mankind,  like  the  indi- 
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vidual  man,  is  designed  by  the  Almighty  to  have  an  infancy 
and  a  maturity,  and  that  as  it  advances,  the  machinery  of  its 
education  must  advance  too.  For  example:  inasmuch  as  ever 
since  there  was  a  sun  and  there  was  vapour,  there  must  have 
been  a  rainbow  under  certain  conditions,  so  surely  it  would 
be  better  now  to  recognise  that  indisputable  fact.  Similarly, 
Joshua  might  command  the  sun  to  stand  still,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  moved  round  the  earth ;  but  he  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  inverted  the  relations  of  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
whatever  his  impressions  were.  Again,  it  is  contended  that 
the  science  of  geology  is  quite  as  much  a  revelation  to  man, 
as  books  of  an  immense  age  and  of  (at  the  best)  doubtful  ori¬ 
gin,  and  that  your  consideration  of  the  latter  must  reason¬ 
ably  be  influenced  by  the  former.  As  I  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  timely  suggestions  such  as  these,  it  is,  that  the 
Church  should  not  gradually  shock  and  lose  the  more  thought¬ 
ful  and  logical  of  human  minds;  but  should  be  so  gently  and 
considerately  yielding  as  to  retain  them,  and,  throilgh  them, 
hundreds  of  thousands.  This  seems  to  me,  as  I  understand 
the  temper  and  tendency  of  the  time,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
to  be  a  very  wise  and  necessary  position.  And  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  danger,  it  is  not  chargeable  on  those  who  take  this 
ground,  but  on  those  who  in  reply  call  names  and  argue  noth¬ 
ing.  What  these  bishops  and  such-like  say  about  revelation, 
in  assuming  it  to  be  finished  and  done  with,  I  can’t  in  the  least 
understand.  Nothing  is  .  discovered  without  God’s  intention 
and  assistance,  and  I  suppose  every  new  knowledge  of  His 
works  that  is  conceded  to  man  to  be  distinctly  a  revelation  by 
which  men  are  to  guide  themselves.  Lastly,  in  the  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  religious  doctrine  and  dogmas,  these  men  (Protestants 
— protestors — successors  of  the  men  who  protested  against 
human  judgment  being  set  aside)  talk  and  write  as  if  they 
were  all  settled  by  the  direct  act  of  Heaven ;  not  as  if  they 
had  been,  as  we  know  they  were,  a  matter  of  temporary  ac¬ 
commodation  and  adjustment  among  disputing  mortals  as  fah 
lible  as  you  or  I. 

Coming  nearer  home,  I  hope  that  Georgina  is  almost  quite 
well.  Mary  is  neither  married  nor  (that  I  know7  of)  going  to 
be.  She  and  Katie  and  a  lot  of  them  have  been  playing  cro- 
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quet  outside  my  window  here  for  the  last  four  days,  to  a  mad 
and  maddening  extent.  My  sailor-boy’s  ship,  the  Orlando , 
is  fortunately  in  Chatham  Dockyard — so  he  is  pretty  con¬ 
stantly  at  home — while  the  shipwrights  are  repairing  a  leak 
in  her.  I  am  reading  in  London  every  Friday  just  now. 
Great  crams  and  great  enthusiasm.  Townshend  I  suppose  to 
have  left  Lausanne  somewhat  about  this  day.  His  house  in 
the  park  is  hermetically  sealed,  ready  for  him.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  go  about  (wisely)  very  much,  and  have 
as  fair  a  chance  of  popularity  as  ever  prince  and  princess  had. 
The  City  ball  in  their  honour  is  to  be  a  tremendously  gor¬ 
geous  business,  and  Mary  is  highly  excited  by  her  father’s 
being  invited,  and  she  with  him.  Meantime  the  unworthy 
parent  is  devising  all  kinds  of  subterfuges  for  sending  her  and 
getting  out  of  it  himself.  A  very  intelligent  German  friend 
of  mine,  just  home  from  America,  maintains  that  the  con¬ 
scription  will  succeed  in  the  North,  and  that  the  war  will  be 
indefinitely  prolonged.  I  say  ‘No,’  and  that  however  mad 
and  villainous  the  North  is,  the  war  will  finish  by  reason  of  its 
not  supplying  soldiers.  We  shall  see.  The  more  they  brag 
the  more  I  don’t  believe  in  them. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Twenty-eighth  June,  1863. 

My  dear  Wiekie, — Welcome  home!  I  heart- 
ily  desire  to  see  you,  and  hope  you  will  soon  be  wiikia 
well  enough  (if  you  are  not  already)  to  come 
down  here  for  those  quiet  days  you  wrote  of  from  Germany. 

I  want  to  hear  everything  about  you — whether  you  are  as 
strong  as  you  ought  to  be ;  whether  the  Baths  bore  out  the 
Doctor;  whether  you  are  going  again  to  Caplin  [proprietor 
of  an  establishment  devoted  to  medical  baths]  (whom  I  dis¬ 
cover  to  be  my  dearest  friend  and  brother)  ;  whether  you  set 
up  your  own  Perambulator  in  that  queer  place  yonder — if 
so,  whether  you  doubled  it  up  too — and  all  sorts  of  things. 

Here  am  I  with  a  swelling  on  the  back  of  my  head,  and  an 
itching — not  palm,  but  neck.  I  cannot  think  the  swelling 
was  meant  for  me,  and  conceive  that  it  must  be  a  mistake. 
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Macready  was  to  have  been  here  to-day,  but  is  stopped  at 
Cheltenham  by  (I  can’t  write  it)  erysipelas.  I  am  rather 
anxious  about  him,  though  his  good  wife  writes  very  cheer¬ 
fully. 

We  shall  be  at  the  office  on  Friday.  Are  you  well  enough 
to  dine  there  at  five,  and  go  afterwards  to  the  German  Reed’s  ? 
I  am  told  that  [John]  Parry  is  doing  the  most  amusing  thing 
of  its  kind  that  ever  was  done.  If  you  could  come,  I  would 
write  to  Priscilla  [Mrs.  Reed]  for  stalls.  Give  me  a  word  in 
answer  by  return  here. 

Ever  affectionately. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Saturday  Night,  Fourth  July,  1863. 

Mr.  Percy  My  dear  Mr.  Fitzgerald, — I  have  been  most 

Fitzgerald.  heartily  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  your  article 

on  my  dogs.  It  has  given  me  an  amount  and  a  kind  of 
pleasure  very  unusual,  and  for  which  I  thank  you  earnestly. 
The  owner  of  the  renowned  dog  Cassar  understands  me  so 
sympathetically,  that  I  trust  with  perfect  confidence  to  his 
feeling  what  I  really  mean  in  these  few  words.  You  interest 
me  very  much  by  your  kind  promise,  the  redemption  of  which 
I  hereby  claim,  to  send  me  your  life  of  Sterne  when  it  comes 
out.  If  you  should  be  in  England  before  this,  I  should  be 
delighted  to  see  you  here.  It  is  a  very  pretty  country,  not 
thirty  miles  from  London ;  and  if  you  could  spare  a  day  or 
two  for  its  fine  walks,  I  and  my  two  latest  dogs,  a  St.  Bernard 
and  a  bloodhound,  would  be  charmed  with  your  company  as 
one  of  ourselves. — Believe  me, 

Very  faithfully  yours. 

Friday,  Tenth  July,  1863J 

Dear  Madam, — I  hope  you  wdll  excuse  this  tardy  reply 
to  your  letter.  It  is  often  impossible  for  me,  by  any  means, 
to  keep  pace  with  my  correspondents.  I  must  take  leave  to 
say,  that  if  there  be  any  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  Jewish  people,  that  I  have  done  them  what  you  de- 

i  Answer  to  letter  from  Jewish  lady,  remonstrating  with  him  on  in¬ 
justice  to  the  Jews,  shown  in  the  character  of  Fagin,  and  asking  for  a 
subscription  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  poor. 
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scribe  as  ‘a  great  wrong,’  they  are  a  far  less  sensible,  a  far 
less  just,  and  a  far  less  good-tempered  people  than  I  have 
always  supposed  them  to  be.  Fagin,  in  Oliver  Twist ,  is  a 
Jew,  because  it  unfortunately  was  true  of  the  time  to  which 
that  story  refers,  that  that  class  of  criminal  almost  invariably 
was  a  Jew.  But  surely  no  sensible  man  or  woman  of  your 
persuasion  can  fail  to  observe — firstly,  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
wicked  dramatis  persons  are  Christians ;  and  secondly,  that 
he  is  called  a  ‘Jew’  not  because  of  his  religion,  but  because  of 
his  race.  If  I  were  to  write  a  story,  in  which  *1  described  a 
Frenchman  or  a  Spaniard  as  ‘the  Roman  Catholic,’  I  should 
do  a  very  indecent  and  unjustifiable  thing;  but  I  make  men¬ 
tion  of  Fagin  as  the  Jew,  because  he  is  one  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  because  it  conveys  that  kind  of  idea  of  him  which 
I  should  give  my  readers  of  a  Chinaman,  by  calling  him  a 
Chinese. 

The  enclosed  is  quite  a  nominal  subscription  towards  the 
good  object  in  which  you  are  interested;  but  I  hope  it  may 
serve  to  show  you  that  I  have  no  feeling  towards  the  Jewish 
people  but  a  friendly  one.  I  always  speak  well  of  them, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private,  and  bear  my  testimony  (as  I 
ought  to  do)  to  their  perfect  good  faith  in  such  transactions 
as  I  have  ever  had  with  them ;  and  in  my  Child's  History  of 
England ,  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  setting  forth  their 
cruel  persecution  in  old  times. — Dear  Madam, 

Faithfully  yours. 

[In  reply  to  this,  the  Jewish  lady  thanked  him  for  his  kind 
letter  and  its  enclosure,  still  remonstrating  and  pointing  out 
that  though,*  as  he  observed,  ‘all  the  other  criminal  characters 
were  Christians,  they  are,  at  least,  contrasted  with  characters 
of  good  Christians;  this  wretched  Fagin  stands  alone  as  the 
Jew.’ 

The  reply  to  this  letter  afterwards  was  the  character  of 
Riah,  in  Our  Mutual  Friend ,  and  some  favourable  sketches 
of  Jewish  character  in  the  lower  class,  in  some  articles  in 
All  the  Year  Round.] 
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Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Hicham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Wednesday  Night,  Twenty-ninth  July,  1863. 

Mr  Ouvry  My  DEAR  Ottvry, — I  have  had  some  undefined 
idea  that  you  were  to  let  me  know  if  you  were  com¬ 
ing  to  the  archgeologs  at  Rochester.  (I  myself  am  keeping 
out  of  their  way,  as  having  had  enough  of  crowding  and 
speech-making  in  London.)  Will  you  tell  me  where  you  are, 
whether  you  are  in  this  neighbourhood  or  out  of  it,  whether 
you  will  come  here  on  Saturday  and  stay  till  Monday  or  till 
Tuesday  morning?  If  you  will  come,  I  know  I  can  give  you 
the  heartiest  welcome  in  Kent,  and  I  think  I  can  give  you  the 
best  wine  in  this  part  of  it.  Send  me  a  word  in  reply.  I  will 
fetch  you  from  anywhere,  at  any  indicated  time. 

We  have  very  pretty  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are 
not  uncomfortable  people  (I  believe)  to  stay  with. 

Faithfully  yours  ever. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Ninth  August,  1863. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Although  your  account 
of  yourself  is  not  so  brilliant  as  I  had  hoped  you 
might  be  able  to  render  by  this  time,  I  rejoice  to 
hear  from  you  to  any  effect.  I  had  divined  that  you  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  yacht  and  gone  on  a  cruise,  and  did  not  wonder  at 
your  going  as  soon  as  you  could.  Your  plan  for  the  winter 
is  the  best  you  could  make,  I  think.  I  hope  nothing  will  pre¬ 
vent  your  coming  here,  as  you  propose,  for  a  little  while  be¬ 
fore  you  depart. 

It  is  extremely  hot  here — so  very  hot  to-day  that  I  retired 
to  my  bedroom  (from  which  I  write)  after  lunch,  and  reduced 
myself  to  "my  shirt  and  drawers.  In  that  elegant  costume  I 
achieve  the  present  feat  of  penmanship.  The  De  la  Rues,  of 
Genoa,  are  coming  to  England;  I  expect  them  here  for  three 
days  this  next  week. 

I  am  always  thinking  of  writing  a  long  book,  and  am  never 
beginning  to  do  it.  I  have  not  been  anywhere  for  ever  and 
ever  so  long,  but  am  thinking  of  evaporating  for  a  fortnight 
on  the  18th.  .  .  . 

All  send  loye, — Ever,  my  dear  Wilkie, 

AfFec’ly  yours. 


Mr.  W. 
Wilkie 
Collins. 
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Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent,i 
Monday  Night ,  Fourteenth  September,  1863. 

My  dear  Sir, — Since  my  hall  clock  was  sent  to  Mr.  John 
your  establishment  to  be  cleaned  it  has  gone  (as  Bennett- 
indeed  it  always  has)  perfectly  well,  but  has  struck  the  hours 
with  great  reluctance,  and  after  enduring  internal  agonies  of 
a  most  distressing  nature,  it  has  now  ceased  striking  alto¬ 
gether.  Though  a  happy  release  for  the  clock,  this  is  not 
convenient  to  the  household.  If  you  can  send  down  any  con¬ 
fidential  person  with  whom  the  clock  can  confer,  I  think  it 
may  have  something  on  its  works  that  it  would  be  glad  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of. 

Faithfully  yours. 


No.  26  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
Thursday,  Twenty-fourth  September,  1863. 

My  dear  Wilkif,  I  hope  the  abominable  Mr  w 
gout,  having  shown  itself  in  time,  will  not  detain  wnkte 
you  in  this  climate  long.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  get  off. 

The  Girders  3  were  both  got  up  by  eight  o’clock  at  night. 
It  was  ticklish  work — nine  men  gasping,  snuffling,  heaving, 
snorting,  balancing  themselves  on  bricks,  and  tumbling  over 
each  other.  But  it  really  was  well  done,  and  with  great 
cheerfulness  and  spirit,  to  which  three  gallons  of  beer,  judi¬ 
ciously  thrown  in,  imparted  a  festive  air. 

Nothing  has  fallen  down  or  blown  up  since.  Yawning 
chasms  abound,  and  dust  obscures  all  objects;  but  we  hope  to 
weather  it. 

I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  how  the  gout  gets  on. 

Ever  affec’ly. 

PS. — Two  little  men,  who  did  nothing,  made  a  show  of 
doing  it  all,  and  drank  one  gallon  of  the  beer. 

1  This  letter  was  published  in  the  Daily  News  after  the  death  of 
Charles  Dickens. 

2  Afterwards  Sir  John  Bennett. 

3  Iron  girders  at  Gad’s  Hill,  which  were  necessitated  by  adding  an¬ 
other  room  to  the  drawing-room  of  the  house. 
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Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 
Wednesday ,  Thirtieth  September,  1863. 


Mr.  Charles 
Reade. 


My  dear  Reade, — I  must  write  you  one  line 
to  say  how  interested  I  am  in  your  story,  and 
to  congratulate  you  upon  its  admirable  art  and  its  surprising 
grace  and  vigour. 

And  to  hint  my  hope,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  will  be  able 
to  find  leisure  for  a  little  dash  for  the  Christmas  number.  It 
would  be  a  really  great  and  true  pleasure  to  me  if  you  could. 

Faithfully  yours  always. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Wednesday,  Seventh  October,  1863. 


Miss 

Hogarth. 


My  dearest  Georgy, — You  will  see  by  to-day’s 
Times  that  it  was  an  earthquake  that  shook  me, 
and  that  my  watch  showed  exactly  the  same  time  as  the  man’s 
who  writes  from  Blackheath  so  near  us — twenty  minutes 
past  three. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  make  it  out  so  precisely; 
I  wish  you  would  enquire  whether  the  servants  felt  it.  I 
thought  it  was  the  voice  of  the  cook  that  answered  me,  but 
that  was  nearly  half  an  hour  later.  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  think  that  there  is  a  peculiar  susceptibility  in  iron — at  all* 
events  in  our  part  of  the  country — to  the  shock,  as  though 
there  were  something  magnetic  in  it.  For,  whereas  my  long 
iron  bedstead  was  so  violently  shaken  I  certainly  heard  noth¬ 
ing  rattle  in  the  room. 

Ever  affectionately. 


Mr.  W.  H 
Wills. 


Gad’s  Hill,  Sunday,  Twentieth  December,  1863. 

My  dear  Wills, — I  am  clear  that  you  took 
my  cold.  Why  didn’t  you  do  the  thing  com¬ 
pletely,  and  take  it  away  from  me?  for  it  hangs  by  me  still. 

Will  you  tell  Mrs.  Linton  that  in  looking  over  her  admira¬ 
ble  account  ( most  admirable)  of  Mrs.  Gordon’s  book,  I  have 
taken  out  the  references  to  Lockhart,  not  because  I  in  the 
least  doubt  their  justice,  but  because  I  knew  him  and  he  liked 
me ;  and  because  one  bright  day  in  Rome,  I  walked  about  with 
him  for  some  hours  when  he  was  dying  fast,  and  all  the  old 
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faults  had  faded  out  of  him,  and  the  now  ghost  of  the  hand¬ 
some  man  I  had  first  known  when  Scott’s  daughter  was  at  the 
head  of  his  house,  had  little  more  to  do  with  this  world  than 
she  in  her  grave,  or  Scott  in  his,  or  small  Hugh  Littlejohn 
in  his.  Lockhart  had  been  anxious  to  see  me  all  the  previous 
day  (when  I  was  away  on  the  Campagna),  and  as  we  walked 
about  I  knew  very  well  that  he  knew  very  well  why.  He 
talked  of  getting  better,  but  I  never  saw  him  again.  This 
makes  me  stay  Mrs.  Linton’s  hand,  gentle  as  it  is. 

Mrs.  Lirriper  is  indeed  a  most  brilliant  old  lady.  God 
bless  her! 

Ever  faithfully. 

1864 

NARRATIVE 

Charles  Dickens  was,  as  usual,  at  Gad’s  Hill,  with  a  family 
and  friendly  party,  at  the  opening  of  this  year,  and  had  been 
much  shocked  and  distressed  by  the  news  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Thackeray,  brought  to  him  by  friends  arriving  from 
London  on  the  Christmas  Eve  of  1863,  the  day  on  which  it 
happened.  He  wrote  of  this  death,  in  the  first  letter  of  the 
year,  to  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  who  was  passing  the  winter  in 
Italy.  He  tells  him,  also,  of  his  having  got  well  to  work 
upon  a  new  serial  story,  the  first  number  of  which  ( Our  Mur- 
tual  Friend ),  was  published  on  the  first  of  May. 

The  year  began  very  sadly  for  Charles  Dickens.  On  the 
seventh  of  February  (his  own  birthday)  he  received  the 
mournful  announcement  of  the  death  of  his  second  son,  Wal¬ 
ter  Landor  (a  lieutenant  in  the  42nd  Royal  Highlanders), 
who  had  died  quite  suddenly  at  Calcutta,  on  the  last  night  of 
the  year  1863,  at  the  age  of  twenty -three.  His  third  son, 
Francis  Jeffrey,  had  started  for  India  at  the  end  of  Jan¬ 
uary. 

His  annual  letter  to  M.  De  Cerjat  contains  an  allusion  to 
‘another  generation  beginning  to  peep  above  the  table’ — the 
children  of  his  son  Charles,  who  had  been  married  three  years 
before,  to  Miss  Bessie  Evans. 

In  the  middle  of  February  he  removed  to  a  house  in  London 
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(57  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park),  where  he  made  a  stay  of 
the  usual  duration,  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  all  the  time  be¬ 
ing  hard  at  work  upon  Our  Mutual  Friend  and  All  the  Year 
Round.  Mr.  Marcus  Stone  was  the  illustrator  of  the  new 
monthly  work,  and  we  give  a  specimen  of  one  of  many  let' 
ters  which  were  written  to  him  about  his  ‘subjects.’ 

Mr.  Charles  Knight,  with  whom  for  many  years  Charles 
Dickens  had  dined  on  his  birthday,  was  staying,  this  spring, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  To  him  he  wrote  of  the  death  of  Wal¬ 
ter,  and  of  another  melancholy  death  which  happened  at  this 
time,  and  which  affected  him  almost  as  much.  Clara,  the 
last  surviving  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White,  who  had 
been  happily  married  to  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Cluny,  not  more 
than  two  years,  had  just  died  at  Bonchurch.  Her  father,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  touching  allusion  to  him  in  this  letter,  had 
died  a  short  time  after  this  daughter’s  marriage. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Ollier  has  reference  to  certain  ad¬ 
ditions  which  Charles  Dickens  wished  him  to  make  to  an  article 
(by  Mr.  Ollier)  on  Working  Men’s  Clubs,  published  in  All 
the  Year  Round. 

We  are  glad  to  have  one  letter  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  which  shows  the  great  friendship  and 
regard  Charles  Dickens  had  for  him,  and  his  admiration  for 
his  qualities  in  his  judicial  capacity. 

We  give  a  pleasant  letter  to  Mrs.  Storrar,  for  whom,  and 
for  her  husband,  Dr.  Storrar,  Charles  Dickens  had  affection¬ 
ate  regard.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself  and  needs  no  ex¬ 
planation. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  was  uneventful.  Hard  at  work, 
he  passed  the  summer  and  autumn  at  Gad’s  Hill,  taking  holi¬ 
days  by  receiving  visitors  at  home  (among  them,  this  year, 
Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were 
kindly  urgent  for  his  paying  them  a  return  visit  in  Ireland) 
and  occasional  ‘runs’  into  France.  The  last  letters  we  give 
here  are  his  annual  one  to  M.  De  Cerjat,  and  a  graceful  little 
New  Year’s  note  to  his  dear  old  friend  ‘Barry  Cornwall-’ 

The  Christmas  number  was  Mrs.  Lirriper’s  Legacy ,  the 
first  and  last  part  written  by  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
previous  year’s  Mrs.  Lirriper. 
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Gad’s  Hill,  Monday,  Twenty-fourth  January,  1864. 

EXTRACT 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I  am  horribly  behindhand  Mr  w 
in  answering  your  welcome  letter;  but  I  have  been  WiHrie 
so  busy,  and  have  had  the  house  so  full  for  Christ-  . 
mas  and  the  New  Year,  and  have  had  so  much  to  see  to  in 
getting  Frank  out  to  India,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  settle 
down  to  a  regular  long  letter,  which  I  mean  this  to  be,  but 
which  it  may  not  turn  out  to  be,  after  all. 

First,  I  will  answer  your  enquiries  about  the  Christmas 
number  and  the  new  book.  The  Christmas  number  has  been 
the  greatest  success  of  all;  has  shot  ahead  of  last  year;  has 
sold  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand;  and  has  made 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Lirriper  so  swiftly  and  domestically  famous 
as  never  was.  I  had  a  very  strong  belief  in  her  when  I  wrote 
about  her,  finding  that  she  made  a  great  effect  upon  me;  but 
she  certainly  has  gone  beyond  my  hopes.  (Probably  you 
know  nothing  about  her?  which  is  a  very  unpleasant  consid¬ 
eration.)  Of  the  new  book,  I  have  done  the  two  first  num¬ 
bers,  and  am  now  beginning  the  third.  It  is  a  combination 
of  drollery  with  romance  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  pains 
and  a  perfect  throwing  away  of  points  that  might  be  ampli¬ 
fied;  but  I  hope  it  is  very  good .  I  confess,  in  short,  that  I 
think  it  is.  Strange  to  say,  I  felt  at  first  quite  dazed  in 
getting  back  to  the  large  canvas  and  the  big  brushes ;  and 
even  now,  I  have  a  sensation  as  of  acting  at  the  San  Carlo 
after  Tavistock  House,  which  I  could  hardly  have  supposed 
would  have  come  upon  so  old  a  stager. 

Yet  will  have  read  about  poor  Thackeray’s  death — sudden, 
and  yet  not  sudden,  for  he  had  long  been  alarmingly  ill.  At 
the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Smith  and  some  of  his  friends,  I  have 
done  what  I  would  most  gladly  have  excused  myself  from 
doing,  if  I  felt  I  could — written  a  couple  of  pages  about  him 
in  what  was  his  own  magazine. 

Concerning  the  Italian  experiment,  De  la  Rue  is  more 
hopeful  than  you.  He  and  his  bank  are  closely  leagued  with 
the  powers  at  Turin,  and  he  has  long  been  devoted  to  Cavour ; 
but  he  gave  me  the  strongest  assurances  (with  illustrations) 
of  the  fusion  between  place  and  place,  and  of  the  blending 
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of  small  mutually  antagonistic  characters  into  one  national 
character,  progressing  cheeringly  and  certainly.  Of  course 
there  must  be  discouragements  and  discrepancies  in  the  first 
struggles  of  a  country  previously  so  degraded  and  enslaved, 
and  the  time,  as  yet,  has  been  very  short. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  day  with  you  at  the  Coliseum,  and 
on  the  Appian  Way,  and  among  the  tombs,  and  with  the 
Orvieto.  But  Rome  and  I  are  wide  asunder,  physically  as 
well  as  morally.  I  wonder  whether  the  dramatic  stable,  where 
we  sawT  the  marionettes,  still  receives  the  Roman  public?  And 
Lord !  when  I  think  of  you  in  that  hotel,  how  I  think  of  poor 
dear  Egg  in  the  long  front  drawing-room,  giving  on  to  the 
piazza,  posting  up  that  wonderful  necromantic  volume  which 
we  never  shall  see  opened! 

•  ••••••• 


57  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park, 

Tuesday,  Twenty-third  February,  1864. 

Mr.  Marcus  My  dear  Marcus, — I  think  the  design  for  the 
cover  excellent ,  and  do  not  doubt  its  coming  out 
to  perfection.  The  slight  alteration  I  am  going  to  suggest 
originates  in  a  business  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  word  ‘Our’  in  the  title  must  be  out  in  the  open  like 
‘Mutual  Friend,’  making  the  title  three  distinct  large  lines — 
‘Our’  as  big  as  ‘Mutual  Friend.’  This  would  give  you  too 
much  design  at  the  bottom.  I  would  therefore  take  out  the 
dustman,  and  put  the  Wegg  and  Boffin  composition  (which 
is  capital)  in  its  place.  I  don’t  want  Mr.  Inspector  or  the 
murder  reward  bill,  because  these  points  are  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  river  at  the  top.  Therefore  you  can  have  an 
indication  of  the  dustman  in  Mr.  Inspector’s  place.  Note, 
that  the  dustman’s  face  should  be  droll,  and  not  horrible. 
Twemlow’s  elbow  will  still  go  out  of  the  frame  as  it  does 
now,  and  the  same  with  Lizzie’s  skirts  on  the  opposite  side. 
With  these  changes,  work  away! 

Mrs.  Boffin,  as  I  judge  of  her  from  the  sketch,  ‘very  good, 
indeed.’  I  want  Boffin’s  oddity,  without  being  at  all  blinked, 
to  be  an  oddity  of  a  very  honest  kind,  that  people  will  like. 

The  doll’s  dressmaker  is  immensely  better  than  she  was,  I 
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think  she  should  now  come  extremely  well.  A  weird  sharp¬ 
ness  not  without  beauty  is  the  thing  I  want. 

Affectionately  yours. 

57  Gloucester  Place,  W.,  Tuesday ,  First  March,  1864. 

My  dear  Knight, — We  knew  of  your  being  in  Mr.  Charles 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  had  said  that  we  should  Knight' 
have  this  year  to  drink  your  health  in  your  absence.  Rely  on 
my  being  always  ready  and  happy  to  renew  our  old  friend¬ 
ship  in  the  flesh.  In  the  spirit  it  needs  no  renewal,  because  it 
has  no  break. 

Ah  poor  Mrs.  White!  A  sad,  sad  story!  It  is  better  for 
poor  White  that  that  little  churchyard  by  the  sea  received  his 
ashes  a  while  ago,  than  that  he  should  have  lived  to  this  time. 

My  poor  boy  was  on  his  way  home  from  an  up-country 
station,  on  sick  leave.  He  had  been  very  ill,  but  was  not  so 
at  the  time.  He  was  talking  to  some  brother-officers  in  the 
Calcutta  hospital  about  his  preparations  for  home,  when  he 
suddenly  became  excited,  had  a  rush  of  blood  from  the  mouth, 
and  was  dead.  His  brother  Frank  would  arrive  out  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  expecting  to  see  him  after  six  years,  and  he  would  have 
been  dead  a  month. 

My  ‘working  life’  is  resolving  itself  at  the  present  into 
another  book,  in  twenty  green  leaves.  You  work  like  a  Tro¬ 
jan  at  Ventnor,  but  you  do  that  everywhere;  and  that ’s  why 
you  are  so  young.  Affectionately  yours. 

PS, — Serene  View !  What  a  placid  address  ! 

‘All  the  Year  Round’  Office,  March,  1864. 

EXTRACT 

I  want  the  article  on  ‘Working  Men’s  Clubs’  to  Mr 
refer  back  to  ‘The  Poor  Man  and  his  Beer’  in  Edmund 

Ollier. 

No.  1,  and  to  maintain  the  principle  involved  in 
that  effort. 

Also,  emphatically,  to  show  that  trustfulness  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  all  social  institutions,  and  that  to  trust  a  man,  as  one 
of  a  body  of  men,  is  to  place  him  under  a  wholesome  restraint 
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of  social  opinion,  and  is  a  very  much  better  thing  than  to 
make  a  baby  of  him. 

Also,  to  point  out  that  the  rejection  of  beer  in  this  club, 
tobacco  in  that  club,  dancing  or  what-not  in  another  club,  are 
instances  that  such  clubs  are  founded  on  mere  whims,  and 
therefore  cannot  successfully  address  human  nature  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  hope  to  last. 

Also,  again  to  urge  that  patronage  is  the  curse  and  blight 
of  all  such  endeavours,  and  to  impress  upon  the  working  men 
that  they  must  originate  and  manage  for  themselves.  And 
to  ask  them  the  question,  can  they  possibly  show  their  detes¬ 
tation  of  drunkenness  better,  or  better  strive  to  get  rid  of  it 
from  among  them,  than  to  make  it  a  hopeless  disqualifica¬ 
tion  in  all  their  clubs,  and  a  reason  for  expulsion. 

Also,  to  encourage  them  to  declare  to  themselves  and  their 
fellow  working  men  that  they  want  social  rest  and  social 
recreation  for  themselves  and  their  families;  and  that  these 
clubs  are  intended  for  that  laudable  and  necessary  purpose, 
and  do  not  need  educational  pretences  or  flourishes.  Do  not 
let  them  be  afraid  or  ashamed  of  wanting  to  be  amused  and 


57  Gloucester  Place,  Tuesday,  Fifteenth  March ,  1864. 

My  dear  Chief  Baron,, — Many  thanks  for 
your  kind  letter. 

Your  answer  concerning  poor  Thackeray  I  will 
duly  make  known  to  the  active  spirit  in  that  matter,  Mr. 
Shirley  Brooks, 

Your  kind  invitation  to  me  to  come  and  see  you  and  yours, 
and  hear  the  nightingales,  I  shall  not  fail  to  discuss  writh 
Forster,  and  with  an  eye  to  spring.  I  expect  to  see  him  pres¬ 
ently ;  the  rather  as  I  found  a  note  from  him  when  I  came 
back  yesterday,  describing  himself  somewhat  gloomily  as  not 
having  been  well,  and  as  feeling  a  little  out  of  heart. 

It  is  not  out  of  order,  I  hope,  to  remark  that  you  have 
been  much  in  my  thoughts  and  on  my  lips  lately?  For  I 
really  have  not  been  able  to  repress  my  admiration  of  the 
vigorous  dignity  and  sense  and  spirit,  with  wThich  one  of  the 


pleased. 


The  Lord 

Chief 

Baron. 
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best  of  judges  set  right  one  of  the  dullest  of  juries  in  a 
recent  case. — Believe  me  ever. 

Very  faithfully  yours. 

57  Gloucester  Place, 
Tuesday,  Twenty-ninth  March,  1864. 

My  dear  Forster, — Concerning  Eliot,  I  sat  Mr.  John 
down,  as  I  told  you,  and  read  the  book  through  Forster' 
with  the  strangest  interest  and  the  highest  admiration.  I 
believe  it  to  be  as  honest,  spirited,  patient,  reliable,  and  gal¬ 
lant  a  piece  of  biography  as  ever  was  written,  the  care  and 
pains  of  it  astonishing,  the  completeness  of  it  masterly ;  and 
what  I  particularly  feel  about  it  is  that  the  dignity  of  the 
man,  and  the  dignity  of  the  book  that  tells  about  the  man, 
always  go  together,  and  fit  each  other.  This  same  quality 
has  always  impressed  me  as  the  great  leading  speciality  of  the 
Goldsmith,  and  enjoins  sympathy  with  the  subject,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it,  and  pursuit  of  it  in  its  own  spirit;  but  I  think  it 
even  more  remarkable  here.  I  declare  that  apart  from  the 
interest  of  having  been  so  put  into  the  time,  and  enabled  to 
understand  it,  I  personally  feel  quite  as  much  the  credit  and 
honour  done  to  literature  by  such  a  book.  It  quite  clears 
out  of  the  remembrance  a  thousand  pitiful  things,  and  sets 
one  up  in  heart  again.  I  am  not  surprised  in  the  least 
by  Bulwer’s  enthusiasm.  I  was  as  confident  about  the  effect 
of  the  book  when  I  closed  the  first  volume,  as  I  was  when  I 
closed  the  second  with  a  full  heart.  No  man  less  in  earnest 
than  Eliot  himself  could  have  done  it,  and  I  make  bold  to 
add  that  it  never  could  have  been  done  by  a  man  who  was  so 
distinctly  born  to  do  the  work  as  Eliot  was  to  do  his. 

Saturday  at  Hastings  I  must  give  up.  I  have  wavered 
and  considered,  and  considered  and  wavered,  but  if  I  take 
that  sort  of  holiday,  I  must  have  a  day  to  spare  after  it,  and 
at  this  critical  time  I  have  not.  If  I  were  to  lose  a  page  of 
the  five  numbers  I  have  purposed  to  myself  to  be  ready  by  the 
publication  day,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  fallen  short.  I  have 
grown  hard  to  satisfy,  and  write  very  slowly,  and  I  have  so 
much  bad  fiction,  that  will  be  thought  of  when  I  don’t  want 
to  think  of  it,  that  I  am  forced  to  take  more  care  than  I  ever 
took.  Ever  affectionately. 
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Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday  Morning,  Fifteenth  May,  1864. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Storrar, — Our  family  dinner 
must  come  off  at  Gad’s  Hill,  where  I  have  im¬ 
provements  to  exhibit,  and  where  I  shall  be  truly  pleased  to 
see  you  and  the  doctor  again.  I  have  deferred  answering 
your  note,  while  I  have  been  scheming  and  scheming  for  a 
day  between  this  time  and  our  departure.  But  it  is  all  in 
vain.  My  engagements  have  accumulated,  and  become  such 
a  whirl,  that  no  day  is  left  me.  Nothing  is  left  me  but  to 
get  away.  I  look  forward  to  my  release  from  this  dining 
life  with  an  inexpressible  longing  after  quiet  and  my  own 
pursuits.  What  with  public  speechifying,  private  eating 
and  drinking,  and  perpetual  simmering  in  hot  rooms,  I  have 
made  London  too  hot  to  hold  me  and  my  work  together. 
Mary  and  Georgina  acknowledge  the  condition  of  imbecility 
to  which  we  have  become  reduced  in  reference  to  your  kind 
reminder.  They  say,  when  I  stare  at  them  in  a  forlorn  way 
with  your  note  in  my  hand:  ‘What  can  you  do !’  To  which  I 
can  only  reply,  implicating  them :  ‘See  what  you  have 
brought  me  to !’ 

With  our  united  and  kind  regard  to  yourself  and  Dr. 
Storrar,  I  entreat  your  pity  and  compassion  for  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  wretch  whom  a  too-confiding  disposition  has  brought 
to  this  pass.  If  I  had  not’  allowed  my  ‘cheeild’  to  pledge  me 
to  all  manner  of  fellow-creatures,  I  and  my  digestion  might 
have  been  in  a  state  of  honourable  independence  this  day. 

Faithfully  and  penitently  yours. 


Mrs. 

Storrar. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’  etc.  etc.  etc., 
Wednesday,  Twenty-seventh  July,  1864. 

Mr.  Percy  My  dear  Mr.  Fitzgerald, — First,  let  me  as- 

Fitzgeraid.  sure  yOU  ^hat  it  gave  us  all  real  pleasure  to  see 

your  sister  and  you  at  Gad’s  Hill,  and  that  we  all  hope  you 
will  both  come  and  stay  a  day  or  two  with  us  when  you  are 
next  in  England. 

Next,  let  me  convey  to  you  the  intelligence  that  I  resolve 
to  launch  Miss  Manuel ,  fully  confiding  in  your  conviction  of 
the  power  of  the  story.  On  all  business  points,  Wills  will 
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communicate  with  you.  I  purpose  beginning  its  publication 
in  our  first  September  number,  therefore  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost. 

The  only  suggestion  I  have  to  make  as  to  the  MS.  in  hand 
and  type  is,  that  Captain  Fermor  wants  relief.  It  is  a  disa¬ 
greeable  character,  as  you  mean  it  to  b$,  and  I  should  be 
afraid  to  do  so  much  with  him,  if  the  case  were  mine,  with¬ 
out  taking  the  taste  of  him,  here  and  there,  out  of  the  read¬ 
er’s  mouth.  It  is  remarkable  that  if  you  do  not  administer 
a  disagreeable  character  carefully,  the  public  have  a  decided 
tendency  to  think  that  the  story  is  disagreeable,  and  not 
merely  the  fictitious  person. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  title, 


Never  Forgotten? 


It  is  a  good  one  in  itself,  would  express  the  eldest  sister’s  pur¬ 
suit,  and  glanced  at  now  and  then  in  the  text,  would  hold  the 
reader  in  suspense.  I  would  propose  to  add  the  line, 

By  the  Author  of  Bella  Donna. 

Let  me  know  your  opinion  as  to  the  title.  I  need  not  as¬ 
sure  you  that  the  greatest  care  will  be  taken  of  you  here, 
and  that  we  shall  make  you  as  thoroughly  well  and  widely 
known  as  we  possibly  can.  .  Very  faithfully  yours. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Friday,  Twenty-sixth  August,  1864. 

My  dear  Tennent, — Believe  me,  I  fully  in-  Sirjames 

tended  to  come  to  you — did  not  doubt  that  I  should  Emerson 

Tennent* 

come — and  have  greatly  disappointed  Mary  and 
her  aunt,  as  well  as  myself,  by  not  coming.  But  I  do  not 
feel  safe  in  going  out  for  a  visit.  The  mere  knowledge  that 
I  had  such  a  thing  before  me  would  put  me  out.  It  is  not 
the  length  of  time  consumed,  or  the  distance  traversed,  but  it 
is  the  departure  from  a  settled  habit  and  a  continuous  sacri¬ 
fice  of  pleasures  that  comes  in  question.  This  is  an  old  story 
with  me.  I  have  never  divided  a  book  of  my  writing  with 
anything  else,  but  have  always  wrought  at  it  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  everything  else ;  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  change. 
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After  receiving  your  kind  note  I  resolved  to  make  an¬ 
other  trial.  But  the  hot  weather  and  a  few  other  drawbacks 
did  not  mend  the  matter,  for  I  have  dropped  astern  this 
month  instead  of  going  ahead.  So  I  have  seen  Forster,  and 
shown  him  my  chains,  and  am  reduced  to  taking  exercise  in 
them,  like  Baron  Trenck. 

I  am  heartily  pleased  that  you  set  so  much  store  by  the 
dedication.  You  may  be  sure  that  it  does  not  make  me  the 
•  less  anxious  to  take  pains,  and  to  work  out  well  what  I  have 
in  my  mind. 

Mary  and  Georgina  unite  with  me  in  kindest  regards  to 
Lady  Tennent  and  Miss  Tennent,  and  wish  me  to  report  that 
while  they  are  seriously  disappointed,  they  still  feel  there  is 
no  help  for  it.  I  can  testify  that  they  had  great  pleasure 
in  the  anticipation  of  the  visit,  and  that  their  faces  were  very 
long  and  blank  indeed  when  I  began  to  hint  my  doubts. 
They  fought  against  them  valiantly  as  long  as  there  was  a 
chance,  but  they  see  my  difficulty  as  well  as  any  one  not  my¬ 
self  can. — Believe  me,  my  dear  Tennent, 

Ever  faithfully  yours. 

The  Athemum,  Wednesday,  Twenty-first  September,  1864. 

Mr.  My  dear  Stanny, — I  met  George  in  the  street 

Stanfield,  a  few  days  ago^  and  he  gave  me  a  wonderful  ac- 
R  A-  count  of  the  effect  of  your  natural  element  upon 

you  at  Ramsgate.  I  expect  you  to  come  back  looking  about 
twenty-nine,  and  feeling  about  nineteen. 

This  morning  I  have  looked  in  here  to  put  down  Fechter 
as  a  candidate,  on  the  chance  of  the  committee’s  electing  him 
some  day  or  other.  He  is  a  most  devoted  worshipper  of 
yours,  and  would  take  it  as  a  great  honour  if  you  would  sec¬ 
ond  him.  Supposing  you  to  have  not  the  least  objection  (of 
course,  if  you  should  have  any,  I  can  in  a  moment  provide 
a  substitute),  will  you  write  your  name  in  the  candidates’ 
book  as  his  seconder  when  you  are  next  in  town  and  passing 
this  way? 

Lastly,  if  you  should  be  in  town  on  his  opening  night  (a 
Saturday,  and  in  all  probability  the  Twenty-second  of  Octo¬ 
ber),  will  you  come  and  dine  at  the  office  and  see  his  new 
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piece?  1  You  have  not  yet  ‘pronounced’  in  the  matter  of 
that  new  French  stage  of  his,  on  which  Callcott  for  the  said 
new  piece  has  built  up  all  manner  of  villages,  camps,  Ver¬ 
sailles  gardens,  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.,  with  no  wings,  no  flies,  no 
looking  off  in  any  direction.  If  you  tell  me  that  you  are 
to  be  in  town  by  that  time,  I  will  not  fail  to  refresh  your 
memory  as  to  the  precise  day. — Believe  me,  my  dear  old  boy, 
ever  your  affectionate  Dick. 

Lord  Warden  Hotel,  Dover,  Sunday,  Sixteenth  October,  1864. 

My  dear  Wills, — I  was  unspeakably  relieved,  Mr.  w.  h. 
and  most  agreeably  surprised,  to  get  your  letter  Wllls’ 
this  morning.  I  had  pictured  you  as  lying  there  waiting  full 
another  week. 

I  hope  you  are  deriving  benefit  from  the  sea,  and  the 
shore,  and  the  young  ladies  on  horseback,  and  the  riding- 
masters,  and  the  schools,  and  the  gallant  .seamen  who  never 
do  what  England  expects  of  them,  in  the  least. 

My  expectations  of  Mrs .  Lirriper’s  sale  are  not  so  mighty 
as  yours,  but  I  am  heartily  glad  and  grateful  to  be  honestly 
able  to  believe  that  she  is  nothing  but  a  good  ’un.  It  is  the 
condensation  of  a  quantity  of  subjects  and  the  very  greatest 
pains. 

As  next  week  will  not  be  my  working-time  at  Our  Mutual 
Friend ,  I  shall  devote  the  day  of  Friday  ( not  the  evening) 
to  making  up  news.  Therefore  I  write  to  say  that  if  you 
would  rather  stay  where  you  are  than  come  to  London,  don't 
come.  I  shall  throw  my  hat  into  the  ring  at  eleven,  and  shall 
receive  all  the  punishment  that  can  be  administered  by  two 
Nos.  on  end  like  a  British  Glutton.  Ever. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester, 
Tuesday,  Twenty-fifth  October,  1864. 

My  dear  Cerjat, — Here  is  a  limping  brute  of  m.  De 
a  reply  to  your  always-welcome  Christmas  letter!  Cerjat’ 

But,  as  usual,  when  I  have  done  my  day’s  work,  I  jump  up 
from  my  desk  and  rush  into  air  and  exercise,  and  find  letter¬ 
writing  the  most  difficult  thing  in  my  daily  life. 


i  The  King’s  Butterfly. 
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I  hope  that  your  asthmatic  tendencies  may  not  be  strong 
just  now;  but  Townshend’s  account  of  the  premature  win¬ 
ter  at  Lausanne  is  not  encouraging,  and  with  us  here  in  Eng¬ 
land  all  such  disorders  have  been  aggravated  this  autumn. 
However,  a  man  of  your  dignity  must  have  either  asthma  or 
gout,  and  I  hope  you  have  got  the  better  of  the  two. 

In  London  there  is,  as  you  see  by  the  papers,  extraordi¬ 
narily  little  news.  At  present  the  apprehension  (rather  less 
than  it  was  thought)  of  a  commercial  crisis,  and  the  trial  of 
Muller  next  Thursday,  are  the  two  chief  sensations.  I  hope 
that  gentleman  will  be  hanged,  and  have  hardly  a  doubt  of 
it,  though  croakers  contrariwise  are  not  wanting.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  any  other  line  of  defence  than  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  proved,  taken  separately,  are  slight.  But  a  sound 
judge  will  immediately  charge  the  jury  that  the  strength  of 
the  circumstances  lies  in  their  being  put  together,  and  will 
thread  them  together,  on  a  fatal  rope. 

As  to  the  Church,  my  friend,  I  am  sick  of  it.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  presented  by  the  indecent  squabbles  of  priests  of  most 
denominations,  and  the  exemplary  unfairness  and  rancour 
with  which  they  conduct  their  differences,  utterly  repel  me. 
And  the  idea  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  in  the  face  of 
its  own  history,  seeking  to  trample  out  discussion  and  private 
judgment,  is  an  enormity  so  cool,  that  I  wonder  the  Right 
Reverends,  Very  Reverends,  and  all  other  Reverends,  who 
commit  it,  can  look  in  one  another’s  faces  without  laughing, 
as  the  old  soothsayers  did.  Perhaps  they  can’t  and  don’t. 
How  our  sublime  and  so-different  Christian  religion  is  to  be 
administered  in  the  future  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  that 
the  Church’s  hand  is  at  its  own  throat  I  am  fully  convinced. 
Here,  more  Popery,  there,  more  Methodism — as  many  forms 
of  consignment  to  eternal  damnation  as  there  are  articles, 
and  all  in  one  forever  quarreling  body — the  Master  of  the 
New  Testament  put  out  of  sight,  and  the  rage  and  fury 
almost  always  turning  on  the  letter  of  obscure  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  itself  has  been  the  subject  of  accom¬ 
modation,  adaptation,  varying  interpretation  without  end — ■ 
these  things  cannot  last.  The  Church  that  is  to  have  its  part 
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in  the  coming  time  must  be  a  more  Christian  one,  with  less 
arbitrary  pretensions  and  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  mantle  of 
our  Saviour,  as  He  walked  and  talked  upon  this  earth. 

Of  family  intelligence  I  have  very  little.  Charles  Collins 
continuing  in  a  very  poor  way,  and  showing  no  signs  of 
amendment,  he  and  my  daughter  Katie  went  to  Wiesbaden 
and  thence  to  Nice,  where  they  are  now.  I  have  strong  ap¬ 
prehensions  that  he  will  never  recover,  and  that  she  will  be 
left  a  young  widow.  All  the  rest  are  as  they  were.  Mary 
neither  married  nor  going  to  be;  Georgina  holding  them 
all  together  and  perpetually  corresponding  with  the  distant 
ones ;  occasionally  rallyings  coming  off  here,  in  which  an¬ 
other  generation  begins  to  peep  above  the  table.  I  once 
used  to  think  what  a  horrible  thing  it  was  to  be  a  grand¬ 
father.  Finding  that  the  calamity  falls  upon  me  without 
my  perceiving  any  other  change  in  myself,  I  bear  it  like  a 
man. 

Mrs.  Watson  has  bought  a  house  in  town,  to  which  she 
repairs  in  the  season,  for  the  bringing  out  of  her  daughter. 
She  is  now  at  Rockingham.  Her  eldest  son  is  said  to  be  as 
good  an  eldest  son  as  ever  was,  and  to  make  her  position 
there  a  perfectly  independent  and  happy  one.  I  have  not 
seen  him  for  some  years;  her  I  often  see;  but  he  ought  to  be 
a  good  fellow,  and  is  very  popular  in  his  neighbourhood. 

I  have  altered  this  place  very  much  since  you  were  here, 
and  have  made  a  pretty  (I  think  an  unusually  pretty)  draw¬ 
ing-room.  I  wish  you  would  come  back  and  see  it.  My 
being  on  the  Dover  line,  and  my  being  very  fond  of  France, 
occasion  me  to  cross  the  Channel  perpetually.  Whenever  I 
feel  that  I  have  worked  too  much,  or  am  on  the  eve  of  over¬ 
doing  it,  and  want  a  change,  away  I  go  by  the  mail-train, 
and  turn  up  in  Paris  or  anywhere  else  that  suits  my  humour, 
next  morning.  So  I  come  back  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  and  pre¬ 
serve  as  ruddy  a  face  as  though  I  had  never  leant  over  a  sheet 
of  paper.  When  I  retire  from  a  literary  life  I  think  of 
setting  up  as  a  Channel  pilot. 

Old  days  in  Switzerland  are  ever  fresh  to  me,  and  some¬ 
times  I  walk  with  you  again,  after  dark,  outside  the  hotel  at 
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Martigny,  while  Lady  Mary  Taylour  (wasn’t  it?)  sang 
within  very  prettily.  Lord,  how  the  time  goes !  How  many 
years  ago!  Affectionately  yours. 

Wednesday ,  Sixteenth  November,  1864A 

Dear  Madam, — I  have  received  your  letter  with  great 
pleasure,  and  hope  to  be  (as  I  have  always  been  at  heart) 
the  best  of  friends  with  the  Jewish  people.  The  error  you 
point  out  to  me  had  occurred  to  me,  as  most  errors  do  to  most 
people,  when  it  was  too  late  to  correct  it.  But  it  will  do  no 
harm.  The  peculiarities  of  dress  and  manner  are  fused  to¬ 
gether  for  the  sake  of  picturesqueness. — Dear  Madam, 

Faithfully  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill,  Wednesday ,  Thirtieth  November,  1864. 

Mr.  w.  h.  My  dear  Wills, — I  found  the  beautiful  and 

perfect  Brougham  2  awaiting  me  in  triumph  at 
the  Station  when  I  came  down  yesterday  afternoon.  Geor¬ 
gina  and  Marsh  were  both  highly  mortified  that  it  had  fallen 
dark,  and  the  beauties  of  the  carriage  were  obscured.  But 
of  course  I  had  it  out  in  the  yard  the  first  thing  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  got  in  and  out  at  both  the  doors,  and  let  down  and 
pulled  up  the  windows,  and  checked  an  imaginary  coach¬ 
man,  and  leaned  back  in  a  state  of  placid  contemplation. 

It  is  the  lightest  and  prettiest  and  best  carriage  of  the 
class  ever  made.  But  you  know  that  I  value  it  for  higher 
reasons  than  these.  It  will  always  be  dear  to  me — far  dearer 
than  anything  on  wheels  could  ever  be  for  its  own  sake — as  a 
proof  of  your  ever  generous  friendship  and  appreciation, 
and  a  memorial  of  a  happy  intercourse  and  a  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  that  have  never  had  a  break,  and  that  surely  never 
can  have  any  break  now  (after  all  these  years)  but  one. 

Ever  your  faithful. 

1  In  answer  to  another  letter  from  the  ‘Jewish  Lady,’  in  which  she 
gives  her  reasons  for  still  being  dissatisfied  with  the  character  of  Riah. 

2  A  present  from  Mr.  Wills. 
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Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Saturday,  Thirty-first  December,  1864. 

My  dear  Procter, — I  have  reserved  my  ac-  Mr.  b.  w. 
knowledgment  of  your  delightful  note  (the  Procter- 
youngest  note  I  have  had  in  all  this  year)  until  to-day,  in 
order  that  I  might  send,  most  heartily  and  affectionately,  all 
seasonable  good  wishes  to  you  and  to  Mrs.  Procter,  and  to 
those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  you.  Take  them  from 
an  old  friend  who  loves  you. 

Mamie  returns  the  tender  compliments,  and  Georgina  does 
what  the  Americans  call  ‘endorse  them.’  Mrs.  Lirriper  is 
proud  to  be  so  remembered,  and  says  over  and  over  again 
‘that  it ’s  worth  twenty  times  the  trouble  she  has  taken  with 
the  narrative,  since  Barry  Cornwall,  Esquire,  is  pleased  to 
like  it.’ 

I  got  rid  of  a  touch  of  neuralgia  in  France  (as  I  always 
do  there),  but  I  found  no  old  friends  in  my  voyages  of  dis¬ 
covery  on  that  side,  such  as  I  have  left  on  this. — My  dear 
Procter,  Ever  your  affectionate. 


1865 

NARRATIVE 


For  this  spring  a  furnished  house  in  Somers  Place,  Hyde 
Park,  had  been  taken,  which  Charles  Dickens  occupied,  with 
his  sister-in-law  and  daughter,  from  the  beginning  of  March 
until  June. 

During  the  year  he  paid  two  short  visits  to  France. 

He  was  still  at  work  upon  Our  Mutual  Friend ,  two  numbers 
of  which  had  been  issued  in  January  and  February,  when  the 
first  volume  was  published,  with  dedication  to  Sir  James 
Emerson'  Tennent.  The  remaining  numbers  were  issued  be¬ 
tween  March  and  November,  when  the  complete  work  was 
published  in  two  volumes. 

The  Christmas  number,  to  which  Charles  Dickens  con¬ 
tributed  three  stories,  was  called  Doctor  Marigold's  Prescrip¬ 
tions, 

Being  out  of  health,  and  much  overworked,  Charles  Dickens, 
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at  the  end  of  May,  took  his  first  short  holiday  trip  into 
France.  And  on  his  way  home,  and  on  a  day  afterwards  so 
fatal  to  him,  the  Ninth  of  June,  he  was  in  that  most  terrible 
railway  accident  at  Staplehurst.  Many  of  the  letters  for 
this  year  have  reference  to  this  awful  experience — an  expe¬ 
rience  from  the  effects  of  which  his  nerves  never  wholly  re¬ 
covered.  His  letters  to  Mr.  Thomas  Mitton  and  to  Mrs. 
Hulkes  (an  esteemed  friend  and  neighbour)  are  graphic  de¬ 
scriptions  of  this  disaster.  But  they  do  not  tell  of  the 
wonderful  presence  of  mind  and  energy  shown  by  Charles 
Dickens  when  most  of  the  terrified  passengers  were  incapable 
of  thought  or  action,  or  of  his  gentleness  and  goodness  to  the 
dead  and  dying.  The  Mr.  Dickenson  1  mentioned  in  the 
letter  to  Mrs.  Hulkes  soon  recovered.  He  always  considers 
that  he  owes  his  life  to  Charles  Dickens,  the  latter  having 
discovered  and  extricated  him  from  beneath  a  carriage  before 
it  was  too  late. 

The  first  letter,  to  Mr.  Kent,  is  one  of  congratulation  upon 
his  having  become  the  proprietor  of  the  Sun  newspaper. 

The  letter  to  Mrs.  Procter  is  in  answer  to  one  from  that 
lady,  asking  Charles  Dickens  to  write  a  memoir  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Adelaide,  as  a  preface  to  a  collected  edition  of  her  poems. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Seventeenth  January ,  1865. 

Mr.  My  dear  Kent, — I  meant  to  have  written  in- 

Saries1  stantly  on  the  appearance  of  your  paper  in  its 
Kent-  beautiful  freshness,  to  congratulate  you  on  its 

handsome  appearance,  and  to  send  you  my  heartiest  good 
wishes  for  its  thriving  and  prosperous  career.  Through  a 
mistake  of  the  postman’s,  that  remarkable  letter  has  been 
tesselated  into  the  Infernal  Pavement  instead  of  being  de¬ 
livered  in  the  Strand. 

We  have  been  looking  and  waiting  for  your  being  well 
enough  to  propose  yourself  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air. 
Are  you  well  enough  to  come  on  Sunday? 

It  amuses  me  to  find  that  you  don’t  see  your  way  with  a 
certain  ‘Mutual  Friend’  of  ours.  I  have  a  horrible  suspi- 

i  Now  Captain  E,  Newton  Dickenson, 
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cion  that  you  may  begin  to  be  fearfully  knowing  at  some¬ 
where  about  No.  12  or  13.  But  you  shan’t  if  I  can  help  it. 

Your  note  delighted  me  because  it  dwelt  upon  the  -places 
in  the  number  that  1  dwell  on.  Not  that  that  is  anything 
new  in  your  case,  but  it  is  always  new  to  me  in  the  pleasure 
I  derive  from  it,  which  is  truty  inexpressible. 

Ever  cordially  yours. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Wednesday,  Fifteenth  February,  1865. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Procter, — Of  course  I  will  do  Mrs. 
it,  and  of  course  I  will  do  it  for  the  love  of  you  Procter- 
and  Procter.  You  can  give  me  my  brief,  and  we  can  speak 
about  its  details.  Once  again,  of  course  I  will  do  it,  and 
with  all  my  heart. 

I  have  registered  a  vow  (in  which  there  is  not  the  least 
merit,  for  I  couldn’t  help  it)  that  when  I  am,  as  I  am  now, 
very  hard  at  work  upon  a  book,  I  never  will  dine  out  more 
than  one  day  in  a  week.  Why  didn’t  you  ask  me  for  the 
Wednesday,  before  I  stood  engaged  to  Lady  Molesworth  for 
the  Tuesday? 

It  is  so  delightful  to  me  to  sit  by  your  side  anywhere  and 
be  brightened  up,  that  I  lay  a  handsome  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  Our  Mutual  Friend  in  writing  this  note,  very  much 
against  my  will.  But  for  as  many  years  as  can  be  made  con¬ 
sistent  with  my  present  juvenility,  I  always  have  given  my 
work  the  first  place  in  my  life,  and  what  can  I  do  now  at  35 ! 
— or  at  least  at  the  two  figures,  never  mind  their  order. 

I  send  my  love  to  Procter,  hoping  you  may  appropriate 
a  little  of  it  by  the  way.  Affectionately  yours. 


16  Somers  Place,  Hyde  Park, 
Saturday  Night,  Twenty-second  April,  1865. 

My  dearest  Macready, — A  thousand  thanks  Mr.  w.  c. 
for  your  kind  letter,  most  heartily  welcome.  Macready. 

My  frost-bitten  foot,  after  causing  me  great  inconven¬ 
ience  and  much  pain,  has  begun  to  conduct  itself  amiably.  I 
can  now  again  walk  my  ten  miles  in  the  morning  without 
inconvenience,  but  am  absurdly  obliged  to  sit  shoeless  all  the 
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evening — a  very  slight  penalty,  as  I  detest  going  out  to 
dinner  (which  killed  the  original  old  Parr  by  the  bye). 

I  am  working  like  a  dragon  at  my  book,  and  am  a  terror 
to  the  household,  likewise  to  all  the  organs  and  brass  bands 
in  this  quarter.  Gad’s  Hill  is  being  gorgeously  painted,  and 
we  are  here  until  the  First  of  June.  I  wish  I  might  hope  you 
would  be  there  any  time  this  summer ;  I  really  have  made  the 
place  comfortable  and  pretty  by  this  time. 

It  is  delightful  to  us  to  hear  such  good  news  of  Butty.1 
She  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  Fechter  that  he  always 
asks  me  what  Ceylon  has  done  for  her,  and  always  beams 
when  I  tell  him  how  thoroughly  well  it  has  made  her.  As  to 
you ,  you  are  the  youngest  man  (worth  mentioning  as  a  thor¬ 
ough  man)  that  I  know.  Oh,  let  me  be  as  young  when  I  am 
as — did  you  think  I  was  going  to  write  ‘old’?  No,  sir — 
withdraw  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  busy  life  is  my  expres¬ 
sion. 

Poole  still  holds  out  at  Kentish  Town,  and  says  he  is  dying 
of  solitude.  His  memory  is  astoundingly  good.  I  see  him 
about  once  in  two  or  three  months,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
makes  notes  of  questions  to  ask  me  when  I  come.  Having 
fallen  in  arrear  of  the  time,  these  generally  refer  to  unknown 
words  he  has  encountered  in  the  newspapers.  His  three  last 
(he  always  reads  them  with  tremendous  difficulty  through  an 
enormous  magnifying-glass)  were  as  follows: 

1.  What’s  croquet? 

2.  What ’s  an  Albert  chain  ? 

3.  Let  me  know  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Queen. 

When  I  had  delivered  a  neat  exposition  on  these  heads,  he 
turned  back  to  his  memoranda,  and  came  to  something  that 
the  utmost  power  of  the  enormous  magnifying-glass  couldn’t 
render  legible.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  he  said: 
‘Oh  yes,  I  know.’  And  then  rose  and  clasped  his  hands  above 
his  head,  and  said:  ‘Thank  God,  I  am  not  a  dram-drinker.’ 

Do  think  of  coming  to  Gad’s  in  the  summer;  and  do  give 
my  love  to  Mrs.  Macready,  and  tell  her  I  know  she  can  make 

i  Mr.  Maeready’s  youngest  daughter,  Benvenuta. 
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you  come  if  she  will.  Johnny  we  suppose  to  be  climbing  the 
tree  of  knowledge  somewhere. — My  dearest  Macready, 

Ever  yours  most  affectionately. 

Gad’s  Hill,  Monday,  Twelfth  June,  1865. 

My  dearest  Macready, 

[£0  far  in  his  own  writing .] 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  words  of  remem-  Mr.  w.  c. 
brance.1  This  is  not  all  in  my  own  hand,  because  Macready- 
I  am  too  much  shaken  to  write  many  notes.  Not  by  the 
beating  and  dragging  of  the  carriage  in  which  I  was — it  did 
not  go  over,  but  was  caught  on  the  turn,  among  the  ruins 
of  the  bridge — but  by  the  work  afterwards  to  get  out  the 
dying  and  dead,  which  was  terrible. 

[The  rest  in  his  own  writing.] 

Ever  your  affectionate  Friend. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higilam  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Thirteenth  June,  1865. 

My  DEAR  MlTTON, - X  should  have  written  to  Mr.  Thomas 

you  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  if  I  had  been  Mltton‘ 
quite  up  to  writing. 

I  was  in  the  only  carriage  that  did  not  go  over  into  the 
stream.  It  was  caught  upon  the  turn  by  some  of  the  ruin 
of  the  bridge,  and  hung  suspended  and  balanced  in  an  appar¬ 
ently  impossible  manner.  Two  ladies  were  my  fellow-pas¬ 
sengers,  an  old  one  and  a  young  one.  This  is  exactly  what 
passed.  You  may  judge  from  it  the  precise  length  of  the 
suspense :  Suddenly  we  were  off  the  rail,  and  beating  the 
ground  as  the  car  of  a  half-emptied  balloon  might.  The 
old  lady  cried  out,  ‘My  God !’  and  the  young  one  screamed. 
I  caught  hold  of  them  both  (the  old  lady  sat  opposite  and 
the  young  one  on  my  left),  and  said:  ‘We  can’t  help  our¬ 
selves,  but  we  can  be  quiet  and  composed.  Pray  don’t  cry 
out.’  The  old  lady  immediately  answered:  ‘Thank  you. 
Rely  upon  me.  Upon  my  soul  I  will  be  quiet.’  We  were 

i  This  was  a  circular  note  which  he  sent  in  answer  to  innumerable  let¬ 
ters  of  inquiry,  after  the  accident. 
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then  all  tilted  down  together  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage, 
and  stopped.  I  said  to  them  thereupon:  ‘You  may  be  sure 
nothing  worse  can  happen.  Our  danger  must  be  over.  Will 
you  remain  here  without  stirring,  while  I  get  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow?’  They  both  answered  quite  collectedly,  ‘Yes,’  and  I 
got  out  without  the  least  notion  what  had  happened.  For¬ 
tunately  I  got  out  with  great  caution  and  stood  upon  the 
step.  Looking  down  I  saw  the  bridge  gone,  and  nothing 
below  me  but  the  line  of  rail.  Some  people  in  the  two  other 
compartments  were  madly  trying  to  plunge  out  of  window, 
and  had  no  idea  that  there  was  an  open  swampy  field  fifteen 
feet  down  below  them,  and  nothing  else!  The  two  guards 
(one  with  his  face  cut)  were  running  up  and  down  on  the 
down  side  of  the  bridge  (which  was  not  tom  up)  quite 
wildly.  I  called  out  to  them :  ‘Look  at  me.  Do  stop  an 
instant  and  look  at  me,  and  tell  me  whether  you  don’t  know 
me.’  One  of  them  answered:  ‘We  know  you  very  well,  Mr. 
Dickens.’  ‘Then,’  I  said,  ‘my  good  fellow,  for  God’s  sake 
give  me  your  key,  and  send  one  of  those  labourers  here,  and 
I  ’ll  empty  this  carriage.’  We  did  it  quite  safely,  by  means 
of  a  plank  or  two,  and  when  it  was  done  I  saw  all  the  rest  of 
the  train,  except  the  two  baggage  vans,  down  in  the  stream. 
I*  got  into  the  carriage  again  for  my  brandy  flask,  took  off 
my  travelling  hat  for  a  basin,  climbed  down  the  brickwork, 
and  filled  my  hat  with  water. 

Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  staggering  man  covered  with 
blood  (I  think  he  must  have  been  flung  clean  out  of  his  car¬ 
riage)  with  such  a  frightful  cut  across  the  skull  that  I 
couldn’t  bear  to  look  at  him.  I  poured  some  water  over 
his  face  and  gave  him  some  drink,  then  gave  him  some  brandy, 
and  laid  him  down  on  the  grass,  and  he  said,  ‘I  am  gone,’ 
and  died  afterwards.  Then  I  stumbled  over  a  lady  lying  on 
her  back  against  a  little  pollard-tree,  with  the  blood  stream¬ 
ing  over  her  face  (which  was  lead  colour)  in  a  number  of 
distinct  little  streams  from  the  head.  I  asked  her  if  she 
could  swallow  a  little  brandy  and  she  just  nodded,  and  I 
gave  her  some  and  left  her  for  somebody  else.  The  next 
time  I  passed  her  she  was  dead.  Then  a  man,  examined  at 
the  inquest  yesterday  (who  evidently  had  not  the  least  re- 
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membrance  of  what  really  passed)  came  running  up  to  me 
and  implored  me  to  help  him  find  his  wife,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  found  dead.  No  imagination  can  conceive  the  ruin 
of  the  carriages,  or  the  extraordinary  weights  under  which 
the  people  were  lying,  or  the  complications  into  which  they 
were  twisted  up  among  iron  and  wood,  and  mud  and  water. 

I  don’t  want  to  be  examined  at  the  inquest  and  I  don’t 
wrant  to  write  about  it.  I  could  do  no  good  either  way,  and 
I  could  only  seem  to  speak  about  myself,  which,  of  course, 
I  wrould  rather  not  do.  I  am  keeping  very  quiet  here.  I 
have  a — I  don’t  know  what  to  call  it — constitutional  (I  sup¬ 
pose)  presence  of  mind,  and  was  not  in  the  least  fluttered  at 
the  time.  I  instantly  remembered  that  I  had  the  MS.  of  a 
number  with  me,  and  clambered  back  into  the  carriage  for 
it.  But  in  writing  these  scanty  words  of  recollection  I  feel 
the  shake  and  am  obliged  to  stop. 

Ever  faithfully. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Saturday,  Seventeenth  June,  1865. 1 

Sir, — I  beg  you  to  assure  the  Committee  of  Mr.  Waiter 
the  Newsvendors’  Benevolent  and  Provident  In-  Jone&' 
stitution,  that  I  have  been  deeply  affected  by  their  special 
remembrance  of  me  in  my  late  escape  from  death  or  mutila¬ 
tion,  and  that  I  thank  them  with  my  whole  heart. 

Faithfully  yours  and  theirs. 

'  Gad’s  Hill,  Sunday,  Eighteenth  June,  1865 

My  dear  Mrs.  Hulkes, — I  return  the  Exam-  Mrs. 
mer  with  many  thanks.  The  account  is  true,  ex-  Hulkes‘ 
cept  that  I  had  brand}L  By  an  extraordinary  chance  I  had 
a  bottle  and  a  half  with  me.  I  slung  the  half-bottle  round 
my  neck.  But  I  can  understand  the  describer  (whoever  he 
is)  making  the  mistake  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  supposing 
that  I  called  for  brandy,  when  I  really  called  to  the  others 
who  wrere  helping :  ‘I  have  brandy  here.’  The  Mr.  Dicken¬ 
son  mentioned  had  changed  places  with  a  Frenchman,  wrho 

i  This  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  the  Committee’s  congratulations  to 
Charles  Dickens  upon  his  escape  from  this  accident. 
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did  not  like  the  window  down,  a  few  minutes  before  the  acci¬ 
dent.  The  Frenchman  was  killed,  and  a  labourer  and  I  got 
Mr.  Dickenson  out  of  a  most  extraordinary  heap  of  ruins,  in 
which  he  was  jammed  upside  down.  He  was  bleeding  at  the 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  mouth ;  but  he  didn’t  seem  to  know  that 
afterwards,  and  of  course  I  didn’t  tell  him.  In  the  moment 
of  going  over  the  viaduct  the  whole  of  his  pockets  were 
shaken  empty !  He  had  no  watch,  no  chain,  no  money,  no 
pocket-book,  no  handkerchief,  when  we  got  him  out.  He  had 
been  choking  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  I  heard  him  groan¬ 
ing.  If  I  had  not  had  the  brandy  to  give  him  at  the  moment, 
I  think  he  would  have  been  done  for.  As  it  was,  I  brought 
him  up  to  London  in  the  carriage  with  me,  and  couldn’t  make 
him  believe  he  was  hurt.  He  was  the  first  person  whom  the 
brandy  saved.  As  I  ran  back  to  the  carriage  for  the  whole 
full  bottle,  I  saw  the  first  two  people  I  had  helped  lying  dead. 
A  bit  of  shade  from  the  hot  sun,  into  which  we  got  the  un¬ 
hurt  ladies,  soon  had  as  many  dead  in  it  as  living. 

Faithfully  yours  always. 


Mr.  Arthur 
Ryland. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Wednesday,  Twenty-first  June,  1865. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ryland, — I  need  not  assure 
you  that  I  regard  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
Town  Council  Committee  as  a  great  honour,  and  that  I  feel 
the  strongest  interest  in  the  occasion,  and  the  strongest  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  it. 

But,  after  careful  consideration,  I  most  unwillingly  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  decline.  At  the  time  in  ques¬ 
tion  I  shall,  please  God,  either  have  just  finished,  or  be  just 
finishing,  my  present  book.  Country  rest  and  reflection  will 
then  be  invaluable  to  me,  before  casting  about  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  I  am  a  little  shaken  in  my  nervous  system  by  the  ter¬ 
rible  and  affecting  incidents  of  the  late  railway  accident,  from 
which  I  bodily  escaped.  I  am  withdrawing  myself  from  en¬ 
gagements  of  all  kinds,  in  order  that  I  may  pursue  my  story 
with  the  comfortable  sense  of  being  perfectly  free  while  it  is 
a-doing,  and  when  it  is  done.  The  consciousness  of  having 
made  this  engagement  would,  if  I  were  to  make  it,  render 
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such  sense  incomplete,  and  so  open  the  way  to  others.  This 
is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  the  whole  reason  for  my  de¬ 
clining.  Faithfulfy  yours  always. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday ,  Twenty -seventh  June,  1865. 

Dear  Mrs.  Lehmann, — Come  (with  self  and  Mrs.  f. 
partner)  on  either  of  the  days  you  name,  and  you  Lehmann- 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  humble  youth  who  now  ad¬ 
dresses  you,  and  will  then  cast  himself  at  your  feet. 

I  am  quite  right  again,  I  thank  God,  and  have  even  got 
my  voice  back ;  I  most  unaccountably  brought  somebody  else’s 
out  of  that  terrible  scene.  The  directors  have  sent  me  a  Res¬ 
olution  of  Thanks  for  assistance  to  the  unhappy  passengers. 
— With  kind  regards  to  Lehmann,  Ever  yours. 

Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’  Friday,  Seventh  July,  1865. 

My  dear  Fitzgerald, — I  shall  be  delighted  to  Mr.  Percy 
see  jmu  at  Gad’s  Hill  on  Sunday,  and  I  hope  you  Fltzserald- 
wrill  bring  a  bag  with  you  and  will  not  think  of  returning  to 
London  at  night. 

We  are  a  small  party  just  now,  for  my  daughter  Mary 
has  been  decoyed  to  Andover  for  the  election  week,  in  the 
Conservative  interest;  think  of  my  feelings  as  a  Radical  par¬ 
ent!  The  wrong-headed  member  and  his  wife  are  the  friends 
with  whom  she  hunts,  and  she  helps  to  receive  (and  deceive) 
the  voters,  which  is  very  awful! 

But  in  the  week  after  next  we  shall  be  in  great  croquet 
force.  I  shall  hope  to  persuade  you  to  come  back  to  us  then 
for  a  few  days,  and  we  will  try  to  make  you  some  amends  for 
a  dull  Sunday.  Turn  it  over  in  your  mind  and  try  to  manage 
it.  Sincerely  yours  ever. 


Gad’s  Hill,  Wednesday,  Twelfth  July,  1865. 

My  dear  Owen, — Studying  the  gorilla  last  Profesgor 
night  for  the  twentieth  time,  it  suddenly  came  Owen, 
into  my  head  that  I  had  never  thanked  you  for 
that  admirable  treatise.  This  is  to  bear  witness  to  my  blushes 
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and  repentance.  If  you  knew  how  much  interest  it  has  awak¬ 
ened  in  me,  and  how  often  it  has  set  me  a-thinking,  you  would 
consider  me  a  more  thankless  beast  than  any  gorilla  that  ever 
lived.  But  happily  you  do  not  know,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  you. — Believe  me,  Ever  faithfully  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Thursday ,  Twentieth  July,  1865. 

Sir  Edward  My  DEAR  BUEWER  Lytton, — I  am  truly  sorry 
Buiwer  to  reply  to  your  kind  and  welcome  note  that  we 

cannot  come  to  Knebworth  on  a  visit  at  this  time : 
firstly,  because  I  am  tied  by  the  leg  to  my  book.  Secondly, 
because  my  married  daughter  and  her  husband  are  with  us. 
Thirdly,  because  my  two  boys  are  at  home  for  their  holidays. 

But  if  you  would  come  out  of  that  murky  electioneering  at¬ 
mosphere  and  come  to  us,  you  don’t  know  how  delighted  we 
should  be.  You  should  have  your  own  way  as  completely  as 
though  you  were  at  home.  You  should  have  a  cheery  room, 
and  you  should  have  a  Swiss  chalet  all  to  yourself  to  write  in. 
Smoking  regarded  as  a  personal  favour  to  the  family.  Geor¬ 
gina  is  so  insupportably  vain  on  account  of  being  a  favourite 
of  yours,  that  you  might  find  her  a  drawback ;  but  nothing 
else  would  turn  out  in  that  way,  I  hope. 

Won’t  you  manage  it?  Do  think  of  it.  If,  for  instance, 
you  would  come  back  with  us  on  that  Guild  Saturday.  I 
have  turned  the  house  upside  down  and  inside  out  since  you 
were  here,  and  have  carved  new  rooms  out  of  places  then  non¬ 
existent.  Pray  do  think  of  it,  and  do  manage  it.  I  should 
be  heartily  pleased. 

I  hope  you  will  find  the  purpose  and  the  plot  of  my  book 
very  plain  when  you  see  it  as  a  whole  piece.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  sending  you  the  proofs  complete  about  the  end 
of  next  month.  It  is  all  sketched  out  and  I  am  working  hard 
on  it,  giving  it  all  the  pains  possible  to  be  bestowed  on  a  la¬ 
bour  of  love.  Your  critical  opinion  two  months  in  advance 
of  the  public  will  be  invaluable  to  me.  For  you  know  what 
store  I  set  by  it,  and  how  I  think  over  a  hint  from  you. 

I  notice  the  latest  piece  of  poisoning  ingenuity  in  Pritch¬ 
ard’s  case.  When  he  had  made  his  medical-student  board- 
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ers  sick,  by  poisoning  the  family  food,  lie  then  quietly  walked 
out,  took  an  emetic,  and  made  himself  sick.  This  with  a  view 
to  ask  them,  in  examination  on  a  possible  trial,  whether  he 
did  not  present  symptoms  at  the  time  like  the  rest? — A 
question  naturally  asked  for  him  and  answered  in  the  affir¬ 
mative.  From  which  I  get  at  the  fact. 

If  your  constituency  don’t  bring  you  in  they  deserve  to 
lose  }^ou,  and  may  the  gods  continue  to  confound  them!  I 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  such  life  as  political  life.  Would 
there  not  seem  to  be  something  horribly  rotten  in  the  system 
of  it,  when  one  stands  amazed  how  any  man: — not  forced  into 
it  by  position,  as  you  are — -can  bear  to  live  it? 

But  the  private  life  here  is  my  point,  and  again  I  urge 
upon  you.  Do  think  of  it,  and  Do  come. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  ‘Boat¬ 
man.’  It  haunts  me  as  only  a  beautiful  and  profound  thing 
can.  The  lines  are  always  running  in  my  head,  as  the  river 
runs  with  me.  Ever  affectionately. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Wednesday,  Sixteenth  August,  1865. 

My  dear  Lord  Russell, — Mr.  Dallas,  who  is 

.  The 

a  candidate  for  the  Scotch  professional  chair  left  Lord  John 

-*•  Russell 

vacant  by  Aytoun’s  death,  has  asked  me  if  I  would 

object  to  introduce  to  you  the  first  volume  of  a  book  he  has 
in  the  press  with  my  publishers,  on  The  Gay  Science  of  Art 
and  Criticism.  I  have  replied  I  would  not  object,  as  I  have 
read  as  many  of  the  sheets  as  I  could  get,  with  extreme 
pleasure,  and  as  I  know  you  will  find  it  a  very  winning  and 
brilliant  piece  of  writing.  Therefore  he  will  send  the  proofs 
of  the  volume  to  you  as  soon  as  he  can  get  them  from  the 
printer  (at  about  the  end  of  this  week  I  take  it),  and  if  you 
read  them  you  will  not  be  hard  upon  me  for  bearing  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  his  doing  so,  I  feel  assured. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Dallas  to  have  some  impression  that  his 
pleasing  you  with  his  book  might  advance  his  Scottish  suit. 
But  all  I  know  is,  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  great  attainments 
and  erudition,  much  distinguished  as  the  writer  of  the  best 
critical  literary  pieces  in  the  Times ,  and  thoroughly  versed  in 
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the  subjects  which  Professor  Aytoun  represented  officially. 

I  beg  to  send  my  regard  to  Lady  Russell  and  all  the  house, 
and  am  ever,  my  dear  Lord  Russell, 

Your  faithful  and  obliged. 

PS. — I  am  happy  to  report  that  my  sailor-boy’s  captain, 
relinquishing  his  ship  on  sick  leave,  departs  from  the  mere 
form  of  certificate  given  to  all  the  rest,  and  adds  that  his  obe¬ 
dience  to  orders  is  remarkable,  and  that  he  is  a  highly  intelli¬ 
gent  and  promising  young  officer. 


Hotel  du  Helder,  Paris, 
Wednesday,  Thirteenth  September,  1865. 


Mr.  Marcus 
Stone. 


My  dear  Marcus, — I  leave  here  to-morrow, 
and  propose  going  to  the  office  by  tidal  train  next 
Saturday  evening.  The  sooner  I  can  know  about  the  sub¬ 
jects  you  take  for  illustration  the  better,  as  I  can  then  fill  the 
list  of  illustrations  to  the  second  volume  for  the  printer;  and 
enable  him  to  make  up  his  last  sheet.  Necessarily  that  list 
is  now  left  blank,  as  I  cannot  give  him  the  titles  of  the  sub¬ 
jects,  not  knowing  them  myself. 

It  has  been  fearfully  hot  on  this  side,  but  is  something 
cooler.  Ever  affectionately  yours. 

PS. — On  glancing  over  this  note,  I  find  it  very  like  the 
king’s  love-letter  in  Buy  Bias.  ‘Madam,  there  is  a  high 
wind.  I  have  shot  six  wolves.’ 

I  think  the  frontispiece  to  the  second  volume  should  be  the 
dust-yard  with  the  three  mounds,  and  Mr.  Boffin  digging  up 
the  Dutch  bottle,  and  Venus  restraining  Wegg’s  ardour  to  get 
at  him.  Or  Mr.  Boffin  might  be  coming  down  with  the  bot¬ 
tle,  and  Venus  might  be  dragging  W egg  out  of  the  way  as 
described. 

Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 
Saturday,  Twenty-third  September,  1865. 

Mr.  Percy  My  dear  Fitzgerald, — I  cannot  thank  you 

Fitzgerald.  t00  much  for  Sultan.  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  has 

fallen  into  the  ways  of  the  family  with  a  grace  and  dignity 
that  denote  the  gentleman,  and  came  down  to  the  railway  a 
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day  or  two  since  to  welcome  me  home  (it  was  our  first  meet¬ 
ing),  with  a  profound  absence  of  interest  in  my  individual 
opinion  of  him  which  captivated  me  completely.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  home  to-day  to  take  him  about  the  country,  and  improve 
his  acquaintance.  You  will  find  a  perfect  understanding  be¬ 
tween  us,  I  hope,  when  you  next  come  to  Gad’s  Hill.  (He 
has  only  swallowed  Bouncer  once,  and  temporarily.) 

Your  hint  that  you  were  getting  on  with  your  story  and 
liked  it  was  more  than  golden  intelligence  to  me  in  foreign 
parts.  The  intensity  of  the  heat,  both  in  Paris  and  the 
provinces,  was  such  that  I  found  nothing  else  so  refreshing 
in  the  course  of  my  rambles. 

With  many  more  thanks  for  the  dog  than  my  sheet  of  pa¬ 
per  would  hold,  believe  me, 

Ever  very  faithfully  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Twenty-sixth  September,  1865. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Procter, — I  have  written  the  Mrs. 
little  introduction,  and  have  sent  it  to  my  printer,  Procter' 
in  order  that  you  may  read  it  without  trouble.  But  if  you 
would  like  to  keep  the  few  pages  of  MS.,  of  course  they  are 
yours. 

It  is  brief,  and' I  have  aimed  at  perfect  simplicity,  and  an 
avoidance  of  all  that  your  beloved  Adelaide  would  have 
wished  avoided.  Do  not  expect  too  much  from  it.  If  there 
should  be  anything  wrong  in  fact,  or  anything  that  you  would 
like  changed  for  any  reason,  of  course  you  will  tell  me  so, 
and  of  course  you  will  not  deem  it  possible  that  you  can 
trouble  me  by  making  any  such  request  most  freely. 

You  will  probably  receive  the  proof  either  on  Friday  or 
Saturday.  Don’t  write  to  me  until  you  have  read  it. 

Ever  your  affectionate  Friend. 

Hotel  du  Helder,  Paris, 
Saturday,  Thirtieth  September,  1865. 

My  dear  Edmund, — The  heat  has  been  ex- 

Mr. 

cessive  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  and  I  0*ot  a  Edmund 

•  ^ J  YfttGS 

slight  sunstroke  last  Thursday,  and  was  obliged 
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to  be  doctored  and  put  to  bed  for  a  day  ;  but,  thank  God,  I 
am  all  right  again.  The  man  who  sells  the  tisane  on  the 
Boulevards  can’t  keep  the  flies  out  of  his  glasses,  and  as  he 
wears  them  on  his  red  velvet  bands,  the  flies  work  themselves 
into  the  ends  of  the  tumblers,  trying  to  get  through  and 
tickle  the  man.  If  fly  life  were  long  enough,  I  think  they 
would  at  last.  Three  paving  blouses  came  to  work  at  the 
corner  of  this  street  last  Monday,  pulled  up  a  bit  of  road, 
sat  down  to  look  at  it,  and  fell  asleep.  On  Tuesday  one  of 
the  blouses  spat  on  his  hands  and  seemed  to  be  going  to  be¬ 
gin,  but  didn’t.  The  other  two  have  shown  no  sign  of  life 
whatever.  This  morning  the  industrious  one  ate  a  loaf. 
You  may  rely  upon  this  as  the  latest  news  from  the  French 
capital.  Faithfully  ever. 


Gad’s  Hill,  Sunday,  Twenty-ninth  October,  1865. 


Mrs. 

Procter. 


My  dear  Mrs.  Procter, — The  beautiful  table- 
cover  was  a  most  cheering  surprise  to  me  when  I 
came  home  last  night,  and  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  finding  a 
table  for  it,  where  it  stands  in  a  beautiful  light  and  a  perfect 
situation.  Accept  my  heartiest  thanks  for  a  present  on  which 
I  shall  set  a  peculiar  and  particular  value. 

Enclosed  is  the  MS.  of  the  introduction.  The  printers 
have  cut  it  across  and  mended  it  again,  because  I  always  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  be  quick,  and  so  they  distribute  my  ‘copy’  among 
several  hands,  and  apparently  not  very  clean  ones  in  this 
instance. 

Odd  as  the  poor  butcher’s  feeling  appears,  I  think  I  can 
understand  it.  Much  as  he  would  not  have  liked  his  boy’s 
grave  to  be  without  a  tombstone,  had  he  died  ashore  and  had 
a  grave,  so  he  can’t  bear  him  to  drift  to  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  unrecorded.  Ever  affectionately  yours. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Friday,  Third  November,  1865. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  you  to  accept  my  cordial 
thanks  for  your  curious  Visits  to  Rochester.  As  I 

i  Late  keeper  of  printed  books  at  the  British  Museum,  now  of  Exeter. 


Mr.  W.  B 
Rye.1 
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peeped  about  its  old  corners  with  interest  and  wonder  when  I 
was  a  very  little  child,  few  people  can  find  a  greater  charm  in 
that  ancient  city  than  I  do. — Believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully  and  obliged. 

26  Wellington  Street,  Monday,  Sixth  November,  1865. 

My  dear  Kent, — No,  I  won't  write  in  this  Mr. 

book,  because  I  have  sent  another  to  the  binder’s  Charles 
for  you.  Kent. 

I  have  been  unwell  with  a  relaxed  throat,  or  I  should  have 
written  to  you  sooner  to  thank  you  for  your  dedication,  to 
assure  you  that  it  heartily,  most  heartily,  gratifies  me,  as  the 
sincere  tribute  of  a  true  and  generous  heart,  and  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  been  charmed  with  your  book  itself.1  I  am 
proud  of  having  given  a  name  to  anything  so  picturesque, 
so  sympathetic  and  spirited. 

I  hope  and  believe  the  Doctor  is  nothing  but  a  good  ’un. 
He  has  perfectly  astonished  Forster,  who  writes:  ‘Neither 
good,  gooder,  nor  goodest,  but  super-excellent;  all  through 
there  is  such  a  relish  of  you  at  your  best,  as  I  could  not  have 
believed  in,  after  a  long  story.’  Ever  affectionately. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higiiam  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Thirteenth  November,  1865. 

My  dear  Cerjat, — Having  achieved  my  book  m.  De 
and  my  Christmas  number,  and  having  shaken  my-  CeiJ'clt' 
self  after  two  years’  work,  I  send  you  my  annual  greeting. 
How  are  you?  Asthmatic,  I  know  you  will  reply;  but  as  my 
poor  father  (who  was  asthmatic,  too,  and  the  j oiliest  of  men) 
used  philosophically  to  say,  ‘One  must  have  something  wrong, 
I  suppose,  and  I  like  to  know  what  it  is.’ 

In  England  we  are  groaning  under  the  brigandage  of  the 
butcher,  which  is  being  carried  to  that  height  that  I  think  I 
foresee  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  middle-class,  and  some 
combination  in  perspective  for  abolishing  the  middle-man, 
whensoever  he  turns  up  (which  is  everywhere)  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer.  The  cattle  plague  is  the  butcher’s  stalk- 

i  Footprints  on  the  Road , 
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ing-horse,  and  it  is  unquestionably  worse  than  it  was ;  but  see¬ 
ing  that  the  great  majority  of  creatures  lost  or  destroyed 
have  been  cowts,  and  likewise  that  the  rise  in  butcher’s  meat 
bears  no  reasonable  proportion  to  the  market  prices  of  the 
beasts,  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  public  is  done. 
The  commission  has  ended  very  weakly  and  ineffectually,  as 
such  things  in  England  rather  frequently  do;  and  everybody 
writes  to  the  Times,  and  nobody  does  anything  else. 

If  the  Americans  don’t  embroil  us  in  a  war  before  long  it 
will  not  be  their  fault.  What  with  their  swagger  and  bom¬ 
bast,  what  with  their  claims  for  indemnification,  what  with 
Ireland  and  Fenianism,  and  what  wTith  Canada,  I  have  strong 
apprehensions.  With  a  settled  animosity  towards  the  French 
usurper,  I  believe  him  to  have  always  been  sound  in  his  de¬ 
sire  to  divide  the  States  against  themselves,  and  that  we  were 
unsound  and  wrong  in  ‘letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would.’ 
The  Jamaica  insurrection  is  another  hopeful  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness.  That  platform-sympathy  with  the  black — or  the  na¬ 
tive,  or  the  devil — afar  off,  and  that  platform  indifference  to 
our  own  countrymen  at  enormous  odds  tin  the  midst  of  blood¬ 
shed  and  savagery,  makes  me  stark  wild.  Only  the  other 
day,  here  was  a  meeting  of  jawbones  of  asses  at  Manchester, 
to  censure  the  Jamaica  Governor  for  his  manner  of  putting 
down  the  insurrection  !  So  we  are  badgered  about  New  Zea¬ 
landers  and  Hottentots,  as  if  they  were  identical  with  men  in 
clean  shirts  at  Camberwell,  and  were  to  be  bound  by  pen  and 
ink  accordingly.  So  Exeter  Hall  holds  us  in  mortal  sub¬ 
mission  to  missionaries,  who  (Livingstone  always  excepted) 
are  perfect  nuisances,  and  leave  every  place  worse  than  they 
found  it. 

Of  all  the  many  evidences  that  are  visible  of  our  being  ill- 
governed,  no  one  is  so  remarkable  to  me  as  our  ignorance  of 
what  is  going  on  under  our  Government.  What  will  future 
generations  think  of  that  enormous  Indian  Mutiny  being  rip¬ 
ened  without  suspicion,  until  whole  regiments  arose  and 
killed  their  officers?  A  wTeek  ago,  red  tape,  half  bouncing 
and  half  pooh-poohing  what  it  bounced  at,  would  have  scouted 
the  idea  of  a  Dublin  jail  not  being  able  to  hold  a  political 
prisoner.  Rut  for  the  blacks  in  Jamaica  being  over- 
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impatient  and  before  their  time,  the  whites  might  have  been 
exterminated,  without  a  previous  hint  or  suspicion  that  there 
was  anything  amiss.  Laissez  aller ,  and  Britons  never,  never, 
never ! — 

Meantime,  if  your  honour  were  in  London,  you  wTould  see 
a  great  embankment  rising  high  and  dry  out  of  the  Thames 
on  the  Middlesex  shore,  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Black- 
friars.  A  really  fine  work,  and  really  getting  on.  More¬ 
over,  a  great  system  of  drainage.  Another  really  fine  work, 
and  likewise  really  getting  on.  Lastly,  a  muddle  of  rail¬ 
ways  in  all  directions  possible  and  impossible,  with  no  general 
public  scheme,  no  general  public  supervision,  enormous  waste 
of  money,  no  fixable  responsibility,  no  accountability  but 
under  Lord  Campbell’s  Act.  I  think  of  that  accident  in 
which  I  was  preserved.  Before  the  most  furious  and  notable 
train  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  the  head  of  a  gang  of 
workmen  takes  up  the  rails.  That  train  changes  its  time  ev¬ 
ery  day  as  the  tide  changes,  and  that  head  workman  is  not 
provided  by  the  railway  company  with  any  clock  or  watch  1 
Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  to  me  to  ask  me  what  I  thought  of 
an  obligation  on  railway  companies  to  put  strong  walls  to  all 
bridges  and  viaducts.  I  told  him,  of  course,  that  the  force 
of  such  a  shock  would  carry  away  anything  that  any  com¬ 
pany  could  set  up,  and  I  added :  ‘Ask  the  minister  what  he 
thinks  about  the  votes  of  the  railway  interest  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  about  his  being  afraid  to  lay  a  finger  on  it 
with  an  eye  to  his  majority.’ 

I  seem  to  be  grumbling,  but  I  am  in  the  best  of  humours. 
All  goes  well  with  me  and  mine,  thank  God. 

Last  night  my  gardener  came  upon  a  man  in  the  garden 
and  fired.  The  man  returned  the  compliment  by  kicking  him 
in  the  groin  and  causing  him  great  pain.  I  set  off  with  a 
great  mastiff-bloodhound  I  have,  in  pursuit.  Couldn’t  find 
the  evil-doer,  but  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  the 
dog  from  tearing  two  policemen  down.  They  were  coming 
towards  us  with  professional  mystery,  and  he  was  in  the  air 
on  the  way  to  the  throat  of  an  eminently  respectable  con¬ 
stable  when  I  caught  him. 

It  has  been  blowing  hejre  tremendously  for  a  fortnight,  but 
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to-day  is  like  a  spring  day,  and  plenty  of  roses  are  growing 
over  the  labourers’  cottages.  The  Great  Eastern  lies  at  her 
moorings  beyond  the  window  where  I  write  these  words ;  looks 
very  dull  and  unpromising.  A  dark  column  of  smoke  from 
Chatham  Dockyard,  where  the  iron  shipbuilding  is  in  prog¬ 
ress,  has  a  greater  significance  in  it,  I  fancy. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Fourteenth  November,  1865. 

Miss  My  dearest  Mamie, — As  you  want  to  know  my 

Dickens.  views  of  the  Sphinx,  here  they  are.  But  I  have 

only  seen  it  once ;  and  it  is  so  extraordinarily  well  done,  that 
it  ought  to  be  observed  closely  several  times. 

Any  one  who  attentively  notices  the  flower  trick  will  see 
that  the  two  little  high  tables  hung  with  drapery  cover  each 
a  trap.  Each  of  those  tables,  during  that  trick,  hides  a  con¬ 
federate,  who  changes  the  paper  cone  twice.  When  the  cone 
has  been  changed  as  often  as  is  required,  the  trap  is  closed 
and  the  table  can  be  moved. 

When  the  curtain  is  removed  for  the  performance  of  the 
Sphinx  trick,  there  is  a  covered,  that  is  draped  table  on  the 
stage,  which  is  never  seen  before  or  afterwards.  In  front 
of  the  middle  of  it,  and  between  it  and  the  audience,  stands 
one  of  those  little  draped  tables  covering  a  trap ;  this  is  a 
third  trap  in  the  centre  of  the  stage.  The  box  for  the  head 
is  then  upon  it,  and  the  conjurer  takes  it  off  and  shows  it. 
The  man  whose  head  is  afterwards  shown  in  that  box  is,  I 
conceive,  in  the  table ;  that  is  to  say,  is  lying  on  his  chest  in 
the  thickness  of  the  table,  in  an  extremely  constrained  atti¬ 
tude.  To  get  him  into  the  table,  and  to  enable  him  to  use  the 
trap  in  the  table  through  which  his  head  comes  into  the  box, 
the  two  hands  of  a  confederate  are  necessary.  That  confed¬ 
erate  comes  up  a  trap,,  and  stands  in  the  space  afforded  by 
the  interval  below  the  stage  and  the  height  of  the  little  draped 
table!  his  back  is  towards  the  audience.  The  moment  he  has 
assisted  the  hidden  man  sufficiently,  he  closes  the  trap,  and 
the  conjurer  then  immediately  removes  the  little  draped 
table,  and  also  the  drapery  of  the  larger  table;  when  he 
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places  the  box  on  the  last-named  table  with  the  slide  on  for 
the  head  to  come  into  it,  he  stands  with  his  back  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  his  face  to  the  box,  and  masks  the  box  considerably 
to  facilitate  the  insertion  of  the  head.  As  soon  as  he  knows 
the  head  to  be  in  its  place,  he  undraws  the  slide.  When  the 
verses  have  been  spoken  and  the  trick  is  done,  he  loses  no  time 
in  replacing  the  slide.  The  curtain  is  then  immediately 
dropped,  because  the  man  cannot  otherwise  be  got  out  of  the 
table,  and  has  no  doubt  had  quite  enough  of  it.  With  kind¬ 
est  regards  to  all  at  Penton, 

Ever  your  most  affectionate. 


Gad’s  Hill,  Thursday,  Thirtieth  November,  1865. 

My  dear  Fitzgerald, — I  should  have  answered  Mr.  Percy 
your  last  note  long  ago  but  for  having  been  per-  Fltz^erald- 
petually  occupied. 

That  notice  of  the  ship  broker’s  garden  takes  my  fancy 
strongly.  If  I  had  not  been  already  at  work  upon  the  Xmas 
No.  when  you  suggested  it  to  me,  I  think  I  must  have  tried 
my  hand  upon  it.  As  it  is,  I  often  revert  to  it,  and  go  about 
it  and  about  it,  and  pat  it  into  new  forms,  much  as  the  butter- 
men  in  the  shops  (who  have  something  of  a  literary  air  at 
their  wooden  desks)  pat  the  butter.  I  have  been  vexed  by 
not  being  able  to  get  your  story  into  Dr.  Marigold.  I  tried 
it  again  and  again,  but  could  not  adapt  its  length  to  the  other 
requirement^  of  the  No.  Once,  I  sent  it;  but  I  was  not  easy 
afterwards,  and  thought  it  best  to  restore  the  excision,  and 
leave  the  whole  for  a  regular  No.  The  difficulty  of  fitting 
and  adjusting  this  unusual  job,  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  with¬ 
out  trying  it.  For  the  rest,  I  hope  you  will  like  the  Doctor 
— and  know  him  at  once — for  he  speaks  for  himself  in  the 
first  paper  and  the  last.  Also  I  recommend  to  your  perusal 
a  certain  ghost  story,  headed  ‘To  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt.’  1 

Sultan  has  grown  immensely,  and  is  a  sight.  But  he  is  so 
accursedly  fierce  towards  other  dogs,  that  I  am  obliged  to 
take  him  out  muzzled.  Also  he  has  an  invincible  repugnance 

i  This  story  was  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens. 
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to  soldiers,  which,  in  a  military  country,  is  inconvenient. 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  dog  that,  with  his  muzzle  tight  on, 
he  dashed  into  the  heart  of  a  company  in  heavy  marching  or¬ 
der  (only  the  other  day),  and  pulled  down  an  objectionable 
private.  Except  under  such  provocations,  he  is  as  gentle 
and  docile  with  me,  as  a  dog  can  possibly  be.  Last  night, 
the  gardener  fired  at  some  man  in  the  garden,  upon  whom  he 
came  suddenly,  and  who  attacked  him  in  a  desperate  manner. 
I  immediately  turned  out,  unloosed  Sultan,  and  hunted  the 
vagabond.  We  couldn’t  get  hold  of  him,  but  the  intelligence 
of  the  dog,  and  the  delighted  confidence  he  imparted  to  me, 
as  he  tumbled  across  country  in  the  dark,  were  quite  enchant¬ 
ing.  Two  policemen  appearing  in  the  distance  and  making 
a  professional  show  of  stealthiness  had  a  narrow  escape.  As 
he  was  in  the  act  of  flying  at  them,  I  was  obliged  to  hold  him 
round  the  neck  with  both  arms  (like  the  little  boy  in  the 
snow  with  the  St.  Bernard  dog,  grown  up),  and  call  to  the 
Force  to  vanish  in  an  inglorious  manner. 

A  friend  has  sent  me  from  America  a  thoroughbred  black 
Newfoundland  dog,  since  you  were  here.  Sultan  (who  hates 
him  mortally),  he,  Linda,  I,  and  three  or  four  small  dogs  in 
the  nature  of  canine  parasites*  and  toadies,  make  a  show  in  the 
lanes  and  roads  which  I  specially  beseech  you  to  come  and  see. 
We  only  want  the  renowned  dog  Caesar  to  make  us  matchless. 

I  hope  you  are  in  force  and  spirits  with  your  new  story. 
— My  dear  Fitzgerald,  Faithfully  yours  always. 


1866 

NARRATIVE 

The  furnished  house  hired  by  Charles  Dickens  in  the  spring 
of  this  year  was  in  Southwick  Place,  Hyde  Park. 

Having  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Messrs.  Chap¬ 
pell  for  a  series  of  readings  to  be  given  in  London,  in  the 
English  provinces  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Charles  Dickens 
had  no  leisure  for  more  than  his  usual  editorial  work  for  All 
the  Year  Bound.  He  contributed  four  parts  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  number,  which  was  entitled  Mughy  Junction. 
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For  the  future  all  his  English  readings  were  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Messrs.  Chappell,  and  never  in  all  his  career 
had  he  more  satisfactory  or  more  pleasant  business  relations 
than  those  connected  with  these  gentlemen.  Moreover,  out 
of  this  connection  sprang  a  sincere  friendship  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Dolby  is  so  constantly  mentioned  in  future  letters,  that 
they  themselves  will  tell  of  the  cordial  companionship  which 
existed  between  Charles  Dickens  and  this  able  and  obliging 
‘manager.’ 

We  give  in  this  year  the  only  letter  we  have  been  able  to 
procure  to  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
name  of  the  poet  in  our  work,  and  also  because  he  was  a  dear 
and  valued  friend. 

The  letter  to  ‘Lily’  was  in.  answer  to  a  child’s  letter  from 
Miss  Lily  Benzon,  Inviting  Charles  Dickens  to  a  birthday 
party. 

The  play  alluded  to  in  the  letter  to  M.  Fechter  was  called 
A  Long  Strike ,  and  was  performed  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 

Mr.  Rusden  was  at  this  time  clerk  to  the  House  of  Parlia- 

• 

ment,  in  Melbourne.  He  was  the  kindest  of  friends  to  the 
two  sons  of  Charles  Dickens,  in  Australia,  from  the  time  that 
the  elder  of  the  two  first  went  out  there.  And  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  had  the  most  grateful  regard  for  him,  and  maintained  a 
frequent  correspondence  with  him,  although  they  never  met. 

The  ‘Sultan’  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  last  year  and  this 
year  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  a  noble  Irish  bloodhound,  pre¬ 
sented  by  that  gentleman  to  Charles  Dickens.  The  story  of 
the  dog’s  death  is  told  in  a  letter  to  M.  De  Cerjat,  written  on 
New  Year’s  Day  1867. 

Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’  Saturday,  Sixth  January,  1866. 

My  dear  Mary, — Feeling  pretty  certain  that  I  Miss  Mary 
shall  never  answer  your  letter  unless  I  answer  it  at  Boyle- 
once  (I  got  it  this  morning),  here  goes! 

I  did  not  dramatise  The  Master  of  Ravenswood ,  though  I 
did  a  good  deal  towards  and  about  the  piece,  having  an  ear¬ 
nest  desire  to  put  Scott,  for  once,  upon  the  stage  in  his  own 
gallant  manner.  It  is  an  enormous  success ,  and  increases 
in  attraction  nightly.  I  have  never  seen  the  people  in  all 
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parts  of  the  house  so  leaning  forward,  in  lines  sloping 
towards  the  stage,  earnestly  and  intently  attentive,  as  while 
the  story  gradually  unfolds  itself.  But  the  astonishing  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  all  is,  that  Miss  Leclercq  (never  thought  of  for 
Lucy  till  all  other  Lucies  had  failed)  is  marvellously  good, 
highly  pathetic,  and  almost  unrecognisable  in  person !  What 
note  it  touches  in  her,  always  dumb  until  now,  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  say,  but  there  is  no  one  on  the  stage  who  could  play 
the  contract  scene  better,  or  more  simply  and  naturally,  and 
I  find  it  impossible  to  see  it  without  crying!  Almost  every 
one  plays  well,  the  whole  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  movement  throughout,  or  a  look,  that  is  not  in¬ 
dicated  by  Scott.  So  you  get  a  life  romance  with  beautiful 
illustrations,  and  I  do  not  expect  ever  again  to  see  a  book  take 
up  its  bed  and  walk  in  like  manner. 

I  am  charmed  to  learn  that  you  have  had  a  freeze  out  of 
my  ghost  story.  It  rather  did  give  me  a  shiver  up  the  back 
in  the  writing.  Dr.  Marigold  has  just  now  accomplished  his 
two  hundred  thousand.  My  only  other  news  about  myself  is 
that  I  am  doubtful  whether  to  read  or  not  in  London  this 
season.  If  I  decide  to  do  it  at  all,  I  shall  probably  do  it  on 
a  large  scale. 

Many  happy  years  to  you,  my  dear  Mary.  So  prays 

Your  ever  affectionate 

Jo. 


Mr.  W. 

Wilkie 

Collins. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 

W  ednesday ,  Tenth  January ,  1866. 

My  Dear  Wilkie, — Proofs,  Proofs,  Proofs! 
where  are  the  Armadale  proofs  I  was  to  have?  () 
where,  and  O  where! — etc. 

If,  in  the  remote  dark  coming  ages,  when  you  shall  have 
done  this  book,  you  would  care  to  come  back  to  the  old 
quarters — not  for  such  another  labour  thereawhile,  but  for 
Idle  Apprentices  and  such  like  Wanderings  with  the  Inimi¬ 
table  Under-signed — always  remember  that  Wills  with  carte 
blanche,  and  I  with  open  arms,  await  you.  Ever  affect’ly. 
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Gad’s  Hill,  Thursday,  Eighteenth  January,  1866. 

My  dear  Kent, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  grieved  Mr. 
we  all  are  here  to  know  that  you  are  suffering  chafes 
again.  Your  patient  tone,  however,  and  the  Kent- 
hopefulness  and  forbearing  of  Fergusson’s  1  course,  gives  us 
some  reassurance.  Apropos  of  wrhicb  latter  reference  I 
dined  with  Fergusson  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s,  last  Tuesday,  and 
had  a  grimly-distracted  impulse  upon  me  to  defy  the  toast¬ 
master  and  rush  into  a  speech  about  him  and  his  noble  art, 
when  I  sat  pining  under  the  imbecility  of  constitutional  and 
corporational  idiots.  I  did  seize  him  for  a  moment  by  the 
hair  of  his  head  (in  proposing  the  Lady  Mayoress),  and  de¬ 
rived  some  faint  consolation  from  the  company’s  response  to 
the  reference.  O!  no  man  will  ever  know  under  what  provo¬ 
cation  to  contradiction  and  a  savage  yell  of  repudiation  I 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  - ,  feebly  complacent  in  the  uni¬ 

form  of  Madame  Tussaud’s  own  military  waxers,  and  almost 
the  worst  speaker  I  ever  heard  in  my  life!  Mary  and 
Georgina,  sitting  on  either  side  of  me,  urged  me  to  ‘look 
pleasant.’  I  replied  in  expressions  not  to  be  repeated.  Shee 
(the  judge)  was  just  as  good  and  graceful,  as  he  (the  mem¬ 
ber)  was  bad  and  gawky. 

Bulwer’s  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus  is  a  most  noble  book!  He 
is  an  extraordinary  fellow,  and  fills  me  with  admiration  and 
wonder. 

It  is  of  no  use  writing  to  you  about  yourself,  my  dear 
Kent,  because  you  are  likely  to  be  tired  of  that  constant  com¬ 
panion,  and  so  I  have  gone  scratching  (with  an  exceedingly 
bad  pen)  about  and  about  you.  But  I  come  back  to  you 
to  let  you  know  that  the  reputation  of  this  house  as  a  con- 
.  valescent  hospital  stands  (like  the  house  itself)  very  high, 
and  that  testimonials  can  be  produced  from  credible  persons 
who  have  recovered  health  and  spirits  here  swiftly.  Try  us, 
only  try  us,  and  we  are  content  to  stake  the  reputation  of  the 
establishment  on  the  result.  Ever  affectionately  yours. 

i  Sir  William  Fergusson,  the  great  surgeon. 
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Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’  Friday ,  Twenty-sixth  January,  1866. 

Mr.  John  My  dear  Forster, — I  most  heartily  hope  that 

your  doleful  apprehensions  will  prove  unfounded. 
These  changes  from  muggy  weather  to  slight  sharp  frost, 
and  back  again,  touch  wTeak  places,  as  I  find  by  my  own  foot ; 
but  the  touch  goes  by.  May  it  prove  so  with  you ! 

Yesterday  Captain - ,  Captain - ,  and  Captain - , 

dined  at  Gad’s.  They  are,  all  three,  naval  officers  of  the 

highest  reputation.  - is  supposed  to  be  the  best  sailor  in 

our  Service.  I  said  I  had  been  remarking  at  home, 
a  propos  of  the  London ,  that  I  knew  of  no  shipwreck  of  a 
large  strong  ship  (not  carrying  weight  of  guns)  in  the  open 
sea,  and  that  I  could  find  none  such  in  the  shipwreck  books. 
They  all  agreed  that  the  unfortunate  Captain  Martin  must 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  truth  as  to  what  can  and 
what  can  not  be  done  with  a  Steamship  having  rigging  and 
canvas ;  and  that  no  sailor  would  dream  of  turning  a  ship’s 
stern  to  such  a  gale — unless  his  vessel  could  run  faster  than 

the  sea.  -  said  (and  the  other  two  confirmed)  that  the 

London  was  the  better  for  everything  that  she  lost  aloft  in 
such  a  gale,  and  that  with  her  head  kept  to  the  wind  by 
means  of  a  storm  topsail — which  is  hoisted  from  the  deck 
and  requires  no  man  to  be  sent  aloft,  and  can  be  set  under 
the  worst  circumstances — the  disaster  could  not  have  oc¬ 
curred.  If  he  had  no  such  sail,  he  could  have  improvised 
it,  even  of  hammocks  and  the  like.  They  said  that  under 
a  Board  of  Enquiry  into  the  wreck,  any  efficient  witness  must 
of  necessity  state  this  as  the  fact,  and  could  not  possibly 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  seamanship  was  utterly  bad; 
and  as  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  for  which  I  suggested 
allowance,  they  all  had  been  in  West  Indian  hurricanes  and  . 
in  Typhoons,  and  had  put  the  heads  of  their  ships  to  the 
wind  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this,  as  you  have  no 
doubt  been  interested  in  the  case.  They  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  unfortunate  Captain’s  character,  and  for  his  be¬ 
haviour  when  the  case  was  hopeless,  but  they  had  not  the 
faintest  doubt  that  he  lost  the  ship  and  those  two  hundred 
and  odd  lives.  Ever  affectionately. 
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Gad’s  Hill,  Friday,  Second  February,  1866. 

My  dear  Fitzgerald,-: — I  ought  to  have  writ-  Mr.  Percy 
ten  to  you  days  and-  days  ago,  to  thank  you  for  *ltzserald‘ 
your  charming  book  on  Charles  Lamb,  to  tell  you  with  what 
interest  and  pleasure  I  read  it  as  soon  as  it  came  here,  and 
to  add  that  I  was  honestly  affected  (far  more  so  than  your 
modesty  will  readily  believe)  by  your  intimate  knowledge  of 
those  touches  of  mine  concerning  childhood. 

Let  me  tell  you  now  that  I  have  not  in  the  least  cooled, 
after  all,  either  as  to  the  graceful  sympathetic  book,  or  as 
to  the  part  in  it  with  which  I  am  honoured.  It  has  become 
a  matter  of  real  feeling  with  me,  and  I  postponed  its  ex¬ 
pression  because  I  couldn’t  satisfactorily  get  it  out  of  myself, 
and  at  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  left  in. — 
My  dear  Fitzgerald,  Faithfully  yours  always. 

f  fa  VQ  l,  f  ■  -  1  *  > 

Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

Friday,  Ninth  February,  1866. 

My  dearest  Georgy, — 

•  ••••••• 

Frank  Beard  wrote  me  word  that  with  such  a  M.gj_ 
pulse  as  I  described,  an  examination  of  the  heart  Hogarth, 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  I  had  better  make  an 
appointment  with  him  alone  for  the  purpose.  This  I  did. 
I  was  not  at  all  disconcerted,  for  I  knew  well  beforehand 
that  the  effect  could  not  possibly  be  without  that  one  cause 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  There  seems  to  be  degeneration  of  some 
functions  of  the  heart.  It  does  not  contract  as  it  should. 
So  I  have  got  a  prescription  of  iron,  quinine,  and  digitalis, 
to  set  it  a-going,  and  send  the  blood  more  quickly  through 
the  system.  If  it  should  not  seem  to  succeed  on  a  reasonable 
trial,  I  will  then  propose  a  consultation  with  some  one  else. 
Of  course  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  all  my  work 
can  have  been  achieved  without  some  penalty,  and  I  have 
noticed  for  some  time  a  decided  change  in  my  buoyancy  and 
hopefulness — in  other  words,  in  my  usual  ‘tone.’ 
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Mr.  R.  M. 

Ross.1 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Hjgham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Monday,  Nineteenth  February,  1866. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  obliging  letter  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  Resolution  passed  by  the  members  of  the  St. 
George  Club  on  my  last  past  birthday.  Do  me  the  kindness 
to  assure  those  friends  of  mine  that  I  am  touched  to  the 
heart  by  their  affectionate  remembrance,  and  that  I  highly 
esteem  it.  To  have  established  such  relations  with  readers 
of  my  books  is  a  great  happiness  to  me,  and  one  that  I  hope 
never  to  forfeit  by  being  otherwise  than  manfully  and  truly 
in  earnest  in  my  vocation. — I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

Tuesday,  Twentieth  February,  1866. 

Mrs.  My  dear  Mrs.  Brookfield,— Having  gone 

Brookfield.  through  your  MS,  (which  I  should  have  done 

soner,  but  that  I  have  not  been  very  well),  I  write  these  few 
following  words  about  it.  Firstly,  with  a  limited  reference  to 
its  unsuitability  to  these  pages.  Secondly,  with  a  more  en¬ 
larged  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  story  itself. 

If  you  will  take  any  part  of  it  and  cut  it  up  (in  fancy) 
into  the  small  portions  into  which  it  would  have  to  be  divided 
here  for  only  a  month’s  supply,  you  will  (I  think)  at  once 
discover  the  impossibility  of  publishing  it  in  weekly  parts. 
The  scheme  of  the  chapters,  the  manner  of  introducing  the 
people,  the  progress  of  the  interest,  the  places  in  which  the 
principal  places  fall,  are  all  hopelessly  against  it.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  story  were  never  coming,  and 
hardly  ever  moving.  There  must  be  a  special  design  to 
overcome  that  specially  trying  mode  of  publication,  and  I 
cannot  better  express  the  difficulty  and  labour  of  it  than  by 
asking  you  to  turn  over  any  two  weekly  numbers  of  A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities ,  or  Great  Expectations ,  or  Bulwer’s  story,  or 
Wilkie  Collins’,  or  Reade’s,  or  At  the  Bar ,  and  notice  how 
patiently  and  expressly  the  thing  has  to  be  planned  for  pres¬ 
entation  in  these  fragments,  and  yet  for  afterwards  fusing 
together  as  an  uninterrupted  whole. 

i  The  honorary  secretary  of  the  St,  George  Club,  Manchester. 
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Of  the  story  itself  I  honestly  say  that  I  think  highly. 
The  style  is  particularly  easy  and  agreeable,  infinitely  above 
ordinary  writing,  and  sometimes  reminds  me  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  at  her  best.  The  characters  are  remarkably  well  ob¬ 
served,  and  with  a  rare  mixture  of  delicacy  and  truthfulness. 
I  observe  this  particularly  in  the  brother  and  sister,  and  in 
Mrs.  Neville.  But  it  strikes  me  that  you  constantly  hurry 
your  narrative  (and  yet  without  getting  on)  by  telling  it,  in 
a  sort  of  impetuous  breathless  way,  in  your  own  person,  when 
the  people  should  tell  it  and  act  it  for  themselves.  My 
notion  always  is,  that  when  I  have  made  the  people  to  play 
out  the  play,  it  is,  as  it  were,  their  business  to  do  it,  and  not 
mine.  Then,  unless  you  really  have  led  up  to  a  great  situa¬ 
tion  like  Basil’s  death,  you  are  bound  in  art  to  make  more 
of  it.  Such  a  scene  should  form  a  chapter  of  itself.  Im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  reader’s  memory,  it  would  go  far  to  make 
the  fortune  of  the  book.  Suppose  yourself  telling  that 
affecting  incident  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Wouldn’t  you 
describe  how  you  went  through  the  life  and  stir  of  the  streets 
and  roads  to  the  sick-room?  .  Wouldn’t  you  say  what  kind 
of  room  it  was,  what  time  of  day  it  was,  whether  it  was  sun¬ 
light,  starlight,  or  moonlight?  Wouldn’t  you  have  a  strong 
impression  on  your  mind  of  how  you  were  received,  when  you 
first  met  the  look  of  the  dying  man,  what  strange  contrasts 
were  about  you  and  struck  you?  I  don’t  want  you,  in  a 
novel,  to  present  yourself  to  tell  such  things,  but  I  want  the 
things  to  be  there.  You  make  no  more  of  the  situation  than 
the  index  might,  or  a  descriptive  playbill  might  in  giving  a 
summary  of  the  tragedy  under  representation. 

As  a  mere  piece  of  mechanical  workmanship,  I  think  all 
your  chapters  should  be  shorter;  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
should  be  subdivided.  Also,  when  you  change  from  narra¬ 
tive  to  dialogue,  or  vice  versa,  you  should  make  the  transi¬ 
tion  more  carefully.  Also,  taking  the  pains  to  sit  down  and 
recall  the  principal  landmarks  in  your  story,  you  should  then 
make  them  far  more  elaborate  and  conspicuous  than  the  rest. 
Even  with  these  changes  I  do  not  believe  that  the  story  would 
attract  the  attention  due  to  it,  if  it  were  published  even  in 
such  monthly  portions  as  the  space  of  Fraser  would  admit 
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of.  Even  so  brightened,  it  would  not,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  express  itself  piecemeal.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
so  constituted  as  to  require  to  be  read  ‘off  the  reel.’  As  a 
book  in  two  volumes  I  think  it  would  have  good  claims  to 
success,  and  good  chances  of  obtaining  success.  But  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  polishing  I  have  hinted  at  (not  a  meretricious 
adornment,  but  positively  necessary  to  good  work  and  good 
art)  to  have  been  first  thoroughly  administered. 

Now,  don’t  hate  me,  if  you  can  help  it.  I  can  afford  to 
be  hated  by  some  people,  but  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  put 
you  in  possession  of  that  luxury.  Ever  faithfully  yours. 


6  South  wick  Place,  Hyde  Park, 
Monday,  Twelfth  March,  18615. 


Mr.  R. 
Browning. 


My  dear  Browning, — Will  you  dine  here  next 
Sunday  at  half-past  six  punctually,  instead  of 
with  Forster?  I  am  going  to  read  Thirty  times,  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  and  as  I  am  coming  out  with  Doctor  Mari¬ 
gold,  I  had  written  to  ask  Forster  to  come  on  Sunday  and 
hear  me  sketch  him.  Forster  .says  (with  his  own  boldness) 
that  he  is  sure  it  would  not  bore  you  to  have  that  taste  of 
his  quality  after  dinner.  I  should  be  delighted  if  this  should 
prove  true.  But  I  give  warning  that  in  that  case  I  shall 
exact  a  promise  from  you  to  come  to  St.  James’s  Hall  one 
evening  in  April  or  May,  and  hear  David  Copperfield,  my 
own  particular  favourite.  Ever  affectionately  yours. 


Miss 

Hogarth 


Adelphi,  Liverpool,  Friday,  Thirteenth  April ,  1866. 

My  dearest  Georgy, — The  reception  at  Man¬ 
chester  last  night  was  quite  a  magnificent  sight ; 
the  whole  of  the  immense  audience  standing  up  and  cheering. 
I  thought  them  a  little  slow  with  Marigold,  but  believe  it 
was  only  the  attention  necessary  in  so  vast  a  place.  They 
gave  a  splendid  burst  at  the  end.  And  after  Nickleby 
(which  went  to  perfection),  they  set  up  such  a  call,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  go  in  again.  The  unfortunate  gasman,  a 
very  steady  fellow,  got  a  fall  off  a  ladder  and  sprained  his 
leg.  He  was  put  to  bed  in  a  public  opposite,  and  was  left 
there,  poor  man. 
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This  is  the  first  very  fine  day  we  have  had.  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  it  by  crossing  to  Birkenhead  and  getting  some 
air  upon  the  water.  It  was  fresh  and  beautiful. 

I  send  my  best  love  to  Mamie,  and  hope  she  is  better.  I 
am,  of  course,  tired  (the  pull  of  Marigold  upon  one’s  energy, 
in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  was  great)  ;  but  I  stick  to  my  tonic, 
and  feel,  all  things  considered,  in  very  good  tone.  The  room 
here  (I  mean  the  hall)  being  my  special  favourite  and 
extraordinarily  easy,  is  almost  a  rest ! 

Adelphi,  Liverpool,  Saturday,  Fourteenth  April,  1866. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — The  police  reported  Miss 
officially  that  three  thousand  people  were  turned  Dlckens- 
away  from  the  hall  last  night.  I  doubt  if  they  were  so 
numerous  as  that,  but  they  carried  in  the  outer  doors  and 
pitched  into  Dolby  wTith  great  vigour.  I  need  not  add  that 
every  corner  of  the  place  was  crammed.  They  were  a  very 
fine  audience,  and  took  enthusiastically  every  point  in  Cop - 
perfield  and  the  ‘Trial.’  They  made  the  reading  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  longer  than  usual.  One  man  advertised  in  the 
morning  paper  that  he  would  give  thirty  shillings  (double) 
for  three  stalls,  but  nobody  would  sell,  and  he  didn’t  get  in. 

Except  that  I  cannot  sleep,  I  really  think  myself  in  much 
better  training  than  I  had  anticipated.  A  dozen  oysters  and 
a  little  champagne  between  the  parts  every  night,  constitute 
the  best  restorative  I  have  ever  yet  tried.  John  appears  low, 
but  I  don’t  know  why.  A  letter  comes  for  him  daily;  the 
hand  is  female ;  whether  Smudger’s,  or  a  nearer  one  still  and 
a  dearer  one,  I  don’t  know.  So  it  may  or  may  not  be  the 
cause  of  his  gloom. 

‘Miss  Emily’  of  Preston  is  married  to  a  rich  cotton  lord, 
rides  in  open  carriages  in  gorgeous  array,  and  is  altogether 
splendid.  With  this  effective  piece,  of  news  I  close. 

Glasgow,  Seventeenth  April,  1866. 

We  arrived  here  at  ten  yesterday  evening.  I  Miss 
don’t  think  the  journey  shook  me  at  all.  Dolby  Hogarth* 
provided  a  superb  cold  collation  and  ‘the  best  of  drinks,’  and 
we  dined  in  the  carriage,  and  I  made  him  laugh  all  the  way. 
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Every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  my  platform  from 
being  captured  as  it  was  last  time;  but  I  don’t  feel  at  all 
sure  that  it  will  not  be  stormed  at  one  of  the  two  readings. 
Wills  is  to  do  the  genteel  to-night  at  the  stalls,  and  Dolby 
is  to  stem  the  shilling  tide  if  he  can.  The  poor  gasman  can¬ 
not  come  on,  and  we  have  got  a  new  one  here  who  is  to  go 
to  Edinburgh  with  us.  Of  Edinburgh  we  know  nothing,  but 
as  its  first  night  has  always  been  shady,  I  suppose  it  will 
stick  to  its  antecedents. 

I  like  to  hear  about  Harness  and  his  freshness.  The  rest 
has  certainly  done  me  good.  I  slept  thoroughly  well  last 
night,  and  feel  fresh.  What  to-night’s  work,  and  every 
night’s  work  this  week,  may  do  contrariwise,  remains  to  be 
seen. 


Miss 

Dickens 


Waterloo  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  Wednesday,  Eighteenth  April,  1866. 

We  had  a  tremendous  house  again  last  night  at 
Glasgow.  Not  only  that,  but  they  were  a  most 
brilliant  and  delicate  audience,  and  took  Marigold  with  a 
fine  sense  and  quickness  not  to  be  surpassed.  The  shillings 
pitched  into  Dolby  again,  and  one  man  writes  a  sensible 
letter  in  one  of  the  papers  this  morning,  showing  to  my 
satisfaction  (?)  that  they  really  had,  through  the  local  agent, 
some  cause  of  complaint.  The  thundering  of  applause  last 
night  was  quite  staggering,  and  my  people  checked  off  my 
reception  by  the  minute-hand  of  a  watch,  and  stared  at  one 
another,  thinking  I  should  never  begin.  I  keep  quite  well, 
have  happily  taken  to  sleeping  these  last  three  nights ;  and 
feel,  all  things  considered,  very  little  conscious  of  fatigue. 

I  am  going  to  write  a  line  by  this  post  to  Katie,  from 
whom  I  have  a  note.  I  hope  Harry’s  leg  will  now  step  out  in 
the  manner  of  the  famous  cork  leg  in  the  song. 


Miss 

Hogarth 


Edinburgh,  Thursday,  Nineteenth  April,  1866. 

The  house  was  more  than  twice  better  than  any 
first,  night  here  previously.  They  were,  as  usual 
here,  remarkably  intelligent,  and  the  reading  went  brilliantly . 
I  have  not  sent  up  any  newspapers,  as  they  are  generally 
so  poorly  written,  that  you  may  know  beforehand  all  the 
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commonplaces  that  they  will  write.  But  the  Scotsman  has 
so  pretty  an  article  this  morning,  and  (so  far  as  I  know) 
so  true  a  one,  that  I  will  try  to  post  it  to  you,  either  from 
here  or  Glasgow.  It  is  cold  and  wet  here.  Chang  is  living 
in  this  house.  John  (not  knowing  it)  was  rendered  perfectly 
drivelling  last  night  by  meeting  him  on  the  stairs.  The 
Tartar  Dwarf  is  always  twining  himself  upstairs  sideways, 
and  drinks  a  bottle  of  whisky  per  day,  and  is  reported  to 
be  a  surprising  little  villain. 

Waterloo  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  Friday,  Twentieth  April,  1866. 

No  row  at  Glasgow  last  night.  Great  placards  Miss 
were  posted  about  the  town  by  the  anxious  Dolby,  Dlckens‘ 
announcing  that  no  money  would  be  taken  at  the  doors.  This 
kept  the  crowd  off.  Two  files  of  policemen  and  a  double 
staff  everywhere  did  the  rest,  and  nothing  could  be  better- 
tempered  or  more  orderly.  Tremendous  enthusiasm  with  the 
Carol  and  ‘Trial.’  I  was  dead  beat  afterwards,  but  plucked 
up  again,  had  some  supper,  slept  well,  and  am  quite  right 
to-day.  It  is  a  bright  day,  and  the  express  ride  over  from 
Glasgow  was  very  pleasant. 

I  have  a  story  to  answer  you  and  your  aunt  with.  Before 
I  left  Southwick  Place  for  Liverpool,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Glasgow,  saying,  ‘Your  little  Emily  has  been  woo’d  and  mar¬ 
ried  and  a.’ !  since  you  last  saw  her’ ;  and  describing  her  house 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  city,  and  asking  me  to  stay  there. 

I  wrote  the  usual  refusal,  and  supposed  Mrs.  -  to  be 

some  romantic  girl  whom  I  had  joked  with,  perhaps  at  Alli¬ 
son’s  or  where  not.  On  the  first  night  at  Glasgow  I  received 

a  bouquet  from  - ,  and  wore  one  of  the  flowers.  This 

morning  at  the  Glasgow  station,  -  appeared,  and  proved 

to  be  the  identical  Miss  Emily,  of  whose  marriage  Dolby  had 
told  me  on  our  coming  through  Preston.  She  was  attired  in 
magnificent  raiment  and  presented  the  happy - . 

Down  Hotel,  Clifton,  Friday,  Eleventh  May,  1866. 

It  has  been  very  heavy  work  getting  up  at  Miss 
half -past  six  each  morning  after  a  heavy  night,  Hogarth' 
and  I  am  not  at  all  well  to-day.  We  had  a  tremendous  hall 
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at  Birmingham  last  night — two  thousand  one  hundred  people. 
I  made  a  most  ridiculous  mistake.  Had  NicMeby  on  my  list 
to  finish  with,  instead  of  ‘Trial.’  Read  NicMeby  with  great 
go  and  the  people  remained.  Went  back  again  at  ten  and 
explained  the  accident,  and  said  if  they  liked,  I  would  give 
them  the  ‘Trial.’  They  did  like,  and  I  had  another  half- 
hour  of  it  in  that  enormous  place. 

My  cold  is  no  better.  John  fell  off  a  platform  about  ten 
feet  high  yesterday,  and  fainted.  He  looks  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow  to-day,  but  does  not  seem  much  hurt  beyond 
being  puffed  up  one  hand,  arm  and  side. 


Miss  Lily 
Benzon.1 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Monday,  Eighteenth  June,  18G6. 

My  dear  Lily, — I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  come 
to  read  to  you  ‘The  Boots  at  the  Holly  Tree  Inn,’ 
as  you  ask  me  to  do ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  I  am  tired  of 
reading  at  this  present  time,  and  have  come  into  the  country 
to  rest  and  hear  the  birds  sing.  There  are  a  good  many 
birds,  I  daresay,  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  and  upon 
my  word  and  honour  they  are  much  better  worth  listening 
to  than  I  am.  So  let  them  sing  to  you  as  hard  as  ever  they 
can,  while  their  sweet  voices  last  (they  will  be  silent  when 
the  winter  comes)  ;  and  very  likely  after  you  and  I  have  eaten 
our  next  Christmas  pudding  and  mince-pies,  you  and  I  and 
Uncle  Harry  may  all  meet  together  at  St.  James’s  Hall; 
Uncle  Harry  to  bring  you  there,  to  hear  the  ‘Boots’ ;  I  to 
receive  you  there,  and  read  the  ‘Boots’;  and  you  (I  hope)  to 
applaud  very  much,  and  tell  me  that  you  like  the  ‘Boots.’ 
So,  God  bless  you  and  me,  and  Uncle  Harry,  and  the  ‘Boots/ 
and  long  life  and  happiness  to  us  all! 

Your  affectionate  Friend. 

PS. — There ’s  a  flourish ! 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent 
Tuesday,  Ninth  July,  1866. 

Mr  My  dear  Wilkie, — I  have  gone  through  the 

Collins  PKv  dramatisation  of  Armadale~\  very  care¬ 
fully.  The  plot  is  extraordinarily  got  together; 

i  Now  Mrs.  Stuart  Forster. 
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its  compactness  is  quite  amazing;  and  the  dialogue  is  very 
excellent  in  all  the  rare  essentials  of  being  terse,  witty,  char¬ 
acteristic,  and  dramatic. 

But  insuperable  and  ineradicable  from  the  whole  piece  is 
— Danger.  Almost  every  situation  in  it  is  dangerous.  I 
do  not  think  any  English  audience  would  accept  the  scene 
in  which  Miss  Gwilt  in  that  Widow’s  dress  renounces  Mid¬ 
winter.  And  if  you  got  so  far,  you  would  never  get  through 
the  last  act  in  the  Sanatorium.  You  could  only  carry  those 
situations  on  a  real  hard  wooden  stage  and  wrought  out 
(very  indifferently)  by  real  live  people  face  to  face  with  other 
real  live  people  judging  them — you  could  only  carry  those 
situations  by  the  help  of  interest  in  some  innocent  person 
whom  they  placed  in  peril ,  and  that  person  a  young  woman. 
There  is  no  one  to  be  interested  in  here.  Let  who  will  play 
Midwinter,  the  saving  interest  cannot  be  got  out  of  him. 
There  is  no  relief  from  the  wickedness  of  the  rest;  and  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  skilful  heaping  up  of  it  the  danger 
accumulates. 

I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that  this  is  merely  one  man’s 
opinion.  But  I  so  strongly  entertain  the  opinion  that  the 
odds  are  heavily  against  an  audience’s  seeing  the  play  out 
that  I  should  not  be  your  friend  if  I  blinked  it.  I  see  the 
piece  before  me  on  the  stage.  Then  I  change  my  point  of 
view,  and  act  Midwinter,  and  act  Miss  Gwilt.  A  perfect 
terror  of  the  difficult  and  dangerous  ground  oppresses  me  in 
both  positions,  and  I  feel  my  inability  to  carry  the  situation 
myself  as  strongly  as  I  feel  the  inability  of  any  professed 
actor  or  actress  alive  to  carry  them  for  me. 

In  reference  to  your  two  questions,  I  have  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  as  to  the  first — that  the  substitution  of  the  Manuscript 
for  the  marked  printed  pages  is  a  decided  improvement.  As 
to  the  second,  I  think  that  any  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
acting  those  events  instead  of  narrating  them  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  lengthening  the  play.  They  don’t 
take  long  to  tell,  as  they  stand,  and  seem  quite  clear.  Again 
I  think  they  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  act  than  to  nar¬ 
rate. 

I  will  send  the  play-book  to  you  to-morrow  by  the  hands 
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of  one  of  the  office-people.  Next  week  I  purpose  being  at 
the  office  on  Saturday  at  one.  At  ten  minutes  past  two  on 
the  said  Saturday  in  next  week  I  purpose  coming  down  here. 
Can  you  come  with  me?  Ever  affectionately. 


Lord 

Lytton. 


Gad’s  Hill,  Monday,  Sixteenth  July,  1866. 

My  dear  Lytton, — First,  let  me  congratulate 
you  on  the  honour  which  Lord  Derby  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  peerage.  And  next,  let  me  thank  you 
heartily  for  your  kind  letter. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  report  that  we  are  so  encumbered  with 
engagements  in  the  way  of  visitors  coming  here  that  we  can¬ 
not  see  our  way  to  getting  to  Knebworth  yet. 

Mary  and  Georgina  send  you  their  kind  regard,  and  hope 
that  the  delight  of  coming  to  see  you  is  only  deferred. 

Fitzgerald  will  be  so  proud  of  your  opinion  of  his  Mrs. 
Tillotson,  and  will  (I  know)  derive  such  great  encourage¬ 
ment  from  it,  that  I  have  faithfully  quoted  it,  word  for  word, 
and  sent  it  on  to  him  in  Ireland.  He  is  a  very  clever  fellow 
(you  may  remember,  perhaps,  that  I  brought  him  to  Kneb¬ 
worth  on  the  Guild  day),  and  has  charming  sisters  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  position.  Ever  affectionately  yours. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Monday,  Thirteenth  August,  1866. 


Mr.  B.  W 
Procter. 


My  dear  Procter, — I  have  read  your  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Charles  Lamb  with  inexpressible  pleasure 
and  interest.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  tell  a  pathetic 
story  with  a  more  unaffected  and  manly  tenderness.  And  as 
to  the  force  and  vigour  of  the  style,  if  I  did  not  know  you  I 
should  have  made  sure  that  there  was  a  printer’s  error  in  the 
opening  of  }mur  introduction,  and  that  the  word  ‘seventy’ 
occupied  the  place  of  ‘forty.’ 

Let  me,  my  dear  friend,  most  heartily  congratulate  you  on 
your  achievement.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  triumph  to  do  such 
justice  to  the  memory  of  such  a  man.  And  I  venture  to  add, 
that  the  fresh  spirit  with  which  you  have  done  it  impresses 
me  as  being  perfectly  wonderful. 

Ever  affectionately  yours. 


TO  SIR  JAMES  TENNENT 
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Gad’s  Hill,  Monday,  Twentieth  August,  1866. 

My  dear  Tennent, — I  have  been  very  much  Q.  _ 
interested  by  your  extract,  and  am  strongly  m-  Emerson 

J  J  J  Tpnnpnt 

dined  to  believe  that  the  founder  of  the  Refuge 
for  Poor  Travellers  meant  the  kind  of  man  to  which  it  re¬ 
fers.  Chaucer  certainly  meant  the  Pardonere  to  be  a  hum¬ 
bug,  living  on  the  credulity  of  the  people.  After  describing 
the  sham  reliques  he  carried,  he  says : 

But  with  these  relikes  whanne  that  he  found 
A  poure  personne  dwelling  up  on  lond 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneye 
Than  that  the  personne  got  in  monthes  tyme. 

And  thus,  with  fained  flattering  and  japes 
He  made  the  personne,  and  the  people,  his  apes. 

And  the  worthy  Watts  (founder  of  the  charity)  may  have 
had  these  ver}^  lines  in  his  mind  when  he  excluded  such  a  man. 

When  I  last  heard  from  my  boy  he  was  coming  to  you,  and 
was  full  of  delight  and  dignity.1  My  midshipman  has  just 
been  appointed  to  the  Bristol ,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  is  on  his  voyage  out  to  join  her.  I  wish  it  was  another 
ship  and  another  station.  She  has  been  unlucky  in  losing 
men.  Faithfully  yours  ever. 

Gad’s  Hill,  Tuesday,  Fourth  September,  1866. 

My  dear  Fechter, — This  morning  I  received  m.  Charles 
the  play  to  the  end  of  the  telegraph  scene,,  and  I  Fechter' 
have  since  read  it  twice. 

I  clearly  see  the  ground  of  Mr.  Boucicault’s  two  objec¬ 
tions  ;  but  I  do  not  see  their  force. 

First,  as  to  the  writing.  If  the  characters  did  not  speak 
in  a  terse  and  homely  way,  their  idea  and  language  would  be 
inconsistent  with  their  dress  and  station,  and  they  would  lose, 
as  characters,  before  the  audience.  The  dialogue  seems  to 
be  exactly  what  is  wanted.  Its  simplicity  (particularly  in 
Mr.  Boucicault’s  part)  is  often  very  effective;  and  through¬ 
out  there  is  an  honest,  straight-to-the-purpose  ruggedness  in 
it,  like  the  real  life  and  the  real  people. 

i  Henry  F.  Dickens. 
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Secondly,  as  to  the  absence  of  the  comic  element.  I  really 
do  not  see  how  more  of  it  could  be  got  into  the  story,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Boucicault  underrates  the  pleasant  effect  of  his  own 
part.  The  very  notion  of  a  sailor,  whose  life  is  not  among 
those  little  courts  and  streets,  and  whose  business  does  not  lie 
with  the  monotonous  machinery,  but  with  the  four  wild  winds, 
is  a  relief  to  me  in  reading  the  play.  I  am  quite  confident  of 
its  being  an  immense  relief  to  the  audience  when  they  see  the 
sailor  before  them,  with  an  entirely  different  bearing,  action, 
dress,  complexion  even,  from  the  rest  of  the  men.  I  wrould 
make  him  the  freshest  and  airiest  sailor  that  ever  was  seen; 
and  through  him  I  can  distinctly  see  my  way  out  of  ‘the 
Black  Country’  into  clearer  air.  (I  speak  as  one  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  mind.)  I  should  like  something  of  this  contrast  to  be 
expressed  in  the  dialogue  between  the  sailor  and  the  Jew,  in 
the  second  scene  of  the  second  act.  Again,  I  feel  Widdi- 
comb’s  part  (which  is  charming,  and  ought  to  make  the 
whole  house  cry)  most  agreeable  and  welcome,  much  better 
than  any  amount  in  such  a  story,  of  mere  comicality. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  play  is  done  with  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  hand.  Its  closeness  and  movement  are  quite  surprising. 
Its  construction  is  admirable.  I  have  the  strongest  belief  in 
its  making  a  great  success.  But  I  must  add  this  proviso : 
I  never  saw  a  play  so  dangerously  depending  in  critical  places 
on  strict  natural  propriety  in  the  manner  and  perfection  in 
the  shaping  of  the  small  parts.  Those  small  parts  cannot 
take  the  play  up,  but  they  can  let  it  down.  I  would  not  leave 
»  a  hair  on  the  head  of  one  of  them  to  the  chance  of  the  first 
night,  but  I  would  see,  to  the  minutest  particular,  the  make¬ 
up  of  every  one  of  them  at  a  night  rehearsal. 

Of  course  you  are  free  to  show  this  note  to  Mr.  Bouci¬ 
cault,  and  I  suppose  you  will  do  so ;  let  me  throw  out  this 
suggestion  to  him  and  you.  Might  it  not  ease  the  way  with 
the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office,  and  still  more  with  the  audi¬ 
ence,  when  there  are  Manchester  champions  in  it,  if  instead 
of  ‘Manchester’  you  used  a  fictitious  name?  When  I  did 
Hard  Times  I  called  the  scene  Coketown.  Everybody  knew 
what  was  meant,  but  every  cotton-spinning  town  said  it  was 
the  other  cotton-spinning  town.  Ever  heartily. 
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‘All  the  Year  Round’  Office,  Saturday,  Fifteenth  September,  1866. 

My  dear  Thornbury, — In  reference  to  your  Mr.  Waiter 
Shakespeare  queries,  I  am  not  so  much  enamoured  lhornbury- 
of  the  first  and  third  subjects  as  I  am  of  the  Ariosto  enquiry, 
which  should  be  highly  interesting.  But  if  you  have  so  got 
the  matter  in  your  mind,  as  that  its  execution  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  and  unsatisfactory  to  you  unless  you  write  all  the  three 
papers,  then  by  all  means  write  the  three,  and  I  will  most 
gladly  take  them.  For  some  years  I  have  had  so  much  pleas¬ 
ure  in  reading  you,  that  I  can  honestly  warrant  myself  as 
what  actors  call  ‘a  good  audience.’ 

The  idea  of  old  stories  retold  is  decidedly  a  good  one.  I 
greatly  like  the  notion  of  that  series.  Of  course  you  know 
De  Quincey’s  paper  on  the  Ratcliff e  Highway  murderer?  Do 
you  know  also  the  illustration  (I  have  it  at  Gad’s  Hill),  rep¬ 
resenting  the  horrible  creature  as  his  dead  body  lay  on  a 
cart,  with  a  piece  of  wood  for  a  pillow,  and  a  stake  lying  by, 
ready  to  be  driven  through  him? 

I  don’t  quite  like  the  title,  ‘The  Social  History  of  Lon¬ 
don.’  I  should  better  like  some  title  to  the  effect,  ‘The  His¬ 
tory  of  London’s  Social  Changes  in  so  many  Years.’  Such 
a  title  would  promise  more,  and  better  express  your  intention. 
What  do  you  think  of  taking  for  a  first  title,  ‘London’s 
Changes’?  You  could  then  add  the  second  title,  ‘Being  a 
History,’  etc. 

I  don’t  at  all  desire  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  series  of  old  stories 
retold.  I  would  state  the  general  intention  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  paper,  and  go  on  like  Banquo’s  line. 

Don’t  let  your  London  title  remind  people,  by  so  much  as 
the  place  of  the  word  ‘civilisation,’  of  Buckle.  It  seems  a 
ridiculous  caution,  but  the  indolent  part  of  the  public  (a 
large  part!)  on  such  points  tumble  into  extraordinary  mis¬ 
takes.  Faithfully  yours  always. 

September,  1866. 

My  dear  Sir, — Again  I  have  to  thank  you  very  Mr. 
heartily  for  your  kindness  in  writing  to  me  about  Rusaen' 
my  son.  The  intelligence  you  send  me  concerning  him  is  a 
great  relief  and  satisfaction  to  my  mind,  and  I  cannot  sepa- 
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Mr.  W. 

Wilkie 

Collins. 


rate  those  feelings  from  a  truly  grateful  recognition  of  the 
advice  and  assistance  for  which  he  is  so  much  beholden  to  you, 
or  from  his  strong  desire  to  deserve  your  good  opinion. — 
Believe  me  always,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  and  truly  obliged. 

No.  26  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
Thursday ,  Fourth  October,  1866. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — None  of  the  scenery  was 
painted  over,  but  it  was  cut  down  into  small  panels 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Theatre  Rooms  in  Tav¬ 
istock  House.  Those  canvases  still  exist  in  Chapman  and 
Hall’s  warehouse,  where  they  are  carefully  preserved.  But 
they  are  so  separated  from  their  contexts  (so  to  speak),  and 
are,  for  stage  purposes,  so  unintelligible — being  small  bits  of 
complicated  sets — that  I  think  they  would  put  the  Olympic 
painter  into  chains  instead  of  helping  him.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  the  dear  old  boy  who  painted  them  to 
reproduce  them  for  such  a  purpose,  at  such  a  disadvantage. 

If  jour  memory  fails  you  anywhere  as  to  the  position  of 
any  practicable  part  of  the  Scenery  on  which  ‘Business’  de¬ 
pends,  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  jog  it. 

Retain  your  last  faith.  Trust  my  stomach  as  an  Institu¬ 
tion  superior  to  the  cavils  of  scepticism. 

This  is  a  pretty  state  of  things !  That  I  should  be  in 
Christmas  Labour  \Mugby  Junction ]  while  you  are  cruising 
about  the  world,  a  compound  of  Hayward  and  Captain  Cook ! 
But  I  am  so  undoubtedly  one  of  the  sons  of  Toil — and  fathers 
of  children — that  I  expect  to  be  presently  presented  with  a 
smock  frock,  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  and  a  pewter  watch, 
for  having  brought  up  the  largest  family  ever  known.  .  .  . 

Ever  affectionately. 


Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald. 


Gad’s  Hill,  Tuesday,  Sixth  November,  1866. 

My  dear  Fitzgerald, — It  is  always  pleasant 
to  me  to  hear  from  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  not  a  mere  fashion  of  speech. 

Concerning  the  green  covers,  I  find  the  leaves  to  be  bud¬ 
ding — on  questionable  newspaper  authority;  but,  upon  my 
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soul,  I  have  no  other  knowledge  of  their  being  in  embryo! 
Really,  I  do  not  see  a  chance  of  my  settling  myself  to  such 
work  until  after  I  have  accomplished  forty-two  readings,  to 
which  I  stand  pledged. 

I  hope  to  begin  this  series  somewhere  about  the  middle  of 
January,  in  Dublin.  Touching  the  details  of  the  realisation 
of  this  hope,  will  you  tell  me  in  a  line  as  soon  as  you  can — Is 
the  exhibition  room  a  good  room  for  speaking  in? 

Your  mention  of  the  late  Sultan  touches  me  nearly.  He 
was  the  finest  dog  I  ever  saw,  and  between  him  and  me 
there  was  a  perfect  understanding.  But,  to  adopt  the  popu¬ 
lar  phrase,  it  was  so  very  confidential  that  it  ‘went  no  fur¬ 
ther.’  He  would  fly  at  anybody  else  with  the  greatest  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  destruction.  He  has  broken  loose  (muzzled)  and 
come  home  covered  with  blood,  again  and  again.  And  yet 
he  never  disobeyed  me,  unless  he  had  first  laid  hold  of  a 

d°g- 

You  heard  of  his  going  to  execution,  evidently  supposing 
the  procession  to  be  a  party  detached  in  pursuit  of  something 
to  kill  or  eat?  It  was  very  affecting.  And  also  of  his  bolt¬ 
ing  a  blue-eyed  kitten  and  making  me  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance  by  his  agonies  of  remorse  (or  indigestion)? 

I  cannot  find  out  that  there  is  any  one  in  Rochester  (a 
sleepy  old  city)  who  has  anything  to  tell  about  Garrick,  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  not  true.  His  brother,  the  wine  merchant,  would 
be  more  in  Rochester  way,  I  think.  How  on  earth  do  you  find 
time  to  do  all  these  books? 

You  make  my  hair  stand  on  end;  an  agreeable  sensation, 
for  I  am  charmed  to  find  that  I  have  any.  Why  don’t  you 
come  yourself  and  look  after  Garrick?  I  shall  be  truly  de¬ 
lighted  to  receive  you. — My  dear  Fitzgerald, 

Always  faithfully  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill,  Twenty -seventh  December,  1866. 

Dear  Madam, — You  make’  an  absurd,  though  Anony- 
cornmon  mistake,  in  supposing  that  any  human  mous* 
creature  can  help  you  to  be  an  authoress,  if  you  cannot  be¬ 
come  one  in  virtue  of  your  own  powers.  I  know  nothing 
about  ‘impenetrable  barriers,’  ‘outsiders,’  and  ‘charmed  cir- 
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cles.’  I  know  that  any  one  who  can  write  what  is  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  my  own  journal — for  instance — is  a  per¬ 
son  I  am  heartily  glad  to  discover,  and  do  not  very  often  find. 
And  I  believe  this  to  be  no  rare  case  in  periodical  literature. 
I  cannot  undertake  to  advise  you  in  the  abstract,  as  I  num¬ 
ber  my  unknown  correspondents  by  the  hundred.  But  if 
you  offer  anything  to  me  for  insertion  in  All  the  Year  Round , 
you  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  honestly  read,  and  that  it  will 
be  judged  by  no  test  but  its  own  merits  and  adaptability  to 
those  pages. 

But  I  am  bound  to  add  that  I  do  not  regard  successful  fic¬ 
tion  as  a  thing  to  be  achieved  in  ‘leisure  moments.’ 

Faithfully  yours. 


Mr.  W.  0. 
Macready. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Friday,  Twenty-eighth  December,  1866. 

My  dearest  Macready, — You  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  that,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  summer  cricket-matches,  I  got  up  a  quantity  of  footraces 
and  rustic  sports  in  my  field  here  on  the  twenty-sixth  last 
past :  as  I  have  never  yet  had  a  case  of  drunkenness,  the 
landlord  of  The  Falstaff  had  a  drinking-booth  on  the  ground. 
All  the  prizes  I  gave  were  in  money,  too.  We  had  two  thou¬ 
sand  people  here.  Among  the  crowd  were  soldiers,  navvies, 
and  labourers  of  all  kinds.  Not  a  stake  was  pulled  up,  or  a 
rope  slackened,  or  one  farthing’s-worth  of  damage  done. 
To  every  competitor  (only)  a  printed  bill  of  general  rules 
was  given,  with  the  concluding  words:  ‘Mr.  Dickens  puts 
every  man  upon  his  honour  to  assist  in  preserving  order.’ 
There  was  not  a  dispute  all  day,  and  they  went  away  at  sun¬ 
set  rending  the  air  with  cheers,  and  leaving  every  flag  on  a 
six-hundred  yards’  course  as  neat  as  they  found  it  when  the 
gates  were  opened  at  ten  in  the  morning.  Surely  this  is  a 
bright  sign  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  place  as 
Chatham ! 

Mugby  Junction  turned,  yesterday  afternoon,  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ! 

In  the  middle  of  next  month  I  begin  a  new  course  of  read¬ 
ings.  If  any  of  them  bring  me  within  reach  of  Cheltenham, 
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with  an  hour  to  spare,  I  shall  come  on  to  you,  even  for  that 
hour.  More  of  this  when  I  am  afield  and  have  my  list. 

I  begin  to  discover  in  your  riper  years,  that  you  have 
been  secretly  vain  of  your  handwriting  all  your  life.  For  I 
swear  I  see  no  change  in  it !  What  it  always  was  since  I  first 
knew  it  (a  year  or  two!)  it  is.  This  I  will  maintain  against 
all  comers. — Ever  affectionately, 

My  dearest  Macready. 


1867 

NARRATIVE 

Charles  Dickens  took  no  house  in  London  this  spring.  * 
He  came  to  his  office  quarters  at  intervals,  for  the  series  of 
readings  in  towrn ;  usually  starting  off  again,  on  his  country 
tour,  the  day  after  a  London  reading.  Flom  some  passages 
in  his  letters  to  his  daughter  and  sister-in-law  during  this 
country  course,  it  will  be  seen  that  (though  he  made  very 
light  of  the  fact)  the  great  exertion  of  this  work,  combined 
with  incessant  railway  travelling,  was  beginning  to  tell  upon 
his  health,  and  he  was  frequently  ‘heavily  beaten,’  after  read¬ 
ing  at  his  best  to  an  enthusiastic  audience  in  a  large  hall. 

During  the  short  intervals  between  his  journeys,  he  was  as 
constantly  and  carefully  at  work  upon  the  business  of  All  the 
Year  Round  as  if  he  had  no  other  work  on  hand.  A  proof  of 
this  is  given  in  a  letter  dated  ‘Fifth  February.’  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  to  a  young  man  (the  son  of  a  friend),  who  wrote  a  long 
novel  when  far  too  juvenile  for  such  a  task,  and  had  submitted 
it  to  Charles  Dickens  for  his  opinion,  with  a  view  to  publica¬ 
tion.  In  the  midst  of  his  own  hard  and  engrossing  occupa¬ 
tion  he  read  the  book,  and  the  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the 
subject  needs  no  remark  beyond  this,  that  the  young  writer 
received  the  adverse  criticism  with  the  best  possible  sense,  and 
has  since,  in  his  literary  profession,  profited  by  the  advice 
so  kindly  given. 

At  this  time  the  proposals  to  Charles  Dickens  for  reading 
in  America,  which  had  been  perpetually  renewed  from  the 
time  of  his  first  abandoning  the  idea,  became  so  urgent  and 
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so  tempting,  that  he  found  at  last  he  must,  at  all  events, 
give  the  subject  his  most  serious  consideration.  He  took 
counsel  with  his  two  confidential  friends  and  advisers,  Mr. 
John  Forster  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills.  They  were  both,  at 
first,  strongly  opposed  to  the  undertaking,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  the  trial  to  his  health  and  strength  which  it  would 
involve.  But  they  could  not  deny  the  counterbalancing  ad¬ 
vantages.  And,  after  much  deliberation  it  was  resolved  that 
Mr.  George  Dolby  should  be  sent  out  to  take  an  impression, 
on  the  spot,  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  United  States  about  the 
Readings.  His  report  as  to  the  undoubted  enthusiasm  and 
urgency  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  w'as  impossible  to 
resist.  Even  the  friends  of  Charles  Dickens  withdrew  their 
•opposition  (though  still  with  misgivings  as  to  the  effect  upon 
his  health,  which  wrere  but  too  wrell  founded!),  and  on  the 
Thirtieth  September  he  telegraphed  ‘Yes’  to  America. 

The  ‘Alfred’  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from  Glasgow  wras 
Charles  Dickens’  fourth  son,  Alfred  Tennyson,  who  had  gone 
to  Australia  two  years  previously. 

We  give,  in  April,  the  last  letter  to  one  of  the  friends  for 
whom  Charles  Dickens  had  always  a  most  tender  love — Mr. 
Stanfield.  He  was  then  in  failing  health,  and  in  May  he 
died. 

In  April  also  we  give  the  first  of  our  few  letters  to  the 
Hon.  Robert  Lytton,  now  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  well  known 
(in  literature)  as  ‘Owen  Meredith.’ 

Another  death  which  affected  him  very  deeply  happened 
this  summer.  Miss  Marguerite  Power  died  in  July.  She 
had  long  been  very  ill,  but,  until  it  became  impossible  for  her 
to  travel,  she  was  a  frequent  and  beloved  guest  at  Gad’s  Hill. 
The  Mrs.  Henderson  to  whom  he  wrote  wras  Miss  Power’s 
youngest  sister. 

Before  Charles  Dickens  started  for  America  it  wTas  pro¬ 
posed  to  wish  him  God-speed  by  a  public  dinner  at  the  Free¬ 
masons’  Hall.  The  proposal  was  most  warmly  and  fully  re¬ 
sponded  to.  His  zealous  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Kent,  willingly 
undertook  the  whole  work  of  arrangement  of  this  banquet. 
It  took  place  on  the  Second  November,  and  Lord  Lytton  pre¬ 
sided. 
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On  the  eighth  he  left  London  for  Liverpool,  accompanied 
by  his  daughters,  his  sister-in-law,  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Arthur 
Chappell,  Mr.  Charles  Collins,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  Mr.  Kent, 
and  Mr.  Wills.  The  next  morning  the  whole  party  took  a 
final  leave  of  Charles  Dickens  on  board  the  Cuba ,  which 
sailed  that  day. 

We  give  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  on  the 
morning  of  the  dinner,  thanking  him  for  a  parting  gift  and 
an  earnest  letter.  That  excellent  comedian  was  one  of  his 
most  appreciative  admirers,  and,  in  return,  he  had  for  Mr. 
Toole  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect. 

The  Christmas  number  for  this  year,  No  Thoroughfare, 
was  written  by  Charles  Dickens  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins.  It 
was  dramatised  by  Mr.  Collins  chiefly.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  work  of  preparation  for  departure,  Charles  Dickens 
gave  minute  attention  to  as  much  of  the  play  as  could  be 
completed  before  he  left  England.  It  was  produced,  after 
Christmas,  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  where  M.  Fechter  was 
then  acting,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Web¬ 
ster. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
New  Year's  Day,  1867. 

My  dear  Cerjat, — Thoroughly  determined  to  m.  De 
be  beforehand  with  ‘the  middle  of  next  summer,’  Cer^at‘ 
your  penitent  friend  and  remorseful  correspondent  thus  ad¬ 
dresses  you. 

The  big  dog,  on  a  day  last  autumn,  having  seized  a  little 
girl  (sister  to  one  of  the  servants)  whom  he  knew,  and  was 
bound  to  respect,  was  flogged  by  his  master,  and  then  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  shot  at  seven  next  morning.  He  went  out  very 
cheerfully  with  the  half-dozen  men  told  off  for  the  purpose, 
evidently  thinking  that  they  were  going  to  be  the  death  of 
somebody  unknown.  But  observing  in  the  procession  an 
empty  wheelbarrow  and  a  double-barrelled  gun,  he  became 
meditative,  and  fixed  the  bearer  of  the  gun  with  his  eyes.  A 
stone  deftly  thrown  across  him  by  the  village  blackguard 
(chief  mourner)  caused  him  to  look  round  for  an  instant,  and 
then  he  fell  dead,  shot  through  the  heart.  Two  posthumous 
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children  are  at  this  moment  rolling  on  the  lawn ;  one  will  evi¬ 
dently  inherit  his  ferocity,  and  will  probably  inherit  the  gun. 
The  pheasant  was  a  little  ailing  towards  Christmas  Day,  and 
was  found  dead  under  some  ivy  in  his  cage,  with  his  head 
under  his  wing,  on  the  morning  of  the  Twenty-seventh  of 
December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six.  I,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  remains  of  the  two  deceased,  am  working  hard, 
getting  up  ‘Barbox’  and  ‘The  Boy  at  Mugby,’  with  which  I 
begin  a  new  series  of  readings  in  London  on  the  fifteenth. 
Next  morning  I  believe  I  start  into  the  country.  When  I 
read,  I  don't  write.  I  only  edit,  and  have  the  proof-sheets 
sent  me  for  the  purpose.  Here  are  your  questions  answered. 

As  to  the  Reform  question,  it  should  have  been,  and  could 
have  been,  perfectly  known  to  any  honest  man  in  England 
that  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  great  masses  were  deeply 
dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  representation,  but  were  in  a 
very  moderate  and  patient  condition,  awaiting  the  better  in¬ 
tellectual  cultivation  of  numbers  of  their  fellows.  The  old 
insolent  resource  of  assailing  them  and  making  the  most 
audaciously  wicked  statements  that  they  are  politically  in¬ 
different,  has  borne  the  inevitable  fruit.  The  perpetual 
taunt,  ‘Where  are  they  ?’  has  called  them  out  with  the  answer : 
‘Well  then,  if  you  must  know,  here  we  are.’  The  intoler¬ 
able  injustice  of  vituperating  the  bribed  to  an  assembly  of 
bribers,  has  goaded  their  sense  of  justice  beyond  endurance. 
And  now,  what  they  would  have  taken  they  won’t  take,  and 
whatever  they  are  steadily  bent  upon  having  they  will  get. 
Rely  upon  it,  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  case.  As  to  your 
friend  ‘Planch,’  you  will  find  him  begin  to  turn  at  the  very 
selfsame  instant  when  the  new  game  shall  manifestly  become 
the  losing  one.  You  may  notice  his  shoes  pinching  him  a 
little  already. 

My  dear  fellow,  I  have  no  more  power  to  stop  that  mutila¬ 
tion  of  my  books  than  you  have.  It  is  as  certain  as  that 
every  inventor  of  anything  designed  for  the  public  good,  and 
offered  to  the  English  Government,  becomes  ipso  facto  a 
criminal,  to  have  his  heart  broken  on  the  circumlocutional 
wheel.  It  is  as  certain  as  that  the  whole  Crimean  story  will 
be  retold,  whenever  this  country  again  goes  to  war.  And  to 
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tell  the  truth,  I  have  such  a  very  small  opinion  of  what  the 
great  genteel  have  done  for  us,  that  I  am  very  philosophical 
indeed  concerning  what  the  great  vulgar  may  do,  having  a 
decided  opinion  that  they  can’t  do  worse. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  theatres  do  best,  there 
being  still  numbers  of  people  who  make  it  a  sort  of  religion 
to  see  Christmas  pantomimes.  Having  my  annual  houseful, 
I  have,  as  yet,  seen  nothing.  Fechter  has  neither  pantomime 
nor  burlesque,  but  is  doing  a  new  version  of  the  old  Trent e 
Ans  de  la  Vie  dyun  Joueur.  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  find  his 
account  in  it.  On  the  whole,  the  theatres,  except  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  scenery  and  pictorial  effect,  are  poor  enough.  But 
in  some  of  the  smaller  houses  there  are  actors  who,  if  there 
were  any  dramatic  head-quarters  as  a  school,  might  become 
very  good.  The  most  hopeless  feature  is,  that  they  have  the 
smallest  possible  idea  of  an  effective  and  harmonious  whole, 
each  ‘going  in’  for  himself  or  herself.  The  music-halls  at¬ 
tract  an  immense  public,  and  don’t  refine  the  general  taste. 
But  such  things  as  they  do  are  well  done  of  their  kind,  and 
always  briskly  and  punctually. 

The  American  yacht  race  is  the  last  sensation.  I  hope  the 
general  interest  felt  in  it  on  this  side  will  have  a  wholesome 
interest  on  that.  It  will  be  a  woeful  day  when  John  and 
Jonathan  throw  their  caps  into  the  ring.  The  French  Em¬ 
peror  is  indubitably  in  a  dangerous  state.  His  Parisian  pop¬ 
ularity  wanes,  and  his  army  are  discontented  with  him.  I 
hear  on  high  authority  that  his  secret  police  are  always 
making  discoveries  that  render  him  desperately  uneasy. 

You  know  how  we  have  been  swindling  in  these  parts.  But 
perhaps  you  don’t  know  that  Mr. - ,  the  ‘eminent’  con¬ 

tractor,  before  he  fell  into  difficulties,  settled  one  million  of 
money  on  his  wife.  Such  a  good  and  devoted  husband! 

My  daughter  Katie  has  been  very  ill  of  nervous  fever. 
On  the  Twenty-seventh  of  December  she  was  in  a  condition  to 
be  brought  down  here. (old  high  road  and  post-horses),  and 
has  been  steadily  getting  better  ever  since.  Her  husband  is 
here  too,  and  is  on  the  whole  as  well  as  he  ever  is  or  ever  will 
be,  I  fear. 

We  played  forfeit-games  here,  last  night,  and  then  pool; 
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for  a  billiard-room  has  been  added  to  the  house  since  you  were 
here.  Come  and  play  a  match  with  me. 

Always  affectionately. 


Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool, 
Monday,  Twenty-first  January,  1867. 

Miss  My  dearest  Georgy, — First  I  send  you  my 

most  affectionate  wishes  for  many,  many  happy 
returns  of  your  birthday.  That  done,  from  my  heart  of 
hearts,  I  go  on  to  my  small  report  of  myself. 

The  readings  have  produced  such  an  immense  effect*  here 
that  we  are  coming  back  for  two  more  in  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

It  being  next  to  impossible  for  people  to  come  out  at  night 
with  horses,  we  have  felt  the  weather  in  the  stalls,  and  expect 
to  do  so  through  the  week.  The  enthusiasm  has  been  un¬ 
bounded.  On  Friday  night  I  quite  astonished  myself ;  but  I 
was  taken  so  faint  afterwards  that  they  laid  me  on  a  sofa  at 
the  hall  for  half  an  hour.  I  attribute  it  to  my  distressing 
inability  to  sleep  at  night,  and  to  nothing  worse. 

Scott  does  very  wrell  indeed.  As  a  dresser  he  is  perfect. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  go  into  the  retiring-room, 
where  all  my  clothes  are  airing  and  everything  is  set  out 
neatly  in  its  own  allotted  space,  I  am  ready ;  and  he  then 
goes  softly  out,  and  sits  outside  the  door.  In  the  morning  he 
is  equally  punctual,  quiet,  and  quick.  He  has  his  needles  and 
thread,  buttons,  and  so  forth,  always  at  hand;  and  in  travel¬ 
ling  he  is  very  systematic  -with  the  luggage.  What  with 
Dolby  and  what  with  this  skilful  valet,  everything  is  made  as 
easy  to  me  as  it  possibly  can  be. 

There  is  great  distress  here  among  the  poor  (four  thou¬ 
sand  people  relieved  last  Saturday  at  one  workhouse),  and 
there  is  great  anxiety  concerning  seven  mail-steamers  some 
days  overdue.  Such  a  circumstance  as  this  last  has  never 
been  knowm.  It  is  supposed  that  some  great  revolving  storm 
has  whirled  them  all  out  of  their  course.  One  of  these 
missing  ships  is  an  American  mail,  another  an  Australian 
mail. 
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Same  Afternoon . 

We  have  been  out  for  four  hours  in  the  bitter  east  wind, 
and  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  where  there  is  a  broad  strip  of 
great  blocks  of  ice. 

We  have  been  constantly  talking  of  the  terrible  Regent’s 
Park  accident.  I  hope  and  believe  that  nearly  the  worst  of 
it  is  now  known. 


Chester,  Tuesday,  Twenty-second  January,  1867. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — We  came  over  here  from  Miss 
Liverpool  at  eleven  this  forenoon.  There  was  a  Dlckens‘ 
heavy  swell  in  the  Mersey  breaking  over  the  boat;  the  cold 
was  nipping,  and  all  the  roads  we  saw  as  we  came  along  were 
wretched.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  hotel,  but  it  is  an 
extraordinarily  cold  one.  Our  reading  for  to-night  is  Mari¬ 
gold  and  ‘Trial.’ 

Barton,  the  gasman  who  succeeded  the  man  who  sprained 
his  leg,  sprained  his  leg  yesterday !  And  that,  not  at  his 
work,  but  in  running  downstairs  at  the  hotel.  However,  he 
has  hobbled  through  it  so  far,  and  I  hope  will  hobble  on,  for 
he  knows  his  work. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  place  look  more  hopelessly  frozen  up 
than  this  place  does.  The  hall  is  like  a  Methodist  chapel  in 
low  spirits,  and  with  a  cold  in  its  head.  A  few  blue  people 
shiver  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  And  this  house,  which 
is  outside  the  town,  looks  like  an  ornament  on  an  immense 
twelfth  cake  baked  for  1847. 

I  am  now  going  to  the  fire  to  try  to  warm  myself,  but  have 
not  the  least  expectation  of  succeeding.  The  sitting-room 
has  two  large  windows  in  it,  down  to  the  ground  and  facing 
due  east.  The  adjoining  bedroom  (mine)  has  also  two  large 
windows  in  it,  down  to  the  ground  and  facing  due  east.  The 
very  large  doors  are  opposite  the  large  windows,  and  I  feel’ 
as  if  I  were  something  to  eat  in  a  pantry. 

Hen  and  Chickens,  Birmingham, 
Thursday,  Twenty-fourth  January,  1867. 

At  Chester  we  read  in  a  snowstorm  and  a  fall  Miss 
of  ice,  I  think  it  was  the  worst  weather  I  ever  Hogarth* 
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saw.  Nevertheless,  the  people  were  enthusiastic.  At  Wol¬ 
verhampton  last  night  the  thaw  had  thoroughly  set  in,  and  it 
rained  heavily.  We  had  not  intended  to  go  back  there,  but 
have  arranged  to  do  so  on  the  day  after  Ash  Wednesday. 
Last  night  I  was  again  heavily  beaten.  We  came  on  here 
after  the  reading  (it  is  only  a  ride  of  forty  minutes),  and 
it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  hold  out  the  journey.  But  I 
was  not  faint,  as  at  Liverpool ;  I  was  only  exhausted.  I  am 
all  right  this  morning;  and  to-night,  as  you  know,  I  have  a 
rest.  I  trust  that  Charley  Collins  is  better,  and  that  Mamie 
is  strong  and  well  again.  Yesterday  I  had  a  note  from  Katie, 
which  seemed  hopeful  and  encouraging. 

Hen  and  Chickens,  Birmingham, 
Thursday,  Twenty-fourth  January,  1867. 

Miss  Since  I  wrote  to  your  aunt  just  now,  I  have  re¬ 

ceived  your  note  addressed  to  Wolverhampton. 

The  maimed  gasman’s  foot  is  much  swollen,  but  he  limps 
about  and  does  his  work.  I  have  doctored  him  up  with 
arnica.  During  the  reading  last  night  there  was  an  escape 
of  gas  from  the  side  of  my  top  batten,  which  caught  the  cop¬ 
per-wire  and  was  within  a  thread  of  bringing  down  the  heavy 
reflector  into  the  stalls.  It  was  a  very  ticklish  matter,  though 
the  audience  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  saw  it,  and  the  gas¬ 
man  and  Dolby  saw  it,  and  stood  at  that  side  of  the  platform 
in  agonies.  We  all  three  calculated  that  there  would  be  just 
time  to  finish  and  save  it ;  when  the  gas  was  turned  out  the 
instant  I  had  done,  the  thing  was  at  its  very  last  and  utmost 
extremity.  Whom  it  would  have  tumbled  on,  or  what  might 
have  been  set  on  fire,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

Tuesday,  Fifth  February,  1867. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  looked  at  the  larger  half  of 
the  first  volume  of  your  novel,  and  have  pursued 
the  more  difficult  points  of  the  story  through  the  other  two 
volumes. 

You  will,  of  poprse,  receive  my  opinion  as  that  of  an  in- 
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dividual  writer  and  student  of  art,  who  by  no  means  claims  to 
be  infallible. 

I  think  you  are  too  ambitious,  and  that  you  have  not  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  life  or  character  to  venture  on  so  com¬ 
prehensive  an  attempt.  Evidences  of  inexperience  in  every 
way,  and  of  your  power  being  far  below  the  situations  that 
you  imagine,  present  themselves  to  me  in  almost  every  page 
I  have  read.  It  would  greatly  surprise  me  if  you  found  a 
publisher  for  this  story,  on  trying  your  fortune  in  that  line, 
or  derived  anything  from  it  but  weariness  and  bitterness  of 
spirit. 

On  the  evidence  thus  put  before  me,  I  cannot  even  entirely 
satisfy  myself  that  you  have  the  faculty  of  authorship  latent 
within  you.  If  you  have  not,  and  yet  pursue  a  vocation 
towards  which  you  have  no  call,  you  cannot  choose  but  be  a 
wretched  man.  Let  me  counsel  you  to  have  the  patience  to  / 
form  yourself  carefully,  and  the  courage  to  renounce  the  en¬ 
deavour  if  you  cannot  establish  your  case  on  a  very  much 
smaller  scale.  You  see  around  you  every  day,  how  many  out¬ 
lets  there  are  for  short  pieces  of  fiction  in  all  kinds.  Try  if 
you  can  achieve  any  success  within  these  modest  limits  (I  have 
practised  in  my  time  wrhat  I  preach  to  you),  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  put  your  three  volumes  away.  Faithfully  yours.  . 


Office,  Tuesday,  Twelfth  February,  1867. 

My  dear  Wiekie, — Coming  back  here  y ester-  Mr  w 
day  I  found  your  letter  awaiting  me.  wrikie 

Owing  to  my  heavy  engagements  I  have  not 
read  Charles  Reade’s  last  book,  but  I  will  take  it  away  with 
me  to-morrow,  and  do  so  at  once.  If  the  trial  should  come 
off  in  this  present  month,  however,  I  cannot  be  a  witness;  for 
I  go  to  Scotland  to-morrow,  and  come  back  for  only  one 
night  at  St.  James’s  Hall  before  going  to  Ireland.  The 
public  announcements  are  all  made,  and  heavy  expenses  are 
incurred  by  Chappell,  wherefore  I  must  be  producible,  in  com¬ 
mon  honour.  But  I  hope  the  action  may  not  be  tried  so  soon. 
I  do  not  agree  wTith  the  legal  authorities,  and  I  rather  doubt 
Cockburn’s  allowing  such  evidence  to  be  given  on  the  ground 
that  the  onus  probandi  lies  with  the  reviewer,  and  that  it  is 
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not  disproof  that  is  required — but  this  is  beside  the  question. 
Say  everything-  that  is  brotherly  in  art  from  me  to  Reade,  and 
add  that  I  will  write  to  you  again  after  having  got  through 
the  story. 

I  am  as  fresh  as  can  possibly  be  expected  under  the  work 
of  the  Readings.  But  the  railways  shake  me,  as  witness  my 
present  handwriting.  Since  the  Staplehurst  experience  I 
feel  them  very  much. 

This  day  fortnight  I  shall  be  at  St.  James’s  Hall  in  the 
evening,  and  perhaps  we  can  then  have  a  word  together — 
unless  you  are  in  Paris  by  that  time.  Ever  affect’ly. 


Liverpool,  Friday ,  Fifteenth  February,  1867. 


Miss 

Hogarth. 


My  dearest  Georgy, — My  short  report  of  my¬ 
self  is  that  we  had  an  enormous  turn-away  last 
night,  and  do  not  doubt  about  having  a  cram  to-night.  The 
day  has  been  very  fine,  and  I  have  turned  it  to  the  wholesomest 
account  by  walking  on  the  sands  at  New  Brighton  all  the 
morning.  I  am  not  quite  right,  but  believe  it  to  be  an  effect 
of  the  railway  shaking.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that, 
after  the  Staplehurst  experience,  it  tells  more  and  more,  in¬ 
stead  of  (as  one  might  have  expected)  less  and  less. 

The  charming  room  here  greatly  lessens  the  fatigue  of 
this  fatiguing  week.  I  read  last  night  with  no  more  exer¬ 
tion  than  if  I  had  been  at  Gad’s,  and  yet  to  eleven  hundred 
people,  and  with  astonishing  effect. 


Glasgow,  Sunday,  Seventeenth  February,  1867. 


Miss 

Dickens. 


My  dearest  Mamie, — We  arrived  here  this 
morning  at  our  time  to  the  moment,  five  minutes 
past  ten.  We  turned  away  great  numbers  on  both  nights  at 
Liverpool ;  and  Manchester  last  night  was  a  splendid  spec¬ 
tacle.  They  cheered  to  that  extent  after  it  was  over,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  huddle  on  my  clothes  (for  I  was  undressing 
to  prepare  for  the  journey),  and  go  back  again. 

After  so  heavy  a  week,  it  was  rather  stiff  to  start  on  this 
long  journey  at  a  quarter  to  two  in  the  morning;  but  I  got 
more  sleep  than  I  ever  got  in  a  railway  carriage  before,  and 
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it.  really  was  not  tedious.  The  travelling  was  admirable,  and 
a  wonderful  contrast  to  my  friend  the  Midland. 

I  am  not  by  any  means  knocked  up,  though  I  have,  as  I 
had  in  the  last  series  of  readings,  a  curious  feeling  of  sore¬ 
ness  all  round  the  body,  which  I  suppose  to  arise  from  the 
great  exertion  of  voice.  It  is  a  mercy  that  we  were  not  both 
made  really  ill  at  Liverpool.  On  Friday  morning  I  was  taken 
so  faint  and  sick,  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  table.  On 
the  same  afternoon  the  same  thing  happened  to  Dolby.  We 
then  found  that  a  part  of  the  hotel  close  to  us  was  dismantled 
for  painting,  and  that  they  were  at  that  moment  painting  a 
green  passage  leading  to  our  rooms,  with  a  most  horrible 
mixture  of  white  lead  and  arsenic.  On  pursuing  the  enquiry, 
I  found  that  the  four  lady  book-keepers  in  the  bar  were  all 
.suffering  from  the  poison. 

Bridge  of  Allan,  Tuesday,  Nineteenth  February,  1867. 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter  before  leav-  Miss 
ing  Glasgow  this  morning.  This  is  a  poor  return  Hogarth- 
for  it,  but  the  post  goes  out  early,  and  we  come  in  late. 

Yesterday  morning  I  was  so  unwell  that  I  wrote  to  Frank 
Beard,  from  whom  I  shall  doubtless  hear  to-morrow.  I  men¬ 
tion  it,  only  in  case  you  should  come  in  his  way,  for  I  know 
how  perversely  such  things  fall  out.  I  felt  it  a  little  more 
exertion  to  read  afterwards,  and  I  passed  a  sleepless  night 
after  that  again ;  but  otherwise  I  am  in  good  force  and  spirits 
to-day.  I  may  say,  in  the  best  force. 

The  quiet  of  this  little  place  is  sure  to  do  me  good.  The 
little  inn  in  which  we  are  established  seems  a  capital  house 
of  the  best  country  sort. 

Bridge  of  Allan,  Scotland, 
Wednesday,  Twentieth  February,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I  have  read  Charles  Reade’s  ,,  w 

7  #  Mr.  w. 

book,  and  here  follows  my  state  of  mind — as  a  Wilkie 
.  .  .  J  Collins. 

witness — respecting  it. 

I  have  read  it  with  the  strongest  interest  and  admiration. 
I  regard  it  as  the  work  of  a  highly  accomplished  writer  and 
a  good  man;  a  writer  with  a  brilliant  fancy  and  a  graceful 
and  tender  imagination.  I  could  name  no  other  living  writer 
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who  could,  in  mj  opinion,  write  such  a  story  nearly  so  well. 

As  regards  a  so-called  critic  who  should  decry  such  a  book  as 
Holywell  Street  literature,  and  the  like,  I  should  have  merely 
to  say  of  him  that  I  could  desire  no  stronger  proof  of  his 
incapacity  in,  and  his  unfitness  for,  the  post  to  which  he  has 
elected  himself. 

Cross-examined,  I  should  feel  myself  in  danger  of  being  put 
on  unsafe  ground,  and  should  try  to  set  my  wits  against  the 
cross-examiner,  to  keep  well  off  it.  But  if  I  were  reminded 
(as  I  probably  should  be,  supposing  the  evidence  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  at  all)  that  I  was  the  Editor  of  a  periodical  of  large 
circulation  in  which  the  Plaintiff  himself  had  written,  and  if 
I  had  [had]  read  to  me  in  court  those  passages  about  Gaunt’s 
going  up  to  his  wife’s  bed  drunk  and  that  last  child’s  being 
conceived,  and  was  asked  whether,  as  Editor,  I  would  havet 
passed  those  passages,  whether  written  by  the  Plaintiff  or 
anybody  else,  I  should  be  obliged  to  reply  No.  Asked  why? 

I  should  say  that  what  was  pure  to  an  artist  might  be  im¬ 
purely  suggestive  to  inferior  minds  (of  which  there  must 
necessarily  be  many  among  a  large  mass  of  readers),  and 
that  I  should  have  called  the  writer’s  attention  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  those  passages  being  perverted  in  such  quarters. 
Asked  if  I  should  have  passed  the  passage  where  Kate  and 
Mary  have  the  illegitimate  child  upon  their  laps  and  look  over 
its  little  points  together?  I  should  be  again  obliged  to  reply 
No,  for  the  same  reason.  Asked  whether,  as  author  or 
Editor,  I  should  have  passed  Neville’s  marriage  to  Mercy, 
and  should  have  placed  those  four  people,  Gaunt,  his  wife, 
Mercy,  and  Neville,  in  those  relative  situations  towards  one 
another,  I  should  again  be  obliged  to  reply  No.  Hard 
pressed  upon  this  point,  I  must  infallibly  say  that  I  con¬ 
sider  those  relative  situations  extremely  coarse  and  dis¬ 
agreeable. 

I  am  staying  in  this  quiet  pretty  place  for  a  day  and  a  . 
half,  to  recruit  a  little.  To-morrow  night  I  am  in  Glasgow 
again,  and  on  Friday  and  Saturday  in  Edinburgh  (Graham’s 
Hotel,  Prince’s  Street).  Then  I  turn  homeward  for  Tuesday 
night  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  Enormous  crowds  everywhere. 

Affectionately  ever. 
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Glasgow,  Thursday ,  Twenty-first  February,  18G7. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — After  two  days’  rest  at  ^j®£eng 
the  Bridge  of  Allan,  I  am  in  renewed  force  and 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  but  inability  to  sleep.  I  have 
been  in  excellent  air  all  day  since  Tuesday  at  noon,  and  made 
an  interesting  walk  to  Stirling  yesterday,  and  saw  its  lions, 
and  (strange  to  relate)  was  not  bored  by  them.  Indeed,  they 
left  me  so  fresh  that  I  knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  prison, 
presented  myself  to  the  governor,  and  took  Dolby  over  the 
jail,  to  his  unspeakable  interest.  We  then  walked  back  again 
to  our  excellent  country  inn. 

Wonderful  as  it  is  to  mention,  the  sun  shines  here  to-day! 
But  to  counterbalance  that  phenomenon  I  am  in  close  hiding 

from  - ,  who  has  christened  his  infant  son  in  my  name, 

and,  consequently,  haunts  the  building.  He  and  Dolby  have 
already  nearly  come  into  collision,  in  consequence  of  the  latter 
being  always  under  the  dominion  of  the  one  idea  that  he  is 
bound  to  knock  everybody  down  who  asks  for  me. 

•  ••••••• 


[The  ‘Jewish  lady,’  wishing  to  mark  her  ‘appreciation  of 
Mr.  Dickens’  nobility  of  character,’  presented  him  with  a 
copy  of  Benisch’s  Hebrew  and  English  Bible,  with  this  in¬ 
scription :  ‘Presented  to  Charles  Dickens,  in  grateful  and  ad¬ 
miring  recognition  of  his  having  exercised  the  noblest  quality 
man  can  possess — that  of  atoning  for  an  injury  as  soon  as 
conscious  of  having  inflicted  it.’] 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  is  the  following  letter: 

Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Friday,  First  March,  1867. 

My  dear  Mrs.  - ,  — I  am  working  through  Jewish 

a  series  of  readings,  widely  dispersed  through  Lady. 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  am  so  constantly  oc¬ 
cupied  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  write  letters.  I  have 
received  your  highly-esteemed  note  (forwarded  from  my 
home  in  Kent),  and  should  have  replied  to  it  sooner  but  that 
I  had  a  hope  of  being  able  to  get  home  and  see  your  present 
first.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  however,  and  am 
hardly  likely  to  do  so  for  two  months  to  come,  I  delay  no 
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longer.  It  is  safely  awaiting  me  on  my  own  desk  in  my  own 
quiet  room.  I  cannot  thank  you  for  it  too  cordially,  and 
cannot  too  earnestly  assure  you  that  I  shall  always  prize  it 
highly.  The  terms  in  which  you  send  me  that  mark  of  your 
remembrance  are  more  gratifying  to  me  than  I  can  possibly 
express  to  you;  for  they  assure  me  that  there  is  nothing  but 
good-will  left  between  you  and  me  and  a  people  for  whom  I 
have  a  real  regard,  and  to  whom  I  would  not  wilfully  have 
given  an  offence  or  done  an  injustice  for  any  worldly  con¬ 
sideration. — Believe  me,  Very  faithfully  yours. 


Leeds,  Thursday ,  Seventh  March ,  1867. 

Mrs.  My  dear  Mrs.  Fitzgerald, — Your  kind  and 

f  itzgeraid.  welcome  letter  reached  here  last  night.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  highly  I  esteem  it,  or  how  cordially  I  reciprocate 
your  friendly  regard. 

But  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  break  my  rule  of  always 
living  with  my  secretary  at  an  hotel  on  these  occasions.  My 
inflexible  self-denial  in  this  respect  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  a  system  among  the  three  attendants 
who  travel  with  us,  which  otherwise  must  have  become  less 
exact  and  punctual.  Knowing  that  I  am  never  away,  they 
are  always  at  their  posts.  In  the  continual  hurry,  fatigue, 
and  change  of  this  episodical  life,  its  wear  and  tear  is  reduced 
to  the  smallest  possible  amount  by  its  machinery  never  varying 
in  the  least.  And  I  am  so  fortunate  in  the  zeal  and  loyalty 
of  my  travelling  companion,  Mr.  Dolby,  that  I  should  regard 
myself  as  a  sort  of  deserter  from  my  colours  if  I  left  him  to 
do  this  anxious  work  alone.  For  all  these  reasons  I  never 
promise  myself  while  thus  engaged  to  make  a  visit ;  and  even 
in  the  case  of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Macready,  at  Cheltenham, 
a  little  while  ago,  I  acted  on  the  Spartan  principles  which  at 
this  present  writing  are  making  me  very  uncomfortable,  and 
with  which  I  have  no  natural  sympathy  whatever. 

In  regard  to  your  son  Percy  (whom  I  hope,  by  the  bye, 
to  prevail  upon  to  go  with  me  to  Belfast)  let  me  honestly 
assure  you  that  my  editorial  existence  has  had  no  pleasanter 
incident  in  it  than  its  having  made  me  acquainted  with  his 
very  great  abilities,  and  having  made  us  private  friends.  It 
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is  impossible  that  he  can  have  a  more  interested  or  apprecia¬ 
tive  reader  than  he  has  in  me,  and  no  man  ever  sets  foot  in 
my  house  whom  I  better  like  to  see  there.  My  daughter  and 
her  aunt  shall  have  your  messages. — Believe  me,  with  best  re¬ 
gards  to  all  your  house,  Very  faithfully  yours. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Office,  Thirteenth  March,  1867. 


My  dear  Wilkie, — By  all  means  let  Reade 


Mr.  W. 

Wilkie 

Collins. 


see  my  letter. 

This  from  a  disconsolate  Voyager  with  the 
Fenians  before  him.  I  should  as  soon,  have  thought  of  going 
to  Ireland  at  this  time,  out  of  my  own  head,  as  of  going 
to  read  at — what  was  its  name  in  those  geological  periods 
when  you  sprained  your  foot? — Aspatria.  But  Chappell’s 
head  thinks  differently. 

Glad  to  hear  of  our  friend  Regnier  [of  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais].  As  Carlyle  would  put  it:  ‘A  deft  and  shifty 
little  man,  brisk  and  sudden,  of  a  most  ingenious  carpenter¬ 
ing  faculty,  and  not  without  constructive  qualities  of  a 
higher  than  the  Beaver  sort.  Withal  an  actor,  though  of 
a  somewhat  hard  tone.  Think  pleasantly  of  him,  O  ye  chil¬ 
dren  of  men !’  Ever  UnPatrick-iotically. 


Shelbourne  Hotel,  Dublin,  Friday,  Fifteenth  March,  1867. 

My  dearest  Georgy, — We  made  our  journey  Miss 
through  an  incessant  snowstorm  on  Wednesday  Hogarth- 
night;  at  last  got  snowed  up  among  the  Welsh  mountains 
in  a  tremendous  storm  of  wind,  came  to  a  stop,  and  had  to 
dig  the  engine  out.  We  went  to  bed  at  Holyhead  at  six 
in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  and  got  aboard  the  packet  at 
two  yesterday  afternoon.  It  blew  hard,  but  as  the  wind 
was  right  astern,  we  only  rolled  and  did  not  pitch  much.  As 
I  walked  about  on  the  bridge  all  the  four  hours,  and  had 
cold  salt  beef  and  biscuit  there  and  brandy-and-water,  you 
will  infer  that  my  Channel  training  has  not  worn  out. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  great  alarm  prevails  here.  This 
hotel  is  constantly  filling  and  emptying  as  families  leave  the 
country,  and  set  in  a  current  to  the  steamers.  There  is  ap- 
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prehension  of  some  disturbance  between  to-morrow  night  and 
Monday  night  (both  inclusive),  and  I  learn  this  morning  that 
all  the  drinking  shops  are  to  be  closed  from  to-night  until 
Tuesday.  It  is  rumoured  here  that  the  Liverpool  people  are 
very  uneasy  about  some  apprehended  disturbance  there  at 
the  same  time.  Very  likely  you  will  know  more  about  this 
than  I  do,  and  very  likely  it  may  be  nothing.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  alarm  prevails,  and  the  manager  of  this 
hotel,  an  intelligent  German,  is  very  gloomy  on  the  subject. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  feasting  going  on,  and  I  have  been 
asked  to  dinner-parties  by  divers  civil  and  military  authorities. 

Don’t  you  be  uneasy,  I  say  once  again.  You  may  be  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  that  there  is  no  cause  for  it.  We  are  splen¬ 
didly  housed  here,  and  in  great  comfort. 

Shelbourne  Hotel,  Dublin,  Saturday,  Sixteenth  March,  1867. 

Miss  My  dearest  Mamie, — I  daresay  you  know  al¬ 

ready  that  I  held  many  councils  in  London  about 
coming  to  Ireland  at  all,  and  was  much  against  it.  Every¬ 
thing  looked  as  bad  here  as  need  be,  but  we  did  very  well 
last  night  after  all. 

There  is  considerable  alarm  here  beyond  all  question,  and 
great  depression  in  all  kinds  of  trade  and  commerce.  To¬ 
morrow  being  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  there  are  apprehensions  of 
some  disturbance,  and  croakers  predict  that  it  will  come  off 
between  to-night  and  Monday  night.  Of  course  there  are 
preparations  on  all  sides,  and  large  musters  of  soldiers  and 
police,  though  they  are  kept  carefully  out  of  sight.  One  would 
not  suppose,  walking  about  the  streets,  that  any  disturbance 
was  impending ;  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  materials  of 
one  lie  smouldering  up  and  down  the  city  and  all  over  the 
country.  (I  have  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bernal  Osborne  this 
morning,  describing  the  fortified  way  in  which  she 'is  living 
in  her  own  house  in  the  County  Tipperary.) 

You  may  be  quite  sure  that  your  venerable  parent  will  take 
good  care  of  himself.  If  any  riot  were  to  break  out,  I  should 
immediately  stop  the  readings  here.  At  Belfast,  we  shall 
have  an  enormous  house.  This  is  all  my  news,  except  that  I 
am  in  perfect  force. 
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Shelbourne  Hotel,  Dublin,  Sunday,  Seventeenth  March,  1867. 

Everything  remains  in  appearance  perfectly  Miss 
quiet  here.  The  streets  are  gay  all  day,  now  that  Hogarth- 
the  weather  is  improved,  and  singularly  quiet  and  deserted 
at  night.  But  the  whole  place  is  secretly  girt  in  with  a 
military  force.  To-morrow  night  is  supposed  to  be  a  crit¬ 
ical  time ;  but  in  view  of  the  enormous  preparations,  I  should 
say  that  the  chances  are  at  least  one  hundred  to  one  against 
any  disturbance. 

The  most  curious,  and  for  facilities  of  mere  destruction, 
such  as  firing  houses  in  different  quarters,  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  piece  of  intelligence  imparted  to  me  on  authority  is,  that 
the  Dublin  domestic  men-servants  as  a  class  are  all  Fenians. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  worst  part  of  the  Fenian 
business  is  to  come  yet. 

Belfast,  Thursday,  Twenty-first  March,  1867. 

In  spite  of  public  affairs  and  dismal  weather, 
we  are  doing  wmnders  in  Ireland.  MYssenS 

That  the  conspiracy  is  a  far  larger  and  more  important 
one  than  would  seem  from  what  it  has  done  yet,  there  is  no 
doubt.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  a  certain  colonel, 
whose  duty  it  has  been  to  investigate  it,  day  and  night,  since 
last  September.  That  it  will  give  a  world  of  trouble,  and 
cost  a  world  of  money,  I  take  to  be  (after  what  I  have  thus 
learned)  beyond  all  question.  One  regiment  has  been  found 
to  contain  five  hundred  Fenian  soldiers,  every  man  of  whom 
was  sworn  in  the  barrack-yard.  How  information  is  swiftly 
and  secretly  conveyed  all  over  the  country,  the  Government 
with  all  its  means  and  money  cannot  discover;  but  every  hour 
it  is  found  that  instructions,  warnings,  and  other  messages 
are  circulated  from  end  to  end  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  business  indeed. 


Norwich,  Friday,  Twenty-ninth  March,  1867. 

The  reception  at  Cambridge  last  night  was  Miss 
something  to  be  proud  of  in  such  a  place.  The  Hogarth- 
colleges  mustered  in  full  force  from  the  biggest  guns  to  the. 
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smallest,  and  went  far  beyond  even  Manchester  in  the  roars 
of  welcome  and  the  rounds  of  cheers.  All  through  the  read¬ 
ings,  the  whole  of  the  assembly,  old  men  as  well  as  young, 
and  women  as  well  as  men,  took  everything  with  a  heartiness 
of  enjoyment  not  to  be  described.  The  place  was  crammed, 
and  the  success  the  most  brilliant  I  have  ever  seen. 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  sleepy  old  place  I  don’t  know,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  mild  enough. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’  Monday,  First  April,  1867. 

Mr.  Waiter  My  dear  Thornbury, — I  am  very  doubtful  in- 
ihornbuiy.  (jee(j  about  ‘Vaux,’  and  have  kept  it  out  of  the 

number  in  consequence.  The  mere  details  of  such  a  rascal’s 
proceedings,  whether  recorded  by  himself  or  set  down  by  the 
Reverend  Ordinary,  are  not  wholesome  for  a  large  audience, 
and  are  scarcely  justifiable  (I  think)  as  claiming  to  be  a 
piece  of  literature.  I  can  understand  Barrington  to  be  a 
good  subject,  as  involving  the  representation  of  a  period,  a 
style  of  manners,  an  order  of  dress,  certain  habits  of  street 
life,  assembly-room  life,  and  coffee-room  life,  etc.;  but  there 
is  a  very  broad  distinction  between  this  and  mere  Newgate 
Calendar.  The  latter  would  assuredly  damage  your  book, 
and  be  protested  against  to  me.  I  have  a  conviction  of  it, 
founded  on  constant  observation  and  experience  here. 

Your  kind  invitation  is  extremely  welcome  and  acceptable 
to  me,  but  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  I  must  not  go  a-visiting. 
For  this  reason :  So  incessantly  have  I  been  ‘reading,’  that 
I  have  not  once  been  at  home  at  Gad’s  Hill  since  last  January 9 
and  am  little  likely  to  get  there  before  the  middle  of  May. 
Judge  how  the  master’s  eye  must  be  kept  on  the  place  when 
it  does  at  length  get  a  look  at  it  after  so  long  an  absence ! 
I  hope  you  will  descry  in  this  a  reason  for  coming  to  me 
again,  instead  of  my  coming  to  you. 

The  extinct  prize-fighters,  as  a  body,  I  take  to  be  a  good 
subject,  for  much  the  same  reason  as  George  Barrington. 
Their  patrons  were  a  class  of  men  now  extinct  too,  and  the 
whole  ring  of  those  days  (not  to  mention  Jackson’s  rooms 
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in  Bond  Street)  is  a  piece  of  social  history.  Now  Vaux  is 
not,  nor  is  he  even  a  phenomenon  among;  thieves. 

Faithfully  yours  always. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Wednesday,  Seventeenth  April,  1867. 

My  dear  Robert  Lytton, — It  would  have  Hon 
been  really  painful  to  me,  if  I  had  seen  you  and  Robert 
yours  at  a  Reading  of  mine  in  right  of  any  other 
credentials  than  my  own.  Your  appreciation  has  given  me 
higher  and  purer  gratification  than  your  modesty  can  readily 
believe.  When  I  first  entered  on  this  interpretation  of  myself 
(then  quite  strange  in  the  public  ear)  I  was  sustained  by  the 
hope  that  I  could  drop  into  some  hearts,  some  new  expression 
of  the  meaning  of  my  books,  that  would  touch  them  in  a  new 
way.  To  this  hour  that  purpose  is  so  strong  in  me,  and  so 
real  are  my  fictions  to  myself,  that,  after  hundreds  of  nights, 
I  come  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  freshness  to  that  little  red 
table,  and  laugh  and  cry  with  my  hearers,  as  if  I  had  never 
stood  there  before.  You  will  know  from,  this  what  a  delight 
it  is  to  be  delicately  understood,  and  why  your  earnest  words 
cannot  fail  to  move  me. 

We  are  delighted  to  be  remembered  by  your  charming  wife, 
and  I  am  entrusted  with  more  messages  from  this  house  to  her, 
than  you  would  care  to  give  or  withhold,  so  I  suppress  them 
myself  and  absolve  you  from  the  difficulty. 

Affectionately  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester, 
Thursday,  Eighteenth  April,  1867. 

My  dear  Stanny, — The  time  of  year  reminds  Mr. 
me  how  the  months  have  gone,  since  I  last  heard  Stanfield, 
from  you  through  Mrs.  Stanfield.  RA- 

I  hope  you  have  not  thought  me  unmindful  of  you  in  the 
meanwhile.  I  have  been  almost  constantly  travelling  and 
reading.  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  have  laid  hold  of 
me  by  turns,  and  I  have  had  no  rest.  As  soon  as  I  had 
finished  this  kind  of  work  last  year,  I  had  to  fall  to  work 
upon  All  the  Year  Round  and  the  Christmas  number.  I  was 
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no  sooner  quit  of  that  task,  and  the  Christmas  season  was 
but  run  out  to  its  last  day,  when  I  was  tempted  into  another 
course  of  fifty  readings  that  are  not  yet  over.  I  am,  here 
now  for  two  days,  and  have  not  seen  the  place  since  Twelfth 
Night.  When  a  reading  in  London  has  been  done,  I  have 
been  brought  up  for  it  from  some  great  distance,  and  have 
next  morning  been  carried  back  again.  But  the  fifty  will 
be  ‘paid  out’  (as  we  say  at  sea)  by  the  middle  of  May,  and 
then  I  hope  to  see  you. 

Reading  at  Cheltenham  the  other  day,  I  saw  Macready, 
wrho  sent  his  love  to  you.  His  face  was  much  more  massive 
and  as  it  used  to  be,  than  when  I  saw  him  previous  to  his 
illness.  His  wife  takes  admirable  care  of  him,  and  is  on  the 
happiest  terms  with  his  daughter  Katie.  His  boy  by  the 
second  marriage  is  a  jolly  little  fellow,  and  leads  a  far  easier 
life  than  the  children  you  and  I  remember,  who  used  to  come 
in  at  dessert  and  have  each  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  water,  in 
which  last  refreshment  I  was  always  convinced  that  they 
drank,  with  the  gloomiest  malignity,  ‘Destruction  to  the 
gormandising  grown-up  company !’ 

I  hope  to  look  up  your  latest  triumphs  on  the  day  of  the 
Academy  dinner.  Of  course  as  yet  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  even  hearing  of  w-hat  any  one  has  done.  I  have  been  (in 
a  general  way)  snowed  up  for  four  months.  The  locomotive 
with  which  I  was  going  to  Ireland  was  dug  out  of  the  snow 
at  midnight,  in  Wales.  Both  passages  across  were  made  in  a 
furious  snowstorm.  The  snow  lay  ankle-deep  in  Dublin,  and 
froze  hard  at  Belfast.  In  Scotland  it  slanted  before  a 
perpetual  east  wind.  In  Yorkshire,  it  derived  novelty  from 
thunder  and  lightning.  Whirlwinds  everywhere  I  don’t 
mention. 

God  bless  you  and  yours.  If  I  look  like  some  weather¬ 
beaten  pilot  wThen  we  meet,  don’t  be  surprised.  Any  mahog¬ 
any-faced  stranger  who  holds  out  his  hand  to  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  turn  out,  on  inspection,  to  be  the  old  original  Dick. — 
Ever,  my  dear  Stanny,  Your  faithful  and  affectionate. 

PS. — I  w-ish  you  could  have  been  with  me  (of  course  in  a 
snow-storm)  one  day  on  the  pier  at  Tynemouth.  There  was 
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a  very  heavy  sea  running,  and  a  perfect  fleet  of  screw  mer¬ 
chantmen  were  plunging  in  and  out  on  the  turn  of  the  tide 
at  high-water.  Suddenly  there  came  a  golden  horizon,  and 
a  most  glorious  rainbow  burst  out,  arching  one  large  ship, 
as  if  she  were  sailing  direct  for  heaven.  I  was  so  enchanted 
by  the  scene,  that  I  became  oblivious  of  a  few  thousand  tons 
of  wTater  coming  on  in  an  enormous  roller,  and  was  knocked 
down  and  beaten  by  its  spray  when  it  broke,  and  so  completely 
wetted  through  and  through,  that  the  very  pockets  in  my 
pocket-book  were  full  of  sea. 

Gad’s  Hill,  Thursday ,  Eighteenth  April,  1867. 

My  dear  Mr.  Phillips,1 — Although  I  think  Mr 
the  scheme  has  many  good  points,  I  have  this 
doubt:  Would  boys  so  maintained  at  any  one  of 
our  great  public  schools  stand  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
towards  boys  not  so  maintained?  Foundation  Scholars,  in 
many  cases,  win  their  way  into  public  schools  and  so  enforce 
respect  and  even  assert  superiority.  In  many  other  cases 
their  patron  is  a  remote  and  misty  person,  or  Institution, 
sanctioned  by  Time  and  custom.  But  the  proposed  position 
would  be  a  very  different  one  for  a  student  to  hold,  and  boys 
are  too  often  inconsiderate,  proud,  and  cruel.  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  this  point  has  received  consideration  from 
the  projectors  of  the  design?  Faithfully  yours  always. 

Stoke-upon-Trent,  Wednesday ,  First  May,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Of  course  I  know  nothing  Mr  w 
of  your  arrangements  when  I  ask  you  the  follow-  wiikie 
ing  question : 

Would  you  like  to  do  the  next  Xmas  No.  with  me — we 
two  alone,  each  taking  half?  Of  course  I  assume  that  the 
money  question  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of  between  you  and 
Wills.  Equally,  of  course,  I  suppose  our  two  names  to  be 
appended  to  the  performance. 

I  put  this  to  you,  I  need  hardly  say,  before  having  in  any 

i  Mr.  Henry  W.  Phillips,  at  this  time  secretary  of  the  Artists’  General 
Benevolent  Society.  He  was  eager  to  establish  some  educational  system 
in  connection  with  that  institution. 
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way  approached  the  subject  in  my  own  mind  as  to  con¬ 
trivance,  character,  story,  or  anything  else. 

To-morrow  night  at  Warrington  will  finish  my  present 
course — with  the  exception  of  one  night  at  Croydon,  and 
one  more  night  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  which  I  count  as  nothing. 
I  shall  be  at  Gad’s  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  inclusive. 
After  that  either  Gad’s  or  the  office  will  soon  find  me. 

Ever  affectionately. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’  Sunday,  Nineteenth  May,  1867. 


Mr.  George 
Stanfield.1 


My  dear  George, — When  I  came  up  to  the 
house  this  afternoon  and  saw  what  had  happened, 
I  had  not  the  courage  to  ring,  though  I  had  thought  I  was 
fully  prepared  by  what  I  heard  when  I  called  yesterday.  No 
one  of  your  father’s  friends  can  ever  have  loved  him  more 
dearly  than  I  always  did,  or  can  have  better  known  the  worth 
of  his  noble  character. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  I  can  do  anything  for  you;  and 
yet  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  am  staying  here  for  some 
days,  and  that  if  I  could,  it  would  be  a  much  greater  relief  to 
me  than  it  could  be  a  service  to  you. 

Your  poor  mother  has  been  constantly  in  my  thoughts 
since  I  saw  the  quiet  bravery  with  which  she  preserved  her 
composure.  The  beauty  of  her  ministration  sank  into  my 
heart  when  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  on  earth.  May  God 
be  with  her,  and  with  you  all,  in  your  great  loss. 

Affectionately  yours  always. 


Thursday ,  Sixth  June,  1867. 

Mr.  w.  h.  My  dear  Wills, — I  cannot  tell  you  how 
Wllls'  warmly  I  feel  your  letter,  or  how  deeply  I  ap¬ 

preciate  the  affection  and  regard  in  which  it  originates.  I 
thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart. 

You  will  not  suppose  that  I  make  light  of  any  of  your 
misgivings  if  I  present  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Every 
objection  that  you  make  strongly  impresses  me,  and  will  be 
revolved  in  my  mind  again  and  again. 

When  I  went  to  America  in  ’42,  I  was  so  much  younger, 

i  On  the  death  of  his  father. 
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but  (I  think)  very  much  weaker  too.  I  had  had  a  painful 
surgical  operation  performed  shortly  before  going  out,  and 
had  had  the  labour  from  week  to  week  of  Master  Humphrey' s 
Clock.  My  life  in  the  States  was  a  life  of  continual  speech¬ 
making  (quite  as  laborious  as  reading),  and  I  was  less  patient 
and  more  irritable  then  than  I  am  now.  My  idea  of  a  course 
of  readings  in  America  is,  that  it  would  involve  far  less 
travelling  than  you  suppose,  that  the  large  first-class  rooms 
would  absorb  the  whole  course,  and  that  the  receipts  would 
be  very  much  larger  than  your  estimate,  unless  the  demand 
for  the  readings  is  enormously  exaggerated  on  all  hands. 
There  is  considerable  reason  for  this  view  of  the  case.  And 
I  can  hardly  think  that  all  the  speculators  who  beset,  and  all 
the  private  correspondents  who  urge  me,  are  in  a  conspiracy 
or  under  a  common  delusion. 


I  shall  never  rest  much  while  my  faculties  last,  and  (if  I 
know  myself)  have  a  certain  something  in  me  that  would 
still  be  active  in  rusting  and  corroding  me,  if  I  flattered  my¬ 
self  that  I  was  in  repose.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that 
my  habit  of  easy  self-abstraction  and  withdrawal  into  fancies 
has  always  refreshed  and  strengthened  me  in  short  intervals 
wonderfully.  I  always  seem  to  myself  to  have  rested  far 
more  than  I  have  worked ;  and  I  do  really  believe  that  I  have 
some  exceptional  faculty  of  accumulating  young  feelings 
in  short  pauses,  which  obliterates  a  quantity  of  wear  and 
tear. 

My  worldly  circumstances  (such  a  large  family  considered) 
are  very  good.  I  don’t  want  money.  All  my  possessions 
are  free  and  in  the  best  order.  Still,  at  fifty-five  or  fifty-six, 
the  likelihood  of  making  a  very  great  addition  to  one’s  cap¬ 
ital  in  half  a  year  is  an  immense  consideration.  ...  I 
repeat  the  phrase,  because  there  should  be  something  large  to 
set  against  the  objections. 

I  dine  with  Forster  to-day,  to  talk  it  over.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  urge  most  of  your  objections  and  particularly 
the  last,  though  the  American  friends  and  correspondents  he 
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has,  have  undoubtedly  staggered  him  more  than  I  ever  knew 
him  to  be  staggered  on  the  money  question.  Be  assured  that 
no  one  can  present  any  argument  to  me  which  will  weigh 
more  heartily  with  me  than  your  kind  words,  and  that  what¬ 
ever  comes  of  my  present  state  of  abeyance,  I  shall  never 
forget  your  letter  or  cease  to  be  grateful  for  it. — Ever,  my 
dear  Wills,  Faithfully  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Thirteenth  June,  1867. 

Mr.  w.  h.  My  dear  Wills, — I  have  read  the  first  three 

numbers  of  Wilkie’s  story  1  this  morning,  and 
have  gone  minutely  through  the  plot  of  the  rest  to  the  last 
line.  It  gives  a  series  of  ‘narratives,’  but  it  is  a  very  curious 
story,  wild,  and  yet  domestic,  with  excellent  character  in  it, 
and  great  mystery.  It  is  prepared  with  extraordinary  care, 
and  has  every  chance  of  being  a  hit.  It  is  in  many  respects 
much  better  than  anything  he  has  done. 

I  have  an  impression  that  it  was  not  Silvester  who  tried 
Eliza  Fenning,  but  Knowles.  One  can  hardly  suppose 
Thornbury  to  make  such  a  mistake,  but  I  wish  you  would  look 
into  the  Annual  Register.  I  have  added  a  final  paragraph 
about  the  unfairness  of  the  judge,  whoever  he  was.  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  recollect  to  have  read  of  his  ‘putting  down’  of  Eliza 
Fenning’s  father  when  the  old  man  made  some  miserable  sug¬ 
gestion  in  his  daughter’s  behalf  (this  is  not  noticed  by  Thorn¬ 
bury),  and  he  also  stopped  some  suggestion  that  a  knife 
thrust  into  a  loaf  adulterated  with  alum  would  present  the 
appearance  that  these  knives  presented.  But  I  may  have 
got  both  these  points  from  looking  up  some  pamphlets  in 
Upcott’s  collection  which  I  once  had. 

Your  account  of  your  journey  reminds  me  of  one  of  the 
latest  American  stories,  how  a  traveller  by  stage-coach  said 
to  the  driver:  ‘Did  you  ever  see  a  snail,  sir?’  ‘Yes,  sir.’ 
‘Where  did  you  meet  him,  sir?’  ‘I  didn't  meet  him,  sir!’ 
‘Wa’al,  sir,  I  think  you  did,  if  you’ll  excuse  me,  for  I’m 
damned  if  you  ever  overtook  him.’  Ever  faithfully. 

i  The  Moonstone. 
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Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Second  July,  1867. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I,  the  undersigned,  was  Mr  w 
(for  the  time-  being)  a  drivelling  ass  when  I  de-  wiiwe 
dared  the  Christmas  Number  to  be  composed  of 
Thirty-two  pages.  And  I  do  hereby  declare  that  the  said 
Christmas  Number  is  composed  of  Forty-eight  pages,  and 
long  and  heavy  pages  too,  as  I  have  heretofore  proved  and 
demonstrated  with  the  sweat  of  my  brow. 

(Signed)  Charles  Dickens. 

Witness  to  the  signature  of  the  said  Charles  Dickens : 

Bumble  (Puppy). 


Mrs. 

Henderson. 


Gad’s  Hill,  Thursday,  Fourth  July,  1867. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Henderson, — I  was  more 
shocked  than  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  your 
mother’s  announcement  of  our  poor  dear  Marguerite’s  death. 
When  I  heard  of  the  consultation,  and  recalled  what  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it  and  what  I  have  seen  here,  my  hopes  were  very  slight. 

Your  letter  did  not  reach  me  until  last  night,  and  thus  I 
could  not  avoid  remaining  here  to-day,  to  keep  an  American 
appointment  of  unusual  importance.  You  and  your  mother 
both  know,  I  think,  that  I  had  a  great  affection  for  Margue¬ 
rite,  that  we  had  many  dear  remembrances  together,  and  that 
her  self-reliance  and  composed  perseverance  had  awakened 
my  highest  admiration  in  later  times.  No  one  could  have 
stood  by  her  grave  to-day  with  a  better  knowledge  of  all  that 
was  great  and  good  in  her  than  I  have,  or  with  a  more  loving 
remembrance  of  her  through  all  her  phases  since  she  first 
came  to  London  a  pretty  timid  girl. 

I  do  not  trouble  your  mother  by  writing  to  her  separately. 
It  is  a  sad,  sad  task  to  write  at  all.  God  help  us ! 

Faithfully  yours. 

Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  Friday  Night,  Second  August,  1867. 

My  dearest  Georgy,; — I  cannot  get  a  boot  on  Miss 
— wear  a  slipper  on  my  left  foot,  and  consequently  Hogarth- 
am  here  under  difficulties.  My  foot  is  occasionally  painful, 
but  not  very.  I  don’t  think  it  worth  while  consulting  any- 
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body  about  it  as  yet.  I  make  out  so  many  reasons  against 
supposing  it  to  be  gouty,  that  I  really  do  not  think  it  is. 

Dolby  begs  me  to  send  all  manner  of  apologetic  messages 
for  his  going  to  America.  He  is  very  cheerful  and  hopeful, 
but  evidently  feels  the  separation  from  his  wife  and  child 
very  much.  His  sister  1  was  at  Euston  Square  this  morning, 
looking  very  well.  Sainton  too,  very  light  and  jovial. 

With  the  view  of  keeping  myself  and  my  foot  quiet,  I 
think  I  wTill  not  come  to  Gad’s  Hill  until  Monday.  If  I  don’t 
appear  before,  send  basket  to  Gravesend  to  meet  me,  leaving 
town  by  the  IS. 10  on  Monday.  This  is  important,  as  I 
couldn’t  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to-night  for  five  hundred 
pounds. 

26  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
Wednesday,  Seventh  August,  1867. 

,  My  dear  Madame  Sainton, — Don’t  think  me 

Sainton  a  traitor  for  not  writing  to  you  to  report  how  I 
left  your  brother  on  board  the  Java.  I  have  been 
laid  up  with  erysipelas  in  the  foot,  and  my  attitude  has  been 
so  constrained  that  I  could  write  but  few  letters. 

He  was  in  the  best  spirits  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
and  looked  ruddy  and  well.  He  was  as  nicely  and  neatly 
lodged  as  a  person  on  board  ship  can  be,  and  had  a  very 
cheerful  and  modest  gentleman  for  his  travelling  companion. 
Probably  you  have  heard  from  Queenstown  that  eating  and 
drinking  (and  being  violently  shaken  by  the  screw)  are  the 
standard  amusements  of  the  Java.  I  tremble  to  think  of  his 
circumference  when  he  lands  in  the  United  States! — With 
kind  regards  to  Mr.  Sainton,  believe  me  always, 

Very  faithfully  yours. 


Mr.  W. 

Wilkie 

Collins. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Friday,  Twenty-third  August,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I  have  done  the  overture, 
but  I  don’t  write  to  make  that  feeble  report. 

I  have  a  general  idea  which  I  hope  will  supply 

1  Madame  Sainton  Dolby, 
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the  kind  of  interest  we  want.  Let  us  arrange  to  culminate 
in  a  wintry  flight  and  pursuit  across  the  Alps,  under  lonely 
circumstances,  and  against  warnings.  Let  us  get  into  all  the 
horrors  and  dangers  of  such  an  adventure  under  the  most 
terrific  circumstances,  either  escaping  from  or  trying  to  over¬ 
take  (the  latter,  the  latter,  I  think)  some  one,  on  escaping 
from  or  overtaking  whom  the  love,  prosperity,  and  Nemesis 
of  the  story  depend.  There  we  can  get  Ghostly  interest, 
picturesque  interest,  breathless  interest  of  time  and  circum¬ 
stance,  and  force  the  design  up  to  any  powerful  climax  we 
please.  If  you  will  keep  this  in  your  mind  as  I  will  in  mine, 
urging  the  story  towards  it  as  we  go  along,  we  shall  get  a 
very  Avalanche  of  power  out  of  it,  and  thunder  it  down  on 
the  readers’  heads.  Ever  affec’ly. 

Gad’s  Hill,  Monday,  Second  September,  1867. 

My  dear  Wills, — Like  you,  I  was  shocked  Mr.  w.  h. 
when  this  new  discovery  burst  upon  me  on  Friday,  Vvills‘ 

though,  unlike  you,  I  never  could  believe  in  - ,  solely  (I 

think)  because,  often  as  I  have  tried  him,  I  never  found  him 
standing  by  my  desk  when  I  was  writing  a  letter  without  his 
trying  to  read  it. 

I  fear  there  is  no  doubt  that  since  - ’s  discharge,  he 

(- — - — )  has  stolen  money  at  the  readings.  A  case  of  an 
abstracted  shilling  seems  to  have  been  clearly  brought  home 
to  him  by  Chappell’s  people,  and  they  know  very  well  what 
that  means.  I  supposed  a  very  clear  keeping  off  from 
Anne’s  husband  (whom  I  recommended  for  employment  to 

Chappell)  to  have  been  referable  only  to  - ;  but  now  I 

see  how  hopeless  and  unjust  it  would  be  to  expect  belief  from 
him  with  two  such  cases  within  his  knowledge. 

But  don’t  let  the  thing  spoil  your  holiday.  If  we  try  to 
do  our  duty  by  people  we  employ,  by  exacting  their  proper 
service  from  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  treating  them  with 
all  possible  consistency,  gentleness,  and  consideration  on  the 
other,  we  know  that  we  do  right.  Their  doing  wrong  can¬ 
not  change  our  doing  right,  and  that  should  be  enough 
for  us. 

So  I  have  given  my  feathers  a  shake,  and  am  all  right 
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again.  Give  your  feathers  a  shake,  and  take  a  cheery  flutter 
into  the  air  of  Hertfordshire. 

Great  reports  from  Dolby  and  also  from  Fields!  But  I 
keep  myself  quite  calm,  and  hold  my  decision  in  abeyance 
until  I  shall  have  book,  chapter,  and  verse  before  me. 

Sydney  has  passed  as  a  lieutenant,  and  appeared  at  home 
yesterday,  all  of  a  sudden,  with  the  consequent  golden  gar¬ 
niture  on  his  sleeve,  which  I,  God  forgive  me,  stared  at  with¬ 
out  the  least  idea  that  it  meant  promotion. 

I  am  glad  you  see  a  certain  unlikeness  to  anything  in  the 
American  story.  Upon  myself  it  has  made  the  strangest  im¬ 
pression  of  reality  and  originality!  !  And  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
read  something  (by  somebody  else),  which  I  should  never 
get  out  of  my  mind!  !  !  The  main  idea  of  the  narrator’s 
position  towards  the  other  people  was  the  idea  that  I  had  for 
my  next  novel  in  A.  Y.  R.  But  it  is  very  curious  that  I  did 
not  in  the  least  see  how  to  begin  his  state  of  mind  until  I 
walked  into  Hoghton  Towers  one  bright  April  day. 

F aithf ully  ever. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Third  September,  1867. 


Mr.  F.  D. 
Finlay.1 


This  is  to  certify  that  the  undersigned  victim 
of  a  periodical  paragraph-disease,  which  usually 
breaks  out  once  in  every  seven  years  (proceeding  to  England 
by  the  overland  route  to  India  and  per  Cunard  line  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  where  it  strikes  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and, 
rebounding  to  Europe,  perishes  on  the  steppes  of  Russia), 
is  not  in  a  ‘critical  state  of  health,’  and  has  not  consulted 
‘eminent  surgeons,’  and  never  was  better  in  his  life,  and  is  not 
recommended  to  proceed  to  the  United  States  for  ‘cessation 
from  literary  labour,’  and  has  not  had  so  much  as  a  head¬ 
ache  for  twenty  years.  Charles  Dickens. 


Third  September,  1867. 

Mr.  James  My  dear  Fields,2 — Your  cheering  letter  of  the 
Twenty-first  of  August  arrived  here  this  morning. 

i  Contradicting  a  newspaper  report  of  his  being  ‘in  a  critical  state  of 
health.’ 
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A  thousand  thanks  for  it.  I  begin  to  think  (nautically)  that 
I  ‘head  westward.’ 

The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  - ,  of  New 

York  (who  came  over  in  the  winning  yacht,  and  described  the 
voyage  in  the  Times) ,  saying  that  he  would  much  like  to 
see  me.  I  made  an  appointment  in  London,  and  observed 
that  when  he  did  see  me  he  was  obviously  astonished.  While 
I  was  sensible  that  the  magnificence  of  my  appearance  would 
fully  account  for  his  being  overcome,  I  nevertheless  angled 
for  the  cause  of  his  surprise.  He  then  told  me  that  there 
was  a  paragraph  going  round  the  papers  to  the  effect  that 
I  was  ‘in  a  critical  state  of  health.’  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
sure  it  wasn’t  ‘cricketing’  state  of  health.  To  which  he  re¬ 
plied,  Quite.  I  then  asked  him  down  here  to  dinner,  and  he 
was  again  staggered  by  finding  me  in  sporting  training ;  also 
much  amused. 

Yesterday’s  and  to-day’s  post  bring  me  this  unaccountable 
paragraph  from  hosts  of  uneasy  friends,  with  the  enormous 
and  wonderful  addition  that  ‘eminent  surgeons’  are  sending 
me  to  America  for  ‘cessation  from  literary  labour’!  !  !  So 
I  have  written  a  quiet  line  to  the  T ivies,  certifying  to  my  own 
state  of  health,  and  have  also  begged  Dixon  to  do  the  like 
in  the  Athenaeum .  I  mention  the  matter  to  you,  in  order 
that  you  may  contradict,  from  me,  if  the  nonsense  should 
reach  America  unaccompanied  by  the  truth.  But  I  suppose 
that  the  New  York  Herald  will  probably  have  got  the  letter 
from  Mr.  -  aforesaid. 

Charles  Reade  and  Wilkie  Collins  are  here;  and  the  joke 
of  the  time  is  to  feel  my  pulse  when  I  appear  at  table,  and 
also  to  inveigle  innocent  messengers  to  come  over  to  the  sum¬ 
mer-house,  where  I  write  (the  place  is  quite  changed  since 
you  were  here,  and  a  tunnel  under  the  highroad  connects  this 
shrubbery  with  the  front  garden),  to  ask,  with  their  compli¬ 
ments,  how  I  find  myself  note. 

If  I  come  to  America  this  next  November,  even  you  can 
hardly  imagine  with  what  interest  I  shall  try  Copperfield  on 
an  American  audience,  or,  if  they  give  me  their  heart,  how 
freely  and  fully  I  shall  give  them  mine. 

2  This  and  ail  other  Letters  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields  were  printed  in  Mr. 
Fields’  In  and  Out  of  Doors  with  Charles  Dickens. 
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I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your  invaluable  help  to 
Dolby.  He  writes  that  at  every  turn  and  moment  the  sense 
and  knowledge  and  tact  of  Mr.  Osgood  are  inestimable  to 
him. — Ever,  my  dear  Fields,  Faithfully  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Monday ,  Ninth  September,  1867. 

Mr  My  dear  Wilkie, — This  note  requires  no  an- 

wiikie  *  swer,  and  is  merely  thrown  out  to  be  taken  up  into 
your  meditations. 

Q’ry :  whether  we  require  any  money  fraud  from  Obenreizer 
after  all?  Whether  his  best  fraud  may  not  be,  after  dis¬ 
covering  Vendale  to  be  the  real  man  (a  disappointment  to 
him,  as  he  hoped  to  do  him  an  injury,  not  a  service),  to  re¬ 
solve  to  set  himself  up  as  the  real  man,  and  to  put  Vendale 
out  of  the  way  for  ever?  Q’ry:  whether  this,  and  his  resolve 
to  destroy  some  proofs  along  with  Vendale,  is  not  the  best 
fraud  for  the  story? 

I  am  so  bringing  him  out  as  that  he  may  go  with  either 
this  design  or  the  other. 

Also,  I  have  made  Vendale  formerly  in  the  Counting  House 
with  Wilding,  so  that  they  have  previous  acquaintance  with, 
and  confidence  in,  one  another,  when  we  bring  them  together. 
This  makes  the  opening  of  the  chapter  ‘The  New  I  artner 
Acts,’  far  more  natural,  and  makes  the  way  quite  easy  for 
Wilding’s  will.  Ever  affec’ly. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Tenth  September,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Odd  that  we  should  be 
moved  to  write  cross  letters ! 

Let  us  meet  at  the  office  at  half-past  twelve  on 
I  don’t  think  I  shall  have  done  Wilding’s  death  by 
that  time  (I  have  been  steadily  at  work,  but  slowly,  laying 
ground) ;  but  the  Obenreizer-reproduction  chapter  will  be 
ready  to  run  over.  All  the  points  you  dwell  upon  are  already 
in  it. 

It  will  be  an  immense  point  if  we  can  arrange  to  start  you 
for  a  long  run,  beginning  immediately  after  Wilding's  death , 


Mr.  W. 

Wilkie 

Collins. 

Friday . 
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and  if  I  can  at  the  same  time  be  told  off  to  come  in,  while 
you  are  at  work,  with  the  Alpine  ascent  and  adventures. 
Then ,  in  two  or  three  days  of  writing  together,  we  could 
finish.  I  am  very  anxious  to  finish,  my  mind  being  so  dis¬ 
tracted  by  America,  and  the  interval  so  short. 

Reverting  to  my  proposed  appointment  for  Friday,  let  me 
add  that  if  you  are  free  I  could  dine  with  you  at  the 
Athenaeum  on  Thursday ,  at  half -past  five,  if  you  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  order  dinner.  This  would  give  us  more  time.  But 
perhaps  you  are  engaged? 

If  Thursday  be  our  appointment ,  write  by  return.  If 
Friday,  don’t  write.  Ever  affec’ly. 

\ 

Kind  regards  to  your  mother. 

Have  you  done — or  are  you  doing — the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  ‘Exit  Wilding’?  I  shall  very  soon  want  it. 

‘All  the  Year  Round’  Office, 

Monday,  Sixteenth  September,  1867. 

My  dear  Fechter, — Going  over  the  prompt-  m.  Charles 
book  carefully,  I  see  one  change  in  your  part  to  Iechter' 
which  (on  Lytton’s  behalf)  I  positively  object,  as  I  am  quite 
certain  he  would  not  consent  to  it.  It  is  highly  injudicious 
besides,  as  striking  out  the  best  known  line  in  the  play. 

Turn  to  your  part  in  Act  in.,  the  speech  beginning 

Pauline,  by  pride 
Angels  have  fallen  ere  thy  time:  by  pride - 

You  have  made  a  passage  farther  on  stand: 

Then  did  I  seek  to  rise 

Out  of  my  mean  estate .  Thy  bright  image ,  etc. 

I  must  stipulate  for  your  restoring  it  thus: 

Then  did  I  seek  to  rise 
Out  of  the  prison  of  my  mean  estate; 

And,  with  such  jewels  as  the  exploring  mind 
Brings  from  the  caves  of  knowledge,  buy  my  ransom 
From  those  twin  jailers  of  the  daring  heart — 

Low  birth  and  iron  fortune.  Thy  bright  image,  etc.  etc. 
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The  last  figure  has  been  again  and  again  quoted ;  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  play ;  is  fine  in  itself ;  and  above  all,  I  know 
that  Lytton  would  not  let  it  go.  In  writing  to  him  to-day, 
fully  explaining  the  changes  in  detail,  and  saying  that  I  dis¬ 
approve  of  nothing  else,  I  have  told  him  that  I  notice  this 
change  and  that  I  immediately  let  you  know  that  it  must  not 
be  made. 

(There  will  not  be  a  man  in  the  house  from  any  newspaper 
who  would  not  detect  mutilations  in  that  speech,  moreover.) 

Ever. 

‘All  the  Year  Round’  Office, 

Tuesday ,  Seventeenth  September,  1867. 

My  dear  Lytton, — I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  the  play  was  admirabty  done  last  night,  and 
marked  impression.  Pauline  is  weak,  but  so 
trained  and  fitted  into  the  picture  as  to  be  never 
disagreeable,  and  sometimes  (as  in  the  last  scene)  very  pa¬ 
thetic.  Fechter  has  played  nothing  nearly  so  well  as  Claude 
since  he  played  in  Paris  in  the  Dame  aux  Camelias,  or  in 
London  as  Ruy  Bias.  He  played  the  fourth  act  as  finely  as 
Macready,  and  the  first  much  better.  The  dress  and  bearing 
in  the  fifth  act  are  quite  new,  and  quite  excellent. 

Of  the  Scenic  arrangements,  the  most  noticeable  are : — the 
picturesque  struggle  of  the  cottage  between  the  taste  of  an 
artist,  and  the  domestic  means  of  poverty  (expressed  to  the 
eye  with  infinite  tact)  ; — the  view  of  Lyons  (Act  v.  Scene  1), 
with  a  foreground  of  quay  wall  which  the  officers  are  lean¬ 
ing  on,  waiting  for  the  general; — and  the  last  scene — a  suite 
of  rooms  giving  on  a  conservatory  at  the  back,  through 
which  the  moon  is  shining.  You  are  to  understand  that  all 
these  scenic  appliances  are  subdued  to  the  Piece,  instead  of 
the  Piece  being  sacrificed  to  them ;  and  that  every  group 
and  situation  has  to  be  considered,  not  only  with  a  reference 
to  each  by  itself,  but  to  the  whole  story. 

Beauseant’s  speaking  the  original  contents  of  the  letter 
was  a  decided  point,  and  the  immense  house  was  quite  breath¬ 
less  when  the  Tempter  and  the  Tempted  stood  confronted 
as  he  made  the  proposal. 


Lord 

Lytton. 

made  a 
caref  ully 
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There  was  obviously  great  interest  in  seeing  a  Frenchman 
play  the  part.  The  scene  between  Claude  and  Gaspar  (the 
small  part  very  well  done)  was  very  closely  watched  for  the 
same  reason,  and  was  loudly  applauded.  I  cannot  say  too 
much  of  the  brightness,  intelligence,  picturesqueness,  and  care 
of  Fechter’s  impersonation  throughout.  There  was  a  re¬ 
markable  delicacy  in  his  gradually  drooping  down  on  his  way 
home  with  his  bride,  until  he  fell  upon  the  table,  a  crushed 
heap  of  shame  and  remorse,  while  his  mother  told  Pauline  the 
story.  His  gradual  recovery  of  himself  as  he  formed  better 
resolutions  was  equally  well-expressed;  and  his  being  at  last 
upright  again  and  rushing  enthusiastically  to  join  the  army, 
brought  the  house  down. 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  there.  He  never  spoke  English 
half  so  wrell  as  he  spoke  your  English ;  and  the  audience  heard 
it  with  the  finest  sympathy  and  respect.  I  felt  that  I  should 
have  been  very  proud  indeed  to  have  been  the  writer  of  the 
Play.  Ever  affectionately. 


No.  96  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
Wednesday,  Eighteenth  September,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Frederick  Chapman  came  Mr  w 
here  yesterday.  After  some  preparatory  refer-  Wilkie 
ences  to  his  own  contracts  and  engagements  (which 
were  true),  he  asked  me  if  he  might  enter  on  the  question 
of  your  copyrights,  in  partnership  with  Smith  and  Son.  As 
nothing  could  be  better  for  your  books  than  that  they  should 
fall  into  Smith’s  hands,  I  graciously  replied  yes.  It  then 
appeared  that  he  had  seen  Smith,  who  was  ‘disposed  to  go 
into  the  matter,’  and  who  evidently  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  might  be  brought  to  bear.  Thereupon  I  dictated  to 
F.  C. — for  him  to  write  down — the  general  purport  of  your 
memorandum,  wherewith  he  is  to  hold  conference  with  Smith 
before  coming  back  to  me.  He  expressed  an  opinion  that 
Smith  and  Elder’s  demand  was  very  high. 

As  he  asked  me  whether  he  might  except  the  new  story 
here  [ The  Moonstone ]  for  himself  to  offer  for,  and  as  I 
don’t  think  you  would  make  as  good  terms  for  it  in  the  batch 
as  separately,  I  again  graciously  said  yes. 
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I  am  jogging  on  (at  the  pace  of  a  wheelbarrow  propelled 
by  a  Greenwich  Pensioner)  at  the  doomed  Wilding. 

Ever  affectionately. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Monday,  Twenty-third  September,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Like  you  I  am  working 
with  snail-like  slowness.  My  American  possi¬ 
bility  divides  my  mind  so  incongruously  with  this 

occupation. 

But  I  think  I  have  a  good  idea.  I  send  it  you  with  a  view 
to  your  at  odd  times  Thinking-out  of  the  last  Act.  When 
Vendale  is  at  the  last  pass  of  the  murderous  business  on  the 
Simplon,  he  conscientiously  says  some  broken  words  to  Oben- 
reizer  to  the  effect:  ‘If  it  be  possible  that  you  are  the  man — 
as  I  have  lately  thought — do  so  and  so.  Villain  and  mur¬ 
derer  as  you  are,  my  trust  to  my  dead  friend  remains  un¬ 
changed.’  This  is  so  brokenly  said  that  Obenreizer  supposes 
it  refers  to  some  obscurity  in  Vendale’s  birth — not  his  own — 
and  so  goes  on  to  build  up  Nemesis. 

I  have  already  got  Vendale  haunted  by  the  possibility  that 
Obenreizer  is  the  man. 

I  will  write  again  by  or  before  Friday.  I  see  a  great 
chance  for  Act  hi.  out  of  this  leaving  of  Act  n.  Don’t  you? 

Ever  affec’ly. 

The  Demon  Illegibility  has  possession  of  me. 


Miss 

Hogarth. 


Monday,  Thirtieth  September,  1867. 

My  dearest  Georgy, — The  telegram  is  de¬ 
spatched  to  Boston :  ‘Yes.  Go  ahead.’  After  a 
very  anxious  consultation  with  Forster,  and  careful  heed  of 
what  is  to  be  said  for  and  against,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  see  it  out.  I  do  not  expect  as  much  money  as  the  calcu¬ 
lators  estimate,  but  I  cannot  set  the  hope  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  aside. 

I  am  so  nervous  with  travelling  and  anxiety  to  decide  some¬ 
thing,  that  I  can  hardly  write.  But  I  send  you  these  few 
words  as  my  dearest  and  best  friend. 

Ever  your  affectionate. 
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Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round," 

No.  26  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
Monday,  Thirtieth  September,  1867. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — You  will  have  had  my  Miss 
telegram  that  I  go  to  America.  After  a  long  dis-  Dlckens- 
cussion  with  Forster,  and  consideration  of  what  is  to  be  said 
on  both  sides,  I  have  decided  to  go  through  with  it.  I  doubt 
the  profit  being  as  great  as  the  calculation  makes  it,  but  the 
prospect  is  sufficiently  alluring  to  turn  the  scale  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  side. 

Love  to  all. 

We  have  telegraphed  ‘Yes’  to  Boston. 

I  begin  to  feel  myself  drawn  towards  America,  as  Damay, 
in  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities ,  was  attracted  to  the  Loadstone 
Rock,  Paris. 

Ever  your  affectionate  Father. 

October,  1867. i 

My  dear  Fields, — I  hope  the  telegraph  clerks  Mr.  James 
did  not  mutilate  out  of  recognition  or  reasonable  T‘  Fields- 
guess  the  words  I  added  to  Dolby’s  last  telegram  to  Boston. 
‘ Tribune  London  correspondent  totally  false.’  Not  only  is 
there  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  pretended  conversation,  but 
it  is  so  absurdly  unlike  me  that  I  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  even 
invented  by  any  one  who  ever  heard  me  exchange  a  wrord 
with  mortal  creature.  For  twenty  years  I  am  perfectly  cer¬ 
tain  that  I  have  never  made  any  other  allusion  to  the  republi¬ 
cation  of  my  books  in  America  than  the  good-humoured  re¬ 
mark,  ‘that  if  there  had  been  international  copyright  between 
England  and  the  States,  I  should  have  been  a  man  of  very 
large  fortune,  instead  of  a  man  of  moderate  savings,  always 
supporting  a  very  expensive  public  position.’  Nor  have  I 
ever  been  such  a  fool  as  to  charge  the  absence  of  international 
copyright  upon  individuals.  Nor  have  I  ever  been  so  ungen¬ 
erous  as  to  disguise  or  suppress  the  fact  that  I  have  received 
handsome  sums  for  advance  sheets.  When  I  was  in  the  States, 
I  said  what  I  had  to  say  on  the  question,  and  there  an  end. 

1  A  ridiculous  paragraph  in  the  papers  following  close  on  the  public 
announcement  that  Charles  Dickens  was  coming  to  America  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  drew  from  him  this  letter  to  Mr.  Fields,  dated  early  in  October. 
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I  am  absolutely  certain  that  I  have  never  since  expressed  my¬ 
self,  even  with  soreness,  on  the  subject.  Reverting  to  the 
preposterous  fabrication  of  the  London  correspondent,  the 
statement  that  I  ever  talked  about  ‘these  fellows’  who  repub¬ 
lished  my  books  or  pretended  to  know  (what  I  don’t  know  at 
this  instant)  who  made  how  much  out  of  them,  or  ever  talked 
of  their  sending  me  ‘conscience  money,’  is  as  grossly  and  com¬ 
pletely  false  as  the  statement  that  I  ever  said  anything  to  the 
effect  that  I  could  not  be  expected  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
American  people.  And  nothing  can  by  any  possibility  be 
falser  than  that.  Again  and  again  in  these  pages  ( All  the 
Year  Round )  I  have  expressed  my  interest  in  them.  You 
will  see  it  in  the  last  preface  to  American  Notes.  Every 
American  who  has  ever  spoken  with  me  in  London,  Paris,  or 
where  not,  knows  whether  I  have  frankly  said,  ‘You  could 
have  no  better  introduction  to  me  than  your  country.’  And 
for  years  and  years  when  I  have  been  asked  about  reading  in 
America,  my  invariable  reply  has  been,  ‘I  have  so  many  friends 
there,  and  constantly  receive  so  many  earnest  letters  from 
personally  unknown  readers  there,  that,  but  for  domestic  rea¬ 
sons,  I  would  go  to-morrow.’  I  think  I  must,  in  the  confi¬ 
dential  intercourse  between  you  and  me,  have  written  you  to 
this  effect  more  than  once. 

The  statement  of  the  London  correspondent  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  is  false.  It  is  false  in  the  letter  and  false  in  the 
spirit.  He  may  have  been  misinformed,  and  the  statement 
may  not  have  originated  with  him.  With  whomsoever  it 
originated,  it  never  originated  with  me,  and  consequently  is 
false.  More  than  enough  about  it. 

As  I  hope  to  see  you  so  soon,  my  dear  Fields,  and  as  I  am 
busily  at  w^ork  on  the  Christmas  number,  I  will  not  make  this 
a  longer  letter  than  I  can  help.  I  thank  you  most  heartily 
for  your  proffered  hospitality,  and  need  not  tell  you  that  if 
I  went  to  any  friend’s  house  in  America,  I  would  go  to  yours. 
But  the  readings  are  very  hard  wTork,  and  I  think  I  cannot 
do  better  than  observe  the  rule  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic 
which  I  observe  on  this,  of  never,  under  such  circumstances, 
going  to  a  friend’s  house,  but  always  staying  at  a  hotel.  I 
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am  able  to  observe  it  here,  by  being  consistent  and  never 
breaking  it.  If  I  am  equally  consistent  there,  I  can  (I  hope) 
offend  no  one. — Ever,  my  dear  Fields, 

Heartily  and  affectionately  yours. 

« 

Gad’s  Hill,  Saturday,  Fifth  October,  1867. 

My  DEAR  THORNBURY, - Behold  the  best  of  my  Mr.  Walter 

judgment  on  your  questions.1  Thornbury. 

Susan  Hopley  and  Jonathan  Bradford?  No.  Too  well 
known. 

London  Strikes  and  Spitalfields  Cutters?  Yes. 

Fighting  FitzGerald?  Never  mind  him. 

Duel  of  Lord  Mohun  and  Duke  of  Hamilton?  Ye-e-es. 

Irish  Abductions?  I  think  not. 

Brunswick  Theatre?  More  Yes  than  No. 

Theatrical  Farewells?  Yes. 

Bow-Street  Runners  (as  compared  with  Modern  Detect¬ 
ives)?  Yes. 

Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  in  the  Last  Century?  Most  de¬ 
cidedly.  Don’t  forget  Miss  Burney. 

Smugglers?  No.  Overdone. 

Lacenaire?  No.  Ditto. 

Madame  Laffarge?  No.  Ditto. 

Fashionable  Life  Last  Century?  Most  decidedly  yes. 

Debates  on  the  Slave  Trade?  Yes,  generally.  But  beware 
of  the  Pirates,  as  we  did  them  in  the  beginning  of  Household 
Words. 

Certainly  I  acquit  you  of  all  blame  in  the  Bedford  case. 
But  one  cannot  do  otherwise  than  sympathise  with  a  son  who 
is  reasonably  tender  of  his  father’s  memory.  And  no  amount 
of  private  correspondence,  we  must  remember,  reaches  the 
readers  of  a  printed  and  published  statement. 

I  told  you  some  time  ago  that  I  believed  the  arsenic  in  Eliza 
Fenning’s  case  to  have  been  administered  by  the  apprentice. 
I  never  was  more  convinced  of  anything  in  my  life  than  of 
the  girl’s  innocence,  and  I  want  words  in  which  to  express 
my  indignation  at  the  muddle-headed  story  of  that  parsonic 

i  As  to  subjects  for  articles  in  All  the  Year  Rownd. 
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blunderer  whose  audacity  and  conceit  distorted  some  words 
that  fell  from  her  in  the  last  days  of  her  baiting. 

Ever  faithfully  yours. 


Gad's  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Saturday,  Fifth  October,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I  have  brought  on  Mar¬ 
guerite  to  the  rescue,  and  I  have  so  left  it  as  that 
Vendale — to  spare  her — says  it  was  an  accident 
in  the  storm  and  nothing  more.  By  the  way,  Obenreizer 
has  received  a  cut  from  Vendale,  made  with  his  own  dagger. 
This  in  case  you  wrant  him  with  a  scar.  If  you  don’t,  no 
matter. 

I  have  no  doubt  my  Proof  of  the  Mountain  adventure  will 
be  full  of  mistakes,  as  my  MS.  is  not  very  legible.  But  you 
will  see  what  it  means. 

The  Denouement  I  see  pretty  much  as  you  see  it — without 
further  glimpses  as  yet.  The  Obenreizer  question  I  will  con¬ 
sider  (q’ry,  Suicide?).  I  have  made  Marguerite  wholly  de¬ 
voted  to  her  lover. 

Whenever  you  may  give  me  notice  of  your  being  ready, 
we  will  appoint  to  meet  here  to  wind  up. 

I  don’t  go  until  the  ninth  of  November,  the  Scotia  being 
full.  I  have  an  officer’s  cabin  on  deck  in  the  steamer. 

Affec’ly  ever. 

No.  26  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
Wednesday,  Ninth  October,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Will  you  notice  in  the 
chapter  ‘Vendale  Writes  a  Letter,’  that  we  are 
in  some  danger  of  making  him  rather  foolish  or 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  readers  by  being  so  blind  to  the 
fact  that  Obenreizer  is  the  man?  A  very  slight  alteration 
or  two  will  remove  the  objection.  I  suggest  that  it  should  not 
then  be  quite  so  plain,  even  to  the  reader,  that  Obenreizer  is 
the  man ;  and  that  when  Vendale  might  be  on  the  verge  of  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  be  the  man,  Obenreizer  should  disarm  him  by 
some  skilful  reference  to  Marguerite.  Make  it,  in  fact,  a 


Mr.  W. 

Wilkie 

Collins. 
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part  of  Vendale’s  fidelity  to  Marguerite  that  he  should  not 
connect  the  theft  and  forgery  with  Obenreizer. 

I  am  racking  my  brains  for  a  good  death  to  that  respect¬ 
able  gentleman.  Ever  affec’ly. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Monday ,  Fourteenth  October,  1867. 

My  dear  Lytton, — I  am  truly  delighted  to  Lord 
find  that  you  are  so  well  pleased  with  Fechter  in  Lytton- 
The  Lady  of  Lyons.  It  was  a  labour  of  love  with  him,  and  I 
hold  him  in  very  high  regard. 

Don't  give  way  to  laziness,  and  do  proceed  with  that  play. 
There  never  was  a  time .  when  a  good  new  play  was  more 
wanted,  or  had  a  better  opening  for  itself.  Fechter  is  a  thor¬ 
ough  artist,  and  what  he  may  sometimes  wrant  in  personal 
force  is  compensated  by  the  admirable  whole  he  can  make  of 
a  play,  and  his  perfect  understanding  of  its  presentation  as  a 
picture  to  the  eye  and  mind. 

Ever  affectionately  yours. 

26  Wellington  Street,  Saturday,  Nineteenth  October,  1867. 

My  dear  Kent, — In  the  midst  of  the  great  Mr. 
trouble  you  are  taking  in  the  cause  of  your  under-  Charles' 
signed  affectionate  friend,  I  hope  the  reading  of  Kent- 
the  enclosed  may  be  a  sort  of  small  godsend.  Of  course  it  is 
very  strictly  private.  The  printers  are  not  yet  trusted 
with  the  name,  but  the  name  will  be,  No  Thoroughfare.  I 
have  done  the  greater  part  of  it ;  may  you  find  it  interesting ! 

My  solicitor,  a  man  of  some  mark  and  well  known,  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  be  on  the  Committee: 

Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq., 

66  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

Ever  affectionately  yours. 

PS. — My  sailor  son  ! 

I  f  orgot  him  ! ! 

Coming  up  from  Portsmouth  for  the  dinner!! 

Der^-er — oo  not  cur — ur — urse  me,  I  implore. 

Penitently. 


* 
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Mrs. 

Power. 


Gad’s  Hill,  Wednesday,  Twenty-third  October,  1867. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Power, — I  have  a  sad  pleasure 
in  the  knowledge  that  our  dear  Marguerite  so  re¬ 
membered  her  old  friend,  and  I  shall  preserve  the  token  of  her 
remembrance  with  loving  care.  The  sight  of  it  has  brought 
back  many  old  days. 

With  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Henderson,  believe  me 
always,  Very  faithfully  yours. 


‘All  the  Year  Round’  Office, 

Friday,  Twenty-fifth  October,  1867. 


Lord 

Lytton 


My  dear  Lytton, — I  have  read  the  Play  1 
with  great  attention,  interest  and  admiration ; 
and  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  the  art  of  it — the  fine  con¬ 
struction — the  exquisite  nicety  of  the  touches — with  which 
it  is  wrought  out — have  been  a  study  to  me  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  I  have  had  extraordinary  relish. 

Taking  the  Play  as  it  stands,  I  have  nothing  whatever  to 
add  to  your  notes  and  memoranda  of  the  points  to  be  touched 
again,  except  that  I  have  a  little  uneasiness  in  that  burst  of 
anger  and  inflexibility  consequent  upon  having  been  deceived, 
coming  out  of  Hegio.  I  see  the  kind  of  actor  who  must 
play  Hegio,  and  I  see  that  the  audience  will  not  believe  in  his 
doing  anything  so  serious.  (I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  this  effect  out  of  the  mother — or  through  the  mother’s 
influence,  instead  of  out  of  the  godfather  of  Hegiopolis?) 

Now,  as  to  the  classical  ground  and  manners  of  the  Play. 
I  suppose  the  objection  to  the  Greek  dress  to  be  already — as 
Defoe  would  write  it — ‘gotten  over’  by  your  suggestion.  I 
suppose  the  dress  not  to  be  conventionally  associated  with 
stilts  and  boredom,  but  to  be  new  to  the  public  eye  and  very 
picturesque.  Grant  all  that; — the  names  remain.  Now,  not 
only  used  such  names  to  be  inseparable  in  the  public  mind 
from  stately  weariness,  but  of  late  days  they  have  become  in¬ 
separable  in  the  same  public  mind  from  silly  puns  upon  the 
names,  and  from  Burlesque.  You  do  not  know  (I  hope,  at 
least,  for  my  friend’s  sake)  what  the  Strand  Theatre  is.  A 

i  The  Play  referred  to  is  founded  on  the  Captives  of  Plautus,  and  is 
entitled  The  Captives .  It  has  never  been  acted  or  published. 
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Greek  name  and  a  break-down  nigger  dance,  have  become  in¬ 
separable  there.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  your  genius  may 
not  be  too  powerful  for  such  associations;  but  I  do  most  pos¬ 
itively  mean  to  say  that  you  would  lose  half  the  play  in  over¬ 
coming  them.  At  the  best  you  would  have  to  contend  against 
them  through  the  first  three  acts.  The  old  tendency  to  be¬ 
come  frozen  on  classical  ground  would  be  in  the  best  part  of 
the  audience;  the  new  tendency  to  titter  on  such  ground 
would  be  in  the  worst  part.  And  instead  of  starting  fair 
with  the  audience,  it  is  my  conviction  that  you  would  start 
with  them  against  you  and  would  have  to  win  them  over. 

Furthermore,  with  reference  to  your  note  to  me  on  this 
head,  you  take  up  a  position  with  reference  to  poor  dear  Tal- 
fourd’s  Ion  which  I  altogether  dispute.  It  never  was  a  pop¬ 
ular  play,  I  say.  It  derived  a  certain  amount  of  out-of- 
door’s  popularity  from  the  circumstances  under  which,  and 
the  man  by  whom,  it  was  written.  But  I  say  that  it  never 
was  a  popular  play  on  the  Stage,  and  never  made  out  a  case 
of  attraction  there. 

As  to  changing  the  ground  to  Russia,  let  me  ask  you,  did 
you  ever  see  the  Nouvelles  Russes  of  Nicolas  Gogol,  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  by  Louis  Viardot?  There  is  a  story  among 
them  called  Tarass  Boulla,  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  all  the 
conditions  you  want  for  such  transplantation  are  to  be  found. 
So  changed,  you  wrould  have  the  popular  sympathy  with  the 
Slave  or  Serf,  or  Prisoner  of  War,  from  the  first.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  is  to  be  got,  save  at  great  hazard,  and  with  la¬ 
mentable  waste  of  force  on  the  ground  the  Play  now  occupies. 

I  shall  keep  this  note  until  to-morrow  to  correct  my  con¬ 
viction  if  I  can  see  the  least  reason  for  correcting  it;  but  I 
feel  very  confident  indeed  that  I  cannot  be  shaken  in  it. 

Saturday. 

I  have  thought  it  over  again,  and  have  gone  over  the  play 
again  with  an  imaginary  stage  and  actors  before  me,  and  I 
and  still  of  the  same  mind. — Believe  me, 

Ever  affectionately  yours. 
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Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester  Kent, 
Saturday,  Second  November ,  1867. 

Mr.  j.  l.  My  dear  Mr.  Toole, — I  heartily  thank  you 

Toole‘  for  your  elegant  token  of  remembrance,  and  for 

your  earnest  letter.  Both  have  afforded  me  real  pleasure,  and 
the  first-named  shall  go  with  me  on  my  journey. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  on  receipt  of 
your  letter  concerning  to-day’s  dinner,  I  immediately  for¬ 
warded  your  request  to  the  honorary  secretary.  I  hope  you 
will  understand  that  I  could  not,  in  delicacy,  otherwise  take 
part  in  the  matter. 

Again  thanking  you  most  cordially, — Believe  me, 

Always  faithfully  yours. 


26  Wellington  Street,  Sunday,  Third  November,  1867. 

Mr.  w.  h.  My  dear  Wills, — If  you  were  to  write  me 
Wllls'  many  such  warm-hearted  letters  as  you  send  this 

morning,  my  heart  would  fail  me!  There  is  nothing  that  so 
breaks  down  my  determination,  or  shows  me  what  an  iron 
force  I  put  upon  myself,  and  how  weak  it  is,  as  a  touch  of 
true  affection  from  a  tried  friend. 

All  that  you  so  earnestly  say  about  the  goodwill  and  de¬ 
votion  of  all  engaged,  I  perceived  and  deeply  felt  last  night. 
It  moved  me  even  more  than  the  demonstration  itself,  though 
I  do  suppose  it  was  the  most  brilliant  ever  seen.  When  I  got 
up  to  speak,  but  for  taking  a  desperate  hold  of  myself,  I 
should  have  lost  my  sight  and  voice  and  sat  down  again. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow.  I  am  ever  and  ever, 

Your  affectionate. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

Tuesday,  Fifth  November,  1867. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Watson, — A  thousand  thanks 

The  Hon.  . 

Mrs.  for  your  kind  letter,  and  many  congratulations  on 

your  having  successfully  attained  a  dignity  which 
I  never  allow  to  be  mentioned  in  my  presence.  Charley’s 
children  are  instructed  from  their  tenderest  months  only  to 
know  me  as  ‘Wenerables,’  which  they  sincerely  believe  to  be 
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my  name,  and  a  kind  of  title  that  I  have  received  from  a 
grateful  country. 

Alas !  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  I 
presently  go  to  Liverpool.  Every  moment  of  my  time  is  pre¬ 
occupied.  But  I  send  you  my  sincere  love,  and  am  always 
truthful  to  the  dear  old  days,  and  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
dearest  friends  I  ever  loved. 

Affectionately  yours. 

Aboard  the  ‘Cuba,’  Queenstown  Harbour, 
Sunday,  Tenth  November,  1867. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — We  arrived  here  at  seven  Miss 
this  morning,  and  shall  probably  remain  awaiting  Dlckens- 
our  mail,  until  four  or  five  this  afternoon.  The  weather  in 
the  passage  here  was  delightful,  and  we  had  scarcely  any  mo¬ 
tion  beyond  that  of  the  screw. 

We  are  nearly  but  not  quite  full  of  passengers.  At  table 
I  sit  next  the  captain,  on  his  right,  on  the  outside  of  the 
table  and  close  to  the  door.  My  little  cabin  is  big  enough  for 
everything  but  getting  up  in  and  going  to  bed  in.  As  it  has 
a  good  window  which  I  can  leave  open  all  night,  and  a  door 
which  I  can  set  open  too,  it  suits  my  chief  requirements  of 
it — plenty  of  air — admirably.  On  a  writing  slab  in  it,  which 
pulls  out  when  wanted,  I  now  write  in  a  majestic  manner. 

Many  of  the  passengers  are  American,  and  I  am  already 
on  the  best  terms  with  nearly  all  the  ship. 

We  began  our  voyage  yesterday  a  very  little  while  after 
you  left  us,  which  was  a  great  relief.  The  wind  is  S.E.  this 
morning,  and  if  it  would  keep  so  we  should  go  along  nobly. 
My  dearest  love  to  your  aunt,  and  also  to  Katie  and  all  the 
rest.  I  am  in  very  good  health,  thank  God,  and  as  well  as 
possible. 

Aboard  the  ‘Cuba,’  Five  Days  out, 
Wednesday,  Thirteenth  November,  1867. 

My  dearest  Georgy, — As  I  wrote  to  Mamie  Miss 
last,  I  now  write  to  you,  or  mean  to  do  it,  if  the  Hogarth- 
motion  of  the  ship  will  let  me. 

We  are  very  nearly  halfway  to-day.  The  weather  was 
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favourable  for  us  until  yesterday  morning,  when  we  got  a 
head-wind  which  still  stands  by  us.  We  have  rolled  and 
pitched,  of  course;  but  on  the  whole  have  been  wonderfully 
well  off.  I  have  had  headache  and  have  felt  faint  once  or 
twice,  but  have  not  been  sick  at  all.  My  spacious  cabin  is 
very  noisy  at  night,  as  the  most  important  working  of  the 
ship  goes  on  outside  my  window  and  over  my  head;  but  it  is 
very  airy,  and  if  the  weather  be  bad  and  I  can’t  open  the  win¬ 
dow,  I  can  open  the  door  all  night.  If  the  weather  be  fine 
(as  it  is  now),  I  can  open  both  door  and  window,  and  write 
between  them.  Last  night,  I  got  a  foot-bath  under  the  dig¬ 
nified  circumstances  of  sitting  on  a  camp-stool  in  my  cabin, 
and  having  the  bath  (and  my  feet)  in  the  passage  outside. 
The  officers’  quarters  are  close  to  me,  and,  as  I  know  them  all, 
I  get  reports  of  the  weather  and  the  way  we  are  making  when 
the  watch  is  changed,  and  I  am  (as  I  usually  am)  lying 
awake.  The  motion  of  the  screw  is  at  its  slightest  vibration 
in  my  particular  part  of  the  ship.  The  silent  captain,  re¬ 
ported  gruff,  is  a  very  good  fellow  and  an  honest  fellow. 
Kelly  has  been  ill  all  the  time,  and, not  of  the  slightest  use, 
and  is  ill  now.  Scott  always  cheerful,  and  useful,  and  ready; 
a  better  servant  for  the  kind  of  work  there  never  can  have 
been.  Young  Lowndes  has  been  fearfully  sick  until  mid-day 
yesterday.  His  cabin  is  pitch  dark,  and  full  of  blackbee- 
tles.  He  shares  mine  until  nine  o’clock  at  night,  when  Scott 
carries  him  off  to  bed.  He  also  dines  wdth  me  in  my  mag¬ 
nificent  chamber.  This  passage  in  winter  time  cannot  be  said 
to  be  an  enjoyable  excursion,  but  I  certainly  am  making  it 
under  the  best  circumstances. 

So  much  for  my  news,  except  that  I  have  been  constantly 
reading,  and  find  that  Pierra  that  Mrs.  Hogge  sent  me  by 
Katie  to  be  a  very  remarkable  book,  not  only  for  its  grim 
and  horrible  story,  but  for  its  suggestion  of  wheels  within 
wheels,  and  sad  human  mysteries.  Baker’s  second  book  not 
nearly  so  good  as  his  first,  but  his  first  anticipated  it. 

Saturday,  Sixteenth. 

Last  Thursday  afternoon  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  sprang 
up  and  blew  hard  until  dark,  when  it  seemed  to  lull.  But  it 
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then  came  on  again  with  great  violence,  and  blew  tremen¬ 
dously  all  night.  The  noise,  and  the  rolling  and  plunging 
of  the  ship,  were  awful.  Nobody  on  board  could  get  any 
sleep,  and  numbers  of  passengers  were  rolled  out  of  their 
berths.  Having  a  side-board  to  mine  to  keep  me  in  like  a 
baby,  I  lay  still.  But  it  was  a  dismal  night  indeed,  and  it 
was  curious  to  see  the  change  it  had  made  in  the  faces  of  all 
the  passengers  yesterday.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these 
winter  crossings  are  very  trying  and  startling ;  while  the  per¬ 
sonal  discomfort  of  not  being  able  to  wash,  and  the  miseries 
of  getting  up  and  going  to  bed,  with  what  small  means  there 
are  all  sliding,  and  sloping,  and  slopping  about,  are  really 
in  their  way  distressing. 

This  forenoon  we  made  Cape  Race,  and  are  now  running 
along  at  full  speed  with  the  land  beside  us.  Kelly  still  use¬ 
less,  and  positively  declining  to  show  on  deck.  Scott,  with  an 
eight-day-old  moustache,  more  super-like  than  ever.  My 
foot  (I  hope  from  walking  on  the  boarded  deck)  in  a  very  shy 
condition  to-day,  and  rather  painful.  I  shaved  this  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  since  Liverpool;  dodging  at  the  glass, 

very  much  like  Fechter’s  imitation  of  - .  The  white  cat 

that  came  off  with  us  in  the  tender  a  general  favourite.  She 
belongs  to  the  daughter  of  a  Southerner,  returning  with  his 
wife  and  family  from  a  two-years’  tour  in  Europe. 

Sunday,  Seventeenth. 

At  four  o’clock  this  morning  we  got  into  bad  weather 
again,  and  the  state  of  things  at  breakfast- time  was  unutter¬ 
ably  miserable.  Nearly  all  the  passengers  in  their  berths — no 
possibility  of  standing  on  deck — sickness  and  groans — im¬ 
practicable  to  pass  a  cup  of  tea  from  one  pair  of  hands  to 
another.  It  has  slightly  moderated  since  (between  two  and 
three  in  the  afternoon  I  write),  and  the  sun  is  shining,  but 
the  rolling  of  the  ship  surpasses  all  imagination  or  descrip¬ 
tion. 

I  write  with  great  difficulty,  wedged  up  in  a  corner,  and 
having  my  heels  on  the  paper  as  often  as  the  pen.  Kelly 
worse  than  ever,  and  Scott  better  than  ever. 

desk  and  I  have  just  arisen  from  the  floor. 
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Parker  House,  Boston, 

Thursday,  Twenty-first  November,  1867. 

Miss  I  arrived  here  on  Tuesday  night,  after  a  very 

slow  passage  from  Halifax  against  head-winds. 
All  the  tickets  for  the  first  four  readings  here  (all  yet  an¬ 
nounced)  were  sold  immediately  on  their  being  issued. 

You  know  that  I  begin  on  the  Second  of  December  with 
Carol  and  ‘Trial’?  Shall  be  heartily  glad  to  begin  to  count 
the  readings  off. 

This  is  an  immense  hotel,  with  all  manner  of  white  marble 
public  passages  and  public  rooms.  I  live  in  a  corner  high  up, 
and  have  a  hot  and  cold  bath  in  my  bedroom  (communica¬ 
ting  with  the  sitting-room),  and  comforts  not  in  existence 
when  I  was  here  before.  The  cost  of  living  is  enormous,  but 
happily  we  can  afford  it.  I  dine  to-day  with  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Holmes,  and  Agassiz.  Longfellow  was  here  yes¬ 
terday.  Perfectly  white  in  hair  and  beard,  but  a  remarkably 
handsome  and  notable-looking  man.  The  city  has  increased 
enormously  in  five-and-twenty  years.  It  has  grown  more 
mercantile — is  like  Leeds  mixed  with  Preston,  and  flavoured 
with  New  Brighton;  but  for  smoke  and  fog  you  substitute  an 
exquisitely  bright  light  air.  I  found  my  rooms  beautifully 
decorated  (by  Mrs.  Fields)  with  choice  flowers,  and  set  off  by 
a  number  of  good  books.  I  am  not  much  persecuted  by  peo¬ 
ple  in  general,  as  Dolby  has  happily  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  less  I  am  exhibited  for  nothing  the  better.  So  our  men 
sit  outside  the  room  door  and  wrestle  with  mankind. 

We  had  speech-making  and  singing  in  the  saloon  of  the 
Cuba  after  the  last  dinner  of  the  voyage.  I  think  I  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  high  reputation  from  drawing  out  the  captain,  and 
getting  him  to  take  the  second  in  ‘All ’s  Well,’  and  likewise  in 
‘There’s  not  in  the  wide  world’  (your  parent  taking  first), 
than  from  anything  previously  known  of  me  on  these  shores. 
I  hope  the  effect  of  these  achievements  may  not  dim  the  lustre 
of  the  readings.  We  also  sang  (with  a  Chicago  lady,  and  a 
strong-minded  woman  from  I  don’t  know  where)  ‘Auld  Lang 
Syne,’  with  a  tender  melancholy,  expressive  of  having  all  four 
been  united  from  our  cradles.  The  more  dismal  we  were, 
the  more  delighted  the  company  were.  Once  (when  we  pad- 
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died  i’  the  burn)  the  captain  took  a  little  cruise  round  the 
compass  on  his  own  account,  touching  at  the  ‘Canadian  Boat 
Song,’  and  taking  in  supplies  at  ‘Jubilate,’  ‘Seas  between  us 
braid  ha’  roared,’  and  roared  like  the  seas  themselves. 
Finally,  I  proposed  the  ladies  in  a  speech  that  convulsed  the 
stewards,  and  we  closed  with  a  brilliant  success.  Hillard  has 
just  been  in  and  sent  his  love  ‘to  those  dear  girls.’  He  has 
grown  much  older.  He  is  now  District  Attorney  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  which  is  a  very  good  office.  Best  love  to 
your  aunt  and  Katie,  and  Charley  and  all  his  house,  and  all 
friends. 

Parker  House,  Boston, 

Monday,  Twenty-fifth  November,  1867. 

I  cannot  remember  to  whom  I  wrote  last,  but  Miss 
it  will  not  much  matter  if  I  make  a  mistake ;  this  Hogarth* 
being  generally  to  report  myself  so  well,  that  I  am  constantly 
chafing  at  not  having  begun  to-night  instead  of  this  night 
week. 

Dolby  is  over  at  New  York,  where  we  are  at  our  wits’  end 
how  to  keep  tickets  out  of  the  hands  of  speculators.  Morgan 
is  staying  with  me;  came  yesterday  to  breakfast,  and  goes 
home  to-morrow.  Fields  and  Mrs.  Fields  also  dined  yester¬ 
day.  She  is  a  very  nice  woman  with  a  rare  relish  for  humour 
and  a  most  contagious  laugh.  The  Bostonians  having  been 
duly  informed  that  I  wish  to  be  quiet,  really  leave  me  as  much 
so  as  I  should  be  in  Manchester  or  Liverpool.  This  I  cannot 
expect  to  last  elsewhere ;  but  it  is  a  most  welcome  relief  here, 
as  I  have  all  the  readings  to  get  up.  The  people  are  per¬ 
fectly  kind  and  perfectly  agreeable.  If  I  stop  to  look  in  at 
a  shop-window,  a  score  of  passers-by  stop ;  and  after  I  be¬ 
gin  to  read,  I  cannot  expect  in  the  natural  course  of  things  to 
get  off  so  easily.  But  I  every  day  take  from  seven  to  ten 
miles  in  peace. 

It  is  sad  to  see  Longfellow’s  house  (the  house  in  which  his 
wife  was  burnt)  with  his  young  daughters  in  it,  and  the 
shadow  of  that  terrible  story.  The  young  undergraduates 
of  Cambridge  (he  is  a  professor  there)  have  made  a  represen¬ 
tation  to  him  that  they  are  five  hundred  strong  and  cannot 
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get  one  ticket.  I  don’t  know  what  is  to  be  done  for  them;  I 
suppose  I  must  read  there  somehow.  We  are  all  in  the  clouds 
until  I  shall  have  broken  ground  in  New  York,  as  to  where 
readings  will  be  possible,  and  where  impossible. 

Agassiz  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  jovial  of  men.  I 
go  out  a-visiting  as  little  as  I  can,  but  still  have  to  dine,  and 
what  is  worse,  sup  pretty  often.  Socially,  I  am  (as  I  was  here 
before)  wonderfully  reminded  of  Edinburgh  when  I  had  many 
friends  in  it. 

Your  account  and  Mamie’s  of  the  return  journey  to  Lon¬ 
don  gave  me  great  pleasure.  I  was  delighted  with  your  re¬ 
port  of  Wilkie,  and  not  surprised  by  Chappell’s  coming  out 
gallantly. 

My  anxiety  to  get  to  work  is  greater  than  I  can  express, 
because  time  seems  to  be  making  no  movement  towards  home 
until  I  shall  be  reading  hard.  Then  I  shall  begin  to  count 
and  count  and  count  the  upward  steps  to  May. 

If  ever  you  should  be  in  a  position  to  advise  a  traveller 
going  on  a  sea  voyage,  remember  that  there  is  some  mysterious 
service  done  to  the  bilious  system  when  it  is  shaken,  by  baked 
apples.  Noticing  that  they  were  produced  on  board  the 
Cuba ,  every  day  at  lunch  and  dinner,  I  thought  I  would  make 
the  experiment  of  always  eating  them  freely.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  they  did  wonders  not  only  at  the  time,  but  in  stop¬ 
ping  the  imaginary  pitching  and  rolling  after  the  voyage  is 
over,  from  which  many  good  amateur  sailors  suffer.  I  have 
hardly  had  the  sensation  at  all,  except  in  washing  of  a  morn¬ 
ing.  At  that  time  I  still  hold  on  with  one  knee  to  the  wash¬ 
ing-stand,  and  could  swear  that  it  rolls  from  left  to  right. 
The  Cuba  does  not  return  until  Wednesday,  the  Fourth  De¬ 
cember.  You  may  suppose  that  every  officer  on  board  is  com¬ 
ing  on  Monday,  and  that  Dolby  has  provided  extra  stools  for 

Parker  House,  Boston,  U.S., 
Thursday,  Twenty-eighth  November,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I  have  received  a  letter 
from  one  Mr.  Barrett,  an  American  actor  (dated 
308  Regent  Street,  London,  W.),  proposing  for 
the  dramatic  version  of  No  Thoroughfare.  He  says  in  that 


them. 


Mr.  W. 

Wilkie 

Collins. 
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letter  that  he  ‘learns  from  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  that  I  have 
taken  the  play  to  America,  intending  to  arrange  for  its  pro¬ 
duction  there,’  and  offers  to  come  out  here  with  the  New  Year 
and  play  it.  t  As  I  have  not  got  the  play,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  this  is  an  intentional  or  an  unintentional  mis¬ 
take. 

Now,  Dolby  is  going  over  to  New  York  this  morning,  and 
has  it  in  charge  from  me  to  see  the  most  speculative  of  dra¬ 
matic  men  there,  and  ascertain  what  terms  he  will  make  for 
the  Play.  I  think  it  far  better  to  deal  with  a  man  here  than 
with  a  man  in  Regent  Street,  London.  The  excitement  in 
New  York  about  the  Readings  being  represented  as  quite  un¬ 
precedented,  I  have  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  make  a  good 
thing  of  the  Drama,  and,  if  necessary,  I  will  get  it  up.  But 
what  I  shall  want  as  soon  as  1  can  possibly  have  them ,  are : 

1.  A  detailed  Scene  Plot  from  Fechter. 

2.  His  notion  of  the  Dresses. 

3.  A  Copy  of  the  Play  itself,  Act  by  Act,  as  you  do  it. 

4.  Together  with  any  stage  Directions  Fechter  has  in  his 
mind. 

Thus  armed,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  I  could  get 
a  very  handsome  addition  to  our  gains.  I  think  it  will  be 
worth  while  for  you,  on  receipt  of  this,  to  telegraph  to  me 
at  the  Westminster  Hotel,  Irving  Place,  New  York  City, 
when  you  will  be  able  to  send  me  the  last  of  the  Play ,  because 
I  shall  then  be  in  a  condition  to  make  a  contract.  Tell  Fech¬ 
ter,  with  my  love  and  regards,  that  I  will  write  him  a  note 
immediately  after  my  first  Reading  here  next  Monday.  (Be¬ 
tween  ourselves,  I  have  already  some  £2000  in  hand  before 
opening  my  lips.) 

I  am  yearning  already  for  the  Spring,  and  Home,  but  hope 
to  work  out  the  intervening  time  with  a  tolerably  stout  heart. 
I  am  wonderfully  well  in  health,  and  got  over  the  voyage  with 
the  greatest  success. 

This  note  is  left  open  for  Dolby  to  add  Postscript  to.  He 
will  know,  before  closing  it,  wdiether  or  no  it  is  certainly 
worth  while  for  you  to  telegraph  (in  twenty  words,  contain¬ 
ing  not  more  than  a  hundred  letters).  It  will  be  best  for  you 
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always  to  address  me  about  the  Play,  and  always  to  address 
whatever  you  send  in  connection  with  it,  Westminster  Hotel, 
Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 

Ever,  my  dear  Wilkie,  your  affectionate. 

i 

I  will  not  at  present  reply  to  Mr.  Barrett  at  all. 
Westminster  Hotel,  New  York,  Twenty-ninth  November,  1867. 


Mr  w  My  dear  Mr.  Collins, — I  have  only  time — to 

wiikie  save  the  Mail — to  add  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Dickens’ 

letter  to  request  you  will  send  out  the  acting  part 
of  the  Play  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  am  in  hopes  I  may  be 
able  to  arrange  for  its  production  here,  possibly  at  Wallack’s; 
-and  if  you  can  get  models  made  and  sent  of  the  Scenery,  it 
will  also  be  a  great  thing  to  have.  I  spoke  to  [Harry]  Pal¬ 
mer  about  the  price  last  evening  on  my  arrival  here,  and  he 
seems  most  enthusiastic  on  the  matter. 

I  have  sold  to-day  the  tickets  for  the  first  Four  Readings 
in  the  City,  and  sold  out  (eight  thousand  tickets  in  all)  in 
six  hours.  The  enthusiasm  with  regard  to  Dickens  and  all 
that  he  does  is  enormous,  and  I  am  in  hopes  we  shall  be  able 
to  spend  the  whole  of  our  time  in  the  large  cities. 

Give  my  kindest  regards  to  Wills  and  all  London  friends, 
and  believe  me,  yours  faithfully,  George  Dolby. 


Mr. 

Charles 

Dickens. 


Parker  House,  Boston,  U.S., 
Saturday,  Thirtieth  November,  1867. 

My  dear  Charley, — You  will  have  heard  be¬ 
fore  now  how  fortunate  I  was  on  my  voyage,  and 
how  I  was  not  sick  for  a  moment.  These  screws 
are  tremendous  ships  for  carrying  on,  and  for  rolling,  and 
their  vibration  is  rather  distressing.  But  my  little  cabin,  be¬ 
ing  for’ard  of  the  machinery,  was  in  the  best  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  I  had  as  much  air  in  it,  night  and  day,  as  I  chose. 
The  saloon  being  kept  absolutely  without  air,  I  mostly  dined 
in  my  own  den,  in  spite  of  my  being  allotted  the  post  of 
honour  on  the  right  hand  of  the  captain. 

The  tickets  for  the  first  four  readings  here  (the  only  read¬ 
ings  announced)  were  all  sold  immediately.  The  tickets  for 
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the  first  four  readings  in  New  York  (the  only  readings  an¬ 
nounced  there  also)  were  on  sale  yesterday,  and  were  all  sold 
in  a  few  hours.  Engagements  of  any  kind  and  every  kind 
I  steadily  refuse,  being  resolved  to  take  what  is  to  be  taken 
myself.  Dolby  is  nearly  worked  off  his  legs ;  nothing  can 
exceed  his  energy  and  good  humour,  and  he  is  extremely  popu¬ 
lar  everywhere.  My  great  desire  is  to  avoid  much  travelling, 
and  to  try  to  get  the  people  to  come  to  me,  instead  of  my 
going  to  them.  If  I  can  effect  this  to  any  moderate  extent, 
I  shall  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  knocking  about. 

As  they  don’t  seem  (Americans  who  have  heard  me  on 
their  travels  excepted)  to  have. the  least  idea  here  of  what  the 
readings  are  like,  and  as  they  are  accustomed  to  mere  read¬ 
ings  out  of  a  book,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  excitement  will 
increase  wThen  I  shall  have  begun.  Everybody  is  very  kind 
and  considerate,  and  I  have  a  number  of  old  friends  here,  at 
the  Bar  and  connected  with  the  University.  I  am  now  nego¬ 
tiating  to  bring  out  the  dramatic  version  of  No  Thoroughfare 
at  New  York.  It  is  quite  upon  the  cards  that  it  may  turn  up 
trumps. 

I  was  interrupted  in  that  place  by  a  call  from  my  old  secre¬ 
tary  in  the  States,  Mr.  Putnam.  It  was  quite  affecting  to  see 
his  delight  in  meeting  his  old  master  again.  And  when  I  told 
hiiq  that  Anne  was  married,  and  that  I  had  (unacknowledged) 
grandchildren,  he  laughed  and  cried  together.  I  suppose  you 
don’t  remember  Longfellow,  though  he  remembers  you  in  a 
black  velvet  frock  very  well.  He  is  now  white-haired  and 
white-bearded,  but  remarkably  handsome.  He  still  lives  in 
his  old  house,  where  his  beautiful  wife  was  burnt  to  death. 
I  dined  with  him  the  other  day,  and  could  not  get  the  terrific 
scene  out  of  my  imagination.  She  was  in  a  blaze  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  rushed  into  his  arms  with  a  wild  cry,  and  never  spoke 
afterwards. 

My  love  to  Bessie,  and  to  Mekitty,  and  all  the  babbies. — 
Ever,  my  dear  Charley,  Your  affectionate  Father. 

Tuesday,  Third  December,  186‘T. 

Success  last  night  beyond  description  or  exaggeration. 
The  whole  city  is  quite  frantic  about  it  to-day,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  prospects  could  be  more  brilliant. 
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Parker  House,  Bostox,  Sunday,  First  December,  1867. 

Miss  I  received  yours  of  the  Eighteenth  November, 

yesterday.  As  I  left  Halifax  in  the  Cuba  that 
very  day,  you  probably  saw  us  telegraphed  in  the  Times  on 
the  Nineteenth. 

I  think  you  had  best  in  future  (unless  I  give  you  intima¬ 
tion  to  the  contrary)  address  your  letters  to  me,  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Hotel,  Irving  Place,  New  York  City.  It  is  a  more 
central  position  than  this,  and  we  are  likely  to  be  much  more 
there  than  here.  I  am  going  to  set  up  a  brougham  in  New 
York,  and  keep  my  rooms  at  that  hotel. 

They  are  said  to  be  a  very  quiet  audience  here,  appreciative 
but  not  demonstrative.  I  shall  try  to  change  their  character 
a  little. 

I  have  been  going  on  very  well.  A  horrible  custom  obtains 
in  these  parts  of  asking  you  to  dinner  somewhere  at  half-past 
two,  and  to  supper  somewhere  else  about  eight.  I  have  run 
this  gauntlet  more  than  once,  and  its  effect  is,  that  there  is 
no  day  for  any  useful  purpose,  and  that  the  length  of  the 
evening  is  multiplied  by  a  hundred.  Yesterday  I  dined  with 
a  club  at  half-past  two,  and  came  back  here  at  half-past  eight 
with  a  general  impression  that  it  was  at  least  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  Two  days  before  I  dined  with  Longfellow  at 
half-past  two,  and  came  back  at  eight,  supposing  it  to  be  lpid- 
night.  To-day  we  have  a  state  dinner-party  in  our  rooms 
at  six,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fields,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow.  (He 
is  a  friend  of  Forster’s,  and  was  American  Minister  in  Paris.) 
There  are  no  negro  waiters  here,  all  the  servants  are  Irish — 
willing,  but  not  able.  The  dinners  and  wines  are  very  good. 
I  keep  our  own  rooms  well  ventilated  by  opening  the  windows, 
but  no  window  is  ever  opened  in  the  halls  or  passages,  and 
they  are  so  overheated  by  a  great  furnace,  that  they  make  me 
faint  and  sick.  The  air  is  like  that  of  a  pre-Adamite  iron¬ 
ing-day  in  full  blast.  Your  respected  parent  is  immensely 
popular  in  Boston  society,  and  its  cordiality  and  unaffected 
heartiness  are  charming.  I  wish  I  could  carry  it  with  me. 

The  leading  New  York  papers  have  sent  men  over  for  to¬ 
morrow  night  with  instructions  to  telegraph  columns  of  de¬ 
scriptions.  Great  excitement  and  expectation  everywhere. 
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Fields  says  he  has  looked  forward  to  it  so  long  that  lie  knows 
he  will  die  at  five  minutes  to  eight. 

At  the  New  York  barriers,  where  the  tickets  are  on  sale 
and  the  people  ranged  as  at  the- Paris  theatres,  speculators 
went  up  and  down  offering  ‘twenty  dollars  for  anybody’s 
place.’  The  money  was  in  no  case  accepted.  One  man  sold 
two  tickets  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  night  ‘for  one 
ticket  for  the  first,  fifty  dollars’  (about  seven  pounds  ten 
shillings)  ‘and  a  brandy  cocktail,’  which  is  an  iced  bitter  drink. 
The  weather  has  been  rather  muggy  and  languid  until  yes¬ 
terday,  when  there  was  the  coldest  wind  blowing  that  I  ever 
felt.  In  the  night  it  froze  very  hard,  and  to-day  the  sky  is 
beautiful. 

Tuesday,  Third  December. 

Most  magnificent  reception  last  night,  and  most  signal  and 
complete  success.  Nothing  could  be  more  triumphant.  The 
people  will  hear  of  nothing  else  and  talk  of  nothing  else. 
Nothing  that  was  ever  done  here,  they  all  agree,  evoked  any 
approach  to  such  enthusiasm.  I  was  quite  as  cool  and  quick 
as  if  I  were  reading  at  Greenwich,  and  went  at  it  accordingly. 
My  love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hulkes  and  the  boy,  and  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Malleson.1 


Parker  House,  Boston,  Monday,  Second  December,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I  find  that  if  the  Play  he  Mr  w 
left  unpublished  in  England ,  the  right  of  play-  wiikie 
ing  it  in  America  can  be  secured  by  assigning  the 
MS.  to  an  American  Citizen.  That  I  can  do  at  once  by  using 
my  publishers  here  for  the  purpose.  I  can  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  [Lester]  Wallack,  in  New  York,  to  have  it  pro¬ 
duced  at  his  Theatre  (where  there  is  the  best  company),  on  a 
sharing  agreement  after  a  certain  nightly  allowance  for  ex¬ 
penses,  and  I  have  arranged  to  see  Wallack  next  week. 

I  have  made  inquiry  about  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  (whose 
letter  to  me  I  enclose),  and  I  find  that  he  has  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  Star  Actor,  and  that  he  is  a  responsible  man  pe¬ 
cuniarily.  Now,  I  am  advised  that  the  best  course  will  be  to 


1  The  nearest  neighbours  at  Higham,  and  intimate  friends. 
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make  an  engagement  with  him  to  take  the  play  and  act  in  it, 
and  get  it  up  wheresoever  he  likes  in  the  United  States,  ex¬ 
cept  in  New  York  City.  (The  exception,  because  Wallack 
and  he  are  not  d’ accord,  and  the  other  good  New  York  The¬ 
atres  all  have  their  hands  full.)  As  I  read  his  letter  his  pro¬ 
posal  means  that  we  give  the  play — that  he  gives  his  services 
• — and  that  the  receipts  of  each  night’s  performance  be  di¬ 
vided  between  author  and  actor  equally.  Will  you  write  to 
him  at  once,  see  him,  and  bind  us  both  to  such  an  engage¬ 
ment,  if  he  be  willing  to  bind  himself  to  it?  We  might  possi¬ 
bly  get  a  good  round  sum  by  such  a  course.  I  have  advised 
with  one  of  the  most  knowing  Managers  in  New  York  (who 
came  over  here  this  morning  to  see  me) — the  Black  Crook 
Manager — and  he  says:  ‘If  you  have  Wallack  for  New  York, 
and  Barrett  for  the  States  generally,  you  could  not  do  better.’ 
Mr.  Barrett  may  have  left  England  before  this  reaches  you. 
If  so,  I  have  taken  measures  to  catch  [him]  on  this  side  when 
he  comes  over. 

As  I  read  for  the  first  time  to-night,  I  will  finish  this  to¬ 
morrow  for  Wednesday’s  steamer,  which  will  be  my  own  Cuba 
returning. 

Tuesday ,  Third  December. 

A  most  tremendous  success  last  night.  The  whole  city  is 
perfectly  mad  about  it  to-day,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
prospects  could  be  more  brilliant. — Ever,  my  dear  Wilkie, 

Your  always  affectionate. 

Parker  House,  Boston,  Third  December,  1867. 

m.  Charles  My  dear  Fetcher, — I  have  been  very  uneasy 
Fechter.  about  you,  seeing  in  the  paper  that  you  were  taken 
ill  on  the  stage.  But  a  letter  from  Georgy  this  morning  re¬ 
assures  me  by  giving  me  a  splendid  account  of  your  tri¬ 
umphant  last  night  at  the  Lyceum. 

I  hope  to  bring  out  our  Play1  with  Wallack  in  New  York, 
and  to  have  it  played  in  many  other  parts  of  the  States.  I 
have  sent  to  Wilkie  for  models,  etc.  If  I  waited  for  time  to 
do  more  than  write  you  my  love,  I  should  miss  the  mail  to- 

1  No  Thoroughfare. 
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morrow.  Take  my  love,  then,  my  dear  fellow,  and  believe  me 
ever  Your  affectionate. 


Boston,  Wednesday,  Fourth  December,  1867. 

My  dearest  Georgy, — I  find  that  by  going  off  Miss 
to  the  Cuba  myself  this  morning  I  can  send  you  Hogarth- 
the  enclosed  for  Mary  Boyle  (I  don’t  know  how  to  address 
her),  whose  usual  flower  for  my  button-hole  was  produced  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner  here  last  Monday  night !  All 
well  and  prosperous. 


Boston,  Fourth  December,  1867. 


My  dear  Meery, — You  can  have  no  idea  of  Miss  Mary 
the  glow  of  pleasure  and  amazement  with  which  I  Boyle" 
saw  your  remembrance  of  me  lying  on  my  dressing-table  here 
last  Monday  night.  Whosoever  undertook  that  commission 
accomplished  it  to  a  miracle.  But  you  must  go  away  four 
thousand  miles,  and  have  such  a  token  conveyed  to  you,  be¬ 
fore  you  can  quite  appreciate  the  feeling  of  receiving  it.  Ten 
thousand  loving  thanks. 

Immense  success  here,  and  unbounded  enthusiasm.  My 
largest  expectations  far  surpassed. 

Ever  your  affectionate. 

Jo. 


Westminster  Hotel,  Irving  Place,  New  York  City, 
Wednesday,  Eleventh  December,  1867. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — Dolby  sends  you  a  few  Miss 
papers  by  this  post.  You  will  see  from  their  tone  Dlckens- 
what  a  success  it  is. 

We  are  now  selling  (at  the  hall)  the  tickets  for  the  four 
readings  of  next  week.  At  nine  o’clock  this  morning  there 
were  two  thousand  people  in  waiting,  and  they  had  begun  to 
assemble  in  the  bitter  cold  as  early  as  two  o’clock.  All  night 
long  Dolby  and  our  man  have  been  stamping  tickets  (im¬ 
mediately  over  my  head,  by  the  bye,  and  keeping  me  awake). 
This  hotel  is  quite  as  quiet  as  Mivart’s,  in  Brook  Street.  It 
is  not  very  much  larger.  There  are  American  hotels  close  by, 
with  five  hundred  bedrooms,  and  I  don’t  know  how  many 
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boarders ;  but  this  is  conducted  on  what  is  called  ‘the 
European  principle,’  and  is  an  admirable  mixture  of  a  first- 
class  French  and  English  house.  I  keep  a  very  smart  car¬ 
riage  and  pair;  and  if  you  were  to  behold  me  driving  out, 
furred  up  to  the  moustache,  with  furs  on  the  coach-boy  and 
on  the  driver,  and  with  an  immense  white,  red,  and  yellow 
striped  rug  for  a  covering,  you  would  suppose  me  to  be  of 
Hungarian  or  Polish  nationality. 

Dolby  sends  his  kindest  regards.  He  is  just  come  in  from 
our  ticket  sales,  and  has  put  such  an  immense  untidy  heap  of 
paper  money  on  the  table  that  it  looks  like  a  family  wash. 
He  hardly  ever  dines,  and  is  always  tearing  about  at  un¬ 
reasonable  hours. 

My  best  love  to  your  aunt  (to  whom  I  will  write  next), 
and  to  Katie,  and  to  both  the  Charleys,  and  all  the  Christmas 
circle,  not  forgetting  Chorley,  to  whom  give  my  special  re¬ 
membrance.  You  may  get  this  by  Christmas  Day.  We 
shall  have  to  keep  it  travelling  from  Boston  here. 

Westminster  Hotel,  Irving  Place,  New  York  City, 
Monday,  Sixteenth  December,  1867. 

Miss  We  have  been  snowed  up  here,  and  the  com¬ 

munication  with  Boston  is  still  very  much  retarded. 
Thus  we  have  received  no  letters  by  the  Cunard  steamer  that 
came  in  last  Wednesday,  and  are  in  a  grim  state  of  mind  on 
that  subject. 

Last  night  I  was  getting  into  bed  just  at  twelve  o’clock, 
when  Dolby  came  to  my  door  to  inform  me  that  the  house  was 
on  fire  (I  had  previously  smelt  fire  for  two  hours).  I  got 
Scott  up  directly,  told  him  to  pack  the  books  and  clothes  for 
the  readings  first,  dressed,  and  pocketed  my  jewTels  and  papers, 
wdiile  Dolby  stuffed  himself  out  with  money.  Meanwhile  the 
police  and  firemen  wrere  in  the  house,  endeavouring  to  find 
where  the  fire  was.  For  some  time  it  baffled  their  endeavours, 
but  at  last,  bursting  out  through  some  stairs,  they  cut  the 
stairs  away,  and  traced  it  to  its  source  in  a  certain  fire-grate. 
By  this  time  the  hose  was  laid  all  through  the  house  from  a 
great  tank  on  the  roof,  and  everybody  turned  out  to  help.  It 
was  the  oddest  sight,  and  people  had  put  the  strangest  things 
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on !  After  a  little  chopping  and  cutting  with  axes  and  hand¬ 
ing  about  of  water,  the  fire  was  confined  to  a  dining-room 
in  which  it  had  originated,  and  then  everybody  talked  to 
everybody  else,  the  ladies  being  particularly  loquacious  and 
cheerful.  And  so  we  got  to  bed  again  at  about  two. 

The  excitement  of  the  readings  continues  unabated.  They 
are  a  wonderfully  fine  audience,  even  better  than  Edinburgh, 
and  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  Paris. 

Dolby  continues  to  be  the  most  unpopular  man  in  America 
(mainly  because  he  can’t  get  four  thousand  people  into  a 
room  that  holds  two  thousand),  and  is  reviled  in  print  daily. 
Yesterday  morning  a  newspaper  proclaims  of  him:  ‘Surely  it 
is  time  that  the  pudding-headed  Dolby  retired  into  the  native 
gloom  from  which  he  has  emerged.’  He  takes  it  very  coolly, 
and  does  his  best.  Mrs.  Morgan  sent  me,  the  other  night,  I 
suppose  the  finest  and  costliest  basket  of  flowers  ever  seen, 
made  of  white  camellias,  yellow  roses,  pink  roses,  and  I  don’t 
know  what  else.  It  is  a  yard  and  a  half  round  at  its  smallest 
part. 


Boston,  Sunday,  Twenty-second  December,  1867. 

Coming  here  from  New  York  last  night  (after  a  Miss 
detestable  journey),  I  was  delighted  to  find  your  H°sarth- 
letter  of  the  sixth.  I  read  it  at  my  ten-o’clock  dinner  with 
the  greatest  interest  and  pleasure,  and  then  we  talked  of  home 
till  we  went  to  bed. 

When  we  got  here  last  Saturday  night,  we  found  that  Mrs. 
Fields  had  not  only  garnished  the  rooms  with  flowers,  but  also 
with  holly  (with  real  red  berries)  and  festoons  of  moss  de¬ 
pendent  from  the  looking-glasses  and  picture  frames.  She 
is  one  of  the  dearest  little  women  in  the  world.  The  homely 
Christmas  look  of  the  place  quite  affected  us.  Yesterday  we 
dined  at  her  house,  and  there  was  a  plum-pudding,  brought 
on  blazing,  and  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  house  in  England. 
There  is  a  certain  Captain  Dolliver,  belonging  to  the  Boston 
Custom  House,  who  came  off  in  the  little  steamer  that  brought 
me  ashore  from  the  Cuba.  He  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
would  have  a  piece  of  English  mistletoe  brought  out  in  this 
week’s  Cunard,  which  should  be  laid  upon  my  breakfast-table. 
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And  there  it  was  this  morning.  In  such  affectionate  touches 
as  this,  these  New  England  people  are  especially  amiable. 

As  a  general  rule,  you  may  lay  it  down  that  whatever  you 
see  about  me  in  the  papers  is  not  true.  But  although  my 
voyage  out  was  of  that  highly  hilarious  description  that  you 
first  made  known  to  me,  you  may  generally  lend  a  more  be¬ 
lieving  ear  to  the  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  Times. 
I  don’t  know  him,  but  I  know  the  source  from  which  he  de¬ 
rives  his  information,  and  it  is  a  very  respectable  one. 

Did  I  tell  you  in  a  former  letter  from  here,  to  tell  Anne, 
with  her  old  master’s  love,  that  I  had  seen  Putnam,  my  old 
secretary?  Grey,  and  with  several  front  teeth  out,  but  I 
would  have  known  him  anywhere.  He  is  coming  to  Copper- 
field  to-night,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  is 
in  the  seventh  heaven  at  having  his  tickets  given  him. 

Our  hotel  in  New  York  was  on  fire  again  the  other  night. 
But  fires  in  this  country  are  quite  matters  of  course.  There 
was  a  large  one  there  at  four  this  morning,  and  I  don’t  think 
a  single  night  has  passed,  since  I  have  been  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Eagle,1  but  I  have  heard  the  fire-bells  dolefully 
clanging  all  over  the  city. 

My  love  to  all,  and  to  Mrs.  Hulkes  and  the  boy.  By  the 
bye,  when  we  left  New  York  for  this  place,  Dolby  called  my 
amazed  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  Scott  was  leaning 
his  head  against  the  side  of  the  carriage  and  weeping  bitterly. 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  replied:  ‘The 
owdacious  treatment  of  the  luggage,  which  was  more  out¬ 
rageous  than  a  man  could  bear.’  I  told  him  not  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself ;  but  they  do  knock  it  about  cruelly.  I  think 
every  trunk  we  have  is  already  broken. 

I  must  leave  off,  as  I  am  going  out  for  a  walk  in  a  bright 
sunlight  and  a  complete  break-up  of  the  frost  and  snow.  I 
am  much  better  than  I  have  been  during  the  last  week,  but 
have  a  cold. 


i  ‘Eagle’  Fire  Insurance  Office. 
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Boston,  Christmas  Eve,  18(i7. 


My  dear  Wilkie, — I  am  obliged  to  write  very 


Mr.  W. 

Wilkie 

Collins. 


hastily,  to  catch  the  mail  over  at  New  York. 

The  play  is  done  ’with  great  pains  and  skill,  but 
I  fear  it  is  too  long.  Its  fate  will  have  been  decided  before 
you  get  this  letter,  but  I  greatly  doubt  its  success. 

Your  points  follow  in  their  order. 

1.  Whatever  is  most  dramatic  in  such  a  complicated  thing 
as  the  Clock  Lock  I  think  the  best  for  the  stage,  without 
reference  to  the  nicety  of  the  real  mechanism. 

2.  I  would  keep  Vendale  and  Marguerite  on  the  stage,  and 
I  would  end  with  Obenreizer’s  exit. 

3.  Madame  D’Or’s  speaking  unquestionably  better  out. 
She  herself  unquestionably  better  out.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  it. 

But,  my  dear  boy,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  whole  thing 
being  left  ‘at  my  sole  discretion’?  Is  the  play  not  coming 
out  the  day  after  to-morrow?  ?  ? 

There  are  no  end  of  No  Thoroughfares  being  offered  to 
Managers  here.  The  play  being  still  in  abeyance  with  Wal- 
lack,  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  wants  to  tide  over  to 
the  twenty-seventh,  and  get  a  Telegram  from  London  about 
the  first  night  of  the  real  version.  If  it  should  not  be  a  great 
success,  he  would  then  either  do  a  false  one,  or  do  none.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  have  brought  him  to  book  for  decision  on  the 
twenty-sixth.  Don’t  you  see? 

They  are  doing  Cricket,  Oliver  Twist,  and  all  sort  of  ver¬ 
sions  of  me.  Under  these  circumstances  they  fence  when  they 
have  to  pay. 

I  will  try  to  catch  the  next  mail.  Ever  affectionately. 


Westminster  Hotel,  Irving  Place,  New  York  City, 
Thursday,  Twenty-sixth  December,  1867. 


Miss 

Dickens. 


My  dearest  Mamie, — I  got  your  aunt’s  last 
letter  at  Boston  yesterday,  Christmas  Day  morn¬ 
ing,  when  I  was  starting  at  eleven  o’clock  to  come  back  to 
this  place.  I  wanted  it  very  much,  for- 1  had  a  frightful  cold 
(English  colds  are  nothing  to  those  of  this  country)  and  was 
exceedingly  depressed  and  miserable.  Not  that  I  had  any 
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reason  but  illness  for  being  so,  since  the  Bostonians  had  been 
quite  astounding  in  their  demonstrations.  I  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  like  them  on  Christmas  Eve.  But  it  is  a  bad  country 
to  be  unwell  and  travelling  in ;  you  are  one  of  say  a  hundred 
people  in  a  heated  car,  with  a  great  stove  in  it,  and  all  the 
little  windows  closed,  and  the  hurrying  and  banging  about 
are  indescribable.  The  atmosphere  is  detestable,  and  the 
motion  often  all  but  intolerable.  However,  we  got  our  din¬ 
ner  here  at  eight  o’clock,  and  plucked  up  a  little,  and  I  made 
some  hot  gin  punch  to  drink  a  merry  Christmas  to  all  at  home 
in.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  were  both  very  dull.  I 
have  been  in  bed  all  day  until  two  o’clock,  and  here  I  am  noiv 
(at  three  o’clock)  a  little  better.  But  I  am  not  fit  to  read, 
and  I  must  read  to-night.  After  watching  the  general 
character  pretty  closely,  I  became  quite  sure  that  Dolby  was 
wrong  on  the  length  of  the  stay  and  the  number  of  readings 
we  had  proposed  in  this  place.  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is 
one  of  the  national  peculiarities  that  what  they  want  must 
be  difficult  of  attainment.  I  therefore  a  few  days  ago  made 
a  coup  d’etat ,  and  altered  the  whole  scheme.  There  has  been 
a  great  storm  here  for  a  few  days,  and  the  streets,  though 
wet,  are  becoming  passable  again.  Dolby  and  Osgood  are 
out  in  it  to-day  on  a  variety  of  business,  and  left  in  grave 
and  solemn  state.  Scott  and  the  gasman  are  stricken  with 
dumb  concern,  not  having  received  one  single,  letter  from 
home  since  they  left.  What  their  wives  can  have  done  with 
the  letters  they  take  it  for  granted  they  have  written  is  the 
stormy  speculation  at  the  door  of  my  hall  dressing-room 
every  night. 

If  I  do  not  send  a  letter  to  Katie  by  this  mail,  it  will  be 
because  I  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  go  across  the  water  to 
Brooklyn  to-morrow  to  see  a  church,  in  which  it  is  proposed 
that  I  shall  read !  !  !  Horrible  visions  of  being  put  in  the 
pulpit  already  beset  me.  And  whether  the  audience  will  be 
in  pews  is  another  consideration  which  greatly  disturbs  my 
mind.  No  paper  ever  comes  out  without  a  leader  on  Dolby, 
who  of  course  reads  them  all,  and  never  can  understand  why 
I  don’t,  in  which  he  is  called  all  the  bad  names  in  (and  not  in) 
the  language. 
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We  always  call  him  P.  H.  Dolby  now,  in  consequence  of 
one  of  these  graceful  specimens  of  literature  describing  him 
as  the  ‘pudding-headed.’ 

I  fear  that  when  we  travel  he  will  have  to  be  always  before 
me,  so  that  I  may  not  see  him  six  times  in  as  many  weeks. 
However,  I  shall  have  done  a  fourth  of  the  whole  this  very 
next  week ! 


Friday. 

I  managed  to  read  last  night,  but  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do.  To-day  I  am  so  very  unwell,  that  I  have  sent  for  a  doc¬ 
tor;  he  has  just  been,  and  is  in  doubt  whether  I  shall  not  have 
to  stop  reading  for  a  while. 

Westminster  Hotel,  Irving  Place,  New  York, 
Monday,  Thirtieth  December,  1867. 

I  am  getting;  all  right  again.  I  have  not  been  Miss 

o  o  o  o  Dickens. 

well,  been  very  low,  and  have  been  obliged  to  have 
a  doctor;  a  very  agreeable  fellow  indeed,  who  soon  turned  out 
to  be  an  old  friend  of  Olliffe’s.1  He  has  set  me  on  my  legs 
and  taken  his  leave  ‘professionally,’  though  he  means  to  give 
me  a  call  now  and  then. 

No  news  here.  All  going  on  in  the  regular  way.  I  read 
in  that  church  I  told  you  of,  about  the  middle  of  January. 
It  is  wonderfully  seated  for  two  thousand  people,  and  is  as 
easy  to  speak  in  as  if  they  were  two  hundred.  The  people 
are  seated  in  pews,  and  we  let  the  pews.  I  stand  on  a  small 
platform  from  which  the  pulpit  will  be  removed  for  the  oc¬ 
casion!  !  I  emerge  from  the  vestry!  !  !  On  Friday  next  I 
shall  have  read  a  fourth  of  my  whole  list,  besides  having  had 
twelve  days’  holiday  when  I  first  came  out.  So  please  God 
I  shall  soon  get  to  the  half,  and  so  begin  to  work  hopefully 
round. 

I  suppose  you  were  at  the  Adelphi  on  Thursday  night  last. 
Nothing  is  being  played  here  scarcely  that  is  not  founded  on 
my  books — Cricket ,  Oliver  Twist ,  Our  Mutual  Friend ,  and  I 
don’t  know  what  else,  every  night.  I  can’t  get  down  Broad¬ 
way  for  my  own  portrait;  and  yet  I  live  almost  as  quietly  in 

.  1  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker. 
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this  hotel,  as  if  I  were  at  the  office,  and  go  in  and  out  by  a 
side  door  just  as  I  might  there. 

I  shall  be  curious  to  know  who  were  at  Gad’s  Hill  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  how  you  (as  they  say  in  this  country) 
4got  along.’  It  is  exceedingly  cold  here  again,  after  two  or 
three  quite  spring  days. 

Ever  your  affectionate  Father. 


1868 

NARRATIVE 

Charles  Dickens  remained  in  America  through  the  winter, 
returning  home  from  New  York  in  the  Russia ,  on  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  of  April.  His  letters  show  how  entirely  he  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  business  of  the  readings,  how  severely  his  health 
suffered  from  the  climate,  and  from  the  perpetual  travelling 
and  hard  work,  and  yet  how  he  was  able  to  battle  through 
to  the  end.  These  letters  are  also  full  of  allusions  to  the 
many  kind  and  dear  friends  who  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  pleasure  of  this  American  visit,  and  whose  love  and  at¬ 
tention  gave  a  touch  of  home  to  his  private  life,  and  left 
such  affection  and  gratitude  in  his  heart  as  he  could  never 
forget.  Many  of  these  friends  paid  visits  to  Gad’s  Hill; 
the  first  to  come  during  this  summer  being  Mr.  Longfellow, 
his  daughters,  and  Mr.  Appleton,  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Longfellow,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  of 
Cambridge. 

For  the  future,  there  were  to  be  no  more  Christmas 
numbers  of  All  the  Year  Round.  Observing  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  now  copied  in  all  directions,  Charles  Dickens 
supposed  them  likely  to  become  tiresome  to  the  public,  and 
so  determined  that  in  his  journal  they  should  be  discontinued. 

While  still  in  America,  he  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Messrs.  Chappell  to  give  a  series  of  farewell  readings  in 
England  to  commence  in  the  autumn  of  this  year.  So,  in 
October,  Charles  Dickens  started  off  again  for  a  tour  in  the 
provinces.  He  had  for  some  time  been  planning,  by  way 
of  a  novelty  for  this  series,  a  reading  from  the  murder  in 
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Oliver  Twist ,  but  findi  ng  it  very  horrible,  he  was  fearful  of 
trying  its  effect  for  the  first  time  on  a  public  audience.  It 
was  therefore  resolved,  that  a  trial  of  it  should  be  made  to 
a  limited  private  audience  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  on  the  evening 
of  the  Eighteenth  of  November.  This  trial  proved  eminently 
successful,  and  ‘The  Murder  from  Oliver  Twist ’  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  his  selections.  But  the  physical  ex¬ 
ertion  it  involved  was  far  greater  than  that  of  any  of  his 
previous  readings,  and  added  immensely  to  the  excitement  and 
exhaustion  which  they  caused  him. 

One  of  the  first  letters  of  the  year  from  America  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Cartwright,  of  surgical  and  artistic 
reputation,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  Charles  Dickens,  both  in 
his  professional  capacity  and  as  a  private  friend. 

The  letter  written  to  Mrs.  Cattermole,  in  May,  tells  of  the 
illness  of  Mr.  George  Cattermole.  This  dear  old  friend,  so 
associated  with  Charles  Dickens  and  his  works,  died  soon  after¬ 
wards,  and  the  letter  to  his  widow  shows  that  Charles  Dickens 
was  exerting  himself  in  her  behalf. 

We  make  use  of  the  very  short  note  addressed  to  Mr. 
John  Everett  Millais,  R.A.,1  because  it  is  the  only  one  he 
has  been  able  to  find  for  us. 

Mr.  Serle,  a  dramatic  author,  was  acting-manager  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1838,  when  his  acquaintance  with 
Charles  Dickens  first  began.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Serle  is  in 
answer  to  some  questions  as  to  the  subject  of  the  extension 
of  copyright  to  the  United  States. 

The  play  of  No  Thoroughfare  having  been  translated  into 
French  under  the  title  of  L’Abime ,  Charles  Dickens  went  over 
to  Paris  to  be  present  at  the  first  nig'ht  of  its  production. 

On  the  Twenty-sixth  of  September,  his  youngest  son, 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  (the  ‘Plorn’  so  often  mentioned), 
started  for  Australia,  to  join  his  brother  Alfred  Tennyson, 
who  was  already  established  there.  It  will  be  seen  by  his  own 
words  how  deeply  and  how  sadly  Charles  Dickens  felt  this 
parting.  In  October  of  this  year,  his  son  Henry  Fielding 
entered  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  as  an  under-graduate. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Parkinson,  to  whom  a  letter  is  addressed,  was  at 

i  Now  Sir  John  Millais,  Bart, 
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that  time  holding;  a  Government  appointment,  and  contribu¬ 
ting'  largely  to  journalism  and  periodical  literature. 

Westminster  Hotel,  Irving  Place,  Neav  York, 
Friday,  Third  January,  1868. 

Miss  My  dearest  Georgy, — To-night,  I  read  out 

Hogarth.  the  first  quarter  of  my  list.  It  seems  impossible 
to  devise  any  scheme  for  getting  the  tickets  into  the  people’s 
hands  without  the  intervention  of  speculators.  The  people 
will  not  help  themselves ;  and,  of  course,  the  speculators  and 
all  other  such  prowlers  throw  as  great  obstacles  in  Dolby’s 
way  (an  Englishman’s)  as  they  possibly  can.  He  may  be 
a  little  injudicious  into  the  bargain.  Last  night,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  met  one  of  the  ‘ushers’  (who  show  people  to  their 
seats)  coming  in  with  Kelly.  It  is  against  orders  that  any 
one  employed  in  front  should  go  out  during  the  readings, 
and  he  took  this  man  to  task  in  the  British  manner.  In¬ 
stantly  the  free  and  independent  usher  put  on  his  hat  and 
walked  off.  Seeing  which,  all  the  other  free  and  independent 
ushers  (some  twenty  in  number)  put  on  their  hats  and 
walked  off,  leaving  us  absolutely  devoid  and  destitute  of  a 
staff  for  to-night.  One  has  since  been  improvised;  but  it 
was  a  small  matter  to  raise  a  stir  and  ill  will  about,  especially 
as  one  of  our  men  was  equally  in  fault. 

We  have  a  regular  clerk,  a  Bostonian,  whose  name  is  Wild. 
He,  Osgood,  Dolby,  Kelly,  Scott,  George  the  gasman,  and 
perhaps  a  boy  or  two,  constitute  my  bod}^-guard.  It  seems 
a  large  number  of  people,  but  the  business  cannot  be  done 
with  fewer.  The  speculators  buying  the  front  seats  to  sell 
at  a  premium  (and  we  have  found  instances  of  this  being 
done  by  merchants  in  good  position!),  and  the  public  per¬ 
petually  pitching  into  Dolby  for  selling  them  back  seats,  the 
result  is  that  they  won’t  have  the  back  seats,  send  back  their 
tickets,  write  and  print  volumes  on  the  subject,  and  deter 
others  from  coming. 

Tell  Plom,  with  my  love,  that  I  think  he  will  find  him¬ 
self  much  interested  at  that  college,1  and  that  it  is  very  likely 
he  may  make  some  acquaintances  there  that  will  hereafter  be 

i  The  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. 
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pleasant  and  useful  to  him.  Sir  Sydney  Dacres  is  the  best 
of  friends.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hulkes  by  this  post, 
wherein  the  boy  encloses  a  violet,  now  lying  on  the  table  be¬ 
fore  me.  Let  her  know  that  it  arrived  safely,  and  retain¬ 
ing  its  colour.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  Mary  would  have 
asked  Chorley  for  Christmas  Day,  and  am  very  glad  that 
she  ultimately  did  so.  I  am  sorry  that  Harry  lost  his  prize, 
but  believe  it  was  not  his  fault.  Let  him  know  that ,  with  my 
love.  I  would  have  written  to  him  by  this  mail  in  answer 
to  his,  but  for  other  occupation.  Did  I  tell  you  that  my 
landlord  made  me  a  drink  (brandy,  rum,  and  snow  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredients)  called  a  ‘Rocky  Mountain  sneezer’?  Or 
that  the  favourite  drink  before  you  get  up  is  an  ‘eye-opener’? 
Or  that  Roberts  (second  landlord),  no  sooner  saw  me  on  the 
night  of  the  first  fire,  than,  with  his  property  blazing,  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  taking  me  down  into  a  roomful  of  hot  smoke  to 
drink  brandy-and-water  with  him?  We  have  not  been  on 
fire  again,  by  the  bye,  more  than  once. 

There  has  been  another  fall  of  snow,  succeeded  by  a  heavy 
thaw.  I  have  laid  down  my  sledge,  and  taken  up  my  car¬ 
riage  again  in  consequence.  I  am  nearly  all  right,  but  can¬ 
not  get  rid  of  an  intolerable  cold  in  the  head.  No  more 
news. 


Parker  House,  Boston,  U.S.,  Fourth  January,  1868. 

I  write  to  you  by  this  opportunity,  though  I  Miss 
really  have  nothing  to  tell  you.  The  work  is  Hogarth* 
hard  and  the  climate  is  hard.  We  made  a  tremendous  hit 
last  night  with  Nickleby  and  ‘Boots,’  which  the  Bostonians 
certainly  on  the  whole  appreciate  more  than  Copperfield! 
Dolby’s  business  at  night  is  a  mere  nothing,  for  these  people 
are  so  accustomed  to  take  care  of  themselves,  that  one  of 
these  immense  audiences  will  fall  into  their  places  with  an 
ease  amazing  to  a  frequenter  of  St.  James’s  Hall.  And  the 
certainty  with  which  they  are  all  in,  before  I  go  on,  is  a 
very  acceptable  mark  of  respect.  I  must  add,  too,  that  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  conventional  familiarity  in  the  use  of  one’s 
name  in  the  newspapers  as  ‘Dickens,’  ‘Charlie,’  and  what  not, 
I  do  not  in  the  least  see  that  familiarity  in  the  writers  them- 
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selves.  An  inscrutable  tone  obtains  in  journalism,  which  a 
stranger  cannot  understand.  If  I  say  in  common  courtesy 
to  one  of  them,  when  Dolby  introduces,  ‘I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  your  interest  in  me,’  or  so  forth,  he  seems  quite 
shocked,  and  has  a  bearing  of  perfect  modesty  and  propriety. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  they  suppose  their  printed 
tone  to  be  the  public’s  love  of 'smartness,  but  it  is  immensely 
difficult  to  make  out.  All  I  can  as  yet  make  out  is,  that  my 
perfect  freedom  from  bondage,  and  at  any  moment  to  go 
on  or  leave  off,  or  otherwise  do  as  I  like,  is  the  only  safe 
position  to  occupy. 

Again;  there  are  two  apparently  irreconcilable  contrasts 
here.  Down  below  in  this  hotel  every  night  are  the  bar 
loungers,  dram  drinkers,  drunkards,  swaggerers,  loafers, 
that  one  might  find  in  a  Boucicault  play.  Within  half  an 
hour  is  Cambridge,  where  a  delightful  domestic  life — simple, 
self-respectful,  cordial,  and  affectionate — is  seen  in  an  ad¬ 
mirable  aspect.  All  New  England  is  primitive  and  puritan¬ 
ical.  All  about  and  around  it  is  a  puddle  of  mixed  human 
mud,  with  no  such  quality  in  it.  Perhaps  I  may  in  time  sift 
out  some  tolerably  intelligible  whole,  but  I  certainly  have  not 
done  so  yet.  It  is  a  good  sign,  may  be,  that  it  all  seems  im¬ 
mensely  more  difficult  tp  understand  than  it  was  when  I  was 
here  before. 

Felton  left  two  daughters.  I  have  only  seen  the  eldest, 
a  very  sensible,  frank,  pleasant  girl  of  eight-and-twenty, 
perhaps,  rather  like  him  in  the  face.  A  striking-looking 
daughter  of  Hawthorn’s  (who  is  also  dead)  came  into  my 
room  last  night.  The  day  has  slipped  on  to  three  o’clock, 
hence  this  sudden  break  off.  Ever  affectionately. 

Westminster  Hotel,  New  York, 

Sunday,  Twelfth  January,  1868. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — First,  of  the  play.1  I  am 
truly  delighted  to  learn  that  it  made  so  great  a 
success,  and  I  hope  I  may  yet  see  it  on  the  Adelphi 
You  have  had  a  world  of  trouble  and  work  with  it, 
but  I  hope  will  be  repaid  in  some  degree  by  the  pleasure  of  a 

i  No  Thoroughfare. 


Mr.  W. 

Wilkie 

Collins. 

boards. 
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triumph.  Even  for  the  alteration  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
act  (of  which  you  tell  me  in  your  letter  received  yesterday), 
I  was  fully  prepared,  for  I  could  not  see  the  original  effect 
in  the  reading  of  the  play,  and  could  not  make  it  go.  I 
agree  with  Webster  in  thinking  it  best  that  Obenreizer  should 
die  on  the  stage ;  but  no  doubt  that  point  is  disposed  of. 
In  reading  the  play  before  the  representation,  I  felt  that  it 
was  too  long,  and  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary 
explanation.  Those  points  are,  no  doubt,  disposed  of  too  by 
this  time. 

We  shall  do  nothing  with  it  on  this  side.  Pirates  are  pro¬ 
ducing  their  own  wretched  versions  in  all  directions,  thus  (as 
Wills  would  say)  anticipating  and  glutting  ‘the  market.’ 
I  registered  our  play  as  the  property  of  Ticknor  and  Fields, 
American  citizens.  But,  besides  that  the  law  on  the  point  is 
extremely  doubtful,  the  manager  of  the  Museum  Theatre, 
Boston,  instantly  announced  his  version.  (You  may  sup¬ 
pose  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  done,  when  I  tell  you  that  it 
was  playing  within  ten  days  of  the  arrival  out  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  numbef. )  Thereupon  Ticknor  and  Fields  gave  him 
notice  that  he  mustn’t  play  it.  Unto  which  he  replied,  that 
he  meant  to  play  it  and  would  play  it.  Of  course  he  knew 
very  well  that  if  an  injunction  were  applied  for  against  him, 
there  would  be  an  immediate  howl  against  my  persecution  of 
an  innocent,  and  he  played  it.  Then  the  noble  host  of  pirates 
rushed  in,  and  it  is  being  done,  in  some  mangled  form  or 
other,  everywhere. 

It  touches  me  to  read  what  you  write  of  your  poor  mother. 
But,  of  course,  at  her  age,  each  winter  counts  heavily.  Do 
give  her  my  love,  and  tell  her  that  I  asked  you  about  her. 

Being  in  Boston  last  Sunday,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go 
over  the  medical  school,  and  survey  the  holes  and  corners  in 
which  that  extraordinary  murder  was  done  by  Webster. 
There  was  the  furnace — stinking  horribly,  as  if  the  dis¬ 
membered  pieces  were  still  inside  it — and  there  are  all  the 
grim  spouts,  and  sinks,  and  chemical  appliances,  and  what 
not.  At  dinner,  afterwards,  Longfellow  told  me  a  terrific 
story.  He  dined  with  Webster  within  a  year  of  the  murder, 
one  of  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve.  As  they  sat  at  their  wine, 
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Webster  suddenly  ordered  the  lights  to  be  turned  out,  and  a 
bowl  of  some  burning  mineral  to  be  placed  on  the  table,  that 
the  guests  might  see  how  ghostly  it  made  them  look.  As  each 
man  stared  at  all  the  rest  in  the  weird  light,  all  were  horri¬ 
fied  to  see  Webster  with  a  rope  round  his  neck ,  holding  it  up, 
over  the  bowl,  with  his  head  jerked  on  one  side,  and  his  tongue 
lolled  out  representing  a  man  being  hanged ! 

Poking  into  his  life  and  character,  I  find  (what  I  would 
have  staked  my  head  upon)  that  he  was  always  a  cruel  man. 
— My  dear  Wilkie,  Yours  ever  affectionately. 


Miss 

Hogarth. 


Westminster  Hotel,  New  York,  Sunday,  Twelfth  January,  1868. 

My  dearest  Georgy, — As  I  am  off  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  this  evening,  I  may  as  well  post  my  letter 
here.  I  have  scarcely  a  word  of  news.  My  cold  steadily  re¬ 
fuses  to  leave  me;  but  otherwise  I  am  as  right  as  one  can 
hope  to  be  under  this  heavy  work.  My  New  York  readings 
are  over  (except  four  farewell  nights  in  April),  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  relief  of  being  out  of  my  hardest  hall.  Last 
Friday  night,  though  it  was  only  Nickleby  anti  ‘Boots,’  I 
was  again  dead  beat  at  the  end,  and  was  once  more  laid  upon 
a  sofa.  But  the  faintness  went  off  after  a  little  while.  We 
have  now  cold,  bright,  frosty  weather,  without  snow — the  best 
weather  for  me. 

Having  been  in  great  trepidation  about  the  play,  I  am 
correspondingly  elated  by  the  belief  that  it  really  is  a  suc¬ 
cess.  No  doubt  the  unnecessary  explanations  will  have  been 
taken  out,  and  the  flatness  of  the  last  act  fetched  up.  At 
some  points  I  could  have  done  wonders  to  it,  in  the  way  of 
screwing  it  up  sharply  and  picturesquely,  if  I  could  have  re¬ 
hearsed  it.  Your  account  of  the  first  night  interested  me 
immensely,  but  I  was  afraid  to  open  the  letter  until  Dolby 
rushed  in  with  the  opened  Times. 

On  Wednesday  I  come  back  here  for  my  four  church  read¬ 
ings  at  Brooklyn.  Each  evening  an  enormous  ferry-boat 
will  convey  me  and  my  state  carriage  (not  to  mention  half 
a  dozen  waggons,  and  any  number  of  people,  and  a  few  score 
of  horses)  across  the  river,  and  will  bring  me  back  again. 
The  sale  of  tickets  there  was  an  amazing  scene.  The  noble 
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army  of  speculators  are  now  furnished  (this  is  literally  true, 
and  I  am  quite  serious),  each  man  with  a  straw  mattress,  a 
little  bag  of  bread  and  meat,  two  blankets,  and  a  bottle  of 
whiskey.  With  this  outfit  they  lie  down  in  line  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  the  whole  night  before  the  tickets  are  sold,  generally 
taking  up  their  positions  at  about  ten.  It  being  severely 
cold  at  Brooklyn,  they  made  an  immense  bonfire  in  the  street 
— a  narrow  street  of  wooden  houses ! — which  the  police  turned 
out  to  extinguish.  A  general  fight  then  took  place,  out  of 
which  the  people  farthest  off  in  the  line  rushed  bleeding 
when  they  saw  a  chance  of  displacing  others  near  the  door, 
and  put  their  mattresses  in  those  places,  and  then  held  on 
by  the  iron  rails.  At  eight  in  the  morning  Dolby  appeared 
with  the  tickets  in  a  portmanteau.  He  was  immediately 
saluted  with  a  roar  of  ‘Halloa,  Dolby !  So  Charley  has  let 
you  have  the  carriage,  has  he,  Dolby!  How  is  he,  Dolby? 
Don’t  drop  the  tickets,  Dolby.  Look  alive,  Dolby !’  etc.  etc. 
etc.,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  proceeded  to  business,  and  con¬ 
cluded  (as  usual)  by  giving  universal  dissatisfaction. 

We  have  an  excellent  gasman,  who  is  well  up  to  that  de¬ 
partment.  We  have  enlarged  the  large  staff  by  another 
clerk,  yet  even  now  the  preparation  of  such  an  immense 
number  of  new  tickets  constantly,  and  the  keeping  and  check¬ 
ing  of  the  accounts,  keep  them  hard  at  it.  And  they  get  so 
oddly  divided !  Kelly  is  at  Philadelphia,  another  man  at 
Baltimore,  two  others  are  stamping  tickets  at  the  top  of  this 
house,  another  is  cruising  over  New  England,  and  Osgood  will 
come  on  duty  to-morrow  (when  Dolby  starts  off)  to  pick  me 
up  after  the  reading,  and  take  me  to  the  hotel,  and  mount 
guard  over  me,  and  bring  me  back  here.  You  see  that  even 
such  wretched  domesticity  as  Dolby  and  self  by  a  fireside  is 
broken  up  under  these  conditions. 

Dolby  has  been  twice  poisoned,  and  Osgood  once. 
Morgan’s  sharpness  has  discovered  the  cause.  When  the 
snow  is  deep  upon  the  ground,  and  the  partridges  cannot  get 
their  usual  food,  they  eat  something  (I  don’t  know  what,  if 
anybody  does)  which  does  not  poison  them ,  but  which  poisons 
the  people  who  eat  them.  The  symptoms,  which  last  some 
twelve  hours,  are  violent  sickness,  cold  perspiration,  and  the 
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formation  of  some  detestable  mucus  in  the  stomach.  You 
may  infer  that  partridges  have  been  banished  from  our  bill 
of  fare.  The  appearance  of  our  sufferers  was  lamentable  in 
the  extreme. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the 
heat  of  the  intolerable  furnaces,  dry  the  hair  and  break  the 
nails  of  strangers?  There  is  not  a  complete  nail  in  the 
whole  British  suite,  and  my  hair  cracks  again  when  I  brush 
it.  (I  am  losing  my  hair  with  great  rapidity,  and  what  I 
don’t  lose  is  getting  very  gray.) 

I  think  this  is  all  my  poor  stock  of  intelligence.  By  the 
bye,  on  the  last  Sunday  in  the  old  year,  I  lost  my  old  year’s 
pocket-book,  ‘which,’  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  add,  ‘do  trouble 
me  mightily.’ 

Philadelphia,  Monday ,  Thirteenth  January,  1868. 

Miss  My  dearest  Mamie, — I  write  you  this  note,  a 

day  later  than  your  aunt’s,  not  because  I  have 
anything  to  add  to  the  little  I  have  told  her,  but  because  you 
may  like  to  have  it. 

We  arrived  here  last  night  towards  twelve  o’clock,  more 
than  an  hour  after  our  time.  This  is  one  of  the  immense 
American  hotels  (it  is  called  the  Continental)  ;  but  I  find  my¬ 
self  just  as  quiet  here  as  elsewhere.  Everything  is  very  good 
indeed,  the  waiter  is  German,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
house  servants  seem  to  be  coloured  people.  The  town  is  very 
clean,  and  the  day  is  as  blue  and  bright  as  a  fine  Italian  day. 
But  it  freezes  very  hard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Williams, 
with  a  couple  of  servants,  and  a  pretty  little  child-daughter, 
were  in  the  train  each  night,  and  I  talked  with  them  a  good 
deal.  They  are  reported  to  have  made  an  enormous  fortune 
by  acting  among  the  Californian  gold-diggers.  My  cold  is 
no  better,  for  the  cars  are  so  intolerably  hot,  that  I  was  often 
obliged  to  go  and  stand  upon  the  break  outside,  and  then  the 
frosty  air  was  biting  indeed.  The  great  man  of  this  place 
is  one  Mr.  Childs,  a  newspaper  proprietor,  who  was  waiting 
for  me  at  the  station  (always  called  depot  here)  with  his 
carriage. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  home  accounts  of  Christ- 
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mas  Day.  I  think  I  have  already  mentioned  that  we  were  in 
very  low  spirits  on  that  day.  I  began  to  be  unwell  with  my 
cold  that  morning,  and  a  long  day’s  travel  did  not  mend  the 
matter.  We  scarcely  spoke  (except  when  we  ate  our  lunch), 
and  sat  dolefully  staring  out  of  window.  I  had  a  few  affec¬ 
tionate  words  from  Chorley,  dated  from  my  room,  on  Christ¬ 
mas  morning,  and  will  write  him,  probably  by  this  mail,  a 
brief  acknowledgment.  I  find  it  necessary  (so  oppressed  am 
I  with  this  American  catarrh,  as  they  call  it)  to  dine  at 
three  o’clock  instead  of  four,  that  I  may  have  more  time  to 
get  voice,  so  that  the  days  are  short  and  letter-writing  is 
not  easy. 

If  I  could  only  get  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  hold  my 
head  up  and  dispense  with  my  pocket-handkerchief  for  five 
minutes,  I  should  be  all  right. 


Westminster  Hotel,  Irving  Place,  New  York, 
Wednesday,  Fifteenth  January,  1868. 

My  dear  Charley, — Finding  your  letter  here  Mr 
this  afternoon  on  my  return  from  Philadelphia  Charles 

•J  Dirkpns 

(where  I  have  been  reading  two  nights),  I  take 
advantage  of  a  spare  half-hour  in  which  to  answer  it  at  once, 
though  it  will  not  leave  here  until  Saturday.  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  heard  of  the  play,  and  had  the  Times.  It  was  a  great 
relief  and  delight  to  me,  for  I  had  no  confidence  in  its  suc¬ 
cess.  Fechter  must  be  very  fine,  and  I  should  greatly  like 
to  see  him  play  the  part. 

I  have  not  been  very  well  generally,  and  am  oppressed 
(and  I  begin  to  think  that  I  probably  shall  be  until  I  leave) 
by  a  true  American  cold,  which  I  hope,  for  the  comfort  of 
human  nature,  may  be  peculiar  to  only  one  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  The  work,  too,  is  very  severe.  But 
I  am  going  on  at  the  same  tremendous  rate  everywhere. 
Doctor  Marigold  made  a  great  hit  here,  and  is  looked  forward 
to  at  Boston  with  especial  interest.  I  go  to  Boston  for  an¬ 
other  fortnight,  on  end,  the  twenty-fourth  of  February.  The 
railway  journeys  distress  me  greatly.  I  get  out  into  the  open 
air  (upon  the  break),  and  it  snows  and  blows,  and  the  train 
bumps,  and  the  steam  flies  at  me,  until  I  am  driven  in  again. 
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I  will  not  pass  my  original  bound  of  eighty-four  readings 
in  all.  My  mind  was  made  up  as  to  that  long  ago.  It  will 
be  quite  enough.  What  with  travelling,  and  getting  ready 
for  reading,  and  reading,  the  days  are  pretty  fully  occupied. 
Not  the  less  so  because  I  rest  very  indifferently  at  night. 

The  people  are  exceedingly  kind  and  considerate,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  be  most  hospitable  besides.  But  I  cannot  accept  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  never  go  out,  except  at  Boston,  or  I  should  not 
be  fit  for  the  labour.  When  Dolby  leaves  me,  Osgood,  a  part¬ 
ner  in  Ticknor  and  Fields’  publishing  firm,  has  to  go  into  the 
hall  from  the  platform-door  every  night,  and  see  how  the 
public  are  seating  themselves.  It  is  very  odd  to  see  how 
hard  he  finds  it  to  look  a  couple  of  thousand  people  in  the 
face,  on  which  head,  by  the  bye,  I  notice  the  papers  to  take 
‘Mr.  Dickens’  extraordinary  composure’  (their  great  phrase) 
rather  ill,  and  on  the  whole  to  imply  that  it  would  be  taken 
as  a  suitable  compliment  if  I  would  stagger  on  to  the  plat¬ 
form  and  instantly  drop,  overpowered  by  the  spectacle  be¬ 
fore  me. 

Dinner  is  announced  (by  Scott,  with  a  stiff  neck  and  a 
sore  throat),  and  I  must  break  off  with  love  to  Bessie  and 
the  incipient  Wenerableses.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
your  distinguished  parent  that  Philadelphia  has  discovered 
that  ‘he  is  not  like  the  descriptions  we  have  read  of  him  at 
the  little  red  desk.  He  is  not  at  all  foppish  in  appearance. 
He  wears  a  heavy  moustache  and  a  Vandyke  beard,  and  looks 
like  a  well-to-do  Philadelphian  gentleman.’ — Ever,  my  dear 
Charley,  Your  affectionate  Father. 

.  PS. — Your  paper  is  remarkably  good.  There  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  you  can  write  constantly  for  A.  Y.  R.  I 
am  very  pleased  with  it. 

Westminster  Hotel,  New  York,  Tuesday,  Twenty-first  January,  1868. 

Miss  My  dearest  Georgy, — I  finished  my  church 

Hogarth.  to-night.  It  is  Mrs.  Stowe’s  brother’s,  and  a  most 

wonderful  place  to  speak  in.  We  had  it  enormously  full  last 
night  ( Marigold  and  ‘Trial’),  but  it  scarcely  required  an 
effort;  Mr.  Ward  Beecher  (Mrs.  Stowe’s  brother’s  name) 
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being  present  in  his  pew.  I  sent  to  invite  him  to  come  round 
before  he  left;  and  I  found  him  to  be  an  unostentatious, 
straightforward,  and  agreeable  fellow. 

*  My  cold  sticks  to  me,  and  I  can  scarcely  exaggerate  what 
I  sometimes  undergo  from  sleeplessness.  The  day  before  yes¬ 
terday  I  could  get  no  rest  until  morning,  and  could  not  get 
up  before  twelve.  This  morning  the  same.  I  rarely  take 
any  breakfast  but  an  egg  and  a  cup  of  tea,  not  even  toast 
or  bread-and-butter.  My  dinner  at  three,  and  a  little  quail  or 
some  such  light  thing  when  I  come  home  at  night,  is  my 
daily  fare.  At  the  Hall  I  have  established  the  custom  of 
taking  an  egg  beaten  up  in  sherry  before  going  in,  and  an¬ 
other  between  the  parts.  I  think  that  pulls  me  up;  at  all 
events,  I  have  since  had  no  return  of  faintness. 

As  the  men  work  very  hard,  and  always  with  their  hearts 
cheerfully  in  the  business,  I  cram  them  into  and  outside  of 
the  carriage,  to  bring  them  back  from  Brooklyn  with  me. 
The  other  night,  Scott  (with  a  portmanteau  across  his  knees 
and  a  wideawake  hat  low  down  upon  his  nose)  told  me  that 
he  had  presented  himself  for  admission  in  the  circus  (as  good 
as  Franconi’s,  by  the  bye),  and  had  been  refused.  ‘The  only 
theayter,’  he  said  in  a  melancholy  way,  ‘as  I  was  ever  in  my 
life  turned  from  the  door  of.’  Says  Kelly:  ‘There  must 
have  been  some  mistake,  Scott,  because  George  and  me  went, 
and  wre  said,  “Mr.  Dickens’  staff,”  and  they  passed  us  to  the 
best  seats  in  the  house.  Go  again,  Scott.’  ‘No,  I  thank 
you,  Kelly,’  says  Scott, -more  melancholy  than  before,  ‘I’m 
not  a-going  to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  being  refused 
again.  It ’s  the  only  theayter  as  I  was  ever  turned  from  the 
door  of,  and  it  shan’t  be  done  twice.  But  it ’s  a  beastly 
country!’  ‘Scott,’  interposed  Majesty,  ‘don’t  you  express 
your  opinions  about  the  country.’  ‘No,  sir,’  says  Scott,  ‘I 
never  do,  please,  sir,  but  when  you  are  turned  from  the  door 
of  the  only  theayter  you  was  ever  turned  from,  sir,  and  when 
the  beasts  in  railway  cars  spits  tobacco  over  your  boots,  you 
(privately)  find  yourself  in  a  beastly  country.’ 

I  expect  shortly  to  get  myself  snowed  up  on  some  railway 
or  other,  for  it  is  snowing  hard  now,  and  I  begin  to  move  to¬ 
morrow.  There  is  so  much  floating  ice  in  the  river  that  we 
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are  obliged  to  leave  a  pretty  wide  margin  of  time  for  getting 
over  the  ferry  to  read. 

Philadelphia,  Thursday,  Twenty-third  January,  1868.  * 

Miss  When  I  wrote  to  your  aunt  by  the  last  mail,  I 

accidentally  omitted  to  touch  upon  the  question 
of  helping  Anne.  So  I  will  begin  in  this  present  writing 
with  reference  to  her  sad  position.  I  think  it  will  be  best  for 
you  to  be  guided  by  an  exact  knowledge  of  her  wants.  Try 
to  ascertain  from  herself  what  means  she  has,  whether  her 
sick  husband  gets  what  he  ought  to  have,  whether  she  is 
pinched  in  the  articles  of  necessary  clothing,  bedding,  or  the 
like  of  that ;  add  to  this  intelligence  your  own  observation  of 
the  state  of  things  about  her,  and  supply  what  she  most  wants, 
and  help  her  where  you  find  the  greatest  need.  The  question, 
in  the  case  of  so  old  and  faithful  a  servant,  is  not  one  of  so 
much  or  so  little  money  on  my  side,  but  how  most  efficiently 
to  ease  her  mind  and  help  her.  To  do  this  at  once  kindly  and 
sensibly  is  the  only  consideration  by  which  you  have  to  be 
guided.  Take  carte  blanche  from  me  for  all  the  rest. 

My  Washington  week  is  the  first  week  in  February,  be¬ 
ginning  on  Monday,  third.  The  tickets  are  sold,  and  the 
President  is  coming,  and  the  chief  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  leaders  of  parties,  and  so  forth,  are  coming;  and,  as 
the  Holly  Tree  Boots  says :  ‘That  ’s  where  it  is,  don’t  you 
see !’ 

We  are  not  a  bit  too  soon  here,  for  the  whole  country  is 
beginning  to  be  stirred  and  shaken  by 'the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  and  trade  is  exceedingly  depressed,  and  will  be  more  so. 
Fanny  Kemble  lives  near  this  place,  but  had  gone  away  a  day 
before  my  first  visit  here.  She  is  going  to  read  in  February 
or  March.  Du  Chaillu  has  been  lecturing  out  West  about 
the  gorilla,  and  has  been  to  see  me ;  I  saw  the  Cunard  steamer 
Persia  out  in  the  stream,  yesterday,  beautifully  smart,  her 
flags  flying,  all  her  steam  up,  and  she  only  waiting  for  her 
mails  to  slip  away.  She  gave  me  a  horrible  touch  of  home¬ 
sickness. 

When  the  First  of  March  arrives,  and  I  can  say  ‘next 
month,’  I  shall  begin  to  grow  brighter.  A  fortnight’s  read- 
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ing  in  Boston,  too,  will  help  me  on  gaily,  I  hope  (the  work 
so  far  off  tells).  It  is  impossible  for  two  people  to  be  more 
affectionately  attached  to  a  third,  I  really  believe,  than  Fields 
and  his  wife  are  to  me;  and  they  are  a  landmark  in  the 
prospect. 


Baltimore,  Wednesday,  Twenty-ninth  January,  1868. 

As  I  have  an  hour  to  spare,  before  starting  to  Miss 
Philadelphia,  I  begin  my  letter  this  morning.  It  HOt,arth- 
has  been  snowing  hard  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  though 
this  place  is  as  far  south  as  Valentia  in  Spain. 

They  are  a  bright  responsive  people  here,  and  very  pleas¬ 
ant  to  read  to.  I  have  rarely  seen  so  many  fine  faces  in  an 
audience.  I  read  here  in  a  charming  little  opera-house  built 
by  a  society  of  Germans,  quite  a  delightful  place  for  the 
purpose.  I  stand  on  the  stage,  with  a  drop-curtain  down, 
and  my  screen  before  it.  The  whole  scene  is  very  pretty  and 
complete,  and  the  audience  have  a  ‘ring’  in  them  that  sounds 
in  the  ear.  Distances  and  travelling  have  obliged  us  to  re¬ 
duce  the  list  of  readings  by  two,  leaving  eighty -two  in  all. 
Of  course  we  afterwards  discovered  that  we  had  finally  settled 
the  list  on  a  Friday !  I  shall  be  halfway  through  it  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  of  course,  on  a  Friday  also,  and  my  birthday ! 

Dolby  and  Osgood,  who  do  the  most  ridiculous  things  to 
keep  me  in  spirits  (I  am  often  very  heavy,  and  rarely  sleep 
much),  have  decided  to  have  a  walking-match  at  Boston,  on 
Saturday,  Twenty-ninth  February.  Beginning  this  design 
in  Joke,  they  have  become  tremendously  in  earnest,  and  Dolby 
has  actually  sent  home  (much  to  his  opponent’s  terror)  for  a 
pair  of  seamless  socks  to  walk  in.  Our  men  are  hugely 
excited  on  the  subject,  and  continually  make  bets  on  ‘the 
men.’  Fields  and  I  are  to  walk  out  six  miles^  and  ‘the  men’ 
are  to  turn  and  walk  round  us.  Neither  of  them  has  the  least  . 
idea  what  twelve  miles  at  a  pace  is.  Being  requested  by  both 
to  give  them  ‘a  breather’  yesterday,  I  gave  them  a  stiff  one 
of  five  miles  over  a  bad  road  in  the  snow,  half  the  distance 
uphill.  I  took  them  at  a  pace  of  four  miles  and  a  half  an 
hour,  and  you  never  beheld  such  objects  as  they  were  when 
we  got  back;  both  smoking  like  factories,  and  both  obliged 
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to  change  everything  before  they  could  come  to  dinner. 
They  have  the  absurdest  ideas  of  what  are  tests  of  walking 
power,  and  continually  get  up  in  the  maddest  manner  and 
see  how  high  they  can  kick  the  wall !  The  wainscot  here, 
in  one  place,  is  scored  all  over  with  their  pencil-marks.  To 
see  them  doing  this — Dolby,  a  big  man,  and  Osgood,  a  very 
little  one,  is  ridiculous  beyond  description. 


Baltimore,  Wednesday,  Twenty-ninth  January,  18G8. 

Mr.  Samuel  My  dear  Cart  weight, — -As  I  promised  to  re- 
Cartwnght.  pQrt  myself  to  you  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 

and  as  I  have  some  leisure  this  morning,  I  am  going  to  lighten 
my  conscience  by  keeping  my  tvord. 

I  am  going  on  at  a  great  pace  and  with  immense  success. 
Next  week,  at  Washington,  I  shall,  please  God,  have  got 
through  half  my  readings.  The  remaining  half  are  all  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  they  will  carry  me  into  the  third  week  of  April. 
It  is  very  hard  work,  but  it  is  brilliantly  paid.  The  changes 
that  I  find  in  the  country  generally  (this  place  is  the  least 
changed  of  any  I  have  yet  seen)  exceed  my  utmost  expecta¬ 
tions.  I  had  been  in  New  York  a  couple  of  days  before  I 
began  to  recognise  it  at  all;  and  the  handsomest  part  of 
Boston  was  a  black  swamp  when  I  saw  it  five-and-twenty  years 
ago.  Considerable  advances,  too,  have  been  made  socially. 

One  of  the  most  comical  spectacles  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
life  was  ‘church,’  with  a  heavy  sea  on,  in  the  saloon  of  the 
Cunard  steamer  coming  out.  The  officiating  minister,  an 
extremely  modest  young  man,  was  brought  in  between  two  big 
stewards,  exactly  as  if  he  were  coming  up  to  the  scratch  in 
a  prize-fight.  The  ship  was  rolling  and  pitching  so,  that  the 
two  big  stewards  had  to  stop  and  watch  their  opportunity  of 
making  a  dart  at  the  reading-desk  with  their  reverend  charge, 
during  which  pause  he  held  on,  now  by  one  steward  and  now 
by  the  other,  with  the  feeblest  expression  of  countenance 
and  no  legs  whatever..  At  length  they  made  a  dart  at  the 
wrong  moment,  and  one  steward  was  immediately  beheld 
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alone  in  the  extreme  perspective,  while  the  other  and  the 
reverend  gentleman  held  on  by  the  mast  in  the  middle  of  the 
saloon — which  the  latter  embraced  with  both  arms,  as  if  it 
were  his  wife.  All  this  time  the  congregation  was  breaking 
up  into  sects  and  sliding  away;  every  sect  (as  in  nature) 
pounding  the  other  sect.  And  when  at  last  the  reverend 
gentleman  had  been  tumbled  into  his  place,  the  desk  (a  loose 
one,  put  upon  the  dining-table)  deserted  from  the  church 
bodily,  and  went  over  to  the  purser.  The  scene  was  so 
extraordinarily  ridiculous,  and  was  made  so  much  more  so  by 
the  exemplary  gravity  of  all  concerned  in  it,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  before  the  service  began. 

This  is  one  of  the  places  where  Butler  carried  it  with  so 
high  a  hand  in  the  war,  and  where  the  ladies  used  to  spit 
when  they  passed  a  Northern  soldier.  It  still  wears,  I  fancy, 
a  look  of  sullen  remembrance.  (The  ladies  are  remarkably 
handsome,  with  an  Eastern  look  upon  them,  dress  with  a 
strong  sense  of  colour,  and  make  a  brilliant  audience.)  The 
ghost  of  slavery  haunts  the  houses ;  and  the  old,  untidy,  in¬ 
capable,  lounging,  shambling  black  serves  you  as  a  free  man. 
Free  of  course  he  ought  to  be;  but  the  stupendous  absurdity 
of  making  him  a  voter  glares  out  of  every  roll  of  his  eye, 
stretch  of  his  mouth,  and  bump  of  his  head.  I  have  a 
strong  impression  that  the  race  must  fade  out  of  the  States 
very  fast.  It  never  can  hold  its  own  against  a  striving, 
restless,  shifty  people.  In  the  penitentiary  here,  the  other 
day,  in  a  room  full  of  all  blacks  (too  dull  to  be  taught 
any  of  the  work  in  hand),  was  one  young  brooding  fellow, 
very  like  a  black  rhinoceros.  He  sat  glowering  at  life,  as 
if  it  were  just  endurable  at  dinner  time,  until  four  of  his 
fellows  began  to  sing,  most  unmelodiously,  a  part  song.  He 
then  set  up  a  dismal  howl,  and  pounded  his  face  on  a  form. 
I  took  him  to  have  been  rendered  quite  desperate  by  having 
learnt  anything.  I  send  my  kind  regard  to  Mrs.  Cart¬ 
wright,  and  sincerely  hope  that  she  and  you  have  no  new 
family  distresses  or  anxieties.  I  am  always,  my  dear  Cart¬ 
wright,  Cordially  yours. 
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Philadelphia,  Thirty-first  January ,  1868. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Your  letter,  dated  on  the 
eleventh,  reached  me  here  this  morning.  Mine 
will  be  brief,  as  it  must  go  on  to  New  York  pres¬ 
ently,  and  there  is  much  snow  on  the  Line. 

I  am  indeed  delighted  by  your  account  of  the  Play,  and 
do  begin  to  believe  that  I  shall  see  it!  Every  word  of  your 
account  of  your  last  visit  ‘Behind5  I  have  read — and  shall 
read — again  and  again. 

Of  Mr.  Barrett  I  have  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing. 
Wherever  I  go  they  play  my  books,  with  my  name  in  big 
letters.  Oliver  Twist  was  at  Baltimore  when  I  left  it  last 
Wednesday.  Pickwick  is  here,  and  Dot  and  the  Carrier  are 
here.  Pickwick  was  at  New  York  too  when  I  last  passed 
that  way;  so  was  Our  Mutual  Friend;  so  was  No  Thorough¬ 
fare. 

We  are  getting  now  among  smaller  halls,  but  the 
audiences  are  immense.  Marigold  here  last  night  (for  the 
first  time)  bowled  Philadelphia  clean  over.  I  go  on  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to-morrow  morning,  and  shall  be  halfway  through 
my  Readings  on  Friday,  my  birthday.  God  bless  you. 

Ever  affectionately. 

Philadelphia,  Friday,  Thirty-first  January,  1868. 

Miss  My  dearest  Mamie, — From  a  letter  Wilkie  has 

written  to  me,  it  seems  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  No  Thoroughfare  drama  is  a  real,  genuine,  and  great 
success.  It  is  drawing  immensely,  and  seems  to  ‘go5  with 
great  effect  and  applause. 

Doctor  Marigold  here  last  night  (for  the  first  time)  was  an 
immense  success,  and  all  Philadelphia  is  going  to  rush  at 
once  for  tickets  for  the  two  Philadelphian  farewells  the  week 
after  next.  The  tickets  are  to  be  sold  to-morrow,  and  great 
excitement  is  anticipated  in  the  streets.  Dolby  not  being 
here,  a  clerk  will  sell,  and  will  probably  wish  himself  dead 
before  he  has  done  with  it. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Chorley  writes  to  you  on  the  legacy 
question  because  he  wishes  you  to  understand  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  his  changing  his  mind,  and  at  the  bottom  I 
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descry  an  honest  desire  to  pledge  himself  as  strongly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  You  may  receive  it  in  that  better  spirit,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken.  I  am  now  going  out  in  a  sleigh  (and  four)  with 
unconceivable  dignity  and  grandeur. 

Third  February,  1868. 

1  Articles  of  agreement  entered  into  at  Baltimore,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  this  Third  day  of  February  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  between  George  Dolby,  British  subject,  alias  the  Man 
of  Ross,  and  James  R.  Osgood,  American  citizen,  alias  the 
Boston  Bantam. 

Whereas,  some  Bounce  having  arisen  between  the  above 
men  in  reference  to  feats  of  pedestrianism  and  agility,  they 
have  agreed  to  settle  their  differences  and  prove  who  is  the 
better  man,  by  means  of  a  walking-match  for  two  hats  a 
side  and  the  glory  of  their  respective  countries ;  and  whereas 
they  agree  that  the  said  match  shall  come  off,  whatsoever  the 
weather,  on  the  Mill  Dam  Road  outside  Boston,  on  Saturday, 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  this  present  month ;  and  whereas  they 
agree  that  the  personal  attendants  on  themselves  during  the 
the  whole  walk,  and  also  the  umpires  and  starters  and 
declarers  of  victory  in  the  match  shall  be  James  T.  Fields 
of  Boston,  known  in  sporting  circles  as  Massachusetts 
Jemmy,  and  Charles  Dickens  of  Falstaff’s  Gad’s  Hill,  whose 
surprising  performances  (without  the  least  variation)  on 
that  truly  national  instrument,  the  American  catarrh,  have 
won  for  him  the  well-merited  title  of  the  Gad’s  Hill  Gasper: 

1.  The  men  are  to  be  started,  on  the  day  appointed,  by 
Massachusetts  Jemmy  and  The  Gasper. 

2.  Jemmy  and  The  Gasper  are,  on  some  previous  day,  to 
walk  out  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  four  miles  an  hour  by 
The  Gasper’s  watch,  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  At  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  that  one  hour  and  a  half  they  are  to  carefully  note 
the  place  at  which  they  halt.  On  the  match’s  coming  off 
they  are  to  station  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  at 
that  precise  point,  and  the  men  (keeping  clear  of  them  and 

t 

1  It  was  at  Baltimore  that  Charles  Dickens  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  walking-match,  which  should  take  place  on  his  return  to  Boston,  and 
he  drew  up  a  set  of  humorous  ‘articles.’ 
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of  each  other)  are  to  turn  round  them,  right  shoulder  in¬ 
ward,  and  walk  back  to  the  starting  point.  The  man  de¬ 
clared  by  them  to  pass  the  starting  point  first  is  to  be  the 
victor  and  the  winner  of  the  match. 

3.  No  jostling  or  fouling  allowed. 

4.  All  cautions  or  orders  issued  to  the  men  by  the  um¬ 
pires,  starters,  and  declarers  of  victory  to  be  considered  final 
and  admitting  of  no  appeal. 

5.  A  sporting  narrative  of  the  match  to  be  written  by 
The  Gasper  within  one  week  after  its  coming  off,  and  the 
same  to  be  duly  printed  (at  the  expense  of  the  subscribers  to 
these  articles)  on  a  broadside.  The  said  broadside  to  be 
framed  and  glazed,  and  one  copy  of  the  same  to  be  carefully 
preserved  by  each  of  the  subscribers  to  these  articles. 

6.  The  men  to  show  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  walking 
at  six  o’clock  precisely,  at  the  Parker  House,  Boston,  when 
and  where  a  dinner  will  be  given  them  by  The  Gasper.  The 
Gasper  to  occupy  the  chair,  faced  by  Massachusetts  Jemmy. 
The  latter  promptly  and  formally  to  invite,  as  soon  as  may 
be  after  the  date  of  these  presents,  the  following  guests  to 
honour  the  said  dinner  with  their  presence ;  that  is  to  say 
[here  follow  the  names  of  a  few  of  his  friends,  whom  he 
wushed  to  be  invited]. 

Now,  lastly.  In  token  of  their  accepting  the  trusts  and 
offices  by  these  articles  conferred  upon  them,  these  articles 
are  solemnly  and  formally  signed  by  Massachusetts  Jemmy 
and  by  the  Gad’s  Hill  Gasper,  as  well  as  by  the  men  them- 

the  Man  of  Ross,  otherwise  George  Dolby, 
the  Boston  Bantam,  otherwise  James  R.  Os- 

Massachusetts  Jemmy,  otherwise  James  T. 

the  Gad’s  Hill  Gasper,  otherwise  Charles  Dick- 

Washington,  Tuesday,  Fourth  February,  1868. 


selves. 

Signed  by 
Signed  by 
good. 

Signed  by 
Fields. 

Signed  by 
ens. 


Miss  My  dearest  Mamie, — I  began  here  last  night 

with  great  success.  The  audience  wTas  a  superior 
one,  composed  of  the  foremost  public  men  and  their  families. 
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At  the  end  of  the  Carol  they  gave  a  great  break  out,  and 
applauded,  I  really  believe,  for  five  minutes.  Immense  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

A  devoted  adherent  in  this  place  (an  Englishman)  had 
represented  to  Dolby  that  if  I  were  taken  to  an  hotel  here  it 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  me  a  minute’s  rest,  and  he 
undertook  to  get  one  Wheleker,  a  German,  who  keeps  a  little 
Verey’s,  to  furnish  his  private  dining-rooms  for  the  illustri¬ 
ous  traveller’s  reception.  Accordingly  here  we  are,  on  the 
first  and  second  floor  of  a  small  house,  with  no  one  else  in  it 
but  our  people,  a  French  waiter,  and  a  very  good  French 
cuisine.  Perfectly  private,  in  the  city  of  all  the  world  (I 
should  say)  where  the  hotels  are  intolerable,  and  privacy  the 
least  possible,  and  quite  comfortable.  ‘Wheleker’s  Restau¬ 
rant’  is  our  rather  undignified  address  for  the  present  week. 

I  dined  (against  my  rules)  with  Charles  Sumner  on  Sun¬ 
day,  he  having  been  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Secretary 
Staunton  (War  Minister)  was  there.  He  is  a  man  of  very 
remarkable  memory,  and  famous  for  his  acquaintance  with 
the  minutest  details  of  my  books.  Give  him  any  passage 
anywhere,  and  he  will  instaAtly  cap  it  and  go  on  with  the 
context.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Northern 
forces  concentrated  here,  and  never  went  to  sleep  at  night 
without  first  reading  something  from  my  books,  which  were 
always  with  him.  I  put  him  through  a  pretty  severe  exam¬ 
ination,  but  he  was  better  up  than  I  was. 

The  gas  was  very  defective  indeed  last  night,  and  I  began 
with  a  small  speech,  to  the  effect  that  I  must  trust  to  the 
brightness  of  their  faces  for  the  illumination  of  mine;  this 
was  taken  greatly.  In  the  Carol  a  most  ridiculous  incident 
occurred  all  of  a  sudden.  I  saw  a  dog  look  out  from  among 
the  seats  in  the  central  aisle,  and  look  very  intently  at  me. 
The  general  attention  being  fixed  on  me,  I  don’t  think  any¬ 
body  saw  the  dog;  but  I  felt  so  sure  of  his  turning  up  again 
and  barking,  that  I  kept  my  eye  wandering  about  in  search 
of  him.  He  was  a  very  comic  dog,  and  it  was  well  for  me  that 
I  was  reading  a  very  comic  part  of  the  book.  But  when  he 
bounced  out  into  the  centre  aisle  again,  in  an  entirely  new 
place  (still  looking  intently  at  me)  and  tried  the  effect  of  a 
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bark  upon  my  proceedings,  I  was  seized  with  such  a  paroxysm 
of  laughter,  that  it  communicated  itself  to  the  audience,  and 
we  roared  at  one  another  loud  and  long. 

The  President  has  sent  to  me  twice,  and  I  am  going  to  see 
him  to-morrow.  He  has  a  whole  row  for  his  family  every 
night.  Dolby  rejoined  his  chief  yesterday  morning,  and 
will  probably  remain  in  the  august  presence  until  Sunday 
night.  He  and  Osgood,  ‘training  for  the  match,’  are  ludi¬ 
crous  beyond  belief.  I  saw  them  just  now  coming  up  a 
street,  each  trying  to  pass  the  other,  and  immediately  fled. 
Since  I  have  been  writing  this,  they  have  burst  in  at  the  door 
and  sat  down  on  the  floor  to  blow.  Dolby  is  now  writing  at 
a  neighbouring  table,  with  his  bald  head  smoking  as  if  he 
were  on  fire.  Kelly  (his  great  adherent)  asked  me,  when  he 
was  last  awTay,  wThether  it  was  quite  fair  that  I  should  take 
Mr.  Osgood  out  for  ‘breathers’  when  Mr.  Dolby  had  no  such 
advantage.  I  begin  to  expect  that  half  Boston  will  turn  out 
on  the  twenty-ninth  to  see  the  match.  In  which  case  it  will 
be  unspeakably  droll. 

* 

•  •  •  #  •  •  •  • 

Washington,  Fifth  February,  1868. 

My  dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  most 
cordially  for  your  kind  letter,  and  for  its  ac¬ 
companying  books.  I  have  a  particular  love  for  books  of 
travel,  and  shall  wander  into  the  Wilds  of  America  with 
great  interest.  I  have  also  received  your  charming  Sketch  1 
with  great  pleasure  and  admiration.  Let  me  thank  you  for 
it  heartily.  As  a  beautiful  suggestion  of  nature  associated 
with  this  country,  it  shall  have  a  quiet  place  on  the  walls  of 
my  house  as  long  as  I  live. 

Your  reference  to  my  dear  friend  Washington  Irving  re¬ 
news  the  vivid  impressions  reawakened  in  my  mind  at  Balti¬ 
more  the  other  day.  I  saw  his  fine  face  for  the  last  time  in 
that  city.  He  came  there  from  New  York  to  pass  a  dav  or 
two  with  me  before  I  went  westward,  and  they  were  made 
among  the  most  memorable  of  my  life  by  his  delightful  fancjr 

i  ‘Autumnal  Foliage  in  America.’ 


Mr.  Charles 
Lanman. 
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and  genial  humour.  Some  unknown  admirer  of  his  books  and 
mine  sent  to  the  hotel  a  most  enormous  mint  julep,  wreathed 
with  flowers.  We  sat,  one  on  either  side  of  it,  with  great 
solemnity,  but  the  solemnity  was  of  very  short  duration.  It 
was  quite  an  enchanted  julep,  and  carried  us  among  innumer¬ 
able  people  and  places  that  we  both  knew.  The  julep  held 
out  far  into  the  night,  and  my  memory  never  saw  him  after¬ 
ward  otherwise  than  as  bending  over  it,  with  his  straw,  with 
an  attempted  gravity  (after  some  anecdote,  involving  some 
wonderfully  droll  and  delicate  observation  of  character), 
and  then,  as  his  eyes  caught  mine,  melting  into  that  capti¬ 
vating  laugh  of  his  which  was  the  brightest  and  best  I  have 
ever  heard. — Dear  Sir,  with  many  thanks, 

Faithfully  yours. 

Washington,  my  Birthday ,  1868.  ( And  my  cold  worse  than  ever.) 

My  dearest  Georgy, — This  will  be  but  a  Misa 
short  letter,  as  I  have  been  to  see  the  President  this  Hogarth- 
morning,  and  have  little  time  before  the  post  goes.  He  had 
sent  a  gentleman  to  me,  most  courteously  begging  me  to 
make  my  own  appointment,  and  I  did  so.  A  man  of  very 
remarkable  appearance  indeed,  of  tremendous  firmness  of 
purpose.  Not  to  be  turned  or  trifled  with. 

As  I  mention  my  cold’s  being  so  bad,  I  will  add  that  I  have 
never  had  anything  the  matter  with  me  since  I  came  here  but 
the  cold.  It  is  now  in  my  throat,  and  slightly  on  my  chest. 
It  occasions  me  great  discomfort,  and  you  would  suppose, 
seeing  me  in  the  morning,  that  I  could  not  possibly  read  at 
night.  But  I  have  always  come  up  to  the  scratch,  have  not 
yet  missed  one  night,  and  have  gradually  got  used  to  that. 
I  had  got  much  the  better  of  it ;  but  the  dressing-room  at 
the  hall  here  is  singularly  cold  and  draughty,  and  so  I  have 
slid  back  again. 

The  papers  here  having  written  about  this  being  my 
birthday,  the  most  exquisite  flowers  came  pouring  in  at 
breakfast  time  from  all  sorts  of  people.  The  room  is  cov¬ 
ered  writh  them,  made  up  into  beautiful  bouquets,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  all  manner  of  green  baskets.  Probably  I  shall  find 
plenty  more  at  the  hall  to-night.  This  is  considered  the  dull- 
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est  and  most  apathetic  place  in  America.  My  audiences  have 
been  superb. 

I  mentioned  the  dog  on  the  first  night  here.  Next  night*  I 
thought  I  heard  (in  Copperfield)  a  sudden  suppressed  bark. 
It  happened  in  this  wise:  Osgood,  standing  just  within  the 
door,  felt  his  leg  touched,  and  looking  down  beheld  the  dog 
staring  intently  at  me,  and  evidently  just  about  to  bark.  In 
a  transport  of  presence  of  mind  and  fury,  he  instantly  caught 
him  up  in  both  hands  and  threw  him  over  his  own  head  out 
into  the  entry,  where  the  check-takers  received  him  like  a 
game  at  ball.  Last  night  he  came  again  with  another  dog ; 
but  our  people  were  so  sharply  on  the  look-out  for  him  that 
he  didn’t  get  in.  He  had  evidently  promised  to  pass  the 
other  dog  free. 

Baltimore,  U.S.,  Tuesday,  Eleventh  February,  1868. 

Miss  '  The  weather  has  been  desperately  severe,  and 
my  cold  quite  as  bad  as  ever.  I  couldn’t  help 
laughing  at  myself  on  my  birthday  at  Washington.  It  was 
observed  as  much  as  though  I  were  a  little  boy.  Flowers 
and  garlands  (of  the  most  exquisite  kind)  bloomed  all  over 
the  room ;  letters  radiant  with  good  wishes  poured  in ;  a  shirt 
pin,  a  handsome  silver  travelling  bottle,  a  set  of  gold  shirt 
studs,  and  a  set  of  gold  sleeve  links  were  on  the  dinner  table. 
After  ‘Boots,’  at  night,  the  whole  audience  rose  and  remained 
(Secretaries  of  State,  President’s  family,  Judges  of  Supreme 
Court,  and  so  forth)  standing  and  cheering  until  I  went  back 
to  the  table  and  made  them  a  little  speech.  On  the  same 
august  day  of  the  year  I  was  received  by  the  President,  a  man 
with  a  very  remarkable  and  determined  face.  Each  of  us 
looked  at  each  other  very  hard,  and  each  of  us  managed  the 
interview  (I  think)  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  other.  In  the 
outer  room  was  sitting  a  certain  sunburnt  General  Blair,  with 
many  evidences  of  the  war  upon  him.  He,  got  up  to  shake 
hands  with  me,  and  then  I  found  he  had  been  out  in  the 
prairie  with  me  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  That  afternoon 
my  ‘catarrh’  was  in  such  a  state  that  Charles  Sumner,  coming 
in  at  five  o’clock  and  finding  me  covered  with  mustard  poul¬ 
tice,  and  apparently  voiceless,  turned  to  Dolby  and  said; 
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‘Surely,  Mr.  Dolby,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  read  to-night/ 
Says  Dolby:  ‘Sir,  I  have  told  the  dear  Chief  so  four  times  to¬ 
day,  and  I  have  been  very  anxious.  But  you  have  no  idea 
how  he  will  change  when  he  gets  to  the  little  table.’  After 
five  minutes  of  the  little  table,  I  was  not  (for  the  time)  even 
hoarse.  The  frequent  experience  of  this  return  of  force 
when  it  is  wanted  saves  me  a  vast  amount  of  anxiety. 

Think  of  my  dreaming  of  Mrs.  Bouncer  each  night !  !  ! 

#••••••• 

Baltimore,  U.S.,  Tuesday,  Eleventh  February ,  1868. 

My  dear  Harry, — I  should  have  written  to  you  Mr  Henry 
before  now,  but  for  constant  and  arduous  occu-  Fielding 

.  Dickens. 

pation. 

In  reference  to  the  cricket  club’s  not  being  what  it  might 
be,  I  agree  with  you  in  the  main.  There  are  some  things  to 
be  considered,  however,  which  you  have  hardly  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  The  first  thing  to  be  avoided  is,  the  slightest  ap¬ 
pearance  of  patronage  (one  of  the  curses  of  England). 
The  second  thing  to  be  avoided  is,  the  deprival  of  the  men 
of  their  just  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  I  would 
rather  have  no  club  at  all,  than  have  either  of  these  great  mis¬ 
takes  made.  The  w7ay  out  of  them  is  this:  Call  the  men  to¬ 
gether,  to  explain  to  them  that  the  club  might  be  larger, 
richer,  and  better.  Say  that  you  think  that  more  of  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  could  be  got  to  be  playing  mem¬ 
bers.  That  you  submit  to  them  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  captain  who  could  correspond  with  them,  and  talk 
to  them,  and  in  some  sort  manage  them ;  and  that,  being  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  game,  and  having  long  played  it 
at  a  great  public  school,  you  propose  yourself  as  captain, 
for  the  foregoing  reasons.  That  you  propose  to  them  to 
make  the  subscription  of  the  gentlemen  members  at  least 
double  that  of  the  wrorking  men,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  gentlemen  can  afford  it  better;  but  that  both  classes 
of  members  shall  have  exactly  the  same  right  of  voting 
equally  in  all  that  concerns  the  club.  Say  that  you  have  con¬ 
sulted  me  upon  the  matter,  and  that  I  am  of  these  opinions, 
and  am  ready  to  become  chairman  of  the  club,  and  to  preside 
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at  their  meetings,  and  to  overlook  its  business  affairs,  and  to 
give  it  five  pounds  a  }Tear,  payable  at  the  commencement  of 
each  season.  Then,  having  brought  them  to  this  point,  draw 
up  the  club’s  rules  and  regulations,  amending  them  where 
they  want  amendment. 

Discreetly  done,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  this.  But  it  can  only 
be  honourably  and  hopefully  done  by  having  the  men  to¬ 
gether.  And  I  would  not  have  them  at  The  Falstaff,  but  in 
the  hall  or  dining-room — the  servants’  hall,  an  excellent  place. 
Whatever  you  do,  let  the  men  ratify;  and  let  them  feel  their 
little  importance,  and  at  once  perceive  how  much  better  the 
business  begins  to  be  done. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  success  of  your  reading,  and 
still  more  glad  that  you  went  at  it  in  downright  earnest.  I 
should  never  have  made  my  success  in  life  if  I  had  been  shy 
of  taking  pains,  or  if  I  had  not  bestowed  upon  the  least  thing 
I  have  ever  undertaken  exactly  the  same  attention  and  care 
that  I  have  bestowed  upon  the  greatest.  Do  everything  at 
your  best.  It  was  but  this  last  year  that  I  set  to  and  learned 
every  word  of  my  readings;  and  from  ten  years  ago  to  last 
night,  I  have  never  read  to  an  audience  but  I  have  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  striking  out  something  better  some¬ 
where.  Look  at  such  of  my  manuscripts  as  are  in  the  library 
at  Gad’s,  and  think  of  the  patient  hours  devoted  year  after 
year  to  single  lines. 


The  weather  is  very  severe  here,  and  the  work  is  very  hard. 
Dolby,  having  been  violently  pitched  into  by  the  Mayor  of 
Newhaven  (a  town  at  which  I  am  to  read  next  week),  has 
gone  bodily  this  morning  with  defiant  written  instructions 
from  me  to  inform  the  said  mayor  that,  if  he  fail  to  make 
out  his  case,  he  (Dolby)  is  to  return  all  the  money  taken,  and 
to  tell  him  that  I  will  not  set  foot  in  his  jurisdiction;  where¬ 
upon  the  Newhaven  people  will  probably  fall  upon  the  mayor 
in  his  turn,  and  lead  him  a  pleasant  life. — Ever,  my  dear 
Harry,  Your  affectionate  Father. 
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Philadelphia,  Thursday,  Thirteenth  February,  1868. 

My  dearest  Georgy, — Nothing  will  induce  Miss 
the  people  to  believe  in  the  farewells.  At  Balti-  Hogarth- 
more  on  Tuesday  night  (a  very  brilliant  night  indeed),  they 
asked  as  they  came  out:  ‘When  will  Mr.  Dickens  read  here 
again?’  ‘Never.’  ‘Nonsense!  Not  come  back,  after  such 
houses  as  these?  Come.  Say  when  he  ’ll  read  again.’  Just 
the  same  here.  We  could  as  soon  persuade  them  that  I  am 
the  President,  as  that  I  am  going  to  read  here  for  the  last 
time  to-morrow  night. 

There  is  a  child  of  the  Barney  Williams’s  in  this  house — 
a  little  girl — to  whom  I  presented  a  black  doll  when  I  was 
here  last.  I  have  seen  her  eye  at  the  keyhole  since  I  began 
writing  this,  and  I  think  she  and  the  doll  are  outside  still. 
‘When  you  sent  it  up  to  me  by  the  coloured  boy,’  she  said 
after  receiving  it  (coloured  boy  is  the  term  for  black  waiter), 
‘I  gave  such  a  cream  that  ma  came  running  out  and  creamed 
too,  ’cos  she  fort  I ’d  hurt  myself.  But  I  creamed  a  cream 
of  joy.’  She  had  a  friend  to  play  with  her  that  day,  and 
brought  the  friend  with  her,  to  my  infinite  confusion.  A 
friend  all  stockings,  and  much  too  tall,  who  sat  on  the  sofa 
very  far  back,  with  her  stockings  sticking  stiffly  out  in  front 
of  her,  and  glared  at  me  and  never  spake  word.  Dolby  found 
us  confronted  in  a  sort  of  fascination,  like  serpent  and  bird. 

New  York,  Monday,  Seventeenth  February,  1868. 

‘True  American’  still  sticking  to  me.  But  I  am  Miss 
always  ready  for  my  work,  and  therefore  don’t  Hogarth- 
much  mind.  Dolby  and  the  Mayor  of  New  Haven  alternately 
embrace  and  exchange  mortal  defiances.  In  writing  out  some 
advertisements  towards  midnight  last  night,  he  made  a  very 
good  mistake.  ‘The  reading  will  be  comprised  within  two 
minutes ,  and  the  audience  are  earnestly  entreated  to  be  seated 
ten  hours  before  its  commencement.’ 

The  weather  has  been  finer  lately,  but  the  streets  are  in  a 
horrible  condition,  through  half-melted  snow,  and  it  is  now 
snowing  again.  The  walking-match  (next  Saturday  week)  is 
already  in  the  Boston  papers!  I  suppose  half  Boston  will 
turn  out  on  the  occasion.  As  a  sure  way  of  not  being  con- 
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spicuous,  ‘the  men’  are  going  to  walk  in  flannel !  They  are 
in  a  mingled  state  of  comicality  and  gravity  about  it  that  is 
highly  ridiculous.  Yesterday  being  a  bright  cool  day,  I 
took  Dolby  for  a  ‘buster’  of  eight  miles.  As  everybody  here 
knows  me,  the  spectacle  of  our  splitting  up  the  fashionable 
avenue  (the  only  way  out  of  town)  excited  the  greatest  amaze¬ 
ment.  No  doubt  that  will  be  in  the  papers  to-morrow.  I 
give  a  gorgeous  banquet  to  eighteen,  (ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men)  after  the  match.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Fields,  Do.  Ticknor, 
Longfellow  and  his  daughter,  Lowell,  Holmes  and  his  wife, 
etc.,  etc.  Sporting  speeches  to  be  made,  and  the  stakes  (four 
hats)  to  be  handed  over  to  the  winner. 

My  ship  will  not  be  the  Cuba  after  all.  She  is  to  go  into 
dock,  and  the  Russia  (a  larger  ship,  and  the  latest  built  for 
the  Cunard  line)  is  to  take  her  place. 


Washington,  Twenty-fourth  February,  1868. 

m.  Charles  My  dear  Fechter, — Your  letter  reached  me 
Fechter.  here  yesterday. 

My  dear  fellow,  consider  yourself  my  representative. 
Whatever  you  do,  or  desire  to  do,  about  the  play,  I  fully 
authorise  beforehand.  Tell  Webster,  with  my  regard,  that 
I  think  his  proposal  honest  and  fair;  that  I  think  it,  in  a 
word,  like  himself ;  and  that  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  his 
good  faith  and  liberality. 

As  to  making  money  of  the  play  in  the  United  States  here, 
Boucicault  has  filled  Wilkie’s  head  with  golden  dreams  that 
have  nothing  in  them.  He  makes  no  account  of  the  fact 
that,  wherever  I  go,  the  theatres  (with  my  name  in  big  let¬ 
ters)  instantly  begin  playing  versions  of  my  books,  and  that 
the  moment  the  Christmas  number  came  over  here  they  pi¬ 
rated  and  played  No  Thoroughfare.  Now,  I  have  enquired 
into  the  law,  and  am  extremely  doubtful  whether  I  could  have 
prevented  this.  Why  should  they  pay  for  the  piece  as  you 
act  it,  when  they  have  no  actors,  and  when  all  they  want  is 
my  name,  and  they  can  get  that  for  nothing? 

Wilkie  has  uniformly  written  of  you  enthusiastically.  In 
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a  letter  I  had  from  him,  dated  the  Tenth  of  January,  he  de¬ 
scribed  your  conception  and  execution  of  the  part  in  the  most 
glowing  terms.  ‘Here  Fechter  is  magnificent.’  ‘Here  his 
superb  playing  brings  the  house  down.’  ‘I  should  call  even 
his  exit  in  the  last  act  one  of  the  subtlest  and  finest  things  he 
does  in  the  piece.’  ‘You  can  hardly  imagine  what  he  gets 
out  of  the  part,  or  what  he  makes  of  his  passionate  love  for 
Marguerite.’  These  expressions,  and  many  others  like  them, 
crowded  his  letter. 

I  never  did  so  want  to  see  a  character  played  on  the  stage 
as  I  want  to  see  you  play  Obenreizer.  As  the  play  was  go¬ 
ing  when  I  last  heard  of  it,  I  have  some  hopes  that  I  may 
see  it  yet.  Please  God,  your  Adelphi  dressing-room  will  be 
irradiated  with  the  noble  presence  of  ‘Never  Wrong’  (if  you 
are  acting),  about  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  Fourth  of 
May ! 

I  am  doing  enormous  business.  It  is  a  wearying  life,  away 
from  all  I  love,  but  I  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  begin  to 
spin  away.  Among  the  many  changes  that  I  find  here  is 
the  comfortable  change  that  the  people  are  in  general  ex¬ 
tremely  considerate,  and  very  observant  of  my  privacy.  Gen¬ 
erally,  they  are  very  good  audiences  indeed.  They  do  not 
(I  think)  perceive  touches  of  art  to  be  art;  but  they  are  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  broad  results  of  such  touches.  Doctor  Mari¬ 
gold  is  a  great  favourite,  and  they  laugh  so  unrestrainedly 
at  ‘The  Trial’  from  Pickwick  (which  you  never  heard),  that 
it  has  grown  about  half  as  long  again  as  it  used  to  be. 

If  I  could  send  you  a  ‘brandy  cocktail’  by  post  I  would. 
It  is  a  highly  meritorious  dram,  which  I  hope  to  present  to 
you  at  Gad’s.  My  New  York  landlord  made  me  a  ‘Rocky 
Mountain  sneezer,’  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  compounded 
of  all  the  spirits  ever  heard  of  in  the  world,  with  bitters,  lem¬ 
on,  sugar,  and  snow.  You  can  only  make  a  true  ‘sneezer’ 
when  the  snow  is  lying  on  the  ground. 

There,  my  dear  boy,  my  paper  is  out,  and  I  am  going  to 
read  Copperfield.  Count  always  on  my  fidelity  and  true  at¬ 
tachment,  and  look  out,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  a  distin¬ 
guished  visitor  about  Monday,  the  Fourth  of  May. — Ever 
my  dear  Fechter,  Your  cordial  and  affectionate  Friend. 
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Miss 

Dickens. 


Boston,  Tuesday,  Twenty-fifth  February,  1868. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — It  is  so  very  difficult 
to  know,  by  any  exercise  of  common  sense,  what 
turn  or  height  the  political  excitement  may  take  next,  and  it 
may  so  easily,  and  so  soon,  swallow  up  all  other  things,  that 
I  think  I  shall  suppress  my  next  week’s  readings  here  (by 
good  fortune  not  yet  announced)  and  watch  the  course  of 
events.  Dolby’s  sudden  desponding  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  so  acute,  that  it  is  actually  swelling  his  head  as  I 
glance  at  him  in  the  glass  while  writing. 

The  catarrh  is  no  better  and  no  worse.  The  weather  is 
intensely  cold.  Mrs.  Fields  is  more  delightful  than  ever,  and 
Fields  more  hospitable.  My  room  is  always  radiant  with 
brilliant  flowers  of  their  sending.  I  don’t  know  whether  I 
told  you  that  the  walking-match  is  to  celebrate  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  February,  and  the  coming  of  the  day  when  I  can 
say  ‘next  month.’ 


Boston,  Thursday ,  Twenty -seventh  February,  1868. 


Miss 

Hogarth. 


I  have  very  little  news  to  give  you  in  return  for 
your  budget.  The  walking-match  is  to  come  off 
on  Saturday,  and  Fields  and  I  went  over  the  ground  yesterday 
to  measure  the  miles.  We  went  at  a  tremendous  pace.  The 
condition  of  the  ground  is  something  indescribable,  from 
half -melted  snow,  running  water,  and  sheets  and  blocks  of  ice. 
The  two  performers  have  not  the  faintest  notion  of  the  weight 
of  the  task  they  have  undertaken. 

In  the  first  excitement  of  the  presidential  impeachment, 
our  houses  instantly  went  down.  Nothing  in  this  country 
lasts  long,  and  I  think  the  public  may  be  heartily  tired  of 
the  President’s  name  by  the  Ninth  of  March,  when  I  read  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  here.  So  behold  me  with  a 
whole  week’s  holiday  in  view !  The  Boston  audiences  have 
come  to  regard  the  readings  and  their  reader  as  their  peculiar 
property ;  and  you  would  be  at  once  amused  and  pleased  if 
you  could  see  the  curious  way  in  which  they  seem  to  plume 
themselves  on  both.  They  have  taken  to  applauding  too 
whenever  they  laugh  or  cry,  and  the  result  is  very  inspirit¬ 
ing,  I  shall  remain  here  until  Saturday,  the  Seventh,  but 
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shall  not  read  here,  after  to-morrow  night,  until  the  First  of 
April,  when  I  begin  my  Boston  farewells,  six  in  number. 

Friday ,  Twenty -eighth. 

It  has  been  snowing  all  night,  and  the  city  is  in  a  miser¬ 
able  condition.  We  had  a  fine  house  last  night,  for  Carol 
and  ‘Trial,’  and  such  an  enthusiastic  one  that  they  persisted 
in  a  call  after  the  Carol ,  and,  while  I  was  out,  covered  the 
little  table  with  flowers.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  excitement 
about  the  President,  but  the  articles  of  impeachment  are  to 
be  produced  this  afternoon,  and  then  it  may  set  in  again. 
Osgood  came  into  camp  last  night  from  selling  in  remote 
places,  and  reports  that  at  Rochester  and  Buffalo  (both  places 
near  the  frontier),  Canada  people  bought  tickets,  who  had 
struggled  across  the  frozen  river  and  clambered  over  all  sorts 
of  obstructions  to  get  them.  Some  of  these  halls  turn  out  to 
be  smaller  than  represented,  but  I  hate  no  doubt,  to  use  an 
American  expression,  that  we  shall  ‘get  along.’ 

To-morrow  fortnight  we  purpose  being  at  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  and  then  we  shall  turn  back  and  really  begin  to 
wind  up.  I  have  got  to  know  the  Carol  so  well  that  I  can’t 
remember  it,  and  occasionally  go  dodging  about  in  the  wild¬ 
est  manner  to  pick  up  lost  pieces.  They  took  it  so  tremen¬ 
dously  last  night  that  I  was  stopped  every  five  minutes.  One 
poor  young  girl  in  mourning  burst  into  a  passion  of  grief 
about  Tiny  Tim,  and  was  taken  out.  This  is  all  my  news. 

Each  of  the  pedestrians  is  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
other  to  take  something  unwholesome  before  starting. 

Boston,  Monday,  Second  March,  1868. 

A  heavy  gale  of  wind  and  a  snowstorm  oblige  Miss 
me  to  write  suddenly  for  the  Cunard  steamer  a  day  Dlckens' 
earlier  than  usual.  The  railroad  between  this  and  New 
York  will  probably  be  stopped  somewhere.  After  all  the 
hard  weather  we  have  had,  this  is  the  worst  day  we  have 
seen. 

The  walking-match  came  off  on  Saturday,  over  tremen¬ 
dously  difficult  ground,  against  a  biting  wind,  and  through 
deep  snow-wreaths.  It  was  so  cold,  too,  that  our  hair,  beards, 
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eyelashes,  eyebrows,  were  frozen  hard,  and  hung  with  icicles. 
The  course  was  thirteen  miles.  They  were  close  together  at 
the  turning-point,  when  Osgood  went  ahead  at  a  splitting 
pace  and  with  extraordinary  endurance,  and  won  by  half  a 
mile.  Dolby  did  very  well  indeed,  and  begs  that  he  may  not 
be  despised.  In  the  evening  I  gave  a  very  splendid  dinner. 
Eighteen  covers,  most  magnificent  flowers,  and  such  table 
decoration  as  was  never  seen  in  these  parts.  The  whole  thing 
was  a  great  success,  and  everybody  was  delighted. 

My  holiday-making  is  simply  thorough  resting,  except  on 
Wednesday,  when  I  dine  with  Longfellow.  We  are  not  quite 
determined  whether  Mrs.  Fields  did  not  desert  our  colours, 
by  coming  on  the  ground  in  a  carriage,  and  having  bread 
soaked  m  brandy  put  into  the  winning  man’s  mouth  as  he 
steamed  along.  She  pleaded  that  she  would  have  done  as 
much  for  Dolby,  if  he  had  been  ahead,  so  we  are  inclined  to 
forgive  her.  As  she  had  done  so  much  for  me  in  the  way  of 
flowers,  I  thought  I  would  show  her  a  sight  in  that  line  at  the 
dinner.  You  never  saw  anything  like  it.  Two  immense 
crowns ;  the  base  of  the  choicest  exotics ;  and  the  loops,  oval 
masses  of  violets.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  an  immense 
basket,  overflowing  with  enormous  bell-mouthed  lilies ;  all 
round  the  table  a  bright  green  border  of  wreathed  creeper, 
with  clustering  roses  at  intervals;  a  rose  for  every  button¬ 
hole,  and  a  bouquet  for  every  lady.  They  made  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  table  before  dinner  to  numbers  of  people. 

P.  H.  has  just  come  in  with  a  newspaper,  containing  a  ref¬ 
erence  (in  good  taste!)  to  the  walking-match.  He  posts  it 
to  you  by  this  post. 

It  is  telegraphed  that  the  storm  prevails  over  an  immense 
extent  of  country,  and  is  just  the  same  at  Chicago  as  here. 
I  hope  it  may  prove  a  wind-up.  We  are  getting  sick  of  the 
sound  of  sleigh-bells  even. 

Your  account  of  Anne  has  greatly  interested  me. 


Syracuse,  U.S.  of  America,  Sunday  Night,  Eighth  March,  1868. 

m.  Charles  My  dear  Fechter, — I  am  here  in  a  most  won- 
lechter.  derful  out-of-the-world  place,  which  looks  as  if  it 
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had  begun  to  be  built  yesterday,  and  were  going  to  be  im¬ 
perfectly  knocked  together  with  a  nail  or  two  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  I  am  in  the  worst  inn  that  ever  was  seen,  and 
outside  is  a  thaw  that  places  the  whole  country  under  water. 
I  have  looked  out  of  window  for  the  people,  and  I  can’t  find 
any  people.  I  have  tried  all  the  wines  in  the  house,  and  there 
are  only  two  wines,  for  which  you  pay  six  shillings  a  bottle, 
or  fifteen,  according  as  you  feel  disposed  to  change  the  name 
of  the  thing  you  ask  for.  (The  article  never  changes.)  The 
bill  of  fare  is  fin  French,’  and  the  principal  article  (the  carte 
is  printed)  is  ‘Paettie  de  shay.’  I  asked  the  Irish  waiter  what 
this  dish  was,  and  he  said:  ‘It  was  the  name  the  steward  giv’ 
to  oyster  patties — the  Frinch  name.’  These  are  the  drinks 
you  are  to  wash  it  down  with :  ‘Mooseux,’  ‘Abasinthe,’  ‘Cur- 
acco,’  ‘Marschine,5  ‘Annise,’  and  ‘Margeaux’ ! 

I  am  growing  very  home-sick,  and  very  anxious  for  the 
Twenty-second  of  April;  on  which  day,  please  God,  I  embark 
for  home.  I  am  beginning  to  be  tired,  and  have  been  de¬ 
pressed  all  the  time  (except  when  reading)  and  have  lost  my 
appetite.  I  cannot  tell  you — but  you  know,  and  therefore 
why  should  I? — how  overjoyed  I  shall  be  to  see  you  again, 
my  dear  boy,  and  how  sorely  I  miss  a  dear  friend,  and  how 
sorely  I  miss  all  art,  in  these  parts.  No  disparagement  to 
the  country,  which  has  a  great  future  in  reserve,  or  to  its  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  very  kind  to  me. 

I  mean  to  take  my  leave  of  readings  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  in  a  final  series  in  England  with  Chappell.  This  will 
come  into  the  way  of  literary  work  for  a  time,  for,  after  I 
have  rested — don’t  laugh — it  is  a  grim  reality — I  shall  have 
to  turn  my  mind  to — ha !  ha  !  ha  ! — to — ha !  ha !  ha ! 
(more  sepulchrally  than  before) — the — the  Christmas 
Number!  !  !  I  feel  as  if  I  had  murdered  a  Christmas 
number  years  ago  (perhaps  I  did!)  and  its  ghost  perpetually 
haunted  me.  Nevertheless  in  some  blessed  rest  at  Gad’s,  we 
will  talk  over  stage  matters,  and  all  matters,  in  an  even  way, 
and  see  what  we  can  make  of  them,  please  God.  Be  sure  that 
I  shall  not  be  in  London  one  evening,  after  disembarking, 
without  coming  round  to  the  theatre  to  embrace  you,  my  dear 
fellow. 
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I  have  had  an  American  cold  (the  worst  in  the  world) 
since  Christmas  Day.  I  read  four  times  a  week,  with  the 
most  tremendous  energy  I  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  I 
travel  about  pretty  heavily.  I  read  in  all  sorts  of  places — 
churches,  theatres,  concert  rooms,  lecture  halls.  Every  night 
I  read  I  am  described  (mostly  by  people  who  have  not  the 
faintest  notion  of  observing)  from  the  sole  of  my  boot  to 
where  the  topmost  hair  of  my  head  ought  to  be  but  is  not. 
Sometimes  I  am  described  as  being  ‘evidently  nervous’ ;  some¬ 
times  it  is  rather  taken  ill  that  ‘Mr.  Dickens  is  so  extraor¬ 
dinarily  composed.’  My  eyes  are  blue,  red,  grey,  white, 
green,  brown,  black,  hazel,  violet,  and  rainbow-coloured.  I 
am  like  ‘a  well-to-do  American  gentleman,’  and  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  with  an  occasional  touch  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  and  a  deterioration  from  the  attributes  of  our 
famous  townsman,  Rufus  W.  B.  D.  Dodge  Grumsher  Pick- 
ville.  I  say  all  sorts  of  things  that  I  never  said,  go  to  all 
sorts  of  places  that  I  never  saw  or  heard  of,  and  have  done 
all  manner  of  things  (in  some  previous  state  of  existence  I 
suppose)  that  have  quite  escaped  my  memory.  You  ask 
your  friend  to  describe  what  he  is  about.  This  is  what  he  is 
about,  every  day  and  hour  of  his  American  life. — Ever,  my 
dear  Fechter, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  hearty  Friend. 

PS. — Don’t  let  Madame  Fechter,  or  Marie,  or  Paul  for¬ 
get  me! 

* 

Syracuse,  Sunday,  Eighth  March,  1868. 

Miss  My  dearest  Georgy, — This  is  a  very  grim 

place  in  a  heavy  thaw,  and  a  most  depressing  one. 
The  hotel  also  is  surprisingly  bad,  quite  a  triumph  in  that 
way.  We  stood  out  for  an  hour  in  the  melting  snow,  and 
came  in  again,  having  to  change  completely.  Then  we  sat 
down  by  the  stove  (no  fireplace),  and  there  we  are  now.  We 
were  so  afraid  to  go  to  bed  last  night,  the  rooms  were  so  close 
and  sour,  that  we  played  whist,  double  dummy,  till  we  couldn’t 
bear  each  other  any  longer.  We  had  an  old  buffalo  for  sup¬ 
per,  and  an  old  pig  for  breakfast,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
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I  don’t  know  what  for  dinner  at  six.  In  the  public  rooms 
downstairs,  a  number  of  men  (speechless)  are  sitting  in  rock¬ 
ing-chairs,  with  their  feet  against  the  window-frames,  staring 
out  at  window  and  spitting  dolefully  at  intervals.  Scott  is 
in  tears,  and  George  the  gasman  is  suborning  people  to  go 
and  clean  the  hall,  which  is  a  marvel  of  dirt. 

We  were  at  Albany  the  night  before  last  and  yesterday 
morning;  a  very  pretty  town,  where  I  am  to  read  on  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  This  day  week  we  hope  to  wash 
out  this  establishment  with  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  And  there 
is  my  news,  except  that  your  last  letters  to  me  in  America 
must  be  posted  by  the  Cunard  steamer,  which  will  sail  from 
Liverpool  on  Saturday ,  the  Fourth  of  April.  These  I  shall 
be  safe  to  get  before  embarking. 

I  send  a  note  to  Katie  (addressed  to  Mamie)  by  this  mail. 

Buffalo,  Thursday,  Twelfth  March,  1868. 

I  hope  this  may  be  in  time  for  next  Saturday’s  Miss 
mail;  but  this  is  a  long  way  from  New  York,  and  Hogalth' 
rivers  are  swollen  with  melted  snow,  and  travelling  is  unusually 
slow. 

Just  now  (two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon)  I  received  your 
sad  news  of  the  death  of  poor  Chauncy.1  It  naturally  goes 
to  my  heart.  It  is  not  a  light'  thing  to  lose  such  a  friend, 
and  I  truly  loved  him.  In  the  first  unreasonable  train  of 
feeling,  I  dwelt  more  than  I  should  have  thought  possible  on 
my  being  unable  to  attend  his  funeral.  I  know  how  little 
this  really  matters ;  but  I  know  he  would  have  wished  me  to 
be  there  with  real  honest  tears  for  his  memory,  and  I  feel  it 
very  much.  I  never,  never,  never  was  better  loved  by  man 
than  I  was  by  him,  I  am  sure.  Poor  dear  fellow,  good 
affectionate  gentle  creature. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  write  more  just  now.  The  news  is 
a  real  shock  at  such  a  distance,  and  I  must  read  to-night,  and 
I  must  compose  my  mind.  Let  Mekitty  know  that  I  received 
her  violets  with  great  pleasure,  and  that  I  sent  her  my  best 
love  and  my  best  thanks. 

1  Mr.  Chauncy  Hare  Townshend.  He  was  one  of  the  dearest  friends 
of  Charles  Dickens  and  a  very  constant  correspondent;  but  no  letters 
addressed  to  him  are  in  existence. 
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On  the  Twenty-fifth  of  February  I  read  Copperfield  and 
‘Bob’  at  Boston.  Either  on  that  very  day,  or  very  close  upon 
it,  I  was  describing  his  (Townshend’s)  house  to  Fields,  and 
telling  him  about  the  great  Danby  picture  that  he  should  see 
when  he  came  to  London. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  Saturday,  Twenty-first  March,  1868. 

Mr.  w.  c.  My  dearest  Macready, — What  with  perpetual 
Macready.  reading  and  travelling,  and  what  with  one  of  the 
severest  winters  ever  known,  your  coals  of  fire  received  by  the 
last  mail  did  not  burn  my  head  so  much  as  they  might  have 
done  under  less  excusatory  circumstances.  But  they  scorched 
it  too ! 

You  would  find  the  general  aspect  of  America  and  Amer¬ 
icans  decidedly  much  improved.  You  would  find  immeasur¬ 
ably  greater  consideration  and  respect  for  your  privacy  than 
of  old.  You  would  find  a  steady  change  for  the  better  every¬ 
where,  except  (oddly  enough)  in  the  railroads  generally, 
which  seem  to  have  stood  still,  while  everything  else  has 
moved.  But  there  is  an  exception  westward.  There  the  ex¬ 
press  trains  have  now  a  very  delightful  carriage  called  a 
‘drawing-room  car,’  literally  a  series  of  little  private  drawing¬ 
rooms,  with  sofas  and  a  table  in  each,  opening  out  of  a  little 
corridor.  In  each,  too,  is  a  large  plate-glass  window,  with 
which  you  can  do  as  you  like.  As  you  pay  extra  for  this 
luxury,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  move  towards  two 
classes  of  passengers.  When  the  railroad  straight  away  to 
San  Francisco  (in  six  days)  shall  be  opened  through,  it  will 
not  only  have  these  drawing-rooms,  but  sleeping-rooms  too; 
a  bell  in  every  little  apartment,  communicating  with  a 
steward’s  pantry,  a  restaurant,  a  staff  of  servants,  marble 
washing-stands,  and  a  barber’s  shop !  I  looked  into  one  of 
these  cars  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  it  was  very  ingeniously  ar¬ 
ranged  and  quite  complete. 

I  left  Niagara  last  Sunday,  and  travelled  on  to  Albany, 
through  three  hundred  miles  of  flood,  villages  deserted, 
bridges  broken,  fences  drifting  away,  nothing  but  tearing 
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water,  floating  ice,  and  absolute  wreck  and  ruin.  The  train 
gave  in  altogether  at  Utica,  and  the  passengers  were  let  loose 
there  for  the  night.  As  I  was  due  at  Albany,  a  very  active 
superintendent  of  works  did  all  he  could  to  ‘get  Mr.  Dickens 
along,’  and  in  the  morning  we  resumed  our  journey  through 
the  water,  with  a  hundred  men  in  seven-league  boots  pushing 
the  ice  from  before  us  with  long  poles.  How  we  got  to 
Albany  I  can’t  say,  but  we  got  there  somehow,  just  in  time 
for  a  triumphal  Carol  and  ‘Trial.’  All  the  tickets  had  been 
sold,  and  we  found  the  Albanians  in  a  state  of  great  excite¬ 
ment.  You  may  imagine  what  the  flood  was  when  I  tell  you 
that  we  took  the  passengers  out  of  two  trains  that  had  their 
fires  put  out  by  the  water  four-and-twenty  hours  before,  and 
cattle  from  trucks  that  had  been  in  the  water  I  don’t  know 
how  long,  but  so  long  that  the  sheep  had  begun  to  eat  each 
other!  It  was  a  horrible  spectacle,  and  the  haggard  human 
misery  of  their  faces  was  quite  a  new  study.  There  was  a 
fine  breath  of  spring  in  the  air  concurrently  with  the  great 
thaw;  but  lo  and  behold!  last  night  it  began  to  snow  again 
with  a  strong  wind,  and  to-day  a  snowdrift  covers  this  place 
with  all  the  desolation  of  winter  once  more.  I  never  was  so 
tired  of  the  sight  of  snow. 

I  have  seen  all  our  Boston  friends,  except  Curtis.  Tick- 
nor  is  dead.  The  rest  are  very  little  changed,  except  that 
Longfellow  has  a  perfectly  white  flowing  beard  and  long 
white  hair.  But  he  does  not  otherwise  look  old,  and  is  in¬ 
finitely  handsomer  than  he  was.  I  have  been  constantly  with 
them  all,  and  they  have  always  talked  much  of  you.  It  is 
the  established  joke  that  Boston  is  ‘my  native  place,’  and  we 
hold  all  sorts  of  hearty  foregatherings.  They  all  come 
to  every  reading,  and  are  always  in  a  most  delightful  state 
of  enthusiasm.  They  gave  me  a  parting  dinner  at  the  club, 
on  the  Thursday  before  Good  Friday.  To  pass  from 
Boston  personal  to  New  York  theatrical,  I  will  mention  here 
that  one  of  the  proprietors  of  my  New  York  hotel  is  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  Niblo’s,  and  the  most  active.  Consequently 
I  have  seen  the  Black  Crook  and  the  White  Fawn ,  in  majesty, 
from  an  arm-chair  in  the  first  entrance,  P.S.,  more  than  once. 
Of  these  astonishing  dramas,  I  beg  to  report  (seriously)  that 
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I  have  found  no  human  creature  ‘behind’  who  has  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  what  they  are  about  (upon  my  honour,  my  dearest 
Macready!),  and  that  having  some  amiable  small  talk  with 
a  neat  little  Spanish  woman,  who  is  the  premiere  danseuse , 
I  asked  her,  in  joke,  to  let  me  measure  her  skirt  with  my 
dress  glove.  Holding  the  glove  by  the  tip  of  the  forefinger, 
I  found  the  skirt  to  be  just  three  gloves  long,  and  yet  its 
length  was  much  in  excess  of  the  skirts  of  two  hundred  other 
ladies,  whom  the  carpenters  were  at  that  moment  getting  into 
their  places  for  a  transformation  scene,  on  revolving  columns, 
on  wires  and  ‘travellers’  in  iron  cradles,  up  in  the  flies,  down 
in  the  cellars,  on  every  description  of  float  that  Wilmot,  gone 
distracted,  could  imagine ! 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  Benvenuta’s  marriage,  and  I 
think  her  husband  a  very  lucky  man.  Johnnie  has  my  pro¬ 
found  sympathy  under  his  examinatorial  woes.  The  noble 
boy  will  give  me  Gavazzi  revised  and  enlarged,  I  expect,  when 
I  next  come  to  Cheltenham.  I  will  give  you  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
ready  all  my  American  experiences  when  you  come  to  London, 
or,  better  still,  to  Gad’s.  Meanwhile  I  send  my  hearty  love 
to  all,  not  forgetting  dear  Katie. 

Niagara  is  not  at  all  spoiled  by  a  very  dizzy -looking  sus-r 
pension  bridge.  Is  to  have  another  still  nearer  to  the  Horse¬ 
shoe  opened  in  July.  My  last  sight  of  that  scene  (last  Sun¬ 
day)  was  thus:  We  wrent  up  to  the  rapids  above  the 
Horse-shoe — say  two  miles  from  it — and  through  the  great 
cloud  of  spray.  Everything  in  the  magnificent  valley — build¬ 
ings,  forest,  high  banks,  air,  water,  everything — was  made  of 
rainbow.  Turner’s  most  imaginative  drawing  in  his  finest 
day  has  nothing  in  it  so  ethereal,  so  gorgeous  in  fancy,  so 
celestial.  We  said  to  one  another  (Dolby  and  I),  ‘Let  it 
evermore  remain  so,’  and  shut  our  eyes  and  came  away. 

God  bless  you  and  all  dear  to  you,  my  dear  old  Friend ! 

I  am  ever  your  affectionate  and  loving. 

Portland,  Sunday,  Twenty-ninth  March,  1868. 

Miss  My  dearest  Mamie, — I  should  have  written  to 

|,,,!' you  by  the  last  mail,  but  I  really  was  too  unwell 
to  do  it.  The  writing  day  was  last  Friday,  when  I  ought 
to  have  left  Boston  for  New  Bedford  (fifty-five  miles)  be- 
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fore  eleven  in  the  morning.  But  I  was  so  exhausted  that  I 
could  not  be  got  up,  and  had  to  take  my  chance  of  an 
evening’s  train  producing  me  in  time  to  read,  which  it  just 
did.  With  the  return  of  snow,  nine  days  ago,  the  ‘true 
American’  (which  had  lulled)  came  back  as  bad  as  ever.  I 
have  coughed  from  two  or  three  in  the  morning  until  five  or 
six,  and  have  been  absolutely  sleepless.  I  have  had  no  ap¬ 
petite  besides,  and  no  taste.  Last  night  here  I  took  some 
laudanum,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  that  has  done  me  good. 
But  the  life  in  this  climate  is  so  very  hard.  When  I  did 
manage  to  get  from  Boston  to  New  Bedford,  I  read  with  my 
utmost  force  and  vigour.  Next  morning,  well  or  ill,  I  must 
turn  out  at  seven  to  get  back  to  Boston  on  my  way  here. 

I  dine  at  Boston  at  three,  and  at  five  must  come  on  here 
(a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  or  so),  for  to-morrow  night; 
there  being  no  Sunday  train.  To-morrow  night  I  read  here 
in  a  very  large  place,  and  Tuesday  morning  at  six  I  must 
start  again  to  get  back  to  Boston  once  more.  But  after  to¬ 
morrow  night,  I  have  only  the  Boston  and  New  York  fare¬ 
wells,  thank  God!  I  am  most  grateful  to  think  that  when 
we  came  to  devise  the  details  of  the  tour,  I  foresaw  that  it 
could  never  be  done,  as  Dolby  and  Osgood  proposed,  by  one 
unassisted  man,  as  if  he  were  a  machine.  If  I  had  not  cut 
out  the  work,  and  cut  out  Canada,  I  could  never  have  gone 
there,  I  am  quite  sure.  Even  as  it  is,  I  have  just  now  writ¬ 
ten  to  Dolby  (who  is  in  New  York),  to  see  my  doctor  there, 
and  ask  him  to  send  me  some  composing  medicine  that  I  can 
take  at  night,  inasmuch  as  without  sleep  I  cannot  get  through. 
However  sympathetic  and  devoted  the  people  are  about  me, 
they  can  not  be  got  to  comprehend  that  one’s  being  able  to 
do  the  two  hours  with  spirit  when  the  time  comes  round,  may 
be  co-existent  with  the  consciousness  of  great  depression  and 
fatigue.  I  don’t  mind  saying  all  this,  now  that  the  labour 
is  so  nearly  over.  You  shall  have  a  brighter  account  of  me, 
please  God,  when  I  close  this  at  Boston. 

Monday,  Thirtieth  March. 

Without  any  artificial  aid,  I  got  a  splendid  night’s  rest  last 
night,  and  consequently  am  very  much  freshened  up  to-day. 
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Yesterday  I  had  a  fine  walk  by  the  sea,  and  to-day  I  have  had 
another  on  the  heights  overlooking  it. 

Boston,  Tuesday,  Thirty-first. 

I  have  safely  arrived  here,  just  in  time  to  add  a  line  to 
that  effect,  and  get  this  off  by  to-morrow’s  English  mail 
from  New  York.  Everything  triumphant  last  night,  except 
no  sleep  again.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  political  crisis 
do  not  damage  the  farewells  by  almost  one  half. 

I  hope  that  I  am  certainly  better  altogether. 

My  room  well  decorated  with  flowers,  of  course,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fields  coming  to  dinner.  They  are  the  most  de¬ 
voted  of  f  riends,  and  never  in  the  way  and  never  out  of  it. 

Boston,  Wednesday,  April  First,  1868. 

Miss  I  received  your  letter  here,  last  night.  My 

Hogarth.  New  York  doctor  has  prescribed  for  me  promptly, 
and  I  hope  I  am  better.  I  am  certainly  no  worse.  We  shall 
do  (to  the  best  of  my  belief)  very  well  with  the  farewells 
here  and  at  New  York,  but  not  greatly.  Everything  is  at  a 
standstill,  pending  the  impeachment  and  the  next  presi¬ 
dential  election.  I  forgot  whether  I  told  you  that  the  New 
York  press  are  going  to  give  me  a  public  dinner,  on  Saturday, 
the  eighteenth. 

I  hear  (but  not  from  himself)  that  Wills  has  had  a  bad 
fall  in  hunting,  and  is,  or  has  been,  laid  up.  I  am  supposed, 
I  take  it,  not  to  know  this  until  I  hear  it  from  himself. 

Thursday. 

My  notion  of  the  farewells  is  pretty  certain  now  to  turn  out 
right.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  we  shall  do  anything 
enormous.  Every  pulpit  in  Massachusetts  will  resound  to 
violent  politics  to-day  and  to-night.  You  remember  the 
Hutchinson  family?  I  have  had  a  grateful  letter  from  John 
Hutchinson.  He  speaks  of  ‘my  sister  Abby’  as  living  in  New 
York.  The  immediate  object  of  his  note  is  to  invite  me  to 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

You  will  see  by  the  evidence  of  this  piece  of  paper  that  I 
am  using  up  my  stationery.  Scott  has  just  been  making 
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anxious  calculations  as  to  our  powers  of  holding  out  in  the 
articles  of  tooth-powder,  etc.  The  calculations  encourage 
him  to  believe  that  we  shall  just  hold  out,  and  no  more.  I 
think  I  am  still  better  to-day  than  I  was  yesterday ;  but  I  am 
far  from  strong,  and  have  no  appetite.  To  see  me  at  my 
little  table  at  night,  you  would  think  me  the  freshest  of  the 
fresh.  And  this  is  the  marvel  of  Fields’  life. 

I  don’t  forget  that  this  is  Forster’s  birthday. 

Friday  afternoon,  Third. 

Catarrh  worse  than  ever!  And  we  don’t  know  (at  four) 
whether  I  can  read  to-night  or  must  stop.  Otherwise  all 
well. 


Boston,  Tuesday,  Seventh  April,  1868. 

I  not  only  read  last  Friday,  when  I  was  doubt-  Miss 
ful  of  being  able  to  do  so,  but  read  as  I  never  did'  Dlckens' 
before,  and  astonished  the  audience  quite  as  much  as  myself. 
You  never  saw  or  heard  such  a  scene  of  excitement. 

Longfellow  and  all  the  Cambridge  men  urged  me  to  give 
in.  I  have  been  very  near  doing  so,  but  feel  stronger  to¬ 
day.  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  catarrh  may  have  done  me 
any  lasting  injury  in  the  lungs  or  other  breathing  organs, 
until  I  shall  have  rested  and  got  home.  I  hope  and  believe 
not.  Consider  the  weather.  There  have  been  two  snowstorms 
since  I  wrote  last,  and  to-day  the  town  is  blotted  out  in  a 
ceaseless  whirl  of  snow  and  wind. 

I  cannot  eat  (to  anything  like  the  ordinary  extent),  and 
have  established  this  system:  At  seven  in  the  morning,  in 
bed,  a  tumbler  of  new  cream  and  two  tablespoonsful  of  rum. 
At  twelve,  a  sherry  cobbler  and  a  biscuit.  At  three  (din¬ 
ner  time),  a  pint  of  champagne.  At  five  minutes  to  eight, 
an  egg  beaten  up  with  a  glass  of  sherry.  Between  the  parts, 
the  strongest  beef  tea  that  can  be  made,  drunk  hot.  At  a 
quarter-past  ten,  soup,  and  anything  to  drink  that  I  can 
fancy.  I  don’t  eat  more  than  half  a  pound  of  solid  food  in 
the  whole  four-and-twenty  hours,  if  so  much. 

If  I  hold  out,  as  I  hope  to  do,  I  shall  be  greatly  pressed 
in  leaving  here  and  getting  over  to  New  York  before  next 
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Saturday’s  mail  from  there.  Do  not,  therefore,  if  all  be  well , 
expect  to  hear  from  me  by  Saturday’s  mail,  but  look  for 
my  last  letter  from  America  by  the  mail  of  the  following 
Wednesday,  the  fifteenth.  Be  sure  that  you  shall  hear,  how¬ 
ever,  by  Saturday’s  mail,  if  I  should  knock  up  as  to  reading. 
I  am  tremendously  ‘beat,’  but  I  feel  really  and  unaffectedly 
so  much  stronger  to-day,  both  in  my  body  and  hopes,  that 
I  am  much  encouraged.  I  have  a  fancy  that  I  turned  my 
worst  time  last  night. 

Dolby  is  as  tender  as  a  woman  and  as  watchful  as  a  doctor. 
He  never  leaves  me  during  the  reading  now,  but  sits  at  the 
side  of  the  platform  and  keeps  his  eye  upon  me  all  the  time. 
Ditto  George,  the  gasman,  steadiest  and  most  reliable  man 
I  ever  employed.  I  am  the  more  hopeful  of  my  not  having 
to  relinquish  a  reading,  because  last  night  was  Copperfield 
and  ‘Bob’ — by  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  longest,  and,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  storm,  by  very  much  the  most  trying.  Yet 
I  was  far  fresher  afterwards  than  I  have  been  these  three 
weeks. 

Here  ends  my  report.  The  personal  affection  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  place  is  charming  to  the  last. 

Ever  your  affectionate  Father. 

Aboard  the  ‘Russia,’  bound  for  Liverpool, 
Sunday,  Twenty-sixth  April,  1868. 

Mr.  James  My  dear  Fields, — In  order  that  you  may  have 

the  earliest  intelligence  of  me,  I  begin  this  note 
to-day  in  my  small  cabin,  purposing  (if  it  should  prove 
practicable)  to  post  it  at  Queenstown  for  the  return  steamer. 

We  are  already  past  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  although 
our  course  was  seventy  miles  to  the  south,  with  the  view  of 
avoiding  ice  seen  by  Judkins  in  the  Scotia  on  his  passage  out 
to  New  York.  The  Russia  is  a  magnificent  ship,  and  has 
dashed  along  bravely.  We  had  made  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  and  odd  miles  at  noon  to-day.  The  wind,  after 
being  a  little  capricious,  rather  threatens  at  the  present  time 
to  turn  against  us,  but  our  run  is  already  eighty  miles  ahead 
of  the  Russia’s  last  run  in  this  direction — a  very  fast  one. 
.  .  .  To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  report  the  Russia  in 
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the  highest  terms.  She  rolls  more  easily  than  the  other 
Cunard  Screws,  is  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  is  most  care¬ 
fully  looked  after  in  all  departments.  We  have  had  nothing 
approaching  to  heavy  weather,  still  one  can  speak  to  the 
trim  of  the  ship.  Her  captain,  a  gentleman ;  bright,  polite, 
good-natured,  and  vigilant. 

As  to  me,  I  am  greatly  better,  I  hope.  I  have  got  on  my 
right  boot  to-day  for  the  first  time;  the  ‘true  American’ 
seems  to  be  turning  faithless  at  last;  and  I  made  a  Gad’s  Hill 
breakfast  this  morning,  as  a  further  advance  on  having  other¬ 
wise  eaten  and  drunk  all  day  ever  since  Wednesday. 

You  will  see  Anthony  Trollope,  I  daresay.  What  was  my 
amazement  to  see  him  with  these  eyes  come  aboard  in  the 
mail  tender  just  before  we  started!  He  had  come  out  in  the 
Scotia  just  in  time  to  dash  off  again  in  said  tender  to  shake 
hands  with  me,  knowing  me  to  be  aboard  here.  It  was  most 
heartily  done.  He  is  on  a  special  mission  of  convention  with 
the  United  States  post-office. 

We  have  been  picturing  your  movements,  and  have  duly 
checked  off  your  journey  home,  and  have  talked  about  you 
continually.  But  I  have  thought  about  you  both,  even  much, 
much  more.  You  will  never  know  how  I  loved  you  both;  or 
what  you  have  been  to  me  in  America,  and  will  always  be  to 
me  everything ;  or  how  fervently  I  thank  you. 

All  the  working  of  the  ship  seems  to  be  done  on  my  fore¬ 
head.  It  is  scrubbed  and  holystoned  (my  head — not  the 
deck)  at  three  every  morning.  It  is  scraped  and  swabbed 
all  day.  Eight  pairs  of  heavy  boots  are  now  clattering  on 
it,  getting  the  ship  under  sail  again.  Legions  of  ropes’ - 
ends  are  flopped  upon  it  as  I  write. 


Thursday,  Thirtieth. 

Soon  after  I  left  off  as  above  we  had  a  gale  of  wind  which 
blew  all  night.  For  a  few  hours  on  the  evening  side  of  mid¬ 
night  there  was  no  getting  from  this  cabin  of  mine  to  the 
saloon,  or  vice  versa ,  so  heavily  did  the  sea  break  over  the 
decks.  The  ship,  however,  made  nothing  of  it,  and  we  were 
all  right  again  by  Monday  afternoon.  Except  for  a  few 
hours  yesterday  (when  we  had  a  very  light  head-wind),  the 
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weather  has  been  constantly  favourable,  and  we  are  now 
bowling1  away  at  a  great  rate,  with  a  fresh  breeze  filling  all 
our  sails.  We  expect  to  be  at  Queenstown  between  midnight 
and  three  in  the  morning. 

I  hope,  my  dear  Fields,  you  may  find  this  legible,  but  I 
rather  doubt  it,  for  there  is  motion  enough  on  the  ship  to 
render  writing  to  a  landsman,  however  accustomed  to  pen 
and  ink,  rather  a  difficult  achievement.  Besides  which,  I 
slide  away  gracefully  from  the  paper,  whenever  I  want  to 
be  particularly  expressive. 

- ,  sitting  opposite  to  me  at  breakfast,  always  has  the 

following  items:  A  large  dish  of  porridge  into  which  he  casts 
slices  of  butter  and  a  quantity  of  sugar.  Two  cups  of  tea. 
A  steak.  Irish  stew.  Chutnee  and  marmalade.  Another 
deputation  of  two  has  solicited  a  reading  to-night.  Illustri¬ 
ous  novelist  has  unconditionally  and  absolutely  declined. 
More  love,  and  more  to  that,  from  your  ever  affectionate 
friend. 


The  Hon. 

Mrs. 

Watson. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Monday ,  Eleventh  May,  1868. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Watson, — I  am  delighted  to 
have  your  letter.  It  comes  to  me  like  a  faithful 
voice  from  dear  old  Rockingham,  and  awakens 
many  memories. 

The  work  in  America  has  been  so  very  hard,  and  the  winter 
there  has  been  so  excessively  severe,  that  I  really  have  been 
very  unwell  for  some  months.  But  I  had  not  been  at  sea 
three  days  on  the. passage  home  when  I  became  myself  again. 

If  you  will  arrange  with  Mary  Boyle  any  time  for  coming 
here,  we  shall  be  charmed  to  see  you,  and  I  will  adapt  my  ar¬ 
rangements  accordingly.  I  make  this  suggestion  because  she 
generally  comes  here  early  in  the  summer  season.  But  if 
you  will  propose  yourself  anyhow,  giving  me  a  margin  of  a 
few  days  in  case  of  my  being  pre-engaged  for  this  day  or 
that,  we  will  (as  my  American  friends  say)  ‘fix  it.’ 

What  with  travelling,  reading  night  after  night,  and 
speech-making  day  after  day,  I  feel  the  peace  of  the  country 
beyond  all  expression.  On  board  ship  coming  home,  a 
‘deputation’  (two  in  number,  of  whom  only  one  could  get 
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into  my  cabin,  while  the  other  looked  in  at  my  window)  came 
to  ask  me  to  read  to  the  passengers  that  evening  in  the  saloon. 
I  respectfully  replied  that  sooner  than  do  it,  I  would  assault 
the  captain,  and  be  put  in  irons.  Ever  affectionately  yours. 

‘All  the  Year  Round’  Office,  Fifteenth  May,  1868. 

My  dear  Fields, — I  have  found  it  so  extremely  Mr.  James 
difficult  to  write  about  America  (though  never  so  T‘  Fields' 
briefly)  without  appearing  to  blow  trumpets  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  be  inconsistent  with  my  avowed  determination  not  to 
write  about  it  on  the  other,  that  I  have  taken  the  simple 
course  enclosed.  The  number  will  be  published  on  the  Sixth 
of  June.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  modest  and  manly 
course,  and  to  derive  some  graceful  significance  from  its 
title. 

Thank  my  dear  Mrs.  Fields  from  me  for  her  delightful 
letter  received  on  the  sixteenth.  I%will  write  to  her  very 
soon,  and  tell  her  about  the  dogs.  I  would  write  by  this  post, 
but  that  Wills’  absence  (in  Sussex,  and  getting  no  better 
there  as  yet)  so  overwhelms  me  with  business  that  I  can 
scarcely  get  through  it. 

Miss  me?  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  but  how  do  I  miss  yon! 
We  talk  about  you  both  at  Gad’s  Hill  every  day  of  our  lives. 
And  I  never  see  the  place  looking  very  pretty  indeed,  or 
hear  the  birds  sing  all  day  long  and  the  nightingales  all 
night,  without  restlessly  wishing  that  you  were  both  there. 

With  best  love,  and  truest  and  most  enduring  regard,  ever, 
my  dear  Fields,  Your  most  affectionate. 

Everything  here  looks  lovely,  and  I  find  it  (you  will  be 
surprised  to  hear)  really  a  pretty  place !  I  have  seen  No 
Thoroughfare  twice.  Excellent  things  in  it,  but  it  drags  to 
mjr  thinking.  It  is,  however,  a  great  success  in  the  country, 
and  is  now  getting  up  with  great  force  in  Paris.  Fechter 
is  ill,  and  was  ordered  off  to  Brighton  yesterday.  Otherwise, 
thank  God,  I  find  everything  well  and  thriving.  You  and 
my  dear  Mrs.  Fields  are  constantly  in  my  mind.  Procter 
greatly  better. 
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Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Saturday ,  Sixteenth  May,  1868. 

Mrs.  George  My  dear  Mrs.  Cattermole, — On  my  return 
Catteimoie.  from  America  just  now,  I  accidentally  heard  that 

George  had  been  ill.  My  sister-in-law  had  heard  it  from 
Forster,  but  vaguely.  Until  I  received  your  letter 
of  Wednesday’s  date,  I  had  no  idea  that  he  had  been  very 
ill ;  and  should  have  been  greatly  shocked  by  knowing  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  hopeful  and  bright  assurance  you  give  me 
that  he  is  greatly  better. 

My  old  affection  for  him  has  never  cooled.  The  last  time 
he  dined  with  me,  I  asked  him  to  come  again  that  day  ten 
years,  for  I  was  perfectly  certain  (this  was  my  small  joke) 
that  I  should  not  set  eyes  upon  him  sooner.  The  time  being 
fully  up,  I  hope  that  you  will  remind  hirrt,  with  my  love,  that 
he  is  due.  His  hand  is  upon  these  walls  here,  as  I  should  like 
him  to  see  for  himself,  gnd  you  to  see  for  yourself ,  and  in 
this  hope  I  shall  pursue  his  complete  recovery. 

I  heartily  sympathise  with  you  in  your  terrible  anxiety,  and 
in  your  vast  relief ;  and,  with  many  -thanks  for  your  letter,  am 
ever,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cattermole,  Affectionately  yours. 


M.  Charles 
Eechter. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

Friday,  Twenty-second  May,  1868. 

My  dear  Fechter, — I  have  an  idea  about  the 
bedroom  act,  which  I  should  certainly  have  sug¬ 
gested  if  I  had  been  at  our  ‘repetitions’  here.1  I  want  it 
done  to  the  sound  of  the  Waterfall.  I  want  the  sound  of 
the  Waterfall  louder  and  softer  as  the  wind  rises  and  falls, 
to  be  spoken  through — like  the  music.  I  want  the  Water¬ 
fall  listened  to  when  spoken  of ,  and  not  looked  out  at.  The 
mystery  and  gloom  of  the  scene  would  be  greatly  helped  by 
this,  and  it  would  be  new  and  picturesquely  fanciful. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you  how  the  piece  seems 
to  go,2  and  how  the  artists,  who  are  to  act  it,  seem  to  un- 

i  The  Play  of  No  Thoroughfare  was  produced  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Webster. 

-•  Mr.  Fechter  was,  at  this  time,  superintending  the  production  of  a 
French  version  of  No  Thoroughfare,  in  Paris.  It  was  called  L’Abime. 
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derstand  their  parts.  Pray  tell  me,  too,  when  you  write, 
how  you  found  Madame  Fechter,  and  give  all  our  loves  to 
all.  Ever  heartily  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent,  Twenty -fifth  May,  1868. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Fields, — -As  you  ask  me  about  Mrs.  James 
the  dogs,  I  begin  with  them.  When  I  came  down  T'  Fields‘ 
first,  I  came  to  Gravesend,  five  miles  off.  The  two  New¬ 
foundland  dogs,  coming  to  meet  me  with  the  usual  carriage 
and  the  usual  driver,  and  beholding  me  coming  in  my  usual 
dress  out  at  the  usual  door,  it  struck  me  that  their  recollec¬ 
tion  of  my  having  been  absent  for  any  unusual  time  was  at 
once  cancelled.  They  behaved  (they  are  both  young  dogs) 
exactly  in  their  usual  manner;  coming  behind  the  basket 
phaeton  as  we  trotted  along,  and  lifting  their  heads  to  have 
their  ears  pulled — a  special  attention  which  they  receive  from 
no  one  else.  But  when  I  drove  into  the  stable-yard,  Linda 
(the  St.  Bernard)  was  greatly  excited;  weeping  profusely, 
and  throwing  herself  on  her  back  that  she  might  caress  my 
foot  with  her  great  fore-paws.  Mamie’s  little  dog,  too,  Mrs. 
Bouncer,  barked  in  the  greatest  agitation  on  being  called 
down  and  asked  by  Mamie,  ‘Who  is  this?’  and  tore  round 
and  round  me,  like  the  dog  in  the  Faust  outlines.  You  must 
know  that  all  the  farmers  turned  out  on  the  road  in  their 
market-chaises  to  say,  ‘Welcome  home,  sir!’  and  that  all  the 
houses  along  the  road  were  dressed  with  flags ;  and  that  our 
servants,  to  cut  out  the  rest,  had  dressed  this  house  so  that 
every  brick  of  it  was  hidden.  They  had  asked  Mamie’s  per¬ 
mission  to  ‘ring  the  alarm-bell’  (  !)  when  master  drove  up,  but 
Mamie,  having  some  slight  idea  that  that  compliment  might 
awaken  master’s  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  had  recommended 
bell  abstinence.  But  on  Sunday  the  village  choir  (which 
includes  the  bell-ringers)  made  amends.  After  some  un¬ 
usually  brief  pious  reflections  in  the  crowns  of  their  hats 
at  the  end  of  the  sermon,  the  ringers  bolted  out,  and  rang 
like  mad  until  I  got  home.  There  had  been  a  conspiracy 
among  the  villagers  to  take  the  horse  out,  if  I  had  come  to 
our  own  station,  and  draw  me  here.  Mamie  and  Georgy  had 
got  wind  of  it  and  warned  me. 
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Divers  birds  sing  here  all  day,  and  the  nightingales  all 
night.  The  place  is  lovely,  and  in  perfect  order.  I  have 
put  five  mirrors  in  the  Swiss  chalet  (where  I  write)  and  they 
reflect  and  refract  in  all  kinds  of  ways  the  leaves  that  are 
quivering  at  the  windows,  and  the  great  fields  of  waving  com, 
and  the  sail-dotted  river.  My  room  is  up  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees ;  and  the  birds  and  the  butterflies  fly  in  and  out, 
and  the  green  branches  shoot  in,  at  the  open  windows,  and 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  clouds  come  and  go  with  the 
rest  of  the  company.  The  scent  of  the  flowers,  and  indeed 
of  everything  that  is  growing  for  miles  and  miles,  is  most 
delicious. 

Dolby  (who  sends  a  world  of  messages)  found  his  wife 
much  better  than  he  expected,  and  the  children  (wonderful 
to  relate!)  perfect.  The  little  girl  winds  up  her  prayers 
every  night  with  a  special  commendation  to  Heaven  of  me 
and  the  pony — as  if  I  must  mount  him  to  get  there!  I  dine 
with  Dolby  (I  was  going  to  write  ‘him,’  but  found  it  would 
look  as  if  I  were  going  to  dine  with  the  pony)  at  Green¬ 
wich  this  very  day,  and  if  your  ears  do  not  burn  from  six 
to  nine  this  evening,  then  the  Atlantic  is  a  non-conductor. 

It  is  time  I  should  explain  the  otherwise  inexplicable  en¬ 
closure.  Will  you  tell  Fields,  with  my  love  (I  suppose  he 
hasn’t  used  all  the  pens  yet?),  that  I  think  there  is  in 
Tremont  Street  a  set  of  my  books,  sent  out  by  Chapman, 
not  arrived  when  I  departed.  Such  set  of  the  immortal  works 
of  our  illustrious,  etc.,  is  designed  for  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  enclosure  is  addressed.  If  T.,  F.  and  Co.,  will  kindly 

forward  the  set  (carriage  paid)  with  the  enclosure  to  - ’s 

address,  I  will  invoke  new  blessings  on  their  heads,  and  will 
get  Dolby’s  little  daughter  to  mention  them  nightly. 

No  Thoroughfare  is  very  shortly  coming  out  in  Paris, 
where  it  is  now  in  active  rehearsal.  It  is  still  playing  here, 
but  without  Fechter,  who  has  been  very  ill.  The  doctor’s 
dismissal  of  him  to  Paris,  however,  and  his  getting  better 
there,  enables  him  to  get  up  the  play  there.  He  and  Wilkie 
missed  so  many  pieces  of  stage-effect  here,  that,  unless  I 
am  quite  satisfied  with  his  report,  I  shall  go  over  and  try 
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my  stage-managerial  hand  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre. — 
Ever,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fields, 

Your  most  affectionate  friend. 


The  Athen^um,  Saturday,  Thirtieth  May,  1868. 


Mr. 


Dear  Mr.  Ireland, — Many  thanks  for  the 
book  1  you  have  kindly  lent  me.  My  interest  in  Alexander 

•  •  •  Irslsiid. 

its  subject  is  scarcely  less  than  your  own,  and  the 
book  has  afforded  me  great  pleasure  I  hope  it  will  prove 
a  very  useful  tribute  to  Hazlitt  and  Hunt  (in  extending  the 
general  knowledge  of  their  writings),  as  well  as  a  deservedly 
hearty  and  loving  one. 

You  gratify  me  much  by  your  appreciation  of  my  desire 
to  promote  the  kindest  feelings  between  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  But  the  writer  of  the  generous  article  in  the  Manchester 
Examiner  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  intend  to 
write  a  book  on  the  United  States.  The  fact  is  exactly  the 
reverse,  or  I  could  not  have  spoken  without  some  appearance 
of  having  a  purpose  to  serve.  Very  faithfully  yours. 


No.  26  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
Thursday ,  Fourth  June,  1868. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I  have  been  to  Paris.  The  TTr 
piece  is  a  genuine  and  real  success.  They  all  wnH© 
agree  that  if  it  could  have  been  done  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  it  would  have  gone  two  hundred  nights.  I  did 
not  see  it  on  the  first  night,  being  far  too  nervous  and  op¬ 
pressed  by  a  terrible  sense  of  the  helplessness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Fechter,  too,  was  lead-coloured,  and  shaking  from 
head  to  foot.  So  we  took  a  ride  in  an  open  coach,  and  re¬ 
paired  at  intervals  to  the  Cafe  Vaudeville,  where  Didier  (the 
announced  translator)  came  from  act  to  act  with  his  report. 
Joey  Ladle  knew  nothing  of  his  part,  and  made  less  than 
nothing  of  it;  all  the  rest  did  well.  Bertrand  was  loudly 
called  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  and  did  his  very  utmost. 

i  The  volume  referred  to  is  a  ‘List  of  the  Writings  of  William  Hazlitt 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  chronologically  arranged,  with  Notes,  descriptive,  crit¬ 
ical,  and  explanatory,  etc.’ 
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There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  wTas  a  success  from  first 
to  last.  It  was  too  late  to  make  the  change  when  I  got  to 
Paris,  and  Fechter  had  great  faith  in  the  retention  of  the 
scene  besides,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  piece  would 
go  better  without  Wilding’s  death  scene.  The  audience  are 
told  (in  the  person  of  Vendale)  that  Wilding  is  dead,  and 
that  is  quite  enough.  I  saw  our  French  Wilding  after  his 
decease,  and  could  very  deary  perceive  that  he  had  got 
mighty  little  out  of  it. 

I  thought  it  as  well  that  they  should  know  about  Paris 
at  the  Adelphi,  so  I  went  behind  for  half  an  hour  last  night. 

You  are  getting  on,  I  hope?  Ever  affect’ly. 

Gad’s  Hill,  Wednesday,  Tenth  June,  1868. 

Mr.  w.  o.  My  dearest  Macready, — Since  my  return 

Macready.  fr0m  America,  I  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with 
business  that  I  have  not  had  time  even  to  write  to  you.  You 
may  imagine  what  six  months  of  arrear  are  to  dispose  of ; 
added  to  this,  Wills  has  received  a  concussion  of  the  brain 
(from  an  accident  in  the  hunting-field),  and  is  sent  away  by 
the  doctors,  and  strictly  prohibited  from  even  writing  a  note. 
Consequently  all  the  business  and  money  details  of  All  the 
Year  Round  devolve  upon  me.  And  I  have  had  to  get  them 
up,  for  I  have  never  had  experience  of  them.  Then  I  am 
suddenly  entreated  to  go  to  Paris,  to  look  after  the  French 
version  of  No  Thoroughfare  on  the  stage.  And  I  go,  and 
come  back,  leaving  it  a  great  success. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Macready  and  you  have  not  abandoned  the 
idea  of  coming  here?  The  expression  of  this  hope  is  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only,  object  of  this  present  note.  May 
the  amiable  secretary  vouchsafe  a  satisfactory  reply! 

The  undersigned  is  in  his  usual  brilliant  condition,  and  in¬ 
deed  greatly  disappointed  them  at  home  here,  by  coming 
back  ‘so  brown  and  looking  so  well.’  Katie,  Mary,  and 
Georgina  expected  a  wreck,  and  were,  at  first,  much  mortified. 
But  they  are  getting  over  it  now. — Ever,  my  dearest  Mac- 
ready,  Your  most  affectionate. 
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Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Tuesday,  Seventh  July,  1868. 

My  dear  Fields, — I  have  delayed  writing  to  Mr.  James 
you  (and  Mrs.  Fields,  to  whom  my  love)  until  I  T'  Flelds‘ 
should  have  seen  Longfellow.  When  he  was  in  London  the 
first  time  he  came  and  went  without  reporting  himself,  and 
left  me  in  a  state  of  unspeakable  discomfiture.  Indeed,  I 
should  not  have  believed  in  his  having  been  here  at  all,  if 
Mrs.  Procter  had  not  told  me  of  his  calling  to  see  Procter. 
However,  on  his  return  he  wrote  to  me  from  the  Langham 
Hotel,  and  I  went  up  to  town  to  see  him,  and  to  make  an 
appointment  for  his  coming  here.  He,  the  girls,  and  Apple- 
ton,  came  down  last  Saturday  night  and  stayed  until  Mon¬ 
day  forenoon.  I  showed  them  all  the  neighbouring  country 
that  could  be  shown  in  so  short  a  time,  and  they  finished  off 
with  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  kitchens,  pantry,  wine-cel¬ 
lar,  pickles,  sauces,  servants’  sitting-room,  general  house¬ 
hold  stores,  and  even  the  Cellar  Book,  of  this  illustrious 
establishment.  Forster  and  Kent  (the  latter  wrote  certain 
verses  to  Longfellow,  which  have  been  published  in  the  Times , 

and  which  I  sent  to  D - )  came  down  for  a  day,  and  I 

hope  we  all  had  a  really  ‘good  time.’  I  turned  out  a  couple 
of  postilions  in  the  old  red  jacket  of  the  old  red  royal  Dover 
road,  for  our  ride ;  and  it  was  like  a  holiday  ride  in  England 
fifty  years  ago.  Of  course  we  went  to  look  at  the  old  houses 
at  Rochester,  and  the  old  cathedral,  and  the  old  castle,  and 
the  house  for  the  six  poor  travellers  who,  ‘not  being  rogues 
or  proctors,  shall  have  lodging,  entertainment,  and  four 
pence  each.’ 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  respect  paid  to  Longfellow  here,  ‘ 
from  the  Queen  downward.  He  is  everywhere  received  and 
courted,  and  finds  (as  I  told  him  he  would,  when  we  talked 
of  it  in  Boston)  the  working-men  at  least  as  well  acquainted 
with  his  books  as  the  classes  socially  above  them. 

Last  Thursday  I  attended,  as  sponsor,  the  christening  of 
Dolby’s  son  and  heir — a  most  jolly  baby,  who  held  on  tight 
by  the  rector’s  left  whisker  while  the  service  was  performed. 
What  time,  too,  his  little  sister,  connecting  me  with  the  pony, 
trotted  up  and  down  the  centre  aisle,  noisily  driving  herself 
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as  that  celebrated  animal,  so  that  it  went  very  hard  with  the 
sponsorial  dignity. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  you  both  so  well  pleased  with  the 
Blind  Book  scheme.1  I  said  nothing  of  it  to  you  when  we 
were  together,  though  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  because  I 
wanted  to  come  upon  you  with  that  little  burst  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  It  seemed  something  like  meeting  again  when  I  re¬ 
mitted  the  money  and  thought  of  your  talking  of  it. 

The  dryness  of  the  weather  is  amazing.  All  the  ponds 
and  surface-wells  about  here  are  waterless,  and  the  poor 
people  suffer  greatly.  The  people  of  this  village  have  only 
one  spring  to  resort  to,  and  it  is  a  couple  of  miles  from  many 
cottages.  I  do  not  let  the  great  dogs  swim  in  the  canal, 
because  the  people  have  to  drink  of  it.  But  when  they  get 
into  the  Medway  it  is  hard  to  get  them  out  again.  The 
other  day  Bumble  (the  son,  Newfoundland  dog)  got  into 
difficulties  among  some  floating  timber,  and  became  fright¬ 
ened.  Don  (the  father)  was  standing  by  me,  shaking  off 
the  wet  and  looking  on  carelessly,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  per¬ 
ceived  something  amiss,  and  went  in  with  a  bound  and  brought 
Bumble  out  by  the  ear.  The  scientific  way  in  which  he  towed 
him  along  was  charming.  Ever  your  loving. 

I 


Mr.  J.  E. 

Millais, 

R.A. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Nineteenth  July,  1868. 

My  dear  Millais,, — I  received  the  enclosed  let¬ 
ter  yesterday,  and  I  have — perhaps  unjustly — 
some  vague  suspicions  of  it.  As  I  know  how 
faithful  and  zealous  you  have  been  in  all  relating  to  poor 
Leech,  I  make  no  apology  for  asking  you  whether  you  can 
throw  any  light  upon  its  contents. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Charles  Collins  is  decidedly 
better  to-day,  and  is  out  of  doors. — Believe  me  always, 

Faithfully  yours. 


1  A  copy  of  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  in  raised  letters  for  the  use  of 
the  Blind,  had  been  printed  by  Charles  Dickens’  order  at  the  ‘Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind’  in  Boston,  and  presented  by  him  to  that  in¬ 
stitution  in  this  year. 
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Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday ,  Twenty-first  July,  1868. 

My  dear  Letitia, — You  will  have  had  a  tele-  Mrs.  Henry 
gram  from  me  to-day.  I  received  your  sad  news  Austm‘ 
by  this  morning’s  post. 

On  Thursday  I  have  people  to  see  and  matters  to  attend 
to,  which  I  cannot  forego  or  depute  to  another.  But,  be¬ 
tween  ourselves ,  I  must  add  something  else:  I  have  the  great¬ 
est  objection  to  attend  a  funeral  in  which  my  affections  are 
not  strongly  and  immediately  concerned.  I  have  no  notion 
of  a  funeral'  as  a  matter  of  form  or  ceremony.  And  just 
as  I  should  expressly  prohibit  the  summoning  to  my  own 
burial  of  anybody  who  was  not  very  near  or  dear  to  me,  so 
I  revolt  from  myself  appearing  at  that  solemn  rite  unless  the 
deceased  were  very  near  or  dear  to  me.  I  cannot  endure  being 
dressed  up  by  an  undertaker  as  part  of  his  trade  show.  I 
was  not  in  this  poor  good  fellow’s  house  in  his  lifetime,  and 
I  feel  that  I  have  no  business  there  when  he  lies  dead  in  it. 
My  mind  is  penetrated  with  sympathy  and  compassion  for 
the  young  widow,  but  that  feeling  is  a  real  thing,  and  my  at¬ 
tendance  as  a  mourner  wrould  not  be — to  myself.  It  would 
be  to  you,  I  know,  but  it  would  not  be  to  myself.  I  know 
full  well  that  you  cannot  delegate  to  me  your  memories  of 
and  your  associations  with  the  deceased,  and  the  more  true 
and  tender  they  are  the  more  invincible  is  my  objection  to  be¬ 
come  a  form  in  the  midst  of  the  most  awful  realities. — Be¬ 
lieve  me,  Ever  your  affectionate  Brother. 

Gad’s  Hill,  Wednesday,  Twenty-second  July,  1868. 

My  DEAR  Mrs.  CaTTERMOLE, - Of  course  I  Mrs.  George 

•n  •  *  •  I  I  ii  \  j  tc  Cattermole. 

will  sign  your  memorial  to  the  Academy.  11  you 
take  either  of  the  Landseers,  certainly  take  Edwin.  But,  if 
you  wrould  be  content  with  Frith,  I  have  already  spoken  to 
him,  and  believe  that  I  can  answTer  for  him.  Frith  will  be 
here  on  Saturday,  and  I  shall  be  here  too.  I  spoke  to  him 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  found  him  most  earnest  in  the  cause. 
He  said  he  felt  absolutely  sure  that  the  whole  profession  in 

i  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Austin,  cousin  and  adopted  child  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Austin. 
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Mr.  Serle. 


its  best  and  highest  representation  would  do  anything  for 
George.  Ever  yours  affectionately. 

Gad’s  Hill,  Wednesday,  Twenty-ninth  July,  1868. 

My  dear  Serle, — I  do  not  believe  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  an  International  Copyright  law 
being  passed  in  America  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Some 
Massachusetts  men  do  believe  in  such  a  thing,  but  they  fail 
(as  I  think)  to  take  into  account  the  prompt  Western  op¬ 
position. 

Such  an  alteration  as  you  suggest*  in  the  English  law 
would  give  no  copyright  in  America,  you  see.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  publisher  could  buy  no  absolute  right  of  priority.  Any 
American  newspaper  could  (and  many  would,  in  a  popular 
case)  pirate  from  him  as  soon  as  they  could  get  the  matter 
set  up.  He  could  buy  no  more  than  he  buys  now  when  he 
arranges  for  advance  sheets  from  England,  so  that  there 
may  be  simultaneous  publication  in  the  two  countries.  And 
success  in  England  is  of  so  much  importance  towards  the 
achievement  of  success  in  America,  that  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  previous  publications  in  America  would  often  be 
worth  more  to  an  American  publisher  or  manager  than 
simultaneous  publication.  Concerning  the  literary  man  in 
Parliament  who  would  undertake  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  such 
an  amendment  of  our  copyright  law,  with  weight  enough  to 
keep  his  heart  unbroken  while  he  should  be  getting  it  through 
its  various  lingering  miseries,  all  I  can  say  is' — I  decidedly 
don’t  know  him. — Believe  me  always, 

Faithfully  yours. 


Mr.  W.  H. 
Wills. 


Friday,  Thirty-first  July,  1868. 

My  dear  Wills, — I  am  very  unwilling  to 
abandon  the  Christmas  number,  though  even  in 
the  case  of  my  little  Christmas  books  (which  were  im¬ 
mensely  profitable)  I  let  the  idea  go  when  I  thought  it  was 
wearing  out.  Ever  since  I  came  home,  I  have  hammered  at 
it  more  or  less,  and  have  been  uneasy  about  it.  I  have  begun 
something  which  is  very  droll,  but  it  manifestly  shapes  itself 
towards  a  book,  and  could  not  in  the  least  admit  of  even 
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that  shadowy  approach  to  a  congruous  whole  on  the  part 
of  other  contributors  which  they  have  ever  achieved  at  the 
best.  I  have  begun  something  else  (aboard  the  American 
mail-steamer)  ;  but  I  don’t  like  it,  because  the  stories  must 
come  limping  in  after  the  old  fashion,  though,  of  course,  what 
I  have  done  will  be  good  for  A.  Y.  R.  In  short,  I  have 
cast  about  with  the  greatest  of  pains  and  patience,  and  I 
have  been  wholly  unable  to  find  what  I  want. 

And  yet  I  cannot  quite  make  up  my  mind  to  give  in  with¬ 
out  another  fight  for  it.  I  offered  one  hundred  pounds  re¬ 
ward  at  Gad’s  to  anybody  who  could  suggest  a  notion  to  sat¬ 
isfy  me.  Charles  Collins  suggested  one  yesterday  morning,  in 
which  there  is  something ,  though  not  much.  I  will  turn  it 
over  and  over,  and  try  a  few  more  starts  on  my  own  account. 
Finally,  I  swear  I  will  not  give  it  up  until  August  is  out. 
Vow  registered. 

I  am  clear  that  a  number  by  ‘various  writers’  would  not  do. 
If  we  have  not  the  usual  sort  of  number,  we  must  call  the 
current  number  for  that  date  the  Christmas  number,  and 
make  it  as  good  as  possible. 

I  sit  in  the  Chalet,1  like  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange, 
and  to  as  much  purpose. 

I  am  buying  the  freehold  of  the  meadow  at  Gad’s,  and  of 
an  adjoining  arable  field,  so  that  I  shall  now  have  about 
eight-and-twenty  freehold  acres  in  a  ring-fence.  No  more 
now. 

I  made  up  a  very  good  number  yesterday.  You  will  see  in 
it  a  very  short  article  that  I  have  called  ‘Now !’  which  is  a 
highly  remarkable  piece  of  description.  It  is  done  by  a  new 
man,  from  whom  I  have  accepted  another  article;  but  he  will 
never  do  anything  so  good  again.  Ever  affectionately. 


Twenty -fourth  August,  1868. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  should  have  written  to  you  Mr. 
much  sooner,  but  that  I  have  been  home  from  the  Rusden- 
United  States  barely  three  months,  and  have  since  been  a 

1  A  model  of  a  Swiss  chalet  (a  present  from  M.  Charles  Fechter), 
used  by  Charles  Dickens  as  a  summer  writing-room. 
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little  uncertain  as  to  the  precise  time  and  way  of  sending  my 
youngest  son  out  to  join  his  brother  Alfred. 

It  is  now  settled  that  he  shall  come  out  in  the  ship  Sussex. 
Of  this  I  apprise  Alfred  by  this  mail.  ...  I  cannot 
sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  Alfred.  I  am 
certain  that  a  becoming  sense  of  it  and  desire  to  deserve  it, 
has  done  him  great  good. 

Your  report  of  him  is  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  me,  and 
I  most  heartily  assure  you  of  my  gratitude  and  friendship. 

In  the  midst  of  your  colonial  seethings  and  heavings,  I 
suppose  you  have  some  leisure  to  consult  equally  the  hopeful 
prophets  and  the  dismal  prophets  who  are  all  wiser  than  any 
of  the  rest  of  us  as  to  things  at  home  here.  My  own  strong 
impression  is  that  whatsoever  change  the  new  Reform  Bill  may 
effect  will  be  very  gradual  indeed  and  quite  wholesome. 

Numbers  of  the  middle  class  who  seldom  or  never  voted  be¬ 
fore  will  vote  now,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  new  voters  wih 
in  the  main  be  wiser  as  to  their  electoral  responsibilities  and 
more  seriously  desirous  to  discharge  them  for  the  common 
good  than  the  bumptious  singers  of  ‘Rule  Britannia,’  ‘Our 
dear  old  Church  of  England,’  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

If  I  can  ever  do  anything  for  any  accredited  friend  of 
yours  coming  to  the  old  country,  command  me.  I  shall  be 
truly  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  testifying  that  I  do  not  use 
a  mere  form  of  words  in  signing  myself, 

Cordially  yours. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Hicham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Wednesday,  Tiventy-sixth  Any ust,  18(j8. 

m.  De  My  dear  Cerjat, — I  was  happy  to  receive 

Cer^at-  your  esteemed  letter  a  few  days  ago. 

The  severity  of  the  winter  in  America  (which  was  quite 
exceptional  even  in  that  rigorous  climate),  combined  with  the 
hard  work  I  had  to  do,  tried  me  a  good  deal.  Neuralgia  and 
colds  beset  me,  either  by  turns  or  both  together,  and  I  had 
often  much  to  do  to  get  through  at  night.  But  the  sea 
voyage  home  again  did  wonders  in  restoring  me,  and  I  have 
been  very  well  indeed,  though  a  little  fatigued,  ever  since.  I 
am  now  preparing  for  a  final  reading  campaign  in  England, 
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Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  will  begin  on  the  Sixth  of 
October,  and  will  probably  last,  with  short  occasional  inter-* 
missions,  until  June. 

The  great  subject  in  England  for  the  moment  is  the  hor¬ 
rible  accident  to  the  Irish  mail-train.  It  is  now  supposed 
that  the  petroleum  (known  to  be  a  powerful  anaesthetic)  ren¬ 
dered  the  unfortunate  people  who  were  burnt  instantly  in¬ 
sensible  to  any  sensation.  My  escape  in  the  Staplehurst 
accident  of  three  years  ago  is  not  to  be  obliterated  from  my 
nervous  system.  To  this  hour  I  have  sudden  vague  rushes 
of  terror,  even  when  riding  in  a  hansom  cab,  which  are  per-  ' 
fectly  unreasonable  but  quite  insurmountable.  I  used  to 
make  nothing  of  driving  a  pair  of  horses  habitually  through 
the  most  crowded  parts  of  London.  I  cannot  now  drive, 
with  comfort  to  myself,  on  the  country  roads  here;  and  I 
doubt  if  I  could  ride  at  all  in  the  saddle.  My  reading  secre¬ 
tary  and  companion  knows  so  well  when  one  of  these  odd 
momentary  seizures  comes  upon  me  in  a  railway  carriage, 
that  he  instantly  produces  a  dram  of  brandy,  which  rallies 
the  blood  to  the  heart  and  generally  prevails.  I  forget 
whether  I  ever  told  you  that  my  watch  (a  chronometer)  has 
never  gone  exactly  since  the  accident?  So  the  Irish  catas¬ 
trophe  naturally  revives  the  dreadful  things  I  saw  that  day. 

The  only  other  news  here  you  know  as  well  as  I ;  to  wit, 
that  the  country  is  going  to  be  ruined,  and  that  the  Church 
is  going  to  be  ruined,  and  that  both  have  become  so  used  to 
being  ruined,  that  they  will  go  on  perfectly  well. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

No.  26  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
Saturday,  Twenty-sixth  September,  1868. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — I  will  add  a  line  to  this  Miss 
at  the  Athenaeum,  after  seeing  Plorn  off,  to  tell  Dlckens- 
you  how  he  went  away. 


Athenaeum,  Quarter  to  Six. 

I  can  honestly  report  that  he  went  away,  poor  dear  fel¬ 
low,  as  well  as  could  possibly  be  expected.  He  was  pale,  and 
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had  been  crying,  and  (Harry  said)  had  broken  down  in  the 
railway  carriage  after  leaving  Higham  station ;  but  only  for 
a  short  time. 

Just  before  the  train  started  he  cried  a  good  deal,  but  not 
painfully.  (Tell  dear  Georgy  that  I  bought  him  his  cigars.) 
These  are  hard,  hard  things,  but  they  might  have  to  be  done 
without  means  or  influence,  and  then  they  would  be  far 
harder.  God  bless  him !  Your  affectionate  Father. 


Mr.  F.  D. 
Finlay.1 


Gad’s  Hill  Flace,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Fourth  October,  1868. 

My  dear  Finlay, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
in  all  friendship  and  sincerity  for  your  letter.  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  your  father-in-law  and  his  paper, 
and  I  am  much  attached  to  the  Edinburgh  people.  You  may 
suppose,  therefore,  that  if  my  mind  were  not  fully  made  up 
on  the  parliamentary  question,  I  should  waver  now. 

But  my  conviction  that  I  am  more  useful  and  more  happy 
as  I  am  than  I  could  ever  be  in  Parliament  is  not  to  be  shaken. 
I  considered  it  some  weeks  ago,  when  I  had  a  stirring  pro- 
.  posal  from  the  Birmingham  people,  and  then  set  it  up  on  a 
rock  for  ever  and  a  day. 

Do  tell  Mr.  Russel  that  I  truly  feel  this  mark  of  confi¬ 
dence,  and  that  I  hope  to  acknowledge  it  in  person  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  before  Christmas.  There  is  no  man  in  Scotland  from 
whom  I  should  consider  this  suggestion  a  greater  honour. 

Ever  yours. 


M.  Charles  Poor  Plorn  is  gone  to  Australia.  It  was  a 
Fechter.  hard  parting  at  the  last.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
become  once  more  my  youngest  and  favourite  little  child  as 
the  day  drew  near,  and  I  did  not  think  I  could  have  been  so 
shaken.  You  were  his  idol  to  the  hour  of  his  departure,  and 
he  asked  me  to  tell  you  how  much  he  wanted  to  bid  you  good 
bye.  Ever  heartily. 

i  Reply  to  a  proposal  made  through  Mr.  Alexander  Russel,  then  editor 
of  the  Scotsman,  that  he  should  allow  himself  to  be  put  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  Edinburgh. 
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Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  Thursday,  Fifteenth  October,  1868. 
My  dear  Harry, — I  have  your  letter  here  this 


Mr.  Henry 

morning:.  Fielding 

1 ^  Dickens 

Now,  observe  attentively.  We  must  have  no 
shadow  of  debt.  Square  up  everything  whatsoever  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  buy.  Let  not  a  farthing  be  outstand¬ 
ing  on  any  account,  when  we  begin  with  your  allowance.  Be 
particular  in  the  minutest  detail. 

I  wish  to  have  no  secret  from  you  in  the  relations  we  are  to 
establish  together,  and  I  therefore  send  you  Joe  Chitty’s  1  let¬ 
ter  bodily.  Reading  it,  you  will  know  exactly  what  I  know, 
and  will  understand  that  I  treat  you  with  perfect  confidence. 
It  appears  to  me  that  an  allowance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  will  be  handsome  for  all  your  wants,  if  I  send 
you  your  wines.  I  mean  this  to  include  your  tailor’s  bills 
as  well  as  every  other  expense ;  and  I  strongly  recommend 
you  to  buy  nothing  in  Cambridge,  and  to  take  credit  for 
nothing  but  the  clothes  with  which  your  tailor  provides  you. 
As  soon  as  you  have  got  your  furniture  accounts  in,  let  us 
wipe  all  those  preliminary  expenses  clean  out,  and  I  will  then 
send  you  your  first  quarter. 

You  know  how  hard  I  work  for  what  I  get,  and  I  think  you 
know  that  I  never  had  money  help  from  any  human  creature 
after  I  was  a  child.  You  know  that  you  are  one  of  many 
heavy  charges  on  me,  and  that  I  trust  to  your  so  exercising 
your  abilities  and  improving  the  advantages  of  your  past 
expensive  education,  as  soon  to  diminish  this  charge.  I  say 
no  more  on  that  head. 

Whatever  you  do,  above  all  other  things  keep  out  of  debt 
and  confide  in  me.  If  ever  you  find  yourself  on  the  verge  of 
any  perplexity  or  difficulty,  come  to  me.  You  will  never  find 
me  hard  with  you  while  you  are  manly  and  truthful. 

As  your  brothers  have  gone  away  one  by  one,  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  each  of  them  what  I  am  now  going  to  write  to  you. 
You  know  that  you  have  never  been  hampered  with  religious 
forms  of  restraint,  and  that  with  mere  unmeaning  forms  I  have 
no  sympathy.  But  I  most  strongly  and  affectionately  im¬ 
press  upon  you  the  priceless  value  of  the  New  Testament,  and 

i  Now  Mr.  Justice  Chitty. 
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the  study  of  that  book  as  the  one  unfailing  guide  in  life. 
Deeply  respecting  it,  and  bowing  down  before  the  character 
of  our  Saviour,  as  separated  from  the  vain  constructions  and 
inventions  of  men,  you  cannot  go  very  wrong,  and  will  always 
preserve  at  heart  a  true  spirit  of  veneration  and  humility. 
Similarly  I  impress  upon  you  the  habit  of  saying  a  Christian 
prayer  every  night  and  morning.  These  things  have  stood 
by  me  all  through  my  life,  and  remember  that  I  tried  to  render 
the  New  Testament  intelligible  to  you  and  lovable  by  you  when 
you  were  a  mere  baby. — And  so  God  bless  you. 

Ever  your  affectionate  Father. 

i 

Kennedy’s  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  Sunday ,  Sixth  December ,  1868. 

Mrs.  f.  My  dear  Mrs.  Lehmann, — I  hope  you  will  see 

Nancy  with  the  light  of  a  great  audience  upon  her 
some  time  between  this  and  May ;  always  supposing  that  she 
should  not  prove  too  weird  and  woeful  for  the  general  public. 

You  know  the  aspect  of  this  city  on  a  Sunday,  and  how  gay 
and  bright  it  is.  The  merry  music  of  the  blithe  bells,  the 
waving  flags,  the  prettily-decorated  houses  with  their  dra¬ 
peries  of  various  colours,  and  the  radiant  countenances  at 
the  windows  and  in  the  streets,  how  charming  they  are !  The 
usual  preparations  are  making  for  the  band  in  the  open  air, 
in  the  afternoon;  and  the  usual  pretty  children  (selected  for 
that  purpose)  are  at  this  moment  hanging  garlands  round 
the  Scott  monument,  preparatory  to  the  innocent  Sunday 
dance  round  that  edifice,  with  which  the  diversions  invariably 
close.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  these  customs  were  them¬ 
selves  of  the  early  Christians,  those  early  birds  who  didn't 
catch  the  worm — and  nothing  else — and  choke  their  young 
with  it.  Faithfully  yours  always. 


Kennedy’s  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  Tuesday,  Eighth  December,  1868. 

„r  My  dear  Wilkie, — I  am  hard  at  it  here  as 

Mr.  w. 

Wilkie  usual,  though  with  an  audience  so  finely  percep¬ 

tive  that  the  labour  is  much  diminished.  I  have 
got  together  in  a  very  short  space  the  conclusion  of  Oliver 
Twist  that  you  suggested,  and  am  trying  it  daily  with  the 
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object  of  rising  from  that  blank  state  of  horror  into  a  fierce 
and  passionate  rush  for  the  end.  As  yet  I  cannot  make  a  cer¬ 
tain  effect  of  it ;  but  when  I  shall  have  gone  over  it  as  many 
score  of  times  as  over  the  rest  of  that  reading,  perhaps  I 
may  strike  one  out. 

I  agree  with  you  about  the  reading  perfectly.  In  No.  3 
you  will  see  an  exact  account  of  some  places  I  visited  at  Rat- 
cliffe.  There  are  two  little  instances  in  it  of  something  comic 
rising  up  in  the  midst  of  the  direst  misery,  that  struck  me 
very  humorously  at  the  time. 

As  I  have  determined  not  to  do  the  ‘Oliver  Murder’  until 
after  the  Fifth  of  January,  when  I  shall  ascertain  its  effect 
on  a  great  audience,  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  shadow  of 
its  coming  affects  the  Scotch  mind.  There  was  such  a  dis¬ 
position  to  hold  back  for  it  here  (until  I  return  to  finish  in 
February)  that  we  had  next  to  no  ‘let’  when  we  arrived.  It 
all  came  with  a  rush  yesterday.  They  gave  me  a  most  mag¬ 
nificent  welcome  back  from  America  last  night. 

I  am  perpetually  counting  the  weeks  before  me  to  be 
‘read’  through,  and  am  perpetually  longing  for  the  end  of 
them ;  and  yet  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  I  shall  miss  some¬ 
thing  when  they  are  over. 

It  is  a  very,  very  bad  day  here,  very  dark  and  very  wet.  I 
am  sitting  at  a  side  window  looking  up  the  length  of  Princes 
Street,  watching  the  mist  change  over  the  Castle  and  murder¬ 
ing  Nancy  by  turns.  Ever  affectionately. 

PS. — I  have  read  the  whole  of  Fitzgerald’s  Zero,  and  the 
idea  is  exceedingly  well  wrought  out. 


Kennedy’s  Hotel,  Edinburgh, 

Saturday ,  Twelfth  December,  1868. 

My  dearest  Georgy, — I  send  another  Scots-  Miss 
man  by  this  post,  because  it  is  really  a  good  news-  H°sarth- 
paper,  well  written  and  well  managed.  We  had  an  immense 
house  here  last  night,  and  a  very  large  turn-away. 

It  blew  appallingly  here  the  night  before  last,  but  the  wind 
has  since  shifted  northward,  and  it  is  now  bright  and  cold. 
The  Star  of  Hope,  that  picked  up  those  shipwrecked  people 
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in  the  boat,  came  into  Leith  yesterday,  and  was  received  with 
tremendous  cheers.  Her  captain  must  be  a  good  man  and 
a  noble  fellow. 

Forgery  of  my  name  is  becoming  popular.  You  sent  me, 
this  morning,  a  letter  from  Russell  Sturgis,  answering  a  sup¬ 
posed  letter  of  mine  (presented  by  ‘Miss  Jefferies’),  and 
assuring  me  of  his  readiness  to  give  not  only  the  ten  pounds  I 
asked  for,  but  any  contribution  I  wanted,  towards  sending 
that  lady  and  her  family  back  to  Boston. 

I  wish  you  would  take  an  opportunity  of  forewarning  Lad}’ 
Tennent  that  the  first  night’s  reading  she  will  attend  is  an 
experiment  quite  out  of  the  way,  and  that  she  may  find  it 
rather  horrible. 

The  keeper  of  the  Edinburgh  Hall,  a  fine  old  soldier,  pre¬ 
sented  me,  on  Friday  night,  with  the  finest  red  camellia  for 
my  button-hole  that  ever  was  seen.  Nobody  can  imagine  how 
he  came  by  it,  as  the  florists  had  had  a  considerable  demand 
for  that  colour  from  ladies  in  the  stalls,  and  could  get  no  such 
thing. 

The  day  is  dark,  wet,  and  windy.  The  weather  is  likely 
to  be  vile  indeed  at  Glasgow,  where  it  always  rains,  and  where 
the  sun  is  never  seen  through  the  smoke.  We  go  over  there 
to-morrow  at  ten. 


Kennedy’s  Hotel,  Edinburgh, 

Monday,  Fourteenth  December,  1868. 

Mr.  Russell  My  dear  Ms.  Russell  Stttrgis, — I  am  ‘read' 
ing’  here,  and  shall  be  through  this  week.  Com 
sequently  I  am  only  this  morning  in  receipt  of  vour  kind  note 
of  the  tenth,  forwarded  from  my  own  house. 

Believe  me  I  am  as  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  generous 
and  ready  response  to  my  supposed  letter  as  I  should  have 
been  if  I  had  really  written  it.  But  I  know  nothing  whatever 
of  it  or  of  ‘Miss  Jeffries,’  except  that  I  have  a  faint  im¬ 
pression  of  having  recently  noticed  that  name  among  my 
begging-letter  correspondents,  and  of  having  associated  it  in 
my  mind  with  a  regular  professional  hand.  Your  caution 
lias,  I  hope,  disappointed  this  swindler.  But  my  testimony] 
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is  at  your  service  if  you  should  need  it,  and  I  Vould  take  any 
opportunity  of  bringing  one  of  these  vagabonds  to  punish¬ 
ment  ;  for  they  are,  one  and  all,  the  most  heartless  and  worth¬ 
less  vagabonds  on  the  face  of  the  earth. — Believe  me, 

Faithfully  yours. 

Carrick’s  Royal  Hotel,  Glasgow, 

Tuesday,,  Fifteenth  December,  1868. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — It  occurs  to  me  that  my  Miss 
table  at  St.  James’s  Hall  might  be  appropriately  Dlckens* 
ornamented  with  a  little  holly  next  Tuesday.  If  the  two 
front  legs  were  entwined  with  it,  for  instance,  and  a  border  of 
it  ran  round  the  top  of  the  fringe  in  front,  with  a  little  sprig 
by  way  of  bouquet  at  each  corner,  it  would  present  a  season¬ 
able  appearance. 

If  you  will  think  of  this,  and  will  have  the  materials  ready 
in  a  little  basket,  I  will  call  for  you  at  the  office  at  half-past 
twelve  on  Tuesday,  and  take  you  up  to  the  hall,  where  the 
table  will  be  ready  for  you. 

No  news,  except  that  we  had  a  great  crush  and  a  wonderful 
audience  in  Edinburgh  last  night. 


Glasgow,  Wednesday,  Sixteenth  December,  1868. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Fields, —  .  .  .  First,  as  Mrs.  James 

you  are  curious  about  the  ‘Oliver  murder,’  I  will  T‘  Fields' 
tell  you  about  that  trial  of  the  same  at  which  you  ought  to 
have  assisted.  There  were  about  a  hundred  people  present  in 
all.  I  have  changed  my  stage.  Besides  that  back  screen 
w7hich  you  know  so  well,  there  are  two  large  screens  of  the  same 
colour,  set  off,  one  on  either  side,  like  the  ‘wings’  of  a  theatre. 
And  besides  these  again,  we  have  a  quantity  of  curtains  of  the 
same  colour,  with  which  to  close  in  any  width  of  room  from 
wall  to  wall.  Consequently,  the  figure  is  now  completely  iso¬ 
lated,  and  the  slightest  action  becomes  much  more  important. 
This  was  used  for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion.  But  behind 

I 

the  stage — the  orchestra  being  very  large  and  built  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  a  numerous  chorus — there  was  ready,  on  the 
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level  of  the  platform,  a  very  long  table,  beautifully  lighted, 
with  a  large  staff  of  men  ready  to  open  oysters  and  set  cham¬ 
pagne-corks  flying.  Directly  I  had  done,  the  screens  being 
whisked  off  by  my  people,  there  was  disclosed  one  of  the  pret  ¬ 
tiest  banquets  you  can  imagine ;  and  when  all  the  people  came 
up,  and  the  gay  dresses  of  the  ladies  were  lighted  by  those 
powerful  lights  of  mine,  the  scene  was  exquisitely  pretty;  the 
hall  being  newly  decorated,  and  very  elegantly ;  and  the  whole 
looking  like  a  great  bed  of  flowers  and  diamonds. 

Now,  you  must  know  that  all  this  company  were,  before 
the  wine  went  round,  unmistakably  pale,  and  had  horror- 
stricken  faces.  Next  morning  Harness  (Fields  knows — Rev. 
William — did  an  edition  of  Shakespeare — old  friend  of  the 
Kembles  and  Mrs.  Siddons),  writing  to  me  about  it,  and  say¬ 
ing  it  was  ‘a  most  amazing  and.  terrific  thing,’  added,  ‘but  I 
am  bound  to  tell  you  that  I  had  an  almost  irresistible  impulse 
upon  me  to  scream,  and  that,  if  any  one  had  cried  out,  I  am 
certain  I  should  have  followed.’  He  had  no  idea  that,  on  the 
night,  Priestley,  the  great  ladies’  doctor,  had  taken  me  aside 
and  said ;  ‘My  dear  Dickens,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  if 
only  one  woman  cries  out  when  you  murder  the  girl,  there  will 
be  a  contagion  of  hysteria  all  over  this  place.’  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  soften  it  without  spoiling  it,  and  you  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  I  am  rather  anxious  to  discover  how  it  goes  on  the 
Fifth  of  January!  !  !  We  are  afraid  to  announce  it  else¬ 
where,  without  knowing,  except  that  I  have  thought  it  pretty 
safe  to  put  it  up  once  in  Dublin.  I  asked  Mrs.  Keeley,  the 
famous  actress,  who  was  at  the  experiment:  ‘What  do  you 
say?  Do  it  or  not?’  ‘Why,  of  course,  do  it,’  she  replied. 
‘Having  got  at  such  an  effect  as  that,  it  must  be  done.  But,’ 
rolling  her  large  black  eyes  very  slowly,  and  speaking  very 
distinctly,  ‘the  public  have  been  looking  out  for  a  sensation 
these  last  fifty  years  or  so,  and  by  Heaven  they  have  got  it !’ 
With  which  words,  and  a  long  breath  and  a  long  stare,  she  be¬ 
came  speechless.  Again,  you  may  suppose  that  I  am  a  little 
anxious ! 

My  old  likening  of  Boston  to  Edinburgh  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  revived  within  these  last  ten  days.  There  is  a  certain 
remarkable  similarity  of  tone  between  the  two  places.  The 
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audiences  are  curiously  alike,  except  that  the  Edinburgh 
audience  has  a  quicker  sense  of  humour  and  is  a  little  more 
genial.  No  disparagement  to  Boston  in  this,  because  I  con¬ 
sider  an  Edinburgh  audience  perfect. 

I  trust,  my  dear  Eugenius,  that  you  have  recognised  your¬ 
self  in  a  certain  Uncommercial,  and  also  some  small  reference 
to  a  name  rather  dear  to  you?  As  an  instance  of  how 
strangely  something  comic  springs  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
direst  misery,  look  to  a  succeeding  Uncommercial,  called  4 A 
Small  Star  in  the  East,’  published  to-day,  by  the  bye.  I 
have  described,  with  exactness ,  the  poor  places  into  which 
I  went,  and  how  the  people  behaved,  and  what  they  said.  I 
was  wretched,  looking  on ;  and  yet  the  boiler-maker  and  the 
poor  man  with  the  legs  filled  me  with  a  sense  of  drollery  not 
to  be  kept  down  by  any  pressure. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  place,  compounded  of  mists  from 
the  highlands  and  smoke  from  the  town  factories,  is  crush¬ 
ing  my  eyebrows  as  I  write,  and  it  rains  as  it  never  does  rain 
anywhere  else,  and  always  does  rain  here.  It  is  a  dreadful 
place,  though  much  improved  and  possessing  a  deal  of  public 
spirit.  Improvement  is  beginning  to  knock  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh  about,  here  and  there;  but  the  Canongate  and 
the  most  picturesque  of  the  horrible  courts  and  wynds  are  not 
to  be  easily  spoiled,  or  made  fit  for  the  poor  wretches  who 
people  them  to  live  in.  Edinburgh  is  so  changed  as  to  its 
notabilities,  that  I  had  the  only  three  men  left  of  the  Wilson 
and  Jeffrey  time  to  dine  with  me  there,  last  Saturday. 

I  think  you  will  find  Fatal  Zero  (by  Percy  Fitzgerald)  a 
very  *curious  analysis  of  a  mind,  as  the  story  advances.  A 
new  beginner  in  A.  Y.  R .  (Hon.  Mrs.  Clifford,  Kinglake’s 
sister),  who  wrote  a  story  in  the  series  just  finished,  called 
The  Abbot's  Pool ,  has  just  sent  me  another  story.  I  have  a 
strong  impression  that,  with  care,  she  will  step  into  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  vacant  place.  Wills  is  no  better,  and  I  have  work 
enough  even  in  that  direction. 

God  bless  the  woman  with  the  black  mittens  for  making  me 
laugh  so  this  morning!  I  take  her  to  be  a  kind  of  public- 
spirited  Mrs.  Sparsit,  and  as  such  take  her  to  my  bosom. 
God  bless  you  both,  my  dear  friends,  in  this  Christmas  and 
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New  Year  time,  and  in  all  times,  seasons,  and  places,  and  send 
you  to  Gad’s  Hill  with  the  next  flowers ! 

Ever  your  most  affectionate. 

Kennedy’s  Hotel,  Edinburgh, 

Friday,  Eighteenth  December,  1868. 

Mr.  Russell  My  dear  Mr.  Russele  Sturgis, — I  return 
Sturgis.  you  forged  letter,  and  devoutly  wish  that  I 
had  to  flog  the  writer  in  virtue  of  a  legal  sentence.  I  most 
cordially  reciprocate  your  kind  expressions  in  reference  to  our 
future  intercourse,  and  shall  hope  to  remind  you  of  them  five 
or  six  months  hence,  when  my  present  labours  shall  have  gone 
the  way  of  all  other  earthly  things.  It  was  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  to  me  when  I  wras  last  at  Boston  to  recognise  poor 
dear  Felton’s  unaffected  and  genial  ways  in  his  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  to  notice  how,  in  tender  remembrance  of  him,  she  is, 
as  it  were,  Cambridge’s  daughter. — Believe  me  always, 

Faithfully  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 

Christmas  Day,  1868. 

Mr.  j.  c.  My  dear  Parkinson, — I  am  diffident  of  ad- 

Parkmson.  dressing  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  subject  of  your 

desire  to  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  Commissionership  of  In¬ 
land  Revenue,  because,  although  my  respect  for  him  and  con¬ 
fidence  'in  him  are  second  to  those  of  no  man  in  England  ( a 
bold  word  at  this  time,  but  a  truthful  one),  my  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him  is  very  slight.  But  you  may  make, 
through  any  of  your  friends,  any  use  you  please  of  this  let¬ 
ter,  towards  the  end  of  bringing  its  contents  under  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  notice. 

In  expressing  my  conviction  that  you  deserve  the  place, 
and  are  in  every  way  qualified  for  it,  I  found  my  testimony 
upon  as  accurate  a  knowledge  of  your  character  and  abilities 
as  any  one  can  possibly  have  acquired.  In  my  editorship 
both  of  Household  Words  and  All  the  Year  Round ,  you  know 
very  well  that  I  have  invariably  offered  you  those  subjects 
of  political  and  social  interest  to  write  upon,  in  which  integ¬ 
rity,  exactness,  a  remarkable  power  of  generalising  evidence 
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and  balancing  facts,  and  a  special  clearness  in  stating  the 
case,  were  indispensable  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  My  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  powers  has  never  been  misplaced,  and  through 
all  our  literary  intercourse  you  have  never  been  hasty  or 
wrong.  Whatever  trust  you  have  undertaken  has  been  so 
completely  discharged,  that  it  has  become  my  habit  to  read 
your  proofs  rather  for  my  own  edification  than  (as  in  other 
cases)  for  the  detection  of  some  slip  here  and  there,  or  the 
more  pithy  presentation  of  the  subject. 

That  your  literary  work  has  never  interfered  with  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  your  official  duties,  I  may  assume  to  be  at  least  as 
well  known  to  your  colleagues  as  it  is  to  me.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  if  the  post  were  in  my  gift  you  should  have  it,  because 
you  have  had,  for  some  years,  most  of  the  posts  of  high  trust 
that  have  been  at  my  disposal.  An  excellent  public  servant 
in  your  literary  sphere  of  action,  I  should  be  heartily  glad  if 
you  could  have  this  new  opportunity  of  distinguishing  your¬ 
self  in  the  same  character.  And  this  is  at  least  unselfish  in 
me,  for  I  suppose  I  should  then  lose  you? 

Always  faithfully  yours. 


My  dearest  Plorn,1 — I  write  this  note  to-day  Mr.  Edward 
because  your  going  away  is  much  upon  my  mind,  Lytton 
and  because  I  want  you  to  have  a  few  parting  Dlckens- 
words  from  me  to  think  of  now  and  then  at  quiet  times.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  I  love  you  dearly,  and  am  very,  very 
sorry  in  my  heart  to  part  with  you.  But  this  life  is  half  made 
up  of  partings,  ahd  these  pains  must  be  borne.  It  is  my 
comfort  and  my  sincere  conviction  that  you  are  going  to  try 
the  life  for  which  you  are  best  fitted.  I  think  its  freedom 
and  wildness  more  suited  to  you  than  any  experiment  in  a 
study  or  office  w  ould  ever  have  been ;  and  without  that  train¬ 
ing,  you  could  have  followed  no  other  suitable  occupation. 

What  you  have  already  wanted  until  now  has  been  a  set, 
steady,  constant  purpose.  I  therefore  exhort  you  to  perse¬ 
vere  in  a  thorough  determination  to  do  whatever  you  have  to 

i  This  letter  has  been  already  published  by  Mr.  Forster  in'  his  Life. 
It  was  given  by  Charles  Dickens  to  his  youngest  son  on  the  day  of  his 
departure  for  Australia, 
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do  as  well  as  you  can  do  it.  I  was  not  so  old  as  you  are  now 
when  I  first  had  to  win  my  food,  and  do  this  out  of  this  de¬ 
termination,  and  I  have  never  slackened  in  it  since. 

Never  take  a  mean  advantage  of  any  one  in  any  transac¬ 
tion,  and  never  be  hard  upon  people  who  are  in  your  power. 
Try  to  do  to  others,  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you,  and 
do  not  be  discouraged  if  they  fail  sometimes.  It  is  much 
better  for  you  that  they  should  fail  in  obeying  the  greatest 
rule  laid  down  by  our  Saviour,  than  that  you  should. 

I  put  a  New  Testament  among  your  books,  for  the  very 
same  reasons,  and  with  the  very  same  hopes  that  made  me 
write  an  easy  account  of  it  for  you,  when  you  were  a  little 
child;  because  it  is  the  best  book  that  ever  was  or  will  be 
known  in  the  world,  and  because  it  teaches  you  the  best  les¬ 
sons  by  which  any  human  creature  who  tries  to  be  truthful 
and  faithful  to  duty  can  possibly  be  guided.  As  your  broth¬ 
ers  have  gone  away,  one  by  one,  I  have  written  to  each  such 
words  as  I  am  now  writing  to  you,  and  have  entreated  them 
all  to  guide  themselves  by  this  book,  putting  aside  the  inter¬ 
pretations  and  inventions  of  men. 

You  will  remember  that  you  have  never  at  home  been  wearied 
about  religious  observances  or  mere  formalities.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  anxious  not  to  weary  my  children  with  such  things 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  form  opinions  respecting  them. 
You  will  therefore  understand  the  better  that  I  now  most  sol¬ 
emnly  impress  upon  you  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  it  came  from  Christ  Himself,  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  your  going  far  wrong  if  you  humbly  but  heartily 
respect  it. 

Only  one  thing  more  on  this  head.  The  more  we  are  in  ear¬ 
nest  as  to  feeling  it,  the  less  we  are  disposed  to  hold  forth 
about  it.  Never  abandon  the  wholesome  practice  of  saying 
your  own  private  prayers  night  and  morning.  I  have  never 
abandoned  it  myself,  and  I  know  the  comfort  of  it. 

I  hope  you  will  always  be  able  to  say  in  after  life,  that  you 
had  a  kind  father.  You  cannot  show  your  affection  for  him 
so  well,  or  make  him  so  happy,  as  by  doing  your  duty. 

Your  affectionate  Father. 
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NARRATIVE 

The  ‘Farewell  Readings’  in  town  and  country  were  resumed 
immediately  after  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  were  to 
have  been  continued  until  the  end  of  May.  The  work  was 
even  harder  than  it  had  ever  been.  Charles  Dickens  began 
his  country  tour  in  Ireland  early  in  January,  and  read  contin¬ 
uously  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  until  the  end  of 
April.  A  public  dinner  (in  commemoration  of  his  last  read¬ 
ings  in  the  town)  was  given  to  him  at  Liverpool  on  the  Tenth 
April.  Besides  all  this  severe  country  work,  he  was  giving  a 
series  of  readings  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  and  reading  the  ‘Mur¬ 
der’  from  Oliver  Twist ,  in  London  and  in  the  country,  fre¬ 
quently  four  times  a  week.  In  the  second  week  of  February, 
a  sudden  and  unusually  violent  attack  of  the  old  trouble  in 
his  foot  made  it  imperatively  necessary  to  postpone  a  reading 
at  St.  James’s  Hall,  and  to  delay  for  a  day  or  two  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Scotland.  The  foot  continued  to  cause  him  pain 
and  inconvenience,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  letters,  he  gen¬ 
erally  spoke  of  himself  as  otherwise  well,  until  he  arrived  at 
Preston,  where  he  was  to  read  on  the  Twenty-second  of  April. 
The  day  before  this  appointed  reading,  he  wrote  home  of 
some  grave  symptoms  which  he  had  observed  in  himself,  and 
had  reported  to  his  doctor,  Mr.  F.  Carr  Beard.  That  gen¬ 
tleman,  taking  alarm  at  what  he  considered  ‘indisputable  evi¬ 
dences  of  overwork,’  wisely  resolved  not  to  content  himself 
with  written  consultations,  but  went  down  to  Preston  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  reading  there,  and,  after  seeing  his 
patient,  peremptorily  stopped  his  work,  carried  him  off'  to 
Liverpool,  and  the  next  day  to  London.  There  he  consulted 
Sir  Thomas  Watson,  who  entirely  corroborated  Mr.  Beard’s 
opinion.  And  the  two  doctors  agreed  that  the  course  of  read¬ 
ings  must  be  given  up  for  this  year,  and  that  reading  com¬ 
bined  with  travelling ,  must  be  stopped  for  ever.  Charles 
Dickens  had  no  alternative  but  to  acquiesce  in  this  verdict ; 
but  he  felt  it  keenly,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  Messrs.  Chappell,  who  showed  the  most  disinterested  kind- 
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ness  and  solicitude  on  the  occasion.  He  at  once  returned 
home  to  Gad’s  Hill,  and  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  country  re¬ 
stored  him,  for  the  time,  to  almost  his  usual  condition  of 
health  and  spirits.  But  it  was  observed  by  all  who  loved  him, 
that  from  this  time  forth  he  never  regained  his  old  vigour  and 
elasticity.  The  attack  at  Preston  was  the  ‘beginning  of  the 
end !’ 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year,  he  received  vis¬ 
its  from  many  dearly-valued  American  friends.  In  May,  he 
stayed  with  his  daughter  and  sister-in-law  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  the  St.  James’s  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  having  promised 
to  be  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fields,  of  Boston,  who  visited  Europe  this  year,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Mabel  Lowell  (the  daughter  of  the  famous  American 
poet).  Besides  these  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childs,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia — from  whom  he  had  received  the  greatest  kindness 
and  hospitality,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  hearty  regard — Dr. 
Fordyce  Barker  and  his  son,  Mr.  Eytinge  (an  illustrator  of 
an  American  edition  of  Charles  Dickens’  works),  and  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor  paid  visits  to  Gad’s  Hill,  which  were  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  by  Charles  Dickens  and  his  family.  This 
last  summer  was  a  very  happy  one.  He  had  the  annual  sum¬ 
mer  visitors  and  parties  of  his  friends  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  was,  as  usual,  projecting  improvements  in  his  beloved 
country  home ;  one,  which  he  called  the  ‘crowning  improve¬ 
ment  of  all,’  was  a  large  conservatory,  which  was  to  be  added 
during  the  absence  of  the  family  in  London  in  the  following 
spring. 

The  state  of  Mr.  Wills’  health  made  it  necessarv  for  him 

%/ 

now  to  retire  altogether  from  the  editorship  of  All  the  Year 
Round .  Charles  Dickens’  letters  express  the  regret  which  he 
felt  at  the  dissolution  of  this  long  and  always  pleasant  asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Wills’  place  at  the  office  was  filled  by  Charles 
Dickens’  eldest  son,  now  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
journal. 

In  September  Charles  Dickens  went  to  Birmingham,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  son  Harry,  and  presided  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  (what  he  calls  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Arthur  Rv- 
land,  ‘ our  Institution’)  the  Midland  Institute.  He  made  a 
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speech  on  education  to  the  young  students,  and  promised  to 
go  back  early  in  the  following  year  and  distribute  the  prizes. 
In  one  of  the  letters  which  we  give  to  Mr.  Ryland,  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  ‘being  in  full  force  again,’  and  ‘going  to  finish 
his  farewell  readings  soon  after  Christmas.’  He  had  obtained 
the  sanction  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson  to  giving  twelve  readings, 
in  London  only ,  which  he  had  fixed  to  take  place  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  following  year. 

The  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Finlay,  which  opens  the  year, 
was  in  reply  to  a  proposal  for  a  public  banquet  at  Belfast, 
projected  by  the  Mayor  of  that  town,  and  conveyed  through 
Mr.  Finlay.  This  gentleman  was  at  that  time  proprietor  of 
the  Northern  Whig  newspaper  at  Belfast. 

Charles  Dickens’  letter  this  New  Year  to  M.  De  Cerjat  was 
his  last.  That  faithful  and  affectionate  friend  died  very 
shortly  afterwards. 

To  Miss  Mary  Boyle  he  wrote  to  acknowledge  a  New 
Year’s  gift,  wrhich  he  had  been  much  touched  by  receiving 
from  her,  at  a  time  when  he  knew  she  was  deeply  afflicted  by 
the  sudden  death  of  her  brother,  Captain  Cavendish  Boyle, 
for  whom  Charles  Dickens  had  a  true  friendship. 

While  he  was  giving  his  series  of  London  readings  in  the 
spring,  he  received  a  numerously  signed  circular  letter  from 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  various  London  theatres.  They 
were  very  curious  about  his  reading  of  the  Oliver  Twist  mur¬ 
der,  and  representing  to  him  the  impossibility  of  their  attend¬ 
ing  an  evening  reading,  requested  him  to  give  a  morning  one, 
for  their  especial  benefit.  We  give  his  answer,  complying 
with  the  request.  And  the  occasion  was,  to  him,  a  most  grat¬ 
ifying  and  deeply  interesting  one. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Ollier  was  in  answer  to  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  a  bust  of  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  which  was  to  be  placed  over  his  grave  at  Kensal 
Green. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  the  well-known  writer, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Mark  Lemon  as  editor  of  Punch ,  and  for 
whom  Charles  Dickens  had  a  cordial  regard,  was  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  memorial  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Peter  Cunningham, 
whose  husband  had  recently  died. 
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Our  latest  letters  for  this  year  are  in  October.  One  to 
Mr.  Charles  Kent,  sympathising  with  him  on  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  he  had  experienced  in  a  business  undertaking, 
and  one  to  Mr.  Macready,  in  which  he  tells  him  of  his  being 
in  the  ‘preliminary  agonies’  of  a  new  book.  The  first  number 
of  Edwin  Drood  was  to  appear  before  the  end  of  his  course 
of  readings  in  March;  and  he  was  at  work  so  long  beforehand 
with  a  view  to  sparing  himself,  and  having  some  numbers 
ready  before  the  publication  of  the  first  one. 

The  Athen^um  (Club),  New  Year’s  Day,  1869. 

Mr.  f.  d.  My  dear  Finlay, — First  my  heartfelt  wishes 

for  many  prosperous  and  happy  years.  Next,  as 
to  the  mayor’s  kind  intentions.  I  feel  really  grateful  to  him 
and  gratified  by  the  whole  idea,  but  acceptance  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  on  my  part  would  be  impracticable.  My  time  in  Ire¬ 
land  is  all  anticipated,  and  I  could  not  possibly  prolong  my 
stay,  because  I  must  be  back  in  London  to  read  on  Tuesday 
fortnight,  and  then  must  immediately  set  forth  for  the  West 
of  England.  The  work  is  so  hard,  and  my  voice  is  so  pre¬ 
cious,  that  I  fear  to  add  an  ounce  to  the  fatigue,  or  I  might 
be  overweighted.  The  avoidance  of  gas  and  crowds  when  I 
am  not  in  the  act  of  being  cooked  before  those  lights  of  mine, 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  training  to  which  (as  I  think  you 
know)  I  strictly  adhere,  and  although  I  have  accepted  the 
Liverpool  invitation,  I  have  done  so  as  an  exception ;  the 
Liverpool  people  having  always  treated  me  in  our  public  re¬ 
lations  with  a  kind  of  personal  affection. 

I  am  sincerely  anxious  that  the  Mayor  of  Belfast  should 
know  how  the  case  stands  with  me.  If  you  will  kindly  set  me 
straight  and  right,  I  shall  be  truly  obliged  to  you. 

My  sister-in-law  has  been  very  unwell  (though  she  is  now 
much  better),  and  is  recommended  a  brisk  change.  As  she  is 
a  good  sailor,  I  mean  to  bring  her  to  Ireland  with  me ;  at 
which  she  is  highly  delighted.  Faithfully  yours  ever. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Monday,  Fourth  January,  1869. 

My  dear  Cerjat, — I  will  answer  your  question 
first.  Have  I  done  with  my  farewell  readings? 


M.  De 
Cerjat. 
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Lord  bless  you,  no ;  and  I  shall  think  myself  well  out  of  it  if 
I  get  done  by  the  end  of  May.  I  have  undertaken  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  six,  and  have  as  yet  only  vanquished  twenty-eight. 
To-morrow  night  I  read  in  London  for  the  first  time  the 
‘Murder’  from  Oliver  Twist ,  which  I  have  re-arranged  for  the 
purpose.  Next  day  I  start  for  Dublin  and  Belfast.  I  am 
just  back  from  Scotland  for  a  few  Christmas  holidays.  I  go 
back  there  next  month ;  and  in  the  meantime  and  afterwards 
go  everywhere  else. 

Take  my  guarantee  for  it,  you  may  be  quite  comfortable 
on  the  subject  of  papal  aspirations  and  encroachments.  The 
English  people  are  in  unconquerable  opposition  to  that 
church.  They  have  the  animosity  in  the  blood,  derived  from 
the  history  of  the  past,  though  perhaps  unconsciously.  But 
they  do  sincerely  want  to  win  Ireland  over  if  they  can. 
They  know  that  since  the  Union  she  has  been  hardly  used. 
They  know  that  Scotland  has  her  religion,  and  a  very  un¬ 
comfortable  one.  They  know  that  Scotland,  though  intensely 
anti-papal,  perceives  it  to  be  unjust  that  Ireland  has  not  her 
religion  too,  and  has  very  emphatically  declared  her  opinion 
in  the  late  elections.  They  know  that  a  richly-endowed 
church,  forced  upon  a  people  who  don’t  belong  to  it,  is  a 
grievance  with  these  people.  They  know  that  many  things, 
but  especially  an  artfully  and  schemingly  managed  institu¬ 
tion  like  the  Romish  Church,  thrive  upon  a  grievance,  and 
that  Rome  has  thriven  exceedingly  upon  this,  and  made  the 
most  of  it.  Lastly,  the  best  among  them  know  that  there  is 
a  gathering  cloud  in  the  West,  considerably  bigger  than  a 
man’s  hand,  under  which  a  powerful  Irish- American  body, 
rich  and  active,  is  always  drawing  Ireland  in  that  direction ; 
and  that  these  are  not  times  in  which  other  powers  would  back 
our  holding  Ireland  by  force,  unless  we  could  make  our  claim 
good  in  proving  fair  and  equal  government. 

Poor  Townshend  charged  me  in  his  will  ‘to  publish  without 
alteration  his  religious  opinions,  which  he  sincerely  believed 
M  ould  tend  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.’  To  publish  them 
without  alteration  is  absolutely  impossible;  for  they  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  strangest  fragments  through  the  strangest 
note-books,  pocket-books,  slips  of  paper  and  what  not,  and 
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produce  a  most  incoherent  and  tautological  result.  I  infer 
that  he  must  have  held  some  always-postponed  idea  of  fitting 
them  together.  For  these  reasons  I  would  certainly  publish 
nothing  about  them,  if  I  had  any  discretion  in  the  matter. 
Having  none,  I  suppose  a  book  must  be  made.  His  pictures 
and  rings  are  gone  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
are  now  exhibiting  there. 

Charley  Collins  is  no  better  and  no  worse.  Katie  looks 
very  young  and  very  pretty.  Her  sister  and  Miss  Hogarth 
(my  joint  housekeepers)  have  been  on  duty  this  Christmas, 
and  have  had  enough  to  do.  My  boys  are  now  all  dispersed 
in  South  America,  India,  and  Australia,  except  Charley,  whom 
I  have  taken  on  at  All  the  Year  Round  Office,  and  Henry,  who 
is  an  undergraduate  at  Trinity  Hall,  and  I  hope  will  make  his 
mark  there.  All  well. 

The  Thames  Embankment  is  (faults  of  ugliness  in  detail 
apart)  the  finest  public  work  yet  done.  From  Westminster 
Bridge  to  near  Waterloo  it  is  now  lighted  up  at  night,  and  has 
a  fine  effect.  They  have  begun  to  plant  it  with  trees,  and  the 
footway  (not  the  road)  is  already  open  to  the  Temple.  Be¬ 
sides  its  beauty,  and  its  usefulness  in  relieving  the  crowded 
streets,  it  will  greatly  quicken  and  deepen  what  is  learnedly 
called  the  ‘scour’  of  the  river.  But  the  Corporation  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  some  other  nuisances  have  brought  the  weirs  above 
Twickenham  into  a  very  bare  and  unsound  condition,  and  they 
already  begin  to  give  and  vanish,  as  the  stream  runs  faster 
and  stronger. 

I  like  to  read  your  patriarchal  account  of  yourself  among 
your  Swiss  vines  and  fig-trees.  You  wouldn’t  recognise  Gad’s 
Hill  now ;  I  have  so  changed  it  and  bought  land  about  it. 
And  yet  I  often  think  that  if  Mary  were  to  marry  (which  she 
won’t)  I  should  sell  it  and  go  genteelly  vagabondising  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Then  indeed  I  might  see  Luasanne 
again.  But  I  don’t  seem  in  the  wray  of  it  at  present,  for  the 
older  I  get,  the  more  I  do  and  the  harder  I  work. 

Yours  ever  affectionately. 
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Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

Wednesday,  Sixth  January,  1869. 

My  dear  Mary, — I  was  more  affected  than  Miss  Mary 
you  can  easily  believe,  by  the  sight  of  your  gift  ly-  BoyIe' 
ing  on  my  dressing-table,  on  the  morning  of  the  new  year. 
To  be  remembered  in  a  friend’s  heart  when  it  is  sore  is  a 
touching  thing ;  and  that  and  the  remembrance  of  the  dead 
quite  overpowered  me,  the  one  being  inseparable  from  the 
other. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  attach  a  special  interest  and 
value  to  the  beautiful  present,  and  shall  wear  it  as  a  kind  of 
charm.  God  bless  you,  and  may  we  carry  the  friendship 
through  many  coming  years ! 

My  preparations  for  a  certain  murder  that  I  had  to  do 
last  night  have  rendered  me  unfit  for  letter-writing  these  last 
few  days,  or  you  would  have  heard  from  me  sooner.  The 
crime  being  completely  off  my  mind  and  the  blood  spilled,  I 
am  (like  many  of  my  fellow-criminals)  in  a  highly  edifying 
state  to-day. — Ever  believe  me, 

Your  affectionate  Friend. 

Torquay,  Wednesday,  Twenty -seventh  January,  1869. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — This  place  is  most  beau-  Miss 
tiful,  though  colder  now  than  one  would  expect.  Dlckens- 
This  hotel,  an  immense  place,  built  among  picturesque  broken 
rocks  out  in  the  blue  sea,  is  quite  delicious.  There  are  bright 
green  trees  in  the  garden,  and  new  peas  a  foot  high.  Our 
rooms  are  en  suite ,  all  commanding  the  sea,  and  each  with  two 
very  large  plate-glass  windows.  Everything  good  and  well 
served. 

A  pantomime  was  being  done  last  night  in  the  place  where  I 
am  to  read  to-night.  It  is  something  between  a  theatre,  a  cir¬ 
cus,  a  riding-school,  a  Methodist  chapel,  and  a  cow-house.  I 
was  so  disgusted  with  its  acoustic  properties  on  going  in  to 
look  at  it,  that  the  whole  unfortunate  staff  have  been  all  day, 
and  now  are,  sticking  up  baize  and  carpets  in  it  to  prevent 
echoes. 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  uncomfortable  edifice  than  I 
thought  it  last  night, 
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At  Clifton,  on  Monday  night,  we  had  a  contagion  of  faint¬ 
ing.  And  yet  the  place  was  not  hot.  I  should  think  we  had 
from  a  dozen  to  twenty  ladies  borne  out,  stiff  and  rigid,  at 
various  times.  It  became  quite  ridiculous. 


Office,  Wednesday ,  Third  February,  1869. 

Mrs.  f.  Dear  Mrs.  Lehmann, — Before  getting  your 

Lehmann.  kind  note,  I  had  written  to  Lehmann,  explain¬ 
ing  why  I  cannot  allow  myself  any  social  pleasure  while  my 
farewell  task  is  yet  unfinished.  The  work  is  so  very  hard, 
that  every  little  scrap  of  rest  and  silence  I  can  pick  up  is 
precious.  And  even  those  morsels  are  so  flavoured  with  All 
the  Year  Round ,  that  they  are  not  quite  the  genuine  article. 

Joachim  1  came  round  to  see  me  at  the  hall  last  night,  and 
I  told  him  how  sorry  I  was  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him  (he  is  a  noble  fellow!)  at  your  pleasant  table. 

I  am  glad  you  are  coming  to  the  ‘Murder’  on  the  Second 
of  March.  (The  house  will  be  prodigious.)  Such  little 
changes  as  I  have  made  shall  be  carefully  presented  to  your 
critical  notice,  and  I  hope  will  be  crowned  with  your  approval. 
But  you  are  always  such  a  fine  audience  that  I  have  no  fear 
on  that  head.  I  saw  Chorley  yesterday  in  his  own  room. 
A  sad  and  solitary  sight.  The  widowed  Drake,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  ^incoherence  of  manner,  presented  a  blooming  counte¬ 
nance  and  buxom  form  in  the  passage;  so  buxom  indeed  that 
she  was  obliged  to  retire  before  me  like  a  modest  stopper, 
before  I  could  get  into  the  dining  decanter  where  poor  Chor¬ 
ley  reposed.  Faithfully  yours  always. 

PS. — My  love  to  Rudie. 


‘A.  Y.  R.’  Office,  Monday,  Twenty-fifth  February,  1869. 

Mr  My  dear  Wilkie, — I  have  read  the  play  [ Black 

Wiikie  and  White ]  with  great  attention,  and  with  a  stage 

eye;  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  great  success .  It 
is  highly  interesting,  admirably  constructed  and  carried 

i  Herr  Joseph  Joachim,  the  renowned  violinist, 
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through,  and  very  picturesque.  Characters  well  marked  and 
contrasted,  sharp  dialogue,  and  all  good. 

I  am  now  going  to  make  a  suggestion  or  two. 

The  introduction  and  carrying  on  of  that  cane  is  so  new 
and  strong  that  I  don’t  think  the  culminating  situation  of 
that  act  up  to  it.  Have  you  and  Fechter  ever  thought  of 
making  the  blow  fall  on  Miss  Leclercq  by  accident;  of  her 
being  struck  on  the  bosom,  and  declaring  that  she  will  bear 
the  mark  as  a  mark  of  glory  and  not  of  shame,  because  she 
loves  him? 

That  is  what  I  should  do  with  it. 

Before  that  situation,  turn  back  to  page  thirty-five. 
Would  it  not  be  better  if  Maurice’s  ‘You  shall  feel  my  cane 
on  your  back’  were  followed  by  Wolf’s  rejoinder  (unheard 
by  him  on  going  off),  ‘You  shall  feel  it  on  yours?’ 

Page  forty-nine:  I  would  be  very  careful  not  to  have  too 
much  measuring,  and  in  particular  not  too  much  speaking 
about  it.  I  would  express  as  much  as  possible  of  that  in  the 
actor’s  doubtful  manner  and  indecision — with  the  fiddles  and 
mutes,  etc.,  in  the  orchestra. 

Page  fifty-five  and  fifty-six:  I  cannot  understand  Fechter’s 
gaiety  here.  I  took  it  for  certain,  not  having  read  to  the 
end,  that  he  had  then  got  the  letter  for  the  Provost  Marshal 
in  his  pocket  and  had  read  it.  I  canot  conceive  his  jesting 
at  that  time  under  any  other  conditions,  and  I  think  that  it 
destroys  the  effect  of  the  letter  when  it  does  come. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say,  except  of  praise  and  high  hope — 
and  it ’s  little  enough,  I  think.  Ever  affec’ly. 

Edinburgh,  Friday,  Twenty-sixth  February,  1869. 

My  dearest  Georgy, — The  foot  conducts  itself  Miss 
splendidly.  We  had  a  most  enormous  cram  at  Hogarth- 
Glasgow.  Syme  saw  me  again  yesterday  (before  I  left  here 
for  Glasgow),  and  repeated  ‘Gout !’  with  the  greatest  indigna¬ 
tion  and  contempt,  several  times.  The  aching  is  going  off  as 
the  day  goes  on,  if  it  be  worth  mentioning  again.  The  ride 
from  Glasgow  was  charming  this  morning;  the  sun  shining 
brilliantly,  and  the  country  looking  beautiful. 

I  told  you  what  the  Nortons  were.  Mabel  Lowell  is  a 
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charming  little  thing,  and  very  retiring  in  manner  and  ex¬ 
pression. 

We  shall  have  a  scene  here  to-night,  no  doubt.  The  night 
before  last,  Ballantyne,  unable  to  get  in,  had  a  seat  behind 
the  screen,  and  was  nearly  frightened  off  it  by  the  ‘Murder.’ 
Every  vestige  of  colour  had  left  his  face  when  I  came  off,  and 
he  sat  staring  over  a  glass  of  champagne  in  the  wildest  way. 
I  have  utterly  left  of  my  champagne,  and,  I  think,  with  good 
results.  Nothing  during  the  readings  but  a  very  little  weak 
iced  brandy-and-water. 

I  hope  you  will  find  me  greatly  improved  on  Tuesday. 


Birmingham,  Friday,  Fifth  March,  1869. 

Miss  My  dearest  Mamie, — This  is  to  send  you  my 

Dickens.  kest  ]ove?  anc[  wish  you  many  and  many  happy 

returns  of  to-morrow,  which  I  miraculously  remember  to  be 
your  birthday. 

I  saw  this  morning  a  very  pretty  fan  here.  I  was  going 
to  buy  it  as  a  remembrance  of  the  occasion,  when  I  was 
checked  by  a  dim  misgiving  that  you  had  a  fan  not  long  ago 
from  Chorley.  Tell  me  what  you  wrould  like  better,  and  con¬ 
sider  me  your  debtor  in  that  article,  whatever  it  may  be. 

I  have  had  my  usual  left  boot  on  this  morning,  and  have 
had  an  hour’s  walk.  It  was  in  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  simoon 
of  dust,  but  I  greatly  enjoyed  it.  Immense  enthusiasm  at 
Wolverhampton  last  night  over  Marigold.  Scott  made  a 
most  amazing  ass  of  himself  yesterday.  He  reported  that 
he  had  left  behind  somewhere  three  books — ‘Boots,’  ‘Murder,’ 
and  ‘Gamp.’  We  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  office. 
Answer,  no  books  there.  As  my  impression  was  that  he  must 
have  left  them  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  we  then  arranged  to  send 
him  up  to  London  at  seven  this  morning.  Meanwhile  (though 
not  reproached),  he  wept  copiously  and  audibly.  I  had  asked 
him  over  and  over  again,  was  he  sure  he  had  not  put  them  in 
my  large  black  trunk?  Too  sure,  too  sure.  Hadn’t  opened 
that  trunk  after  Tuesday  night’s  reading.  He  opened  it  to 
get  some  clothes  out  when  I  went  to  bed,  and  there  the  books 
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were!  He  produced  them  with  an  air  of  injured  surprise,  as 
if  we  had  put  them  there. 


Queen’s  Hotel,  Manchester,  Sunday,  Seventh  March,  1869. 

We  have  had  our  sitting-room  chimney  afire  this  Miss 
morning,  and  have  had  to  turn  out  elsewhere  to  Hogarth- 
breakfast;  but  the  chamber  has  since  been  cleaned  up,  and  we 
are  reinstated.  Manchester  is  ( for  Manchester)  bright  and 
fresh. 

Tell  Russell  that  a  crop  of  hay  is  to  be  got  off  the  meadow 
this  year,  before  the  club  use  it.  They  did  not  make  such  use 
of  it  last  year  as  renconciles  me  to  losing  another  hay-crop. 
So  they  must  wait  until  the  hay  is  in,  before  they  commence 
active  operations. 

Poor  OllifFe!  I  am  truly  sorry  to  read  those  sad  words 
about  his  suffering,  and  fear  that  the  end  is  not  far  off. 

We  are  very  comfortably  housed  here,  and  certainly  that 
immense  hall  is  a  wonderful  place  for  its  size.  Without  much 
greater  expenditure  of  voice  than  usual,  I  a  little  enlarged  the 
action  last  night,  and  Dolby  (who  went  to  all  the  distant 
points  of  view)  reported  that  he  could  detect  no  difference 
between  it  and  any  other  place.  As  always  happens  now — 
and  did  not  at  first — they  were  unanimously  taken  by  Noah 
Claypole’s  laugh.  But  the  go  throughout  was  enormous. 
Sims  Reeves  was  doing  Henry  Bertram  at  the  theatre.  It 
was  a  night  of  excitement  for  Cottonopolis. 

I  received  from  Mrs.  Keeley  this  morning  a  very  good 
photograph  of  poor  old  Bob.  Yesterday  I  had  a  letter  from 
Harry,  reminding  me  that  our  intended  Cambridge  day  is 
the  day  next  after  that  of  the  boat-race.  Clearly  it  must  be 
changed. 


i 

Queen’s  Hotel,  Manchester,  Monday,  Eighth  March,  1869. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Forster, — A  thousand  thanks  Mrs. 
for  your  note,  which  has  reached  me  here  this  after-  Jorster‘ 
noon.  At  breakfast  this  morning  Dolby  showed  me  the  local 
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paper  with  a  paragraph  in  it  recording  poor  dear  Tennent’s  1 
death.  You  may  imagine  how  shocked  I  was.  Immediately 
before  I  left  town  this  last  time,  I  had  an  unusually  affection¬ 
ate  letter  from  him,  enclosing  one  from  Forster,  and  pro¬ 
posing  the  friendly  dinner  since  appointed  for  the  twenty- 
fifth.  I  replied  to  him  in  the  same  spirit,  and  felt  touched 
at  the  time  by  the  gentle  earnestness  of  his  tone.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  I  talked  of  him  a  great  deal  yesterday  to 
Dolby  (who  knew  nothing  of  him),  and  that  I  reverted  to 
him  again  at  night  before  going  to  bed — with  no  reason  that 
I  know  of.  Dolby  wTas  strangely  impressed  by  this,  when 
he  showed  me  the  newspaper.  Ever  your  affectionate. 


Mr.  Austen 

Henry 

Layard. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

Saturday,  Thirteenth  March,  1869. 

My  dear  Layard, — Coming  to  town  for  a 
couple  of  days,  from  York,  I  find  your  beautiful 
present.2  With  my  heartiest  congratulations  on 
your  marriage,  accept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  a  posses¬ 
sion  that  I  shall  always  prize  foremost  among  my  worldly 
goods;  firstly,  for  your  sake;  secondly,  for  its  own. 

Not  one  of  these  glasses  shall  be  set  on  table  until  Mrs. 
Layard  is  there,  to  touch  with  her  lips  the  first  champagne 
that  any  of  them  shall  ever  hold !  This  vow  has  been  regis¬ 
tered  in  solemn  triumvirate  at  Gad’s  Hill. 

The  first  week  in  June  will  about  see  me  through  my  pres¬ 
ent  work,  I  hope.  I  came  to  town  hurriedly  to  attend  poor 
dear  Emerson  Tennent’s  funeral.  You  will  know  how  my 
mind  went  back,  in  the  York  up-train  at  midnight,  to  Mount 
Vesuvius  and  our  Neapolitan  supper. 

I  have  given  Mr.  Hills,  of  Oxford  Street,  the  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  you  that  you  kindly  permitted.  He  has  im¬ 
mense  local  influence,  and  could  carry  his'  neighbours  in 
favour  of  any  good  design. — My  dear  Layard, 

Ever  cordially  yours. 

1  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent. 

2  Some  Y enetian  glass  champagne  tumblers. 
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26  Wellington  Street,  Tuesday ,  Sixteenth  March,  1869. 

My  dear  Florence,1 — I  have  received  your  Migg 
kind  note  this  morning,  and  I  hasten  to  thank  you  Flounce 
for  it,  and  to  assure  your  dear  mother  of  our 
most  cordial  sympathy  with  her  in  her  great  affliction,  and 
in  loving  remembrance  of  the  good  man  and  excellent  friend 
we  have  lost.  The  tidings  of  his  being  very  ill  indeed  had,  of 
course,  been  reported  to  me.  For  some  days  past  I  had 
taken  up  the  newspaper  with  sad  misgivings ;  and  this  morn¬ 
ing,  before  I  got  your  letter,  they  were  realised. 

I  loved  him  truly.  His  wonderful  gentleness  and  kindness, 
years  ago,  when  we  had  sickness  in  our  household  in  Paris, 
has  never  been  out  of  my  grateful  remembrance.  And, 
socially,  his  image  is  inseparable  from  some  of  the  most 
genial  and  delightful  friendly  hours  of  my  life.  I  am  al¬ 
most  ashamed  to  set  such  recollections  by  the  side  of  your 
mother’s  great  bereavement  and  grief,  but  they  spring  out 
of  the  fulness  of  my  heart. 

May  God  be  with  her  and  with  you  all ! 

'  Ever  yours  affectionately. 


Queen’s  Hotel,  Manchester, 
Saturday,  Twentieth  March,  1869. 

My  dearest  Georgy, — The  Theatre  Royal,  Miss 
Liverpool,  will  be  a  charming  place  to  read  in.  Hogarth- 
Ladies  are  to  dine  at  the  dinner,  and  we  hear  it  is  to  be  a  very 
grand  affair.  Trade  is  very  bad  here ,  and  the  gloom  of  the 
Preston  strike  seems  to  brood  over  the  place.  The  Titiens 
Company  have  been  doing  wretchedly.  I  should  have  a 
greater  sympathy  with  them  if  they  were  not  practising  in  the 
next  room  now. 

My  love  to  Letitia  and  Harriette.1 

Will  you  tell  Mary  that  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Frith, 
in  which  he  says  that  he  will  be  happy  to  show  her  his  pictures 
‘any  day  in  the  first  week  of  April’?  I  have  replied  that  she 
will  be  proud  to  receive  his  invitation.  His  object  in  writing 

i  Miss  Florence  Olliffe  (now  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell),  who  wrote  to  announce 
the  death  of  her  father,  .Sir  Joseph  Olliffe. 

i  His  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Augustus  Dickens,  always  a  welcome  visitor 
at  Gad’s  Hill. 
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Mr.  John 
Clarke. 


was  to  relieve  his  mind  about  the  ‘Murder,’  of  which  he  can¬ 
not  say  enough.  Ever  affectionately. 

Gad’s  Hilt  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Wednesday,  Twenty-fourth  March,  1869. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  much  gratified  by  the  desire  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  express  in  your  letter  handed  to  me  by  Mr. 
John  Clarke. 

Before  that  letter  reached  me,  I  had  heard  of  your  wish, 
and  had  mentioned  to  Messrs.  Chappell  that  it  would  be  highly 
agreeable  to  me  to  anticipate  it,  if  possible.  They  readily 
responded,  and  we  agreed  upon  having  three  morning  read¬ 
ings  in  London.  As  they  are  not  yet  publicly  announced,  I 
add  a  note  of  the  days  and  subjects: 

Saturday,  First  May.  ‘Boots  at  the  Holly-Tree  Inn,’  and 
‘Sikes  and  Nancy’  from  Oliver  Twist. 

Saturday,  Eighth  May.  The  Christmas  Carol. 

Saturday,  Twenty-second  May.  ‘Sikes  and  Nancy’  from 
Oliver  Twist ,  and  ‘The  Trial’  from  Pickwick. 

With  the  warmest  interest  in  your  art,  and  in  its  claims 
upon  the  general  gratitude  and  respect,  believe  me, 

Always  faithfully  your  Friend. 


Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  Sunday,  Fourth  April,  1869. 


Miss 

Hogarth 


My  dearest  Georgy, — By  this  post  I  send  to 
Mary  the  truly  affecting  account  of  poor  dear 
Katie  Macready’s  death.  It  is  as  sorrowful  as  anything  so 
peaceful  and  trustful  can  be! 

Both  my  feet  are  very  tender,  and  often  feel  as  though 
they  were  in  hot  water.  But  I  was  wonderfully  well  and 
strong,  thank  God!  and  had  no  end  of  voice  for  the  two 
nights  running  in  that  great  Birmingham  hall. 

So  far  as  I  understand  the  dinner  arrangements  here,  they 
are  much  too  long.  As  to  the  acoustics  of  that  hall,  and  the 
position  of  the  tables  (both  as  bad  as  bad  can  be),  my  only 
consolation  is  that,  if  anybody  can  be  heard,  I  probably  can 
be.  The  honorary  secretary  tells  me  that  six  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  dine.  The.  mayor,  being  no  speaker  and  out  of 
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health  besides,  hands  over  the  toast  of  the  evening  to  Lord 
Dufferin.  The  town  is  full  of  the  festival.  The  Theatre 
Royal,  touched  up  for  the  occasion,  will  look  remarkably 
bright  and  well  for  the  readings. 

I  hear  that  Anthony  Trollope,  Dixon,  Lord  Houghton, 
Lemon,  Esquiros  (of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ),  and  Sala 
are  to  be  called  upon  to  speak;  the  last  for  the  newspaper 
press.  All  the  Liverpool  notabilities  are  to  muster.  And 
Manchester  is  to  be  represented  by  its  mayor  with  due 
formality. 

I  had  been  this  morning  to  look  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  and 
suggest  what  can  be  done  to  improve  its  acoustics.  As 
usually  happens  in  such  cases,  their  most  important  arrange¬ 
ments  are  already  made  and  unchangeable.  I  should  not 
have  placed  the  tables  in  the  committee’s  way  at  all,  and  could 
certainly  have  placed  the  dais  to  much  greater  advantage. 
So  all  the  good  I  could  do  was  to  show  where  banners  could 
be  hung  with  some  hope  of  stopping  echoes.  Such  is  my 
small  news,  soon  exhausted. 

It  is  a  curious  little  instance  of  the  way  in  which  things 
fit  together  that  there  is  a  ship-of-war  in  the  Mersey,  whose 
flags  and  so  forth  are  to  be  brought  up  to  St.  George’s  Hall 
for  the  dinner.  She  is  the  Donegal ,  of  which  Paynter  told 
me  that  he  had  just  been  captain,  when  he  told  me  all  about 
Sydney  at  Bath. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  things  I  have  experienced  here  this 
time,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  am  stopped  in  the  streets  by 
working  men,  who  want  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  tell  me 
they  know  my  books.  I  never  go  out  but  this  happens. 
Down  at  the  docks  just  now,  a  cooper  with  a  fearful  stutter 
presented  himself  in  this  way.  His  modesty,  combined  with  a 
conviction  that  if  he  were  in  earnest  I  would  see  it  and 
wouldn’t  repel  him,  made  up  as  true  a  piece  of  natural  polite¬ 
ness  as  I  ever  saw. 


Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  Friday,  Ninth  April,  1869. 


My  dear  Fields, — The  faithful  Russia  will 
bring  this  out  to  you,  as  a  sort  of  warrant  to  take 


Mr.  James 
T.  Fields. 
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you  into  loving  custody  and  bring  you  back  on  her  return 
trip. 

I  rather  think  that  when  the  Twelfth  of  June  shall  have 
shaken  off  these  shackles,1  there  will  be  borage  on  the  lawn 
at  Gad’s.  Your  heart’s  desire  in  that  matter,  and  in  the 
minor  particulars  of  Cobham  Park,  Rochester  Castle,  and 
Canterbury,  shall  be  fulfilled,  please  God!  The  red  jackets 
shall  turn  out  again  upon  the  turnpike-road,  and  picnics 
among  the  cherry-orchards  and  hop-gardens  shall  be  heard 
of  in  Kent.  Then,  too,  shall  the  Uncommercial  resuscitate 
(being  at  present  nightly  murdered  by  Mr.  W.  Sikes)  and 
uplift  his  voice  again. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  Russia  (a  capital  fellow)  was  at 
the  Reading  last  night.  We  shall  be  on  the  borders  of  Wales, 
and  probably  about  Hereford,  when  you  arrive.  Dolby  has 
insane  projects  of  getting  over  here  to  meet  you;  so  amiably 
hopeful  and  obviously  impracticable  that  I  encourage  him 
to  the  utmost.  The  regular  little  captain  of  the  Russia , 
Cook,  is  just  now  changed  into  the  Cuba ,  whence  arise  dis¬ 
putes  of  seniority,  etc.  I  wish  he  had  been  with  you,  for  I 
liked  him  very  much  when  I  was  his  passenger.  I  like  to 
think  of  your  being  in  my  ship ! 

My  son  Charley  has  come  for  the  dinner,  and  Chappell 
(my  Proprietor,  as — isn’t  it  Wemmick? — says)  is  coming  to¬ 
day,  and  Lord  Dufferin  (Mrs.  Norton’s  nephew)  is  to  come 
and  make  the  speech.  I  don’t  envy  the  feelings  of  my  noble 
friend  when  he  sees  the  hall.  Seriously,  it  is  less  adapted 
to  speaking  than  Westminster  Abbey,  and  is  as  large.  .  .  . 

I  hope  you  will  see  Fechter  in  a  really  clever  piece  by 
Wilkie.2  Also  you  will  see  the  Academy  Exhibition,  which 
will  be  a  very  good  one ;  and  also  we  will,  please  God,  see 
everything  and  more,  and  everything  else  after  that.  I  be¬ 
gin  to  doubt  and  fear  on  the  subject  of  your  having  a  hor¬ 
ror  of  me  after  seeing  the  murder.  I  don’t  think  a  hand 
moved  while  I  was  doing  it  last  night,  or  an  eye  looked 

1  The  Readings. 

2  The  ‘piece’  here  alluded  to  was  called  Black  and  White.  It  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  The  outline  of  the  plot  was  suggested  by 
M.  Fechter. 
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away.  And  there  was  a  fixed  expression  of  horror  of  me, 
all  over  the  theatre,  which  could  not  have  been  surpassed  if 
I  had  been  going  to  be  hanged  to  that  red  velvet  table.  It 
is  quite  a  new  sensation  to  be  execrated  with  that  unanimity ; 
and  I  hope  it  will  remain  so ! 

(Is  it  lawful — would  that  woman  in  the  black  gaiters,  green 
veil,  and  spectacles,  hold  it  so — to  send  my  love  to  the  pretty 
M - ?) 

Pack  up,  my  dear  Fields,  and  be  quick. 

Ever  your  most  affectionate. 

Imperial  Hotel,  Blackpool, 
Wednesday ,  Twenty-first  April,  1869. 

My  dearest  Georgy, — I  send  you  this  hasty  Miss 
line  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  come  to  this  sea-  Hogarth- 
beach  hotel  (charming)  for  a  day’s  rest.  I  am  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  was  on  Sunday,  but  shall  want  careful  looking  to,  _ 
to  get  through  the  readings.  My  weakness  and  deadness  are 
all  on  the  left  side ,  and  if  I  don’t  look  at  anything  I  try  to 
touch  with  my  left  hand,  I  don’t  know  where  it  is.  I  am  in 
(secret)  consultation  with  Frank  Beard;  he  recognises,  in  the 
exact  description  I  have  given  him,  indisputable  evidences  of 
overwork,  which  he  would  wish  to  treat  immediately.  So  I 
have  said:  ‘Go  in  and  win.’ 

I  have  had  a  delicious  walk  by  the  sea  to-day,  and  I  sleep 
soundly,  and  have  picked  up  amazingly  in  appetite.  My  foot 
is  greatly  better  too,  and  I  wear  my  own  boot. 

Always  your  affectionate. 


Miss 

Dickens. 


Preston,  Thursday  Evening,  Twenty-second  April,  1869. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — Don’t  he  in  the  least 
alarmed.  Beard  has  come  down,  and  instantly 
echoes  my  impression  (perfectly  unknown  to  him),  that  the 
readings  must  be  stopped.  I  have  had  symptoms  that  must 
not  be  disregarded.  I  go  to  Liverpool  to-night  with  him 
(to  get  away  from  here),  and  proceed  to  the  office  to-morrow. 

Your  affectionate  Father. 
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Preston,  Thursday,  Twenty-second  April,  1869. 

Mr  Rusden  DEAR  Sir, — I  am  finishing  my  Farewell 

Readings — to-night  is  the  seventy-fourth  out  of 
one  hundred — and  have  barely  time  to  send  you  a  line  to 
thank  you  most  heartily  for  yours  of  the  Thirtieth  January, 
and  for  your  great  kindness  to  Alfred  and  Edward.  The 
latter  wrote  by  the  same  mail,  on  behalf  of  both,  expressing 
the  warmest  gratitude  to  you,  and  reporting  himself  in.  the 
stoutest  heart  and  hope.  I  can  never  thank  you  sufficiently. 

You  will  see  that  the  new  Ministry  has  made  a  decided  hit 
with  its  Budget,  and  that  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish  Church 
it  has  the  country  at  its  back.  You  will  also  see  that  the 
‘Reform  League’  has  dissolved  itself,  indisputably  because  it 
became  aware  that  the  people  did  not  want  it. 

I  think  the  general  feeling  in  England  is  a  desire  to  get 
the  Irish  Church  out  of  the  way  of  many  social  reforms,  and 
to  have  it  done  with  as  already  done  for.  I  do  not  in  the 
*  least  believe  myself  that  agrarian  Ireland  is  to  be  pacified 
by  any  such  means,  or  can  have  it  got  out  of  its  mistaken 
head  that  the  land  is  of  right  the  peasantry’s,  and  that  every 
man  who  owns  land  has  stolen  it  and  is  therefore  to  be  shot. 
But  that  is  not  the  question.  Cordially  yours. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

Monday,  Third  May,  1869. 

Mr  My  dear  Mr.  Chappell, — I  am  really  touched 

Thomas  by  your  letter.  I  can  most  truthfully  assure  you 
Chappell.  J  J  %  m  #  j  *  j  * 

that  your  part  in  the  inconvenience  of  this  mis¬ 
hap  has  given  me  much  more  concern  than  my  own;  and 
that  if  I  did  not  hope  to  have  our  London  Farewells  yet, 
I  should  be  in  a  very  gloomy  condition  on  your  account. 

Pray  do  not  suppose  that  you  are  to  blame  for  my  having 
done  a  little  too  much — a  wild  fancy  indeed!  The  simple 
fact  is,  that  the  rapid  railway  travelling  was  stretched  a 
hair’s  breadth  too  far,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  it. 
For,  on  the  night  before  the  last  night  of  our  reading  in 
America,  when  Dolby  was  cheering  me  with  a  review  of  the 
success,  and  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  voyage  home,  I 
told  him,  to  his  astonishment:  ‘I  am  too  far  gone,  and  too 
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worn  out  to  realise  anything  but  my  own  exhaustion.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  if  I  had  to  read  but  twice  more,  instead  of  once, 
I  couldn’t  do  it.’  We  were  then  just  beyond  our  recent 
number.  And  it  was  the  travelling  that  I  had  felt 
throughout. 

The  sharp  precautionary  remedy  of  stopping  instantly, 
was  almost  as  instantly  successful  the  other  day.  I  told  Dr. 
Watson  that  he  had  never  seen  me  knocked  out  of  time,  and 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  I  should  come 
up  again. 

Just  as  three  days’  repose  on  the  Atlantic  steamer  made 
me,  in  my  altered  appearance,  the  amazement  of  the  captain, 
so  this  last  week  has  set  me  up,  thank  God,  in  the  most  won¬ 
derful  manner.  The  sense  of  exhaustion  seems  a  dream  al¬ 
ready.  Of  course  I  shall  train  myself  carefully,  neverthe¬ 
less,  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn. 

I  beg  to  send  my  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Chappell,  and  I 
shall  hope  to  see  her  and  you  at  Teddington  in  the  long 
bright  days.  It  would  disappoint  me  indeed  if  a  lasting 
friendship  did  not  come  of  our  business  relations. 

In  the  spring  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  report  to  you  that 
I  am  ready  to  take  my  Farewells  in  London.  Of  this  I  am 
pretty  certain :  that  I  never  will  take  them  at  all,  unless  with 
you  on  your  own  conditions. 

With  an  affectionate  regard  for  you  and  your  brother,  be¬ 
lieve  me  always, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 


‘All  the  Year  Round’  Office, 

Tuesday,  Eighteenth  May,  1869. 

My  dear  Mr.  Rusden, — As  I  daresay  some  ^  Rusden 
exaggerated  accounts  of  my  having  been  very  ill 
have  reached  you,  I  begin  with  the  true  version  of  the  case. 

I  daresay  I  should  have  been  very  ill  if  I  had  not  suddenly 
stopped  my  Farewell  Readings  when  there  were  yet  five-and- 
twenty  remaining  to  be  given.  I  was  quite  exhausted,  and 
was  warned  by  the  doctors  to  stop  (for  the  time)  instantly. 
Acting  on  the  advice,  and  going  home  into  Kent  for  rest, 
I  immediately  began  to  recover,  and  within  a  fortnight  was 
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in  the  brilliant  condition  in  which  I  can  now — thank  God — 
report  myself. 

I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your  care  of  Plorn.  I 
was  quite  prepared  for  his  not  settling  down  without  a  lurch 
or  two.  I  still  hope  that  he  may  take  to  colonial  life. 
.  .  .  In  his  letter  to  me  about  his  leaving  the  station  to 
which  he  got  through  your  kindness,  he  expresses  his  grati¬ 
tude  to  you  quite  as  strongly  as  if  he  had  made  a  wonderful 
success,  and  seems  to  have  acquired  no  distaste  for  anything 
but  the  one  individual  of  whom  he  wrote  that  betrayed  letter. 
But  knowing  the  boy,  I  want  to  try  him  fully. 

You  know  all  our  public  news,  such  as  it  is,  at  least  as 
well  as  I  do.  Many  people  here  (of  whom  I  am  one)  do  not 
like  the  look  of  American  matters. 

What  I  most  fear  is  that  the  perpetual  bluster  of  a  party 
in  the  States  will  at  last  set  the  patient  British  back  up. 
And  if  our  people  begin  to  bluster  too,  and  there  should 
come  into  existence  an  exasperating  war-party  on  both  sides, 
there  will  be  great  danger  of  a  daily-widening  breach. 

The  first  shriek  of  the  first  engine  that  traverses  the  San 
Francisco  Railroad  from  end  to  end  will  be  a  death-warning 
to  the  disciples  of  Jo  Smith.  The  moment  the  Mormon 
bubble  gets  touched  by  neighbours  it  will  break.  Similarly, 
the  red  man’s  course  is  very  nearly  run.  A  scalped  stoker 


is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  his  utter  extermination. 
Not  Quakers  enough  to  reach  from  here  to  Jerusalem  will 
save  him  by  the  term  of  a  single  year. 

I  don’t  know  how  it  may  be  with  you,  but  it  is  the  fashion 
here  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
is  fastened  by  Providence  and  the  fates  on  a  throne  of  ada¬ 


mant  expressly  constructed  for  him  since  the  foundations  of 
the  universe  were  laid. 

He  knows  better,  and  so  do  the  police  of  Paris,  and  both 
powers  must  be  grimly  entertained  by  the  resolute  British 
belief,  knowing  what  they  have  known,  and  doing  what  they 
have  done  through  the  last  ten  years.  What  Victor  Hugo 
calls  ‘the  drop-curtain,  behind  which  is  constructing  the  great 
last  act  of  the  French  Revolution,’  has  been  a  little  shaken 
at  the  bottom  lately,  however.  One  seems  to  see  the  feet  of 
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a  rather  large  chorus  getting  ready. — Believe  me,  my  dear 
Mr.  Rusden,  Yours  faithfully  and  much  obliged. 

Gad's  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Wednesday,  Twenty-sixth  May,  1869. 

My  dear  Lord  Russell, — I  have  delayed  an-  Thg 
swering  your  kind  letter,  in  order  that  you  might  Lord  John 
get  home  before  I  wrote.  I  am  happy  to  report 
myself  quite  well  again,  and  I  shall  be  charmed  to  come  to 
Pembroke  Lodge  on  any  day  that  may  be  most  convenient 
to  Lady  Russell  and  yourself  after  the  middle  of  June. 

You  gratify  me  beyond  expression  by  your  reference  to  the 
Liverpool  dinner.  I  made  the  allusion  to  you  with  all  my 
heart  at  least,  and  it  was  most  magnificently  received. — My 
dear  Lord  Russell,  Faithfully  yours. 

Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

Thursday,  Twenty-fourth  June,  1869. 

My  dear  Wills, — At  a  great  meeting1  com-  Mr.  w.  h. 
pounded  of  your  late  ‘Chief,’  Charley,  Morley,  WlIls* 
Grieve,  and  Telbin,  your  letter  was  read  to-day,  and  a  very 
sincere  record  of  regret  and  thanks  was  placed  on  the  books 
of  the  great  institution. 

Many  thanks  for  the  suggestion  about  the  condition  of 
churches.  I  am  so  weary  of  church  questions  of  all  sorts 
that  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  tackling  this.  But  I  am 
turning  it  in  my  mind.  I  am  afraid  of  two  things:  firstly, 
that  the  thing  would  not  be  picturesquely  done ;  secondly,  that 
a  general  cucumber-coolness  would  pervade  the  mind  of  our 
circulation. 

Nothing  new  here  but  a  speaking-pipe,  a  post-box,  and  a 
mouldy  smell  from  some  forgotten  crypt — an  extra  mouldy 
smell,  mouldier  than  of  yore.  Lillie  sniffs,  projects  one  eye 
into  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  does  no  more. 

I  have  been  to  Chadwick’s,  to  look  at  a  new  kind  of  cot¬ 
tage  he  has  built  (very  ingenious  and  cheap). 

We  were  all  much  disappointed  last  Saturday  afternoon 
by  a  neighbouring  fire  being  only  at  a  carpenter’s,  and  not 

i  Of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art. 
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at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Ellen’s  2  child  having  an  eye  nearly 
poked  out  by  a  young  friend,  and  being  asked  whether  the 
young  friend  was  not  very  sorry  afterwards,  replied:  ‘No. 
She  wasn’t.  I  was.’ 

London  execrable.  Ever  affectionately  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Twelfth  July,  1869. 

Mr.  Shirley  My  dear  Brooks, — I  have  appended  my  sign 
manual  to  the  memorial,  which  I  think  is  very 
discreetly  drawn  up.  I  have  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy 
with  poor  Mrs.  Cunningham,  for  I  remember  the  pretty  house 
she  managed  charmingly.  She  has  always  done  her  duty 
well,  and  has  had  hard  trials.  But  I  greatly  doubt  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  memorial,  I  am  sorry  to  add. 

It  was  hotter  here  yesterday  on  this  Kentish  chalk  than 
I  have  felt  it  anywhere  for  many  a  day.  Now  it  is  overcast 
and  raining  hard,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  great  farmers 
like  myself. 

I  am  glad  to  infer  from  your  companionship  with  the 
Cocked  Hats,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  gout  within  sev¬ 
eral  miles  of  you.  May  it  keep  its  distance. — Ever,  my 
dear  Brooks,  Faithfully  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill,  Tuesday,  Tiventieth  July,  1869. 

Mr.  w.  c.  My  dearest  Macready, — I  have  received  your 

Macready.  letter  here  to-day,  and  deeply  feel  with  you  and 

for  you  the  affliction  of  poor  dear  Katie’s  loss.  I  was  not 
unprepared  for  the  sad  news,  but  it  comes  in  such  a  rush  of 
old  remembrances  and  withered  joys  that  it  strikes  to  the 
heart. 

God  bless  you !  Love  and  youth  are  still  beside  you,  and 
in  that  thought  I  take  comfort  for  my  dear  old  friend. 

I  am  happy  to  report  myself  perfectly  well  and  flourishing. 

Scarcely  a  day  has  gone  by  this  summer  in  which  we  have 
not  talked  of  you  and  yours.  Georgina,  Mary,  and  I  con¬ 
tinually  speak  of  you.  In  the  spirit  we  certainly  are  even 
more  together  than  we  used  to  be  in  the  body  in  the  old 

2  The  housekeeper  at  the  office. 
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times.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  have  heard  that  Harry 
lias  taken  the  second  scholarship  (fifty  pounds  a  year)  at 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  The  bigwigs  expect  him  to  do  a 
£ood  deal  there. 

O 

Charley  is  a  very  good  man  of  business,  and  evinces  con¬ 
siderable  aptitude  in  sub-editing  work. 

This  place  is  immensely  improved  since  you  were  here,  and 
really  is  now  very  pretty  indeed.  We  are  sorry  that  there 
is  no  present  prospect  of  your  coming  to  see  it ;  but  I  like 
to  know  of  your  being  at  the  sea,  and  having  to  do — from 
the  beach,  as  Mrs.  Keeley  used  to  say  in  The  Prisoner  of 
War — with  the  winds  and  the  waves  and  all  their  freshening 
influences. 

I  dined  at  Greenwich  a  few  days  ago  with  Delane.  He 
asked  me  about  you  with  much  interest.  He  looks  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  a  printing-office,  and  had  never  been  out  of 
bed  after  midnight. — Ever,  my  dearest  Macready, 

Your  attached  and  affectionate. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

Thursday,  Twenty-second  July,  1869. 

Dear  Miss  Jolly, — Mr.  Wills  has  retired  from  Miss  Emily 
here  (for  rest  and  to  recover  his  health),  and  my  Jolly‘ 
son,  who  occupies  his  place,  brought  me  this  morning  a 
story  1  in  MS.,  with  a  request  that  I  would  read  it.  I  read 
it  with  extraordinary  interest,  and  was  greatly  surprised  by 
its  uncommon  merit.  On  asking  whence  it  came,  I  found  that 
it  came  from  you! 

You  need  not  be  told,  after  this,  that  I  accept  it  with  more 
than  readiness.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  go  over  it  with 
great  care,  and  very  slightly  touch  it  here  and  there.  I 
think  it  will  require  to  be  divided  into  three  portions.  You 
shall  have  the  proofs  and  I  will  publish  it  immediately.  I 
think  so  very  highly  of  it  that  I  will  have  special  attention 
called  to  it  in  a  separate  advertisement.  I  congratulate  you 
most  sincerely  and  heartily  on  having  done  a  very  special 
thing.  It  will  always  stand  apart  in  my  mind  from  any 
other  story  I  ever  read.  I  write  with  its  impression  newly 

i  The  story  was  called  ‘An  Experience.’ 
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Mr. 

Edmund 

Ollier. 


and  strongly  upon  me,  and  feel  absolutely  sure  that  I  am  not 
mistaken. — Believe  me,  Faithfully  yours  always. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Third  August,  1869. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ollier, — I  am  very  sensible  of 
the  feeling  of  the  Committee  towards  me ;  and  I 
receive  their  invitation  (conveyed  through  you) 
as  a  most  acceptable  mark  of  their  consideration. 

But  I  have  a  very  strong  objection  to  speech-making  beside 
graves.  I  do  not  expect  or  wish  my  feeling  in  this  wise  to 
guide  other  men ;  still,  it  is  so  serious  with  me,  and  the  idea 
of  ever  being  the  subject  of  such  a  ceremony  myself  is  so 
repugnant  to  my  soul,  that  I  must  decline  to  officiate. 

Faithfully  yours  always. 

Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

No.  26  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

Tuesday,  Third  August,  1869. 

My  dearest  Mamie, — I  send  you  the  second 
chapter  of  the  remarkable  story.  The  printer  is 
late  with  it,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  it,  and  as  I 
altered  it  considerably  here  and  there,  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  some  verbal  mistakes  in  it.  However,  they  will  probably 
express  themselves. 

But  I  offer  a  prize  of  six  pairs  of  gloves — between  you,  and 
your  aunt,  and  Ellen  Stone,  as  competitors — to  whomso¬ 
ever  will  tell  me  what  idea  in  this  second  part  is  mine.  I  don’t 
mean  an  idea,  in  language,  in  the  turning  of  a  sentence,  in 
any  little  description  of  an  action,  or  a  gesture,  or  what  not 
in  a  small  way,  but  an  idea,  distinctly  affecting  the  whole 
story  as  I  found  it .  You  are  all  to  assume  that  I  found  it 
in  the  main  as  you  read  it,  with  one  exception.  If  I  had 
written  it,  I  should  have  made  the  woman  love  the  man  at 
last.  And  I  should  have  shadowed  that  possibility  out,  by 
the  child’s  bringing  them  a  little  more  together  on  that  holi¬ 
day  Sunday. 

But  I  didn’t  write  it.  So,  finding  that  it  wanted  some¬ 
thing,  I  put  that  something  in.  What  was  it? 

Your  affectionate  Father. 


Miss 

Dickens. 
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Gad's  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Friday,  Thirteenth  August,  1869. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  RyLAND, - IVlany  thanks  for  Mr.  Arthur 

your  letter.  Ryiand. 

I  have  very  strong  opinions  on  the  subject  of  speechifica- 
tion,  and  hold  that  there  is,  everywhere,  a  vast  amount  too 
much  of  it.  A  sense  of  absurdity  would  be  so  strong  upon 
me,  if  I  got  up  at  Birmingham  to  make  a  flourish  on  the 
advantages  of  education  in  the  abstract  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  that  I  should  inevitably  check  myself  and 
present  a  surprising  incarnation  of  the  soul  of  wit.  But  if 
I  could  interest  myself  in  the  practical  usefulness  of  the 
particular  institution;  in  the  ways  of  life  of  the  students; 
their  examples  of  perseverance  and  determination  to  get  on ; 
in  their  numbers,  their  favourite  studies,  the  number  of 
hours  they  must  daily  give  to  the  work  that  must  be  done 
for  a  livelihood,  before  they  can  devote  themselves  to  the 
acquisition  of  new  knowledge,  and  so  forth,  then  I  could  in¬ 
terest  others.  This  is  the  kind  of  information  I  want. 
Mere  holding  forth  ‘I  utterly  detest,  abominate,  and  abjure.’ 

I  fear  I  shall  not  be  in  London  next  week.  But  if  you 
will  kindly  send  me  here,  at  your  leisure,  the  roughest  notes 
of  such  points  as  I  have  indicated,  I  shall  be  heartily  obliged 
to  you,  and  will  take  care  of  their  falling  into  shape  and 
order  in  my  mind.  Meantime  I  ‘make  a  note  of’  Monday, 
Twenty-seventh  September,  and  of  writing  to  you  touching 
your  kind  offer  of  hospitality,  three  weeks  before  that  date. 

Very  faithfully  yours. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Twenty-second  August,  1869. 

My  dear  Ouvry, — I  will  expect  a  call  from  Mr 
you  at  the  office,  on  Thursday,  at  your  own  most  Frederic 
convenient  hour.  I  admit  the  soft  impeachment 
concerning  Mrs.  Gamp:  I  likes  my  payments  to  be  made 
reg’lar  and  I  likewise  likes  my  publisher  to  draw  it  mild. 

Ever  yours. 
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Hon. 

Robert 

Lytton.1 


2G  Wellington  Street,  London,  Thursday ,  Second  September,  1869. 

My  dear  Robert  Lytton, — ‘John  Acland’  is 
most  willingly  accepted,  and  shall  come  into  the 
next  monthly  part.  I  shall  make  bold  to  condense 
him  here  and  there  (according  to  my  best  idea  of  story-tell¬ 
ing),  and  particularly  where  he  makes  the  speech: — And  with 
the  usual  fault  of  being  too  long,  here  and  there,  I  think  you 
let  the  story  out  too  much — prematurely — and  this  I  hope 
to  prevent  artfully.  I  think  your  title  open  to  the  same 
objection,  and  therefore  propose  to  substitute: 


The  Disappearance 
of  John  Acland. 


This  will  leave  the  reader  in  doubt  whether  he  really  was 
murdered,  until  the  end. 

I  am  sorry  you  do  not  pursue  the  other  prose  series.  You 
can  do  a  great  deal  more  than  you  think  for,  with  whatever 
you  touch ;  and  you  know  where  to  find  a  firmly  attached  and 
admiring  friend  always  ready  to  take  the  field  with  you,  and 
always  proud  to  see  your  plume  among  the  feathers  in  the 
Staff. 

Your  account  of  my  dear  Boffin  2  is  highly  charming: — I 
had  been  troubled  with  a  misgiving  that  he  wras  good.  May 
his  shadow  never  be  more  correct! 

I  wish  I  could  have  you  at  the  murder  from  Oliver  Twist. 
— I  am  always,  my  dear  Robert  Lytton, 

Affectionately  your  friend. 

Pray  give  my  kindest  regards  to  Fascination  Fledgeby, 
who  (I  have  no  doubt)  has  by  this  half  a  dozen  new  names, 
feebly  expressive  of  his  great  merits. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 

Monday,  Sixth  September,  1869. 


Mr.  Arthur 
Ryland. 


My  dear  Mr.  Ryland, — I  am  sorry  to  find — 
I  had  a  foreshadowing  of  it  some  weeks  ago — * 


1  Afterwards  the  Earl  of  Lytton. 

u  ‘Boffin’  and  ‘Fascination  Fledgeby,’  were  nicknames  given  to  his  chil- 
dren  by  Mr.  Robert  Lytton  at  this  time.  6 
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that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  profit  by  your  kind  offer  of 
hospitality  when  I  come  to  Birmingham  for  our  Institution. 
Besides  having  a  great  deal  in  hand  just  now  (the  title  of 
a  new  book  among  other  things),  I  shall  have  visitors  from 
abroad  here  at  the  time,  and  am  severely  claimed  by  my 
daughter,  who  indeed  is  disloyal  to  Birmingham  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  my  going  away  at  all.  Pray  represent  me  to  Mrs. 
Ryland  as  the  innocent  victim  of  circumstances,  and  as  sacri¬ 
ficing  pleasure  to  the  work  I  have  to  do,  and  to  the  training 
under  which  alone  I  can  do  it  without  feeling  it. 

I  am  in  the  hope  of  receiving  your  promised  notes  in  due 
course,  and  continue  in  the  irreverent  condition  in  which  I 
last  reported  myself  on  the  subject  of  speech-making.  Now 
that  men  not  only  make  the  nights  of  the  session  hideous  by 
what  the  Americans  call  ‘orating’  in  Parliament,  but  trouble 
the  peace  of  the  vacation  by  saying  over  again  what  they 
said  there  (with  the  addition  of  what  they  didn't  say  there, 
and  never  will  have  the  courage  to  say  there),  I  feel  indeed 
that  silence,  like  gold  across  the  Atlantic,  is  a  rarity  at  a 
premium.  Faithfully  yours  always. 

Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

26  Wellington!  Street,  Strand,  London, 
Friday,  First  October,  1869. 

My  dear  Robert  Lytton, — I  am  assured  by  Hon 
a  correspondent  that  ‘John  Acland’  has  been  done  Robert 
before.  Said  correspondent  has  evidently  read 
the  story — and  is  almost  confident  in  Chambers's  Journal. 
This  is  very  unfortunate,  but  of  course  cannot  be  helped. 
There  is  always  a  possibility  of  such  a  malignant  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  stars  when  the  story  is  a  true  one. 

In  the  case  of  a  good  story — as  this  is — liable  for  years 
to  be  told  at  table — as  this  was — there  is  nothing  wonderful 
in  such  a  mischance.  Let  us  shuffle  the  cards,  as  Sancho 
says,  and  begin  again. 

You  will  of  course  understand  that  I  do  not  tell  you  this 
by  way  of  complaint.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  mentioned 
it  at  all,  but  as  an  explanation  to  you  of  my  reason  for 
winding  the  story  up  (which  I  have  done  to-day)  as  ex* 
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peditiously  as  possible.  You  might  otherwise  have  thought 
me,  on  reading  it  as  published,  a  little  hard  on  Mr.  Doilly. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  direct  search  to  be  made  in  Chambers' s ; 
but  as  to  the  main  part  of  the  story  having  been  printed 
somewhere,  I  have  not  the  faintest  doubt.  And  I  believe  my 
correspondent  to  be  also  right  as  to  the  where.  You  could 
not  help  it  any  more  than  I  could,  and  therefore  will  not  be 
troubled  by  it  any  more  than  I  am. 

The  more  I  get  of  your  writing,  the  better  I  shall  be 
pleased. — Do  believe  me  to  be,  as  I  am,  your  genuine 
Admirer  And  affectionate  Friend. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’  Thursday,  Seventh  October,  1869. 


Mr. 

William 

Charles 

Kent. 


My  dear  Kent, — I  felt  that  you  would  be 
deeply  disappointed.  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
make  the  first  sign  while  you  were  depressed,  but 
my  mind  has  been  constantly  with  you.  And  not  mine  alone. 
Yrou  cannot  think  with  what  affection  and  sympathy  you  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  our  family  dinner  talk  at  Gad’s 
Hill  these  last  three  days.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  in¬ 
terest  of  my  daughters  and  my  sister-in-law,  or  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  their  feeling  about  it.  I  have  been  really  touched  by 
its  warm  and  genuine  expression. 

Cheer  up,  my  dear  fellow;  cheer  up,  for  God’s  sake.  That 
is,  for  the  sake  of  all  that  is  good  in  you  and  around  you. 

Ever  your  affectionate  Friend. 


Gad’s  Hill,  Monday,  Eighteenth  October,  1869. 


Mr.  W.  C. 
Macready. 


My  dearest  Macready, — I  duly  received  your 
letter  nearly  a  fortnight  ago,  with  the  greatest 
interest  and  pleasure.  Above  all  things  I  am  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  seeing  you  here  next  summer;  a  prospect 
which  has  been  received  with  nine  times  nine  and  one  more  by 
the  whole  house.  You  will  hardly  know  the  place  again, 
it  is  so  changed.  You  are  not  expected  to  admire,  but  there 
is  a  conservatory  building  at  this  moment — be  still  my  soul ! 

This  leaves  me  in  the  preliminary  agonies  of  a  new  book, 
which  I  hope  to  begin  publishing  (in  twelve  numbers,  not 
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twenty)  next  March.  The  coming  readings  being  all  in 
London,  and  being,  after  the  first  fortnight,  only  once  a  week, 
will  divert  my  attention  very  little,  I  hope. 

My  boy  Sydney  is  now  a  second  lieutenant,  the  youngest 
in  the  Service,  I  believe.  He  has  the  highest  testimonials  as 
an  officer. 

You  may  be  quite  sure  there  will  be  no  international  ra¬ 
cing  in  American  waters.  Oxford  knows  better,  or  I  am  mis¬ 
taken.  The  Harvard  crew  were  a  very  good  set  of  fellows, 
and  very  modest. 

Ryland  of  Birmingham  doesn’t  look  a  day  older,  and  was 
full  of  interest  in  you,  and  asked  me  to  remind  you  of  him. 
By  the  bye,  at  Elkington’s  I  saw  a  pair  of  immense  tea-urns 
from  a  railway  station  (Stafford),  sent  there  to  be  repaired. 
They  were  honey-combed  within  in  all  directions,  and  had 
been  supplying  the  passengers,  under  the  active  agency  of 
hot  water,  with  decomposed  lead,  copper,  and  a  few  other 
deadly  poisons,  for  heaven  knows  how  many  years! — Ever, 
my  dearest  Macready, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  attached. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Twenty-fourth  October,  1869. 

My  dear  Mr.  Rusden, — This  very  day  a  great  Mr 
meeting  is  announced  to  come  off  in  London,  as 
a  demonstration  in  favour  of  a  Fenian  ‘amnesty.’  No  doubt 
its  numbers  and  importance  are  ridiculously  over-estimated, 
but  I  believe  the  gathering  will  turn  out  to  be  big  enough 
to  be  a  very  serious  obstruction  in  the  London  streets.  I 
have  a  great  doubt  whether  such  demonstrations  ought  to 
be  allowed.  They  are  bad  as  a  precedent,  and  they  un¬ 
questionably  interfere  with  the  general  liberty  and  freedom  of 
the  subj  ect. 

Moreover,  the  time  must  come  when  this  kind  of  threat 
and  defiance  will  have  to  be  forcibly  stopped,  and  when  the 
unreasonable  toleration  of  it  will  lead  to  a  sacrifice  of  life 
among  the  comparatively  innocent  lookers-on,  that  might 
have  been  avoided  but  for  a  false  confidence  on  their  part, 
engendered  in  the  damnable  system  of  laisseraller.  You  see 
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how  right  we  were,  you  and  I,  in  our  last  correspondence  on 
this  head,  and  how  desperately  unsatisfactory  the  condition 
of  Ireland  is,  especially  when  considered  with  a  reference  to 
America.  The  Government  has,  through  Mr.  Gladstone, 
just  now  spoken  out  boldly  in  reference  to  the  desired 
amnesty.  (So  much  the  better  for  them  or  they  would  un¬ 
questionably  have  gone  by  the  board.)  Still  there  is  an 
uneasy  feeling  abroad  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  would  grant 
this  amnesty  if  he  dared,  and  that  there  is  a  great  weakness 
in  the  rest  of  their  Irish  policy.  And  this  feeling  is  very 
strong  amongst  the  noisiest  Irish  howlers.  Meanwhile,  the 
newspapers  go  on  arguing  Irish  matters  as  if  the  Irish  were 
a  reasonable  people,  in  which  immense  assumption  I,  for  one, 
have  not  the  smallest  faith. 

Again,  I  have  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  kind¬ 
ness  to  my  two  boys.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  how  Plorn 
will  settle  down,  or  come  out  of  the  effort  to  do  so.  But  he 
has  unquestionably  an  affectionate  nature,  and  a  certain  ro¬ 
mantic  touch  in  him.  Both  of  these  qualities  are,  I  hope, 
more  impressible  for  good  than  for  evil,  and  I  trust  in  God 
for  the  rest. 

The  news  of  Lord  Derby’s  death  will  reach  you,  I  suppose, 
at  about  the  same  time  as  this  letter.  A  rash,  impetuous, 
passionate  man ;  but  a  great  loss  for  his  party,  as  a  man  of 
mind  and  mark.  I  was  staying  last  June  with  Lord  Russell 
— six  or  seven  years  older,  but  (  except  f or  being  rather  deaf ) 
in  wonderful  preservation,  and  brighter  and  more  completely 
armed  at  all  points  than  I  have  seen  him  these  twenty  years. 

As  this  need  not  be  posted  till  Friday,  I  shall  leave  it  open 
for  a  final  word  or  two;  and  am  until  then,  and  then,  and 
always  afterwards,  my  dear  Mr.  Rusden, 

Your  faithful  and  much  obliged. 

Thursday,  Twenty-eighth. 

We  have  no  news  in  England  except  two  slight  changes 
in  the  Government  consequent  on  Layard’s  becoming  our 
minister  at  Madrid.  He  is  not  long  married  to  a  charming 
lady,  and  will  be  far  better  in  Spain  than  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Ministry  are  now  holding  councils  on  the 
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Irish  Land  Tenure  question,  which  is  the  next  difficulty  they 
have  to  deal  with,  as  you  know.  Last  Sunday’s  meeting  was 
a  preposterous  failure;  still,  it  brought  together  in  the  streets 
of  London  all  the  ruffian  part  of  the  population  of  London, 
and  that  is  a  serious  evil  which  any  one  of  a  thousand  acci¬ 
dents  might  render  mischievous.  There  is  no  existing  law, 
however,  to  stop  these  assemblages,  so  that  they  keep  moving 
while  in  the  streets. 

The  Government  was  undoubtedly  wrong  when  it  considered 
it  had  the  right  to  close  Hyde  Park;  that  is  now  universally 
conceded. 

I  write  to  Alfred  and  Plorn  both  by  this  mail;  They  can 
never  say  enough  of  your  kindness  when  they  write  to  me. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Monday,  Eighth  November,  1869. 

My  dear  Layard, — On  Friday  and  Saturday  Mr  Austen 
next  I  can  come  to  you  at  any  time  after  twelve  Henry 
that  will  suit  }7our  convenience.  I  had  no  idea  of 
letting  you  go  away  without  my  Godspeed;  but  I  knew  how 
busy  you  must  be;  and  kept  in  the  background,  biding  my 
time. 

I  am  sure  you  know  that  there  is  no  man  living  more  at¬ 
tached  to  you  than  I  am.  After  considering  the  subject  with 
the  jealousy  of  a  friend,  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that 
your  change  1  is  a  good  one;  ill  as  you  can  be  spared  from 
the  ranks  of  men  who  are  in  earnest  here. 

Ever  faithfully  yours. 


1870 

NARRATIVE 

Charles  Dickens  passed  his  last  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
Day  at  Gad’s  Hill  in  the  usual  way,  except  that  he  was  suf¬ 
fering  again  from  an  attack  of  the  foot  trouble,  particularly 
on  Christmas  Day,  when  he  was  quite  disabled  by  it  and 
unable  to  walk  at  all — able  only  to  join  the  party  in  the 

'  i  Mr,  Layard’s  appointment  as  British  Minister  at  Madrid. 
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evening  by  keeping  his  room  all  day.  However,  he  was 
better  in  a  day  or  two,  and  early  in  January  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  had  taken  the  house  of  his  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mitner  Gibson,  for  the  season. 

His  series  of  ‘Farewell  Readings’  at  St.  James’s  Hall  be¬ 
gan  in  January,  and  ended  on  the  Sixteenth  March.  He  was 
writing  Edwin  Drood  also,  and  was,  of  course,  constantly 
occupied  with  the  work  of  All  the  Year  Round.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  January,  he  fulfilled  his  promise  of  paying  a 
second  visit  to  Birmingham  and  making  a  speech,  of  which 
he  wrote  in  his  last  letter  to  Mr.  Macready. 

For  his  last  reading  he  gave  the  Christmas  Carol  and  ‘The 
Trial’  from  Pickwick ,  and  at  the  end  of  the  evening  he  ad¬ 
dressed  a  few  farewell  words  to  his  audience.  It  was  a 
memorable  and  splendid  occasion.  He  was  deeply  affected 
by  the  loving  enthusiasm  of  his  greeting,  and  it  was  a  real 
sorrow  to  him  to  give  up  for  ever  the  personal  association 
with  thousands  of  the  readers  of  his  books.  But  when  the 
pain,  mingled  with  pleasure,  of  this  last  reading  was  over, 
he  felt  greatly  the  relief  of  having  undisturbed  time  for  his 
own  quieter  pursuits,  and  looked  forward  to  writing  the  last 
numbers  of  Edwin  Drood  at  Gad’s  Hill,  where  he  was  to  re^ 
turn  in  June. 

The  last  public  appearance  of  any  kind  that  he  made  was 
at  the  Royal  Academy  dinner  in  May.  He  was  at  the  time 
far  from  well,  but  he  made  a  great  effort  to  be  present  and 
to  speak,  from  his  strong  desire  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  dear  old  friend  Mr.  Maclise,  who  died  in 
April. 

Her  Majesty  having  expressed  a  wish,  conveyed  through 
Mr.  Helps  (afterwards  Sir  Arthur  Helps),  to  have  a  personal 
interview  with  Charles  Dickens,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Helps  to 
Buckingham  Palace  one  afternoon  in  March.  He  was  most 
graciously  and  kindly  received  by  her  Majesty,  and  came 
away  with  a  hope  that  the  visit  had  been  mutually  agreeable. 
The  Queen  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  her  Journal  in  the 
Highlands ,  with  an  autograph  inscription.  And  he  had 
afterwards  the  pleasure  of  requesting  her  acceptance  of  a 
set  of  his  books.  He  attended  a  levee  held  by  the  Prince  of 
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Wales  in  April,  and  the  last  time  he  dined  out  in  London 
was  at  a  party  given  by  Lord  Houghton  for  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  both  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  meet  Charles  Dickens.  All  through  the 
season  he  had  been  suffering,  at  intervals,  from  the  swollen 
foot,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  so  bad,  that  up  to  the  last 
moment  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  he  could  fulfil  his  en- 

We  have  very  fewT  letters  for  this  year,  and  none  of  any 
very  particular  interest,  but  we  give  them  all,  as  they  are  the 
last. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Fildes  was  his  ‘new  illustrator,’  to  whom  he  al¬ 
ludes  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Frith ;  we  also  give  a  short  note  to  Mr. 
Fildes  himself. 

We  have  only  one  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Frederick  (now 
Lady)  Pollock.  Both  she  and  her  husband  were  intimate 
friends  of  Charles  Dickens— thoroughly  sympathetic  and 
artistic  in  their  tastes. 

In  explanation  of  the  last  letter ,  we  give  an  extract  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Daily  News  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Makeham, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens,  as  follows:  ‘That 
the  public  may  exactly  understand  the  circumstances  under 
which  Charles  Dickens’  letter  to  me  was  written,  I  am  bound 
to  explain  that  it  is  in  reply  to  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to 
him  in  reference  to  a  passage  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Edwin 
Drood,  respecting  which  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  he  had, 
perhaps,  forgotten  that  the  figure  of  speech  alluded  to  by 
him,  in  a  way  which,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  was  distasteful 
to  some  of  his  admirers,  was  drawn  from  a  passage  of  Holy 
Writ  which  is  greatly  reverenced  by  a  large  number  of  his 
countrymen  as  a  prophetic  description  of  the  sufferings  of 
our  Saviour.’ 

The  MS.  of  the  little  History  of  the  New  Testament  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  eldest  daughter.  She  has  (to¬ 
gether  writh  her  aunt)  received  many  earnest  entreaties,  both 
from  friends  and  strangers,  that  this  history  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  published,  for  the  benefit  of  other  children. 

These  many  petitions  have  his  daughter’s  fullest  sympa¬ 
thy.  But  she  knows  that  her  father  wrote  this  history  only 
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for  his  own  children,  that  it  was  his  particular  wish  that  it 
never  should  be  published,  and  she  therefore  holds  this  wish 
as  sacred  and  irrevocable. 

5  Hyde  Park  Place,  London,  W., 

Friday ,  Fourteenth  January,  1870. 

Mr.  James  My  dear  Fields, — We  live  here  (opposite  the 
f  Marble  Arch)  in  a  charming  house  until  the  First 
of  June,  and  then  return  to  Gad’s.  The  conservatory  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  is  a  brilliant  success;  but  an  expensive  one! 

I  should  be  quite  ashamed  of  not  having  written  to  you 
and  my  dear  Mrs.  Fields  before  now,  if  I  didn’t  know  that  you 
will  both  understand  how  occupied  I  am,  and  how  naturally, 
when  I  put  my  papers  away  for  the  day,  I  get  up  and  fly. 
I  have  a  large  room  here,  with  three  fine  windows,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Park — unsurpassable  for  airiness  and  cheerfulness. 

You  saw  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  poor  dear  Har¬ 
ness.  The  circumstances  are  curious.  He  wrote  to  his  old 
friend  the  Dean  of  Battle  saying  he  would  come  to  visit  him 
on  that  day  (the  day  of  his  death).  The  Dean  wrote  back: 
‘Come  next  day,  instead,  as  we  are  obliged  to  go  out  to  din¬ 
ner,  and  you  will  be  alone.’  Harness  told  his  sister  a  little 
impatiently  that  he  must  go  on  the  first-named  day ;  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  go,  and  must.  He  had  been  get¬ 
ting  himself  ready  for  dinner,  and  came  to  a  part  of  the  stair¬ 
case  whence  two  doors  opened — one,  upon  another  level 
passage,  one,  upon  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  He  opened  the 
wrong  door,  fell  down  the  steps,  injured  himself  very  se¬ 
verely,  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 

You  will  know — I  don’t — what  Fechter’s  success  is  in 
America  at  the  time  of  this  present  writing.  In  his  farewell 
performances  at  the  Princess’s  he  acted  very  finely.  I 
thought  the  first  three  acts  of  his  Hamlet  very  much  better 
than  I  had  ever  thought  them  before — and  I  always  thought 
very  highly  of  them.  We  gave  him  a  foaming  stirrup  cup 
at  Gad’s  Hill. 

Forster  (who  has  been  ill  with  his  bronchitis  again)  thinks 
No.  2  of  the  new  book  ( Edwin  Drood)  a  clincher, — I  mean 
that  word  (as  his  own  expression)  for  Clincher.  There  is 
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a  curious  interest  steadily  working  up  to  No.  5,  which  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  of  art  and  self-denial.  I  think  also,  apart 
from  character  and  picturesqueness,  that  the  young  people 
are  placed  in  a  very  novel  situation.  So  I  hope — at  Nos.  5 
and  6,  the  story  will  turn  upon  an  interest  suspended  until 
the  end. 

I  can’t  believe  it,  and  don’t,  and  won’t,  but  they  say 
Harry’s  twenty-first  birthday  is  next  Sunday.  I  have  en¬ 
tered  him  at  the  Temple  just  now;  and  if  he  don’t  get  a  fel¬ 
lowship  at  Trinity  Hall  when  his  time  comes,  I  shall  be 
disappointed,  if  in  the  present  disappointed  state  of  existence. 

I  hope  you  may  have  met  with  the  little  touch  of  Radicalism 
I  gave  them  at  Birmingham  in  the  words  of  Buckle?  With 
pride  I  observe  that  it  makes  the  regular  political  traders, 
of  all  sorts,  perfectly  mad.  Sich  was  my  intentions,  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  having  been  misrepresented. 

I  think  Mrs. - ’s  prose  very  admirable ;  but  I  don’t  be¬ 

lieve  it!  No,  I  do  not.  My  conviction  is  that  those  island¬ 
ers  get  frightfully  bored  by  the  islands,  and  wish  they  had 
never  set  eyes  upon  them. 

Charley  Collins  has  done  a  charming  cover  for  the  monthly 
part  of  the  new  book.  At  the  very  earnest  representations  of 
Millais  (and  after  having  seen  a  great  number  of  his  draw¬ 
ings)  I  am  going  to  engage  with  a  new  man;  retaining,  of 
course,  C.  C.’s  cover  aforesaid.1  Katie  has  made  some  more 
capital  portraits,  and  is  always  improving. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Fields,  if  ‘He’  (made  proud  by  chairs  and 
bloated  by  pictures)  does  not  give  you  my  dear  love,  let  us 
conspire  against  him  when  you  find  him  out,  and  exclude  him 
from  all  future  confidences.  Until  then, 

Ever  affectionately  yours  and  his. 

Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

•  Wednesday,  Sixteenth  January,  1870. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  highly  Mr.  s.  l. 
meritorious  and  interesting  specimens  of  your  art  Illdes' 
that  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  me.  I  return  them 

i  Mr.  Charles  Collins  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  illustrating  of  Edwin 
Drood  on  account  of  his  failing  health. 
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herewith,  after  having  examined  them  with  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

I  am  naturally  curious  to  see  your  drawing  from  David 
Copperfield ,  in  order  that  I  may  compare  it  with  my  own 
idea.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  can  honestly  assure  you  that  I 
entertain  the  greatest  admiration  for  your  remarkable  powers. 

Faithfully  yours. 

5  Hyde  Park  Place,  London,  W., 

Sunday ,  Twenty-third  January,  1870. 

Mr.  w.  h.  My  dear  Wiles, — In  the  note  I  had  from  you 
Wllls'  about  Nancy  and  Sikes,  you  seem  to  refer  to 

some  other  note  you  had  written  me.  Therefore  I  think  it 
well  merely  to  mention  that  I  have  received  no  other  note. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  your  not  being  up  to  the  undertaking 
(even  if  you  had  had  no  cough)  under  the  wearing  circum¬ 
stances.  It  was  a  very  curious  scene.  The  actors  and  ac¬ 
tresses  (most  of  the  latter  looking  very  pretty)  mustered  in 
extraordinary  force,  and  were  a  fine  audience.  I  set  myself 
to  carrying  out  of  themselves  and  their  observation,  those 
who  were  bent  on  watching  how  the  effects  were  got;  and  I 
believe  I  succeeded.  Coming  back  to  it  again,  however,  I 
feel  it  was  madness  ever  to  do  it  so  continuously.  My  ordi¬ 
nary  pulse  is  seventy-two,  and  it  runs  up  under  this  effort 
to  one  hundred  and  twelve.  Besides  which,  it  takes  me  ten 
or  twelve  minutes  to  get  my  wind  back  at  all;  I  being,  in  the 
meantime,  like  the  man  who  lost  the  fight — in  fact,  his  ex¬ 
press  image.  Frank  Beard  was  in  attendance  to  make  divers 
experiments  to  report  to  Watson;  and  although,  as  you 
know,  he  stopped  it  instantly  when  he  found  me  at  Preston, 
he  was  very  much  astonished  by  the  effects  of  the  reading  on 
the  reader. 

So  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  come  and  hear  it  before  it  is 
silent  for  ever.  I  hope,  now  I  have  got  over  the  mornings, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  work  on  my  book.  But  up  to  this  time 
the  great  preparation  required  in  getting  the  subjects  up 
again,  and  the  twice  a  week  besides,  have  almost  exclusively 
occupied  me. 

I  have  something  the  matter  with  my  right  thumb,  and 
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can’t  (as  you  see)  write  plainly.  I  sent  a  word  to  poor 
Robert  Chambers,1  and  I  send  my  love  to  Mrs.  Wills. — 
Ever,  my  dear  Wills,  Affectionately  yours. 

No.  26  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
Thursday ,  Twenty -seventh  January,  1870. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — At  your  request  I  can  have  Mr 
no  hesitation  in  stating  for  your  satisfaction  that  wiikie 
the  copyright  in  any  of  your  novels,  tales,  and 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  periodicals  entitled  House¬ 
hold  Words  and  All  the  Year  Round  was  never  purchased  by 
the  proprietors  of  those  Periodicals,  they  having  merely 
purchased  from  you  the  right  of  first  publishing  the  same 
therein,  and  of  course  of  always  retaining  them  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  stereotype  plates.  You  have  the  right,  hereby 
freely  acknowledged,  of  disposing  of  and  publishing  the  same 
novels,  tales,  and  articles  in  any  way  you  think  proper,  with¬ 
out  interference  from  the  proprietors  of  the  said  periodicals, 
their  successors  or  assigns.  Faithfully  yours  always. 


No.  26  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C., 
Thursday ,  Twenty-seventh  January,  1870. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Within  you  will  find  the  The 
original  draft  of  the  formal  letter  you  want  from 
me,  with  my  version  of  the  same  under  my  hand.  My  de¬ 
parture,  even  from  the  original  excruciating  phraseology,  is 
very  slight.  May  the  Spirit  of  English  Style  be  merciful  to 
me ! 

I  have  been  truly  concerned  to  hear  of  your  bad  attack. 
Well,  I  have  two  hopes  of  it — first,  that  it  will  not  last  long; 
second,  that  it  will  leave  you  in  a  really  recovered  state  of 
good  health.  I  don’t  come  to  see  you  because  I  don’t  want 
to  bother  you.  Perhaps  you  may  be  glad  to  see  me  by  and 
by.  Who  knows?  Affectionately  always. 

Who  knows? 


i  On  the  death  of  his  second  wife. 
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5  Hyde  Park  Place,  Monday ,  Fourteenth  February,  1870. 


Lord 

Lytton. 


My  dear  Lytton, — I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
in  my  hurried  note  to  you,  that  my  knowledge  of 
the  consultation  1  in  question  only  preceded  yours  by  certain 
hours ;  and  that  Longman  asked  me  if  I  would  make  the  de¬ 
sign  known  to  you,  as  he  thought  it  might  be  a  liberty  to 
address  you  otherwise.  This  I  did  therefore. 

The  class  of  writers  to  whom  you  refer  at  the  close  of 
your  note,  have  no  copyright,  and  do  not  come  within  my 
case  at  all.  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  their  propensities 
and  deserts. 

Indeed,  I  suppose  in  the  main  that  there  is  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  our  opinions.  I  do  not  think  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment  w  orse  than  another,  and  I  think  it  better  than  another 
by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gladstone;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
our  system  fails.  Ever  yours. 


5  Hyde  Park  Place,  W.,  Thursday,  Seventeenth  February,  1870. 

My  dear  Harry, — I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear 
that  you  have  made  a  good  start  at  the  Union. 
Take  any  amount  of  pains  about  it;  open  your 
mouth  well  and  roundly,  speak  to  the  last  person  visible,  and 
give  yourself  time.  Ever  affectionately. 


Mr.  Henry 

Fielding 

Dickens. 


Mr.  W.  C 
Macready. 


Wednesday,  Second  March,  1870. 

My  dearest  Macready, — This  is  to  wish  you 
and  yours  all  happiness  and  prosperity  at  the  well- 
remembered  anniversary  2  to-morrow.  You  may  be  sure  that 
loves  and  happy  returns  will  not  be  forgotten  at  our  table. 

I  have  been  getting  on  very  well  wuth  my  book,  and  we  are 
having  immense  audiences  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  Mary  has 
been  celebrating  the  first  glimpses  of  spring  by  having  the 
measles.  She  got  over  the  disorder  very  easily,  but  a  weak¬ 
ness  remains  behind.  Katie  is  blooming.  Georgina  is  in  per¬ 
fect  order,  and  all  send  you  their  very  best  loves.  It  gave 

1  A  meeting  of  Publishers  and  Authors  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Inter¬ 
national  Copyright. 

2  Mr.  Macready’s  birthday  on  3rd  March. 
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me  true  pleasure  to  have  your  sympathy  with  me  in  the  second 
little  speech  at  Birmingham.  I  was  determined  that  my  Rad¬ 
icalism  should  not  be  called  in  question.  The  electric  wires 
are  not  very  exact  in  their  reporting,  but  at  all  events  the 
sense  was  there. — I  am  ever,  my  dearest  Macready, 

Your  most  affectionate. 

5  Hyde  Park  Place,  Monday,  Fourteenth  March,  1870. 

Dr.  Frederic  Chapman, — Mr.  Fildes  has  Mr 

been  with  me  this  morning,  and  without  complain-  Frederic 
n  .  i  .  it*  1 1  •  ,  i  Chapman, 

mg  oi  -  or  expressing  himseli  otherwise  than 

as  being  obliged  to  him  for  his  care  of  No.  1,  represents  that 

there  is  a  brother-student  of  his,  a  wood-engraver,  perfectly 

acquainted  with  his  style  and  well  understanding  his  meaning, 

who  would  render  him  better. 

I  have  replied  to  him  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has 
a  claim  beyond  dispute  to  our  employing  whomsoever  he 
knows  will  present  him  in  his  best  aspect.  Therefore,  we 
must  make  the  change;  the  rather  because  the  fellow-student 
in  question  has  engraved  Mr.  Fildes’  most  successful  draw¬ 
ings  hitherto.  Faithfully  yours. 

5  Hyde  Park  Place,  W.,  Saturday,  Twenty-sixth  March,  1870. 

My  dear  Kent, — I  received  both  copies  of  the  Mr. 

Sun ,  with  the  tenderest  pleasure  and  gratification.  omrieT 

Everything  that  I  can  let  you  have  in  aid  of  the  Kent* 
proposed  record  1  (which,  of  course ,  would  be  far  more  agree¬ 
able  to  me  if  done  by  you  than  by  any  other  hand)  shall  be 
at  your  service.  Dolby  has  all  the  figures  relating  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  you  shall  have  for  reference  the  books  from  which  I 
read.  They  are  afterwards  going  into  Forster’s  collection.2 

Ever  affectionately. 

1  Of  the  Readings.  The  intention  was  carried  out.  Mr.  Kent’s  book, 
Charles  Dickens  as  a  Reader,  was  published  in  1872. 

2  No  doubt  Charles  Dickens  intended  to  add  the  Reading  Books  to  the 
legacy  of  his  MSS.  to  Mr.  Forster.  But  he  did  not  do  so,  therefore  the 
‘Readings’  are  not  a  part  of  the  Forster  Collection  at  the  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Museum. 
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5  Hyde  Park  Place,  W.,  Tuesday,  Twenty -ninth  March,  1870. 

„  My  dear  Harry, — Your  next  Tuesday’s  sub- 

Mr.  Henry  .  ^ 

Fielding  iect  is  a  very  o*ood  one.  I  would  not  lose  the 
Dickens  ® 

point  that  narrow-minded  fanatics,  who  decry  the 

theatre  and  defame  its  artists,  are  absolutely  the  advocates 
of  depraved  and  barbarous  amusements.  For  wherever  a 
good  drama  and  a  wTell-regulated  theatre  decline,  some  dis¬ 
torted  form  of  theatrical  entertainment  will  infallibly  arise  in 
their  place.  In  one  of  the  last  chapters  of  Hard  Times ,  Mr. 
Sleary  says  something  to  the  effect :  ‘People  will  be  entertained 
thomehow,  thquire.  Make  the  betht  of  uth,  and  not  the 
wortht.’  Ever  affectionately. 


5  Hyde  Park  Place,  W.,  Saturday,  Sixteenth  April,  1870. 

Mr.  w.  p.  My  dear  Frith, — I  shall  be  happy  to  go  on 
Fnth,  r.a.  Wednesday  evening,  if  convenient. 

You  please  me  with  what  you  say  of  my  new  illustrator, 
of  whom  I  have  great  hopes.  Faithfully  yours  ever. 


Office  of  ‘All  the  Year  Round,’ 

Thursday,  Twenty-first  April,  1870. 

Mr.  Charles  My  dear  Mackay, — I  have  placed  ‘God’s  Acre.’ 
Mackay.  The  prose  paper,  ‘The  False  Friend,’  has  lingered, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  is  to  be  found  in  an  intro¬ 
duced  story  of  mine  called  ‘The  Baron  of  Grogzwig’  in  Pick¬ 
wick.  1 

Be  pleasant  with  the  Scottish  people  in  handling  John¬ 
son,  because  I  love  them.  Ever  faithfully. 


Monday  Morning,  Twenty-fifth  April,  1870. 

My  dear  Kent, — I  received  your  book  2  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  heartily  thank  you  for 
it.  It  is  a  volume  of  a  highly  prepossessing  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  a  most  friendly  look.  I  felt  as  if  I  should 


Mr. 

William 

Charles 

Kent. 


1  His  mistake!  The  story  of  the  ‘Baron  of  Grogzwig’  is  in  Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

2  A  new  collective  edition  of  Kent’s  Poems,  dedicated  to  his  cousin. 
Colonel  Kent,  of  the  77th  Regiment. 
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have  taken  to  it  at  sight ;  even  ( a  very  large  even )  though  I 
had  known  nothing  of  its  contents,  or  of  its  author! 

For  the  last  wreek  I  have  been  most  perseveringly  and  ding- 
dong-doggedly  at  work,  making  headway  but  slowly.  The 
spring  always  has  a  restless  influence  over  me ;  and  I  weary, 
at  any  season,  of  this  London  dining-out  beyond  expression ; 
and  I  yearn  for  the  country  again.  This  is  my  excuse  for 
not  having  written  to  you  sooner.  Besides  which,  I  had  a 
baseless  conviction  that  I  should  see  you  at  the  office  last 
Thursday.  Not  having  done  so,  I  fear  you  must  be  worse, 
or  no  better?  If  you  can  let  me  have  a  report  of  yourself, 
pray  do. — Believe  me  ever,  Affectionately  yours. 

5  Hyde  Park  Place,  W.,  Monday,  Second  May,  1870. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Poeeock, — Pray  tell  the  illus-  Mrs 
trious  Philip  van  Artevelde,1  that  I  will  deal  with  pjf  j®^ck 
the  nefarious  case  in  question  if  I  can.  I  am  a 
little  doubtful  of  the  practicability  of  doing  so,  and  frisking 
outside  the  bounds  of  the  law  of  libel.  I  have  that  high  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  law  of  England  generally,  which  one  is  likely  to 
derive  from  the  impression  that  it  puts  all  the  honest  men 
under  the  diabolical  hoofs  of  all  the  scoundrels.  It  makes 
me  cautious  of  doing  right;  an  admirable  instance  of  its 
wisdom ! 

I  was  very  sorry  to  have  gone  astray  from  you  that  Sun¬ 
day  ;  but  as  the  earlier  disciples  entertained  angels  unawares, 
so  the  latter  often  meet  them  haphazard. 

Your  description  of  Lafont’s  acting  is  the  complete  truth 
in  one  short  sentence :  Nature’s  triumph  over  art ;  reversing  the 
copy-book  axiom!  But  the  Lord  deliver  us  from  Plessy’s 
mechanical  ingenuousness !  ! 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

And  ever  be,  Faithfully  yours. 


Gad’s  Hill,  Thursday,  Fifth  May,  1870. 

My  dear  Sir  John, — I  send  you  many  cordial 
thanks  for  your  note,  and  the  very  curious  draw¬ 
ing  accompanying  it.  I  ought  to  tell  you,  perhaps,  that 

i  The  Poet — Sir  Henry  Taylor. 


Sir  John 
Bowring. 
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the  opium  smoking  I  have  described,  I  saw  (exactly  as  I 
have  described  it,  penny  ink-bottle  and  all)  down  in  Shad- 
well  this  last  autumn.  A  couple  of  the  Inspectors  of  Lodg¬ 
ing-Houses  knew  the  woman  and  took  me  to  her  as  I  was 
making  a  round  with  them  to  see  for  myself  the  working  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury’s  Bill. — Believe  me, 

Always  faithfully  yours. 

i 

5  Hyde  Park  Place,  W.,  Wednesday,  Eleventh  May,  1870. 

Mrs.  e.  m.  My  dear  Mrs.  Ward, — I  grieve  to  say  that  I 
'  am  literally  laid  by  the  heels,  and  incapable  of 

dining  with  you  to-morrow.  A  neuralgic  affection  of  the 
foot,  which  usually  seizes  me  about  twice  a  year,  and  which 
will  yield  to  nothing  but  days  of  fomentation  and  horizontal 
rest,  set  in  last  night,  and  has  caused  me  very  great  pain 
ever  since,  and  will  too  clearly  be  no  better  until  it  has  had  its 
usual  time  in  which  to  *wear  itself  out.  I  send  my  kindest 
regard  to  Ward,  and  beg  to  be  pitied. — Believe  me, 

Faithfully  yours  always. 

Sunday,  Fifteenth  May,  1870.1 

Mr.  j.  b.  My  dear  Buckstone, — I  send  a  duplicate  of 

Buckstone.  t|uS  note  to  the  Haymarket,  in  case  it  should 

miss  you  out  of  town.  For  a  few  years  I  have  been  liable,  at 
wholly  uncertain  and  incalculable  times,  to  a  severe  attack  of 
neuralgia  in  the  foot,  about  once  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It 
began  in  an  injury  to  the  finer  muscles  or  nerves,  occasioned 
by  over-wralking  in  the  deep  snow.  When  it  comes  on  I  can¬ 
not  stand,  and  can  bear  no  covering  whatever  on  the  sensitive 
place.  One  of  these  seizures  is  upon  me  now.  Until  it  leaves 
me  I  could  no  more  walk  into  St.  James’s  Hall  than  I  could 
fly  in  the  air.  I  hope  you  will  present  my  duty  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  assure  his  Royal  Highness  that  nothing  short 
of  my  being  (most  unfortunately)  disabled  for  the  moment 
would  have  prevented  my  attending,  as  trustee  of  the  Fund,2 
at  the  dinner,  and  warmly  expressing  my  poor  sense  of  the 

i  Printed  in  Mackenzie’s  Life  of  Dickens. 

The  General  Theatrical  Fund. 
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great  and  inestimable  service  his  Royal  Highness  renders  to 
a  most  deserving  institution  by  so  kindly  commending  it  to 
the  public.  Faithfully  yours  always. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent,* 
Wednesday,  Eighteenth  May,  1870. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  assure  you,  in  reply  to  Mr.  w.  j. 
your  letter,  that  I  have  not  one  solitary  scrap  of  °  Dllsco11 
the  late  Mr.  Maclise’s  handwriting  in  my  possession.  A  few 
years  ago  I  destroyed  an  immense  correspondence,  expressly 
because  I  considered  it  had  been  held  with  me,  and  not  with 
the  public,  and  because  I  could  not  answer  for  its  privacy 
being  respected  when  I  should  be  dead.  I  have  'since  allowed 
no  letters  from  friends  to  accumulate  in  my  possession,  and 
hence  this  disappointing  answer  to  your  request.  The  re¬ 
marks  I  made  at  the  Royal  Academy  dinner  were  reported 
with  perfect  accuracy  in  the  Times. — My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully. 


Mr.  Rusden. 


Athenjeum,  Friday  Evening,  Twentieth  May,  1870. 

My  dear  Mr.  Rusden, — I  received  your  most 
interesting  and  clear-sighted  letter  about  Plorn 
just  before  the  departure  of  the  last  mail  from  here  to  you. 
I  did  not  answer  then  because  another  incoming  mail  was 
nearly  due,  and  I  expected  (knowing  Plorn  so  well)  that 
some  communication  from  him  such  as  he  made  to  you  would 
come  to  me.  I  was  not  mistaken.  The  same  arguing  of  the 
squatter  question — vegetables  and  all — appeared.  This  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  touching  on  those  points  by  this  mail, 
without  in  the  least  compromising  you.  I  cannot  too  com¬ 
pletely  express  my  concurrence  with  your  excellent  idea  that 
his  correspondence  with  you  should  be  regarded  as  confi¬ 
dential.  Just  as  I  could  not  possibly  suggest  a  word  more 
neatly  to  the  point,  or  more  thoughtfully  addressed,  to  such 
a  young  man  than  your  reply  to  his  letter,  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  my  saying  that  it  is  a  perfect  model  of  tact,  good 
sense,  and  good  feeling.  I  had  been  struck  by  his  persist- 

i  Printed  in  the  preface  to  A  Memoir  of  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.,  by  Mr. 
W.  Justin  O’Driscoll. 
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entlj  ignoring  the  possibility  of  his  holding  any  other  posi¬ 
tion  in  Australia  than  his  present  position,  and  had  inferred 
from  it  a  homeward  tendency.  What  is  most  curious  to  me 
is  that  he  is  very  sensible,  and  yet  does  not  seem  to  understand 
that  he  has  qualified  himself  for  no  public  examinations  in  the 
old  country,  and  could  not  possibly  hold  his  own  against  any 
competition  for  anything  to  which  I  could  get  him  nomi¬ 
nated. 

But  I  must  not  trouble  you  about  my  boys  as  if  they  were 
yours.  It  is  enough  that  I  can  never  thank  you  for  your 
goodness  to  them  in  a  generous  consideration  of  me. 

I  believe  the  truth  as  to  France  to  be  that  a  citizen  French¬ 
man  never  forgives,  and  that  Napoleon  will  never  live  down, 
the  coup  d’etat.  This  makes  it  enormously  difficult  for  any 
well-advised  English  newspaper  to  support  him,  and  pretend 
not  to  know  on  what  a  volcano  his  throne  is  set.  Informed 
as  to  his  designs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  perpetual  uneasi¬ 
ness  of  his  police  on  the  other  (to  say  nothing  of  a  doubtful 
army),  the  Times  has  a  difficult  game  to  play.  My  own  im¬ 
pression  is  that  if  it  were  played  too  boldly  for  him,  the  old 
deplorable  national  antagonism  would  revive  in  his  going 
down.  That  the  wind  will  pass  over  his  Imperiality  on  the 
sands  of  France  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  In  no  coun¬ 
try  on  the  earth,  but  least  of  all  there,  can  you  seize  people 
in  their  houses  on  political  warrants,  and  kill  in  the  streets, 
on  no  warrant  at  all,  without  raising  a  gigantic  Nemesis — not 
very  reasonable  in  detail,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  terrible 
for  that. 

The  commonest  dog  or  man  driven  mad  is  a  much  more 
alarming  creature  than  the  same  individuality  in  a  sober  and 
commonplace  condition. 

Your  friend - is  setting  the  world  right  gener¬ 

ally  all  round  (including  the  flattened  ends,  the  two  poles), 
and,  as  a  Minister  said  to  me  the  other  day,  ‘has  the  little  one 
fault  of  omniscience.’ 

You  will  probably  have  read  before  now  that  I  am  going 
to  be  everything  the  Queen  can  make  me.1  If  my  authority 
be  worth  anything  believe  on  it  that  I  am  going  to  be  noth- 

i  An  allusion  to  an  unfounded  rumour. 
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ing  but  what  I  am,  and  that  that  includes  my  being  as  long 
as  I  live,  Your  faithful  and  heartily  obliged. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  High  am  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Thursday,  Thirty-first  May,  1870. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Bancroft,1 — I  am  most  heart-  Mrs. 
ily  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  note,  which  I  re-  Bancroft- 
ceived  here  only  last  night,  having  come  here  from  town  cir¬ 
cuitously  to  get  a  little  change  of  air  on  the  road.  My 
sense  of  your  interest  cannot  be  better  proved  than  by  my 
trying  the  remedy  you  recommend,  and  that  I  will  do  imme¬ 
diately.  As  I  shall  be  in  town  on  Thursday,  my  troubling 
you  to  order  it  would  be  quite  unjustifiable.  I  will  use  your 
name  in  applying  for  it,  and  will  report  the.  result  after  a 
fair  trial.  Whether  this  remedy  succeeds  or  fails  as  to  the 
neuralgia,  I  shall  always  consider  myself  under  an  obligation 
to  it  for  having  indirectly  procured  me  the  great  pleasure  of 
receiving  a  communication  from  you;  for  I  hope  I  may  lay 
claim  to  being  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  delighted  of  your 
many  artistic  admirers. — Believe  me,  Faithfully  yours. 

Athenjeum  Club,  Friday  Night,  Tiventieth  May,  1870. 

My  dear  Alfred,2 — I  have  just  time  to  tell  Mr  Alfred 
you  under  my  own  hand  that  I  invited  Mr.  Bear  to  Tennyson 

**  Dickens 

a  dinner  of  such  guests  as  he  would  naturally  like 

to  see,  and  that  we  took  to  him  very  much,  and  got  on  with 

him  capitally. 

I  am  doubtful  whether  Plorn  is  taking  to  Australia.  Can 
you  find  out  his  real  mind?  I  notice  that  he  always  writes 
as  if  his  present  life  were  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  his 
emigration,  and  as  if  I  had  no  idea  of  you  two  becoming  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  aspiring  to  the  first  positions  in  the  colony, 
without  casting  off  the  old  connection. 

From  Mr.  Bear  I  had  the  best  accounts  of  you.  I  told 
him  that  they  did  not  surprise  me,  for  I  had  unbounded  faith 
in  you.  For  which  take  my  love  and  blessing. 

They  will  have  told  you  all  the  news  here,  and  that  I  am 

1  Miss  Marie  Wilton. 

2  Charles  Dickens’  son,  Alfred  Tennyson. 
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hard  at  work.  This  is  not  a  letter  so  much  as  an  assurance 
that  I  never  think  of  you  without  hope  and  comfort. — Ever, 
my  dear  Alfred,  Your  affectionate  Father. 

[This  Letter  did  not  reach  Australia  Until  after  these  two 
absent  sons  of  Charles  Dickens  had  heard,  by  telegraph,  the 
news  of  their  father’s  death.] 

All  through  this  spring  in  London,  Charles  Dickens  had 
been  ailing  in  health,  and  it  was  remarked  by  many  friends 
that  he  had  a  weary  look,  and  was  ‘aged’  and  altered.  But 
he  was  generally  in  good  spirits,  and  his  family  had  no  un¬ 
easiness  about  him,  relying  upon  the  country  quiet  and  com¬ 
parative  rest  at  Gad’s  Hill  to  have  their  usual  influence  in  re¬ 
storing  his  health  and  strength.  On  the  Second  June  he  at¬ 
tended  a  private  play  at  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freake, 
where  his  two  daughters  were  among  the  actresses.  The  next 
day  he  went  back  to  Gad’s  Hill.  His  daughter  Kate  (whose 
home  was  there  at  all  times  when  she  chose,  and  almost  alwavs 
through  the  summer  months)  went  down  on  Sunday,  the 
Fifth  June,  for  a  day’s  visit,  to  see  the  ‘great  improvement  of 
the  conservatory.’  Her  father  laughingly  assured  her  she 
had  now  seen  ‘the  last’  improvement  at  Gad’s  Hill.  At  this 
time  he  was  tolerably  well,  but  Kate  remarked  to  her  sister 
and  aunt  how  strangely  he  was  tired,  and  what  a  curious  grey 
colour  he  had  in  his  face  after  a  very  short  walk  on  that  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon.  However,  he  seemed  quite  himself  again  in 
the  evening.  The  next  day  his  daughter  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don,  accompanied  by  her  sister,  who  was  to  pay  her  a  short 
visit. 

Charles  Dickens  was  very  hard  at  work  on  the  sixth  num¬ 
ber  of  Edwin  Drood.  On  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  he  was 
well,  but  he  was  unequal  to  much  exercise.  His  last  walk 
was  one  of  his  greatest  favourites — through  Cobham  Park 
and  Wood — on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  eighth  (one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  days  of  a  lovely  summer),  he  was  very  well;  in  excellent 
spirits  about  his  book,  of  which  he  said  he  must  finish  his 
number  that  day — the  next  (Thursday)  being  the  day  of  his 
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weekly  visit  to  All  the  Year  Round  office.  Therefore  he 
would  write  all  day  in  the  Chalet,  and  take  no  walk  or  drive 
until  the  evening.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  he  came  to  the 
house  for  an  hour’s  rest,  and  smoked  a  cigar  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory — out  of  which  new  addition  to  the  house  he  was  taking 
the  greatest  personal  enjoyment — and  seemed  perfectly  well, 
and  exceedingly  cheerful  and  hopeful.  When  he  came  again 
to  the  house,  about  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  early 
dinner,  he  seemed  very  tired,  silent,  and  absorbed.  But  this 
was  so  usual  with  him  after  a  day  of  engrossing  work,  that 
it  caused  no  alarm  or  surprise  to  his  sister-in-law — the  only 
member  of  his  household  who  happened  to  be  at  home.  He 
wrote  some  letters — among  them,  these  last  letters  which  we 
give — in  the  library  of  the  house,  and  also  arranged  many 
trifling  business  matters,  with  a  view  to  his  departure  for 
London  the  next  morning.  He  was  to  be  accompanied,  on 
his  return  at  the  end  of  the  week,  by  Mr.  Fildes,  to  introduce 
the  ‘new  illustrator5  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  many  of 
the  scenes  of  his  last  book,  as  of  his  first,  were  laid. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  seated  at  the  dinner-table  that 
a  striking  change  in  the  colour  and  expression  of  his  face 
startled  his  sister-in-law,  and  on  her  asking  him  if  he  was  ill, 
he  said,  ‘Yes,  very  ill;  I  have  been  very  ill  for  the  last  hour.’ 
But  on  her  expressing  an  intention  of  sending  instantly  for 
a  doctor,  he  stopped  her,  and  said:  ‘No,  he  would  go  on  with 
dinner,  and  go  afterwards  to  London.’  And  then  he  made  an 
effort  to  struggle  against  the  fit  that  was  fast  coming  on  him, 
and  talked,  but  incoherently,  and  soon  very  indistinctly.  It 
being  now  evident  that  he  was  ill,  and  very  seriously  ill,  his 
sister-in-law  begged  him  to  come  to  his  own  room  before  she 
sent  off  for  medical  help.  ‘Come  and  lie  down,’  she  en¬ 
treated.  ‘Yes,  on  the  ground,’  he  said,  very  distinctly — these 
were  the  last  words  he  spoke — and  he  slid  from  her  arm  and 
fell  upon  the  floor. 

The  servants  brought  a  couch  into  the  dining-room,  where 
he  was  laid.  A  messenger  was  dispatched  for  Mr.  Steele,  the 
Rochester  doctor,  and  with  a  telegram  to  his  doctor  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  to  his  daughters.  This  was  a  few  minutes  after  six 
o’clock. 
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His  daughters  arrived,  with  Mr.  Frank  Beard,  this  same 
evening.  His  eldest  son  the  next  morning,  and  his  son  Henry 
and  his  sister  Letitia  in  the  evening  of  the  ninth — too  late, 
alas ! 

All  through  the  night  Charles  Dickens  never  opened  his 
eyes,  or  showed  a  sign  of  consciousness.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  ninth,  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds  arrived  at  Gad’s  Hill,  having 
been  summoned  by  Mr.  Frank  Beard  to  meet  himself  and 
Mr.  Steele.  But  he  could  only  confirm  their  hopeless  verdict, 
and  make  his  opinion  known  with  much  kind  sympathy,  to 
the  family,  before  returning  to  London. 

Charles  Dickens  remained  in  the  same  unconscious  state 
until  the  evening  of  this  day,  when,  at  ten  minutes  past  six, 
the  watchers  saw  a  shudder  pass  over  him,  heard  him  give  a 
deep  sigh,  saw  one  tear  roll  down  his  cheek,  and  he  was  gone 
from  them.  And  as  they  saw  the  dark  shadow  steal  across 
his  calm,  beautiful  face,  not  one  among  them — could  they 
have  been  given  such  a  power — would  have  recalled  his  sweet 
spirit  back  to  earth. 

As  his  family  were  aware  that  Charles  Dickens  had  a  wish 
to  be  buried  near  Gad’s  Hill,  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
burial  in  the  pretty  churchyard  of  Shorne,  a  neighbouring 
village,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  But  this  intention  was 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  a  pressing  request  from  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Rochester  Cathedral  that  his  remains  might 
be  placed  there.  A  grave  was  prepared  and  everything  ar¬ 
ranged,  when  it  was  made  known  to  the  family,  through 
Dean  Stanley,  that  there  was  a  general  and  very  earnest  de¬ 
sire  that  Charles  Dickens  should  find  his  resting-place  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  To  such  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  they  could  make  no  possible  objection,  although  it  was 
with  great  regret  that  they  relinquished  the  idea  of  laying 
him  in  a  place  so  closely  identified  with  his  life  and  his  works. 
His  name,  notwithstanding,  is  associated  with  Rochester,  a 
tablet  to  his  memory  having  been  placed  by  his  executors  on 
the  wall  of  Rochester  Cathedral. 

With  regard  to  Westminster  Abbey,  his  family  only  stip¬ 
ulated  that  the  funeral  might  be  made  as  private  as  possible, 
and  that  the  words  of  his  will,  ‘I  emphatically  direct  that  I 
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be  buried  in  an  inexpensive,  unostentatious,  and  strictly  pri¬ 
vate  manner,’  should  be  religiously  adhered  to.  And  so  they 
were ;  the  solemn  service  in  the  vast  cathedral  being  as  pri¬ 
vate  as  the  most  thoughtful  consideration  could  make  it. 

The  family  of  Charles  Dickens  were  deeply  grateful  to  all 
in  authority  who  so  carried  out  his  wishes.  And  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  late  Dean  Stanley  and  Lady  Augusta  Stanley, 
for  the  tender  sympathy  shown  by  them  to  the  mourners  on 
this  day,  and  also  on  Sunday,  the  nineteenth,  when  the  Dean 
preached  his  beautiful  funeral  sermon. 

As  during  his  life  Charles  Dickens’  fondness  for  air,  light, 
and  gay  colours  amounted  almost  to  a  passion,  so  when  he 
lay  dead  in  the  home  he  had  so  dearly  loved,  these  things 
were  not  forgotten. 

The  pretty  room  opening  into  the  conservatory  (from 
which  he  had  never  been  removed  since  his  seizure)  was  kept 
bright  with  the  most  beautiful  of  all  kinds  of  flowers,  and 
flooded  with  the  summer  sun  : 

4  Bnd  nothing  stirred  In  the  room.  Gbe  old,  old  fashion.  tThe 
fashion  that  came  In  with  Lour  first  garments,  and  will  last  un* 
changed  until  our  race  has  run  Its  course,  and  the  wide  firmament 
Is  rolled  up  like  a  scroll.  Ube  old,  old  fashion— death! 

4  ©h.  thank  (Sod,  all  who  see  It,  for  that  older  fashion  set,  of 
Immo^alltg!’ 
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DICKENS 

I 

Edinburgh,  June  25,  1841 

[At  a  public  dinner,  given  in  honour  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  late  Professor  Wilson,  the  Chairman  hav¬ 
ing  proposed  his  health  in  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  Mr. 
Dickens  returned  thanks  as  follows:] 

If  I  felt  your  warm  and  generous  welcome  less,  I  should  be 
better  able  to  thank  you.  If  I  could  have  listened  as  you 
have  listened  to  the  glowing  language  of  your  distinguished 
Chairman,  and  if  I  could  have  heard  as  you  heard  the 
‘thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,’  which  he  has 
uttered,  it  would  have  gone  hard  but  I  should  have  caught 
some  portion  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  kindled  at  his  example. 
But  every  word  which  fell  from  his  lips,  and  every  demon¬ 
stration  of  sympathy  and  approbation  with  which  you  re¬ 
ceived  his  eloquent  expressions,  renders  me  unable  to  respond 
to  his  kindness,  and  leaves  me  at  last  all  heart  and  no  lips, 
yearning  to  respond  as  I  would  do  to  your  cordial  greeting — 
possessing,  heaven  knows,  the  will,  and  desiring  only  to  find 
the  way. 

The  way  to  your  good  opinion,  favour,  and  support,  has 
been  to  me  very  pleasing — a  path  strewn  with  flowers  and 
cheered  with  sunshine.  I  feel  as  if  I  stood  amongst  old 
friends,  whom  I  had  intimately  known  and  highly  valued. 
I  feel  as  if  the  deaths  of  the  fictitious  creatures,  in  which  you 
have  been  kind  enough  to  express  an  interest,  had  endeared 
us  to  each  other  as  real  afflictions  deepen  friendships  in  actual 
life;  I  feel  as  if  they  had  been  real  persons,  whose  fortunes 
we  had  pursued  together  in  inseparable  connection,  and  that 
I  had  never  known  them  apart  from  you. 
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It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself  or  of 
his  works.  But  perhaps  on  this  occasion  I  may,  without  im¬ 
propriety,  venture  to  say  a  word  on  the  spirit  in  which  mine  f 
were  conceived.  I  felt  an  earnest  and  humble  desire,  and  shall 
do  till  I  die,  to  increase  the  stock  of  harmless  cheerfulness. 

I  felt  that  the  world  was  not  utterly  to  be  despised;  that  it 
was  worthy  of  living  in  for  many  reasons.  I  was  anxious  to 
find,  as  the  Professor  has  said,  if  I  could,  in  evil  things,  that 
soul  of  goodness  which  the  Creator  has  put  in  them.  I  wras 
anxious  to  show  that  virtue  may  be  found  in  the  bye-ways  of 
the  world,  that  it  is  not  incompatible  with  poverty  and  even 
with  rags,  and  to  keep  steadily  through  life  the  motto,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  burning  words  of  your  Northern  poet — 

‘The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man  ’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that.’ 

And  in  following  this  track,  where  could  I  have  better  assur¬ 
ance  that  I  was  right,  or  where  could  I  have  stronger  assur¬ 
ance  to  cheer  me  on  than  in  your  kindness  on  this  to  me 
memorable  night? 

I  am  anxious  and  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying 
a  word  in  reference  to  one  incident  in  which  I  am  happy  to 
know  you  were  interested,  and  still  more  happy  to  know, 
though  it  may  sound  paradoxical,  that  you  were  disap¬ 
pointed — I  mean  the  death  of  the  little  heroine.  When  I 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  conducting  that  simple  story  to 
its  termination,  I  determined  rigidly  to  adhere  to  it,  and 
never  to  forsake  the  end  I  had  in  view.  Not  untried  in  the 
school  of  affliction,  in  the  death  of  those  we  love,  I  thought 
what  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  in  my  little  work  of  pleasant 
amusement  I  could  substitute  a  garland  of  fresh  flowers  for 
the  sculptured  horrors  which  disgrace  the  tomb.  If  I  have 
put  into  my  book  anything  which  can  fill  the  young  mind 
with  better  thoughts  of  death,  or  soften  the  grief  of  older 
hearts;  if  I  have  written  one  word  which  can  afford  pleasure 
or  consolation  to  old  or  young  in  time  of  trial,  I  shall  con¬ 
sider  it  as  something  achieved — something  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  look  back  upon  in  after  life.  Therefore  I  kept  to 
mv  purpose,  notwithstanding  that  towards  the  conclusion  of 
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the  story,  I  daily  received  letters  of  remonstrance,  especially 
from  the  ladies.  God  bless  them  for  their  tender  mercies! 
The  Professor  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  I  had  not 
reached  to  an  adequate  delineation  of  their  virtues ;  and  I 
fear  that  I  must  go  on  blotting  their  characters  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  reach  the  ideal  in  my  mind.  These  letters  were,  how¬ 
ever,  combined  with  others  from  the  sterner  sex,  and  some 
of  them  were  not  altogether  free  from  personal  invective. 
But,  notwithstanding,  I  kept  to  my  purpose,  and  I  am  happy 
to  know  that  many  of  those  who  at  first  condemned  me  are 
now  foremost  in  their  approbation. 

If  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  detaining  you  with  this  little 
incident,  I  do  not  regret  having  done  so;  for  your  kindness 
has  given  me  such  a  confidence  in  you,  that  the  fault  is 
yours  and  not  mine.  I  come  once  more,  to  thank  you,  and 
here  I  am  in  a  difficulty  again.  The  distinction  you  have 
conferred  upon  me  is  one  which  I  never  hoped  for,  and  of 
which  I  never  dared  to  dream.  That  it  is  one  which  I  shall 
never  forget,  and  that  while  I  live  I  shall  be  proud  of  its  re¬ 
membrance,  you  must  well  know.  I  believe  I  shall  never  hear 
the  name  of  this  capital  of  Scotland  without  a  thrill  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  pleasure.  I  shall  love  while  I  have  life  her  people, 
her  hills,  and  her  houses,  and  even  the  very  stones  of  her 
streets.  And  if  in  the  future  works  which  may  lie  before  me 
you  should  discern — God  grant  you  may ! — a  brighter  spirit 
and  a  clearer  wit,  I  pray  you  to  refer  it  back  to  this  night, 
and  point  to  that  as  a  Scottish  passage  for  evermore.  I  thank 
you  again  and  again,  with  the  energy  of  a  thousand  thanks 
in  each  one,  and  I  drink  to  you  with  a  heart  as  full  as  my 
glass,  and  far  easier  emptied,  I  do  assure  you. 

[Later  in  the  evening,  in  proposing  the  health  of  Professor  Wil¬ 
son,  Mr.  Dickens  said:] 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  entrusted  with  a  toast,  the  very 
mention  of  which  will  recommend  itself  to  you,  I  know,  as  one 
possessing  no  ordinary  claims  to  your  sympathy  and  ap¬ 
probation,  and  the  proposing  of  which  is  as  congenial  to  my 
wishes  and  feelings  as  its  acceptance  must  be  to  yours.  It 
is  the  health  of  our  Chairman,  and  coupled  with  his  name  I* 
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have  to  propose  the  literature  of  Scotland — a  literature 
which  he  has  done  much  to  render  famous  through  the 
world,  and  of  which  he  has  been  for  many  years — as  I  hope 
and  believe  he  will  be  for  many  more — a  most  brilliant  and 
distinguished  ornament.  Who  can  revert  to  the  literature  of 
the  land  of  Scott  and  of  Burns  without  having  directly  in 
his  mind,  as  inseparable  from  the  subject  and  foremost  in 
the  picture,  that  old  man  of  might,  with  his  lion  heart  and 
sceptred  crutch — Christopher  North.  I  am  glad  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  when  I  believed  him  to  be  a  real,  actual,  veritable 
old  gentleman,  that  might  be  seen  any  day  hobbling  along 
the  High  Street  writh  the  most  brilliant  eye — but  that  is  no 
fiction — and  the  greyest  hair  in  all  the  wTorld — who  wrote 
not  because  he  cared  to  write,  not  because  he  cared  for  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-men,  but  who  wrote 
because  he  could  not  help  it,  because  there  was  always  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  his  mind  a  clear  and  sparkling  stream  of  poetry 
which  must  have  vent,  and  like  the  glittering  fountain  in 
the  fairy  tale,  draw  what  you  might,  was  ever  at  the  full, 
and  never  languished  even  by  a  single  drop  or  bubble.  I 
had  so  figured  him  in  my  mind,  and  when  I  saw  the  Professor 
two  days  ago,  striding  along  the  Parliament  House,  I  was 
disposed  to  take  it  as  a  personal  offence — I  wTas  vexed  to 
see  him  look  so  hearty.  I  drooped  to  see  twenty  Christophers 
in  one.  I  began  to  think  that  Scottish  life  was  all  light  and 
no  shadows,  and  I  began  to*  doubt  that  beautiful  book  to 
which  I  have  turned  again  and  again,  always  to  find  new 
beauties  and  fresh  sources  of  interest. 

[In  proposing  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Mr. 

Dickens  said:] 

Less  fortunate  than  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me,  it  is  confided  to  me  to  mention  a  name  which  cannot  be 
pronounced  without  sorrow,  a  name  in  which  Scotland  had  a 
great  triumph,  and  which  England  delighted  to  honour. 
One  of  the  gifted  of  the  earth  has  passed  away,  as  it  were 
yesterday ;  one  who  was  devoted  to  his  art,  and  his  art  was 
nature — I  mean  David  Wilkie.1  He  was  one  who  made  the 
i  Sir  David  Wilkie  died  at  sea,  on  board  the  Oriental,  off  Gibraltar*  OQ 
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cottage  hearth  a  graceful  thing — of  whom  it  might  truly  be 
said  that  he  found  ‘books  in  the  running  brooks,’  and  who 
has  left  in  all  he  did  some  breathing  of  the  air  which  stirs 
the  heather.  But  however  desirous  to  enlarge  on  his  genius 
as  an  artist,  I  would  rather  speak  of  him  now  as  a  friend  who 
has  gone  from  amongst  us.  There  is  his  deserted  studio — 
the  empty  easel  lying  idly  by — the  unfinished  picture  with 
its  face  turned  to  the  wall,  and  there  is  that  bereaved  sister, 
who  loved  him  with  an  affection  which  death  cannot  quench. 
He  has  left  a  name  in  fame  clear  as  the  bright  sky;  he  has 
filled  our  minds  with  memories  pure  as  the  blue  waves  which 
roll  over  him.  Let  us  hope  that  she  who  more  than  all  others 
mourns  his  loss,  may  learn  to  reflect  that  he  died  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  his  fame,  before  age  or  sickness  had  dimmed  his  powers 
— and  that  she  may  yet  associate  with  feelings  as  calm  and 
pleasant  as  we  do  now  the  memory  of  Wilkie. 

II 

January,  1842 

[In  presenting  Captain  Hewett,  of  the  Britannia /  with  a  service 
of  plate  on  behalf  of  the  passengers,  Mr.  Dickens  addressed 
him  as  follows:] 

Captain  Hewett, — I  am  very  proud  and  happy  to  have  been 
selected  as  the  instrument  of  conveying  to  you  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  my  fellow-passengers  on  board  the  ship  entrusted 
to  your  charge,  and  of  entreating  your  acceptance  of  this 
trifling  present.  The  ingenious  artists  who  work  in  silver 
do  not  always,  I  find,  keep  their  promises,  even  in  Boston. 
I  regret  that,  instead  of  two  goblets,  which  there  should  be 
here,  there  is,  at  present,  only  one.  The  deficiency,  however, 
will  soon  be  supplied;  and,  when  it  is,  our  little  testimonial 
will  be,  so  far,  complete. 

You  are  a  sailor,  Captain  Hewett,  in  the  truest  sense  of 

the  tet  of  June,  1841,  while  on  his  way  back  to  England.  During  the 
evening  of  the  same  clay  his  body  was  committed  to  the  deep. — Ed. 

i  The  Britannia  was  the  vessel  that  conveyed  Mr.  Dickens  across  the 
Atlantic,  on  his  first  visit  to  America. — Ed. 
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the  word ;  and  the  devoted  admiration  of  the  ladies,  God  bless 
them,  is  a  sailor’s  first  boast.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the 
honour  they  have  done  you,  I  am  sure,  by  their  presence  here. 
Judging  of  you  by  myself,  I  am  certain  that  the  recollection 
of  their  beautiful  faces  will  cheer  your  lonely  vigils  upon 
the  ocean  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  all  time  to  come,  and  in  all  your  voyages  upon  the  sea, 
I  hope  you  will  have  a  thought  for  those  who  wish  to  live  in 
your  memory  by  the  help  of  these  trifles.  As  they  will  often 
connect  you  with  the  pleasure  of  those  homes  and  firesides 
from  which  they  once  wandered,  and  which,  but  for  you,  they 
might  never  have  regained,  so  they  trust  that  you  will  some¬ 
times  associate  them  with  your  hours  of  festive  enjoyment; 
and  that,  when  you  drink  from  these  cups,  you  will  feel  that 
the  draught  is  commended  to  your  lips  by  friends  whose  best 
wishes  you  have;  and  who  earnestly  and  truly  hope  for  your 
success,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  in  all  the  undertakings  of 
your  life. 


Ill 

February  I,  1842 

[At  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Dickens  by  the  young  men  of  Boston. 
The  company  consisted  of  about  two  hundred,  among  whom 
were  George  Bancroft,  Washington  Allston,  and  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  The  toast  of  ‘Health,  happiness,  and  a 
hearty  welcome  to  Charles  Dickens/  having  been  proposed 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Quincy,  and  received  with  great  ap¬ 
plause,  Mr.  Dickens  responded  with  the  following  address:] 

Gentlemen, — If  you  had  given  this  splendid  entertainment 
to  any  one  else  in  the  whole  wide  world — if  I  were  to-night 
to  exult  in  the  triumph  of  my  dearest  friend — if  I  stood  here 
upon  my  defence,  to  repel  any  unjust  attack — to  appeal  as 
a  stranger  to  your  generosity  and  kindness  as  the  freest 
people  on  the  earth — I  could,  putting  some  restraint  upon 
myself,  stand  among  you  as  self-possessed  and  unmoved  as 
I  should  be  alone  in  my  own  room  in  England.  But  when 
I  have  the  echoes  of  your  cordial  greeting  ringing  in  my 
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ears;  when  I  see  your  kind  faces  beaming  a  welcome  so  warm 
and  earnest  as  never  man  had — I  feel,  it  is  my  nature,  so 
vanquished  and  subdued,  that  I  have  hardly  fortitude  enough 
to  thank  you.  If  your  President,  instead  of  pouring  forth 
that  delightful  mixture  of  humour  and  pathos  which  you  have 
just  heard  wTith  so  much  delight,  had  been  but  a  caustic,  ill- 
natured  man — if  he  had  only  been  a  dull  one — if  I  could  only 
have  doubted  or  distrusted  him  or  you,  I  should  have  had  my 
wits  at  my  fingers’  ends,  and,  using  them,  could  have  held  you 
at  arm’s  length.  But  you  have  given  me  no  such  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  you  take  advantage  of  me  in  the  tenderest  point ; 
you  give  me  no  chance  of  playing  at  company,  or  holding 
you  at  a  distance,  but  flock  about  me  like  a  host  of  brothers, 
and  make  this  place  like  home.  Indeed,  gentlemen,  indeed, 
if  it  be  natural  and  allowable  for  each  of  us,  on  his  own 
hearth,  to  express  his  thoughts  in  the  most  homely  fashion, 
and  to  appear  in  his  plainest  garb,  I  have  a  fair  claim  upon 
you  to  let  me  do  so  to-night,  for  you  have  made  my  house 
an  Aladdin’s  Palace.  You  fold  so  tenderly  within  your 
breasts  that  common  household  lamp  in  which  my  feeble  fire 
is  all  enshrined,  and  at  which  my  flickering  torch  is  lighted 
up,  that  straight  my  household  gods  take  wing,  and  are  trans¬ 
ported  there.  And  whereas  it  is  written  of  that  fairy 
structure  that  it  never  moved  without  two  shocks — one  when 
it  rose,  and  one  when  it  settled  down — I  can  say  of  mine  that, 
however  sharp  a  tug  it  took  to  pluck  it  from  its  native 
ground,  it  struck  at  once  an  easy,  and  a  deep  and  lasting 
root  into  this  soil ;  and  loved  it  as  its  own.  I  can  say  more 
of  it,  and  say  with  truth,  that  long  before  it  moved,  or  had 
a  chance  of  moving,  its  master — perhaps  from  some  secret 
sympathy  between  its  timbers,  and  a  certain  stately  tree  that 
has  its  being  hereabout,  and  spreads  its  broad  branches  far 
and  wide — dreamed  by  day  and  night,  for  years,  of  setting 
foot  upon  this  shore,  and  breathing  this  pure  air.  -  And, 
trust  me,  gentlemen,  that,  if  I  had  wandered  here,  unknowing 
and  unknown,  I  would — if  I  know  my  own  heart — have  come 
with  all  my  sympathies  clustering  as  richly  about  this  land 
and  people — with  all  my  sense  of  justice  as  keenly  alive  to 
their  high  claims  on  every  man  who  loves  God’s  image — with 
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all  my  energies  as  fully  bent  on  judging  for  myself,  and 
speaking  out,  and  telling  in  my  sphere  the  truth,  as  I  do 
now,  when  you  rain  down  your  welcomes  on  my  head. 

Your  President  has  alluded  to  those  writings  which  have 
been  my  occupation  for  some  years  past;  and  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  his  allusions  in  a  manner  which  assures  me — if  I  needed 
any  such  assurance — that  we  are  old  friends  in  the  spirit,  and 
have  been  in  close  communion  for  a  Ion  sc  time. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  speak  of  his  own  books.  I 
daresay  that  few  persons  have  been  more  interested  in  mine 
than  I,  and  if  it  be  a  general  principle  in  nature  that  a  lover’s 
love  is  blind,  and  that  a  mother’s  love  is  blind,  I  believe  it 
may  be  said  of  an  author’s  attachment  to  the  creatures  of  his 
own  imagination,  that  it  is  a  perfect  model  of  constancy  and 
devotion,  and  is  the  blindest  of  all.  But  the  objects 
and  purposes  I  have  had  in  view  are  very  plain  and  simple, 
and  may  be  easily  told.  I  have  always  had,  and  always  shall 
have,  an  earnest  and  true  desire  to  contribute,  as  far  as  in 
me  lies,  to  the  common  stock  of  healthful  cheerfulness  and 
enjoyment.  I  have  always  had,  and  always  shall  have,  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  that  mole-eyed  philosophy  which 
loves  the  darkness,  and  winks  and  scowls  in  the  light.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Virtue  shows  quite  as  well  in  rags  and  patches,  as 
she  does  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  I  believe  that  she  and  every 
beautiful  object  in  external  nature,  claim  some  sympathy 
in  the  breast  of  the  poorest  man  who  breaks  his  scanty  loaf 
of  daily  bread.  I  believe  that  she  goes  barefoot  as  well  as 
shod.  I  believe  that  she  dwells  rather  oftener  in  alleys  and 
by-ways  than  she  does  in  courts  and  palaces,  and  that  it  is 
good,  and  pleasant,  and  profitable  to  track  her  out,  and  fol¬ 
low  her.  I  believe  that  to  lay  one’s  hand  upon  some  of  those 
rejected  ones  whom  the  world  has  too  long  forgotten,  and 
too  often  misused,  and  to  say  to  the  proudest  and  most 
thoughtless — ‘These  creatures  have  the  same  elements  and 
capacities  of  goodness  as  3murselves,  they  are  moulded  in  the 
same  form,  and  made  of  the  same  clay;  and  though  ten 
times  worse  than  you,  may,  in  having  retained  anything  of 
their  original  nature  amidst  the  trials  and  distresses  of  their 
condition,  be  really  ten  times  better5;  I  believe  that  to  do 
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this  is  to  pursue  a  worthy  and  not  useless  vocation, 
men,  that  you  think  so  too,  your  fervent  greeting  sufficiently 
assures  me.  That  this  feeling  is  alive  in  the  Old  World  as 
well  as  in  the  New,  no  man  should  know  better  than  I — I, 
who  have  found  such  wide  and  ready  sympathy  in  my  own 
dear  land.  That  in  expressing  it,  we  are  but  treading  in 
the  steps  of  those  great  master-spirits  who  have  gone  before, 
we  know  by  reference  to  all  the  bright  examples  in  our  litera¬ 
ture,  from  Shakespeare  downward. 

There  is  one  other  point  connected  with  the  labours  (if 
I  may  call  them  so)  that  you  hold  in  such  generous  esteem, 
to  which  I  cannot  help  adverting.  I  cannot  help  express¬ 
ing  the  delight,  the  more  than  happiness  it  was  to  me  to  find 
so  strong  an  interest  awakened  on  this  side  of  the  water,  in 
favour  of  that  little  heroine  of  mine,  to  whom  your  President 
has  made  allusion,  who  died  in  her  youth.  I  had  letters 
about  that  child,  in  England,  from  the  dwellers  in  log- 
houses  among  the  morasses,  and  swamps,  and  densest  forests, 
and  deepest  solitudes  of  the  Far  West.  Many  a  sturdy 
hand,  hard  with  the  axe  and  spade,  and  browned  by  the 
summer’s  sun,  has  taken  up  the  pen,  and  written  to  me  a 
little  history  of  domestic  joy  or  sorrow,  always  coupled,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  with  something  of  interest  in  that  little 
tale,  or  some  comfort  or  happiness  derived  from  it,  and  my 
correspondent  has  always  addressed  me,  not  as  a  writer  of 
books  for  sale,  resident  some  four  or  five  thousand  miles 
away,  but  as  a  friend  to  whom  he  might  freely  impart  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  his  own  fireside.  Many  a  mother — I 
could  reckon  them  now  by  dozens,  not  by  units — has  done 
the  like,  and  has  told  me  how  she  lost  such  a  child  at  such 
a  time,  and  where  she  lay  buried,  and  how  good  she  was,  and 
how,  in  this  or  that  respect,  she  resembled  Nell.  I  do  as¬ 
sure  you  that  no  circumstance  of  my  life  has  given  me  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  gratification  I  have  derived  from  this 
source.  I  was  wavering  at  the  time  whether  or  not  to  wind 
up  my  Clock,1  and  come  and  see  this  country,  and  this  de¬ 
cided  me.  I  felt  as  if  it  were  a  positive  duty,  as  if  I  were 

i  Master  Humphrey’s  Clock,  under  which  title  the  two  novels  of 
Barnaby  Rudye  and  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  originally  appeared, — Ed, 
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bound  to  pack  up  my  clothes,  and  come  and  see  my  friends; 
and  even  now  I  have  such  an  odd  sensation  in  connection  with 
these  things,  that  you  have  no  chance  of  spoiling  me.  I  feel 
as  though  we  were  agreeing — as  indeed  we  are,  if  we  sub¬ 
stitute  for  fictitious  characters  the  classes  from  which  they 
are  drawn — about  third  parties,  in  whom  we  had  a  common 
interest.  At  every  new  act  of  kindness  on  your  part,  I  say 
to  myself  ‘That’s  for  Oliver;  I  should  not  wonder  if  that 
were  meant  for  Smike ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  intended  for 
Nell’;  and  so  I  become  a  much  happier,  certainly,  but  a 
more  sober  and  retiring  man  than  ever  I  was  before. 

Gentlemen,  talking  of  my  friends  in  America,  brings  me 
back,  naturally  and  of  course,  to  you.  Coming  back  to  you, 
and  being  thereby  reminded  of  the  pleasure  we  have  in 
store  in  hearing  the  gentlemen  who  sit  about  me,  I  arrive 
by  the  easiest,  though  not  by  the  shortest  course  in  the 
world,  at  the  end  of  what  I  have  to  say.  But  before  I  sit 
down,  there  is  one  topic  on  which  I  am  desirous  to  lay  par¬ 
ticular  stress.  It  has,  or  should  have,  a  strong  interest  for 
us  all,  since  to  its  literature  every  country  must  look  for  one 
great  means  of  refining  and  improving  its  people,  and  one 
great  source  of  national  pride  and  honour.  You  have  in 
America  great  writers — great  writers — who  will  live  in  all 
time,  and  are  as  familiar  to  our  lips  as  household  words. 
Deriving  (as  they  all  do  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  their 
several  walks)  their  inspiration  from  the  stupendous  country 
that  gave  them  birth,  they  diffuse  a  better  knowledge  of  it, 
and  a  higher  love  for  it,  all  over  the  civilised  world.  I  take 
leave  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  those  gentlemen, 
that  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they,  in  America, 
will  receive  of  right  some  substantial  profit  and  return  in 
England  from  their  labours;  and  when  we,  in  England,  shall 
receive  some  substantial  profit  and  return  in  America  for  ours. 
Pray  do  not  misunderstand  me.  Securing  to  myself  from 
day  to  day  the  means  of  an  honourable  subsistence,  I  would 
rather  have  the  affectionate  regard  of  my  fellow-men,  than 
I  would  have  heaps  and  mines  of  gold.  But  the  two  things 
do  not  seem  to  me  incompatible.  They  cannot  be,  for  noth¬ 
ing  good  is  incompatible  with  justice.  There  must  be  an 
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international  arrangement  in  this  respect :  England  has 
done  her  part,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  America  will  do  hers.  It  becomes  the  character 
of  a  great  country;  firstly ,  because  it  is  justice;  secondly , 
because  without  it  you  never  can  have,  and  keep,  a  literature 
of  your  own. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  such  as 
are  not  often  awakened,  and  can  never  be  expressed.  As 
I  understand  it  to  be  the  pleasant  custom  here  to  finish  with  a 
toast,  I  would  beg  to  give  you:  America  and  England, 
and  may  they  never  have  any  division  but  the  Atlantic  be¬ 
tween  them. 


IV 

February  7,  1842 

Gentlemen, — To  say  that  I  thank  you  for  the  earnest 
manner  in  which  you  have  drunk  the  toast  just  now  so 
eloquently  proposed  to  you — to  say  that  I  give  you  back 
your  kind  wishes  and  good  feelings  with  more  than  com¬ 
pound  interest;  and  that  I  feel  how  dumb  and  powerless  the 
best  acknowledgments  would  be  beside  such  genial  hospitality 
as  yours,  is  nothing.  To  say  that  in  this  winter  season, 
flowers  have  sprung  up  in  every  footstep’s  length  of  the 
path  which  has  brought  me  here ;  that  no  country  ever  smiled 
more  pleasantly  than  yours  has  smiled  on  me,  and  that  I 
have  rarely  looked  upon  a  brighter  summer  prospect  than 
that  which  lies  before  me  now,1  is  nothing. 

But  it  is  something  to  be  no  stranger  in  a  strange  place 
— to  feel,  sitting  at  a  board  for  the  first  time,  the  ease  and 
affection  of  an  old  guest,  and  to  be  at  once  on  such  intimate 
terms  with  the  family  as  to  have  a  homely,  genuine  interest  in 
its  every  member — it  is,  I  say,  something  to  be  in  this  novel 
and  happy  frame  of  mind.  And,  as  it  is  of  your  creation,  and 

i  ‘I  shall  always  entertain  a  very  pleasant  and  grateful  recollection  of 
Hartford.  It  is  a  lovely  place,  and  I  had  many  friends  there,  whom  I 
can  never  remember  with  indifference.  We  left  it  with  no  little  regret.’ 
— National  Edition,  vol.  xii.  p.  89. 
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owes  its  being  to  you,  I  have  no  reluctance  in  urging  it  as 
a  reason  why,  in  addressing  you,  I  should  not  so  much  con¬ 
sult  the  form  and  fashion  of  my  speech,  as  I  should  employ 
that  universal  language  of  the  heart,  which  you,  and  such 
as  you,  best  teach,  and  best  can  understand.  Gentlemen,  in 
that  universal  language — common  to  you  in  America,  and 
to  us  in  England,  as  that  younger  mother-tongue,  which, 
by  the  means  of,  and  through  the  happy  union  of,  our  two 
great  countries,  shall  be  spoken  ages  hence,  by  land  and  sea, 
over  the  wide  surface  of  the  globe — I  thank  you. 

I  had  occasion  to  say  the  other  night  in  Boston,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark  before,  that  it  is 
not  easy  for  an  author  to  speak  of  his  own  books.  If  the 
task  be  a  difficult  one  at  any  time,  its  difficulty,  certainly,  is 
not  diminished  when  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  same  theme 
has  left  one  nothing  new  to  say.  Still,  I  feel  that,  in  a 
company  like  this,  and  especially  after  what  has  been  said 
by  the  President,  I  ought  not  to  pass  lightly  over  those 
labours  of  love,  which,  if  they  had  no  other  merit,  have  been 
the  happy  means  of  bringing  us  together. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  that  you  cannot  judge  of  an 
author’s  personal  character  from  his  writings.  It  may  be 
that  you  cannot.  I  think  it  very  likely,  for  many  reasons, 
that  you  cannot.  But,  at  least,  a  reader  will  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  a  book  with  some  defined  and  tangible  idea  of  the 
writer’s  moral  creed  and  broad  purposes,  if  he  has  any  at 
all;  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  he  may  like  to  have 
this  idea  confirmed  from  the  author’s  lips,  or  dissipated  by 
his  explanation.  Gentlemen,  my  moral  creed — which  is  a 
very  wide  and  comprehensive  one,  and  includes  all  sects  and 
parties — is  very  easily  summed  up.  I  have  faith,  and  I 
wish  to  diffuse  faith  in  the  existence — yes,  of  beautiful  things, 
even  in  those  conditions  of  society,  which  are  so  degenerate, 
degraded,  and  forlorn,  that,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem 
as  though  they  could  not  be  described  but  by  a  strange 
and  terrible  reversal  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  ‘God  said, 
Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  none.’  I  take  it  that  we 
are  born,  and  that  we  hold  our  sympathies,  hopes,  and 
energies,  in  trust  for  the  many,  and  not  for  the  few.  That 
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we  cannot  hold  in  too  strong  a  light  of  disgust  and  con¬ 
tempt,  before  the  view  of  others,  all  meanness,  falsehood, 
cruelty,  and  oppression,  of  every  grade  and  kind.'  Above 
all,  that  nothing  is  high,  because  it  is  in  a  high  place;  and 
that  nothing  is  low,  because  it  is  in  a  low  one.  This  is  the 
lesson  taught  us  in  the  great  book  of  nature.  This  is  the 
lesson  which  may  be  read,  alike  in  the  bright  track  of  the 
stars,  and  in  the  dusty  course  of  the  poorest  thing  that  drags 
its  tiny  length  upon  the  ground.  This  is  the  lesson  ever 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  that  inspired  man,  who  tells 
us  that  there  are 

‘Tongues  in  the  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.’ 

Gentlemen,  keeping  these  objects  steadily  before  me,  I 
am  at  no  loss  to  refer  your  favour  and  your  generous  hos¬ 
pitality  back  to  the  right  source.  While  I  know,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  if,  instead  of  being  what  it  is,  this  were  a  land 
of  tyranny  and  wrong,  I  should  care  very  little  for  your 
smiles  or  frowns,  so  I  am  sure  upon  the  other,  that  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  what  I  am,  I  were  the  greatest  genius  that 
ever  trod  the  earth,  and  had  diverted  myself  for  the  oppres¬ 
sion  and  degradation  of  mankind,  you  would  despise  and 
reject  me.  I  hope  you  will,  whenever,  through  such  means, 
I  give  you  the  opportunity.  Trust  me,  that,  whenever  you 
give  me  the  like  occasion,  I  will  return  the  compliment  with 
interest. 

Gentlemen,  as  I  have  no  secrets  from  you,  in  the  spirit 
of  confidence  you  have  engendered  between  us,  and  as  I  have 
made  a  kind  of  compact  with  myself  that  I  never  will,  while 
I  remain  in  America,  omit  an  opportunity  of  referring  to 
a  topic  in  which  I  and  all  others  of  my  class  on  both  sides 
of  the  water  are  equally  interested — equally  interested,  there 
is  no  difference  between  us — I  would  beg  leave  to  whisper  in 
your  ear  two  words  :  International  Copyright.  I  use  them  in  no 
sordid  sense,  believe  me,  and  those  who  know  me  best,  best 
know  that.  For  myself,  I  would  rather  that  my  children, 
coming  after  me,  trudged  in  the  mud,  and  knew  by  the 
general  feeling  of  society  that  their  father  was  beloved,  and 
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had  been  of  some  use,  than  I  would  have  them  ride  in  their 
carriages,  and  know  by  their  banker’s  books  that  he  was 
rich.  But  I  do  not  see,  I  confess,  why  one  should  be  obliged 
to  make  the  choice,  or  why  fame,  besides  playing  that  de¬ 
lightful  reveil  for  which  she  is  so  justly  celebrated,  should 
not  blow  out  of  her  trumpet  a  few  notes  of  a  different  kind 
from  those  with  which  she  has  hitherto  contented  herself. 

It  was  well  observed  the  other  night  by  a  beautiful  speaker, 
whose  words  went  to  the  heart  of  every  man  who  heard  him, 
that,  if  there  had  existed  any  law  in  this  respect,  Scott  might 
not  have  sunk  beneath  the  mighty  pressure  on  his  brain,  but 
might  have  lived  to  add  new  creatures  of  his  fancy  to  the 
crowd  which  swarm  about  you  in  your  summer  walks,  and 
gather  round  your  winter  evening  hearths. 

As  I  listened  to  his  words,  there  came  back,  fresh  upon 
me,  that  touching  scene  in  the  great  man’s  life,  when  he  lay 
upon  his  couch,  surrounded  by  his  family,  and  listened,  for 
the  last  time,  to  the  rippling  of  the  river  he  had  so  well 
loved,  over  its  stony  bed.  I  pictured  him  to  myself,  faint, 
wan,  dying,  crushed  both  in  mind  and  body  by  his  honour¬ 
able  struggle,  and  hovering  round  him  the  phantoms  of  his 
own  imagination — Waverley,  Ravenswood,  Jeanie  Deans, 
Rob  Roy,  Caleb  Balderstone,  Dominie  Sampson — all  the 
familiar  throng — with  cavaliers,  and  Puritans,  and  Highland 
chiefs  innumerable  overflowing  the  chamber,  and  fading 
away  in  the  dim  distance  beyond.  I  pictured  them,  fresh 
from  traversing  the  world,  and  hanging  down  their  heads 
in  shame  and  sorrow,  that,  from  all  those  lands  into  which 
they  had  carried  gladness,  instruction,  and  delight  for  mil¬ 
lions,  they  brought  him  not  one  friendly  hand  to  help  to 
raise  him  from  that  sad,  sad  bed.  No,  nor  brought  him 
from  that  land  in  which  his  own  language  was  spoken,  and 
in  every  house  and  hut  of  which  his  own  books  were  read 
in  his  own  tongue,  one  grateful  dollar-piece  to  buy  a  gar¬ 
land  for  his  grave.  Oh!  if  every  man  who  goes  from  here, 
as  many  do,  to  look  upon  that  tomb  in  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
would  but  remember  this,  and  bring  the  recollection  home ! 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  again,  and  once  again,  and  many 
times  to  that.  You  have  given  me  a  new  reason  for  re- 
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membering  this  day,  which  is  already  one  of  mark  in  my 
calendar,  it  being  my  birthday ;  and  you  have  given  those 
who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  me  a  new  reason  for  recol¬ 
lecting  it  with  pride  and  interest.  Heaven  knows  that,  al¬ 
though  I  should  grow  ever  so  grey,  I  shall  need  nothing  to 
remind  me  of  this  epoch  in  my  life.  But  I  am  glad  to  think 
that  from  this  time  you  are  inseparably  connected  with 
every  recurrence  of  this  day ;  and,  that  on  its  periodical  re¬ 
turn,  I  shall  always,  in  imagination,  have  the  unfading 
pleasure  of  entertaining  you  as  my  guests,  in  return  for 
the  gratification  you  have  afforded  me  to-night. 


V 

New  York,  February  18,  1842 

[At  a  dinner  presided  over  by  Washington  Irving,  when  nearly 
eight  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  New 
York  were  present,  ‘Charles  Dickens,  the  Literary  Guest 
of  the  Nation,’  having  been  ‘proffered  as  a  sentiment’  by 

the  Chairman,  Mr.  Dickens  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows:] 

/ 

Gentlemen, — I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you — I  really 
don’t  know  how.  You  would  naturally  suppose  that  my 
former  experience  would  have  given  me  this  power,  and  that 
the  difficulties  in  my  way  would  have  been  diminished;  but 
I  assure  you  the  fact  is  exactly  the  reverse,  and  I  have  com¬ 
pletely  baulked  the  ancient  proverb  that  4a  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss’ ;  and  in  my  progress  to  this  city  I  have  col¬ 
lected  such  a  weight  of  obligations  and  acknowledgment — 
I  have  picked  up  such  an  enormous  mass  of  fresh  moss  at 
every  point,  and  was  so  struck  by  the  brilliant  scenes  of 
Monday  night,  that  I  thought  I  could  never  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  grow  any  bigger.  I  have  made,  continually,  new 
accumulations  to  such  an  extent  that  I  am  compelled  to  stand 
still,  and  can  roll  no  more ! 

Gentlemen,  we  learn  from  the  authorities,  that,  when  fairy 
stones,  or  balls,  or  rolls  of  thread,  stopped  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord — as  I  do  not — it  presaged  some  great  catastrophe  near 
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at  hand.  The  precedent  holds  good  in  this  case.  When  I 
have  remembered  the  short  time  I  have  before  me  to  spend 
in  this  land  of  mighty  interests,  and  the  poor  opportunity  I 
can  at  best  have  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of,  and  forming 
an  acquaintance  with  it,  I  have  felt  it  almost  a  duty  to 
decline  the  honours  you  so  generously  heap  upon  me,  and 
pass  more  quietly  among  you.  For  Argus  himself,  though 
he  had  but  one  mouth  for  his  hundred  eyes,  would  have  found 
the  reception  of  a  public  entertainment  once  a  week  too 
much  for  his  greatest  activity ;  and,  as  I  would  lose  no  scrap 
of  the  rich  instruction  and  the  delightful  knowledge  which 
meet  me  on  every  hand  (and  already  I  have  gleaned  a  great 
deal  from  your  hospitals  and  common  jails), — I  have  re¬ 
solved  to  take  up  my  staff,  and  go  my  way  rejoicing,  and 
for  the  future  to  shake  hands  with  America,  not  at  parties 
but  at  home;  and,  therefore,  gentlemen,  I  say  to-night, 
with  a  full  heart,  and  an  honest  purpose,  and  grateful  feel¬ 
ings,  that  I  bear,  and  shall  ever  bear,  a  deep  sense  of  your 
kind,  your  affectionate,  and  your  noble  greeting,  which  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  convey  in  words.  No  European  sky 
without,  and  no  cheerful  home  or  well-warmed  room  within, 
shall  ever  shut  out  this  land  from  my  vision.  I  shall  often 
hear  your  words  of  welcome  in  my  quiet  room,  and  oftenest 
when  most  quiet;  and  shall  see  your  faces  in  the  blazing  fire. 
If  I  should  live  to  grow  old,  the  scenes  of  this  and  other 
evenings  will  shine  as  brightly  to  my  dull  eyes  fifty  years 
hence  as  now ;  and  the  honours  you  bestow  upon  me  shall  be 
well  remembered  and  paid  back  in  my  undying  love,  and 
honest  endeavours  for  the  good  of  my  race. 

Gentlemen,  one  other  word  with  reference  to  this  first  per¬ 
son  singular,  and  then  I  shall  close.  I  came  here  in  an  open, 
honest,  and  confiding  spirit,  if  ever  man  did,  and  because  I 
felt  a  deep  sympathy  in  your  land;  had  I  felt  otherwise,  I 
should  have  kept  away.  As  I  came  here,  and  am  here,  with¬ 
out  the  least  admixture  of  one-hundredth  part  of  one  grain 
of  base  alloy,  without  one  feeling  of  unworthy  reference  to 
self  in  any  respect,  I  claim,  in  regard  to  the  past,  for  the 
last  time,  my  right  in  reason,  in  truth,  and  in  justice,  to 
approach,  as  I  have  done  on  two  former  occasions,  a  ques- 
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tion  of  literary  interest.  I  claim  that  justice  be  done;  and 
I  prefer  this  claim  as  one  who  has  a  right  to  speak  and  be 
heard.  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  shall  be  as  true  to  you  as 
you  have  been  to  me.  I  recognise  in  your  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  creatures  of  my  fancy,  your  enlightened  care 
for  the  happiness  of  the  many,  your  tender  regard  for  the 
afflicted,  your  sympathy  for  the  downcast,  your  plans  for 
correcting  and  improving  the  bad,  and  for  encouraging  the 
good;  and  to  advance  these  great  objects  shall  be,  to  the 
end  of  my  life,  my  earnest  endeavour,  to  the  extent  of  my 
humble  ability.  Having  said  thus  much  with  reference  to 
myself,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  somebody  else. 

There  is  in  this  city  a  gentleman  who,  at  the  reception  of 
one  of  my  books — I  well  remember  it  was  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop — wrote  to  me  in  England  a  letter  so  generous,  so  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  so  manly,  that  if  I  had  written  the  book  under 
every  circumstance  of  disappointment,  of  discouragement, 
and  difficulty,  instead  of  the  reverse,  I  should  have  found 
in  the  receipt  of  that  letter  my  best  and  most  happy  re¬ 
ward.  I  answered  him,1  and  he  answered  me,  and  so  we 
kept  shaking  hands  autographically,  as  if  no  ocean  rolled  be¬ 
tween  us.  I  came  here  to  this  city  eager  to  see  him,  and 
[ laying  his  hand  upon  Irving's  shoulder ]  here  he  sits !  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  happy  and  delighted  I  am  to  see  him 
here  to-night  in  this  capacity. 

Washington  Irving!  Why,  gentlemen,  I  don’t  go  up¬ 
stairs  to  bed  two  nights  out  of  the  seven — as  a  very  creditable 
witness  near  at  hand  can  testify — I  say  I  do  not  go  to  bed  two 
nights  out  of  the  seven  without  taking  Washington  Irving  un¬ 
der  my  arm ;  and,  when  I  don’t  take  him,  I  take  his  own  brother 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  Washington  Irving!  Why,  of  whom  but 
him  was  I  thinking  the  other  day  when  I  came  up  by  the 
Hog’s  Back,  the  Frying  Pan,  Hell  Gate,  and  all  these  places? 
Why,  when,  not  long  ago,  I  visited  Shakespeare’s  birthplace, 
and  went  beneath  the  roof  where  he  first  saw  light,  whose 

1  See  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving  (Lond.  1863),  p.  644, 
where  Irving  speaks  of  a  letter  lie  has  received  ‘from  that  glorious  fellow, 
Dickens,  in  reply  to  the  one  I  wrote,  expressing  my  heartfelt  delight  with 
his  writings,  and  my  yearnings  toward  himself.’— Ed. 
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name  but  his  was  pointed  out  to  me  upon  the  wall?  Wash' 
ington  Irving — Diedrich  Knickerbocker — Geoffrey  Crayon 
— why,  where  can  you  go  that  they  have  not  been  there  be¬ 
fore?  Is  there  an  English  farm — is  there  an  English 
stream,  an  English  city,  or  an  English  country-seat,  where 
they  have  not  been?  Is  there  no  Bracebridge  Hall  in  ex¬ 
istence?  Has  it  no  ancient  shades  or  quiet  streets? 

In  bygone  times,  when  Irving  left  that  Hall,  he  left  sit¬ 
ting  in  an  old  oak  chair,  in  a  small  parlour  of  the  Boar’s 
Head,  a  little  man  with  a  red  nose,  and  an  oilskin  hat.  When 
I  came  away  he  was  sitting  there  still ! — not  a  man  like  him, 
but  the  same  man — with  the  nose  of  immortal  redness  and 
the  hat  of  an  undying  glaze!  Crayon,  while  there,  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  a  certain  radical  fellow,  who  used  to 
go  about,  with  a  hatful  of  newspapers,  wofully  out  at  el¬ 
bows,  and  with  a  coat  of  great  antiquity.  Why,  gentlemen, 
I  know  that  man — Tibbies  the  elder,  and  he  has  not  changed  a 
hair;  and,  when  I  came  away,  he  charged  me  to  give  his  best 
respects  to  Washington  Irving! 

Leaving  the  town  and  the  rustic  life  of  England — forget¬ 
ting  this  man,  if  we  can — putting  out  of  mind  the  country 
churchyard  and  the  broken  heart — let  us  cross  the  water  again, 
and  ask  who  has  associated  himself  most  closely  with  the 
Italian  peasantry  and  the  bandits  of  the  Pyrenees?  When 
the  traveller  enters  his  little  chamber  beyond  the  Alps — listen¬ 
ing  to  the  dim  echoes  of  the  long  passages  and  spacious  corri¬ 
dors — damp,  and  gloomy,  and  cold — as  he  hears  the  tempest 
beating  with  fury  against  his  window,  and  gazes  at  the  cur¬ 
tains,  dark,  and  heavy,  and  covered  with  mould — and  when 
all  the  ghost-stories  that  ever  were  told  come  up  before  him — 
amid  all  his  thick-coming  fancies,  whom  does  he  think  of? 
Washington  Irving. 

Go  farther  still:  go  to  the  Moorish  fountains,  sparkling 
full  in  the  moonlight — go  among  the  water-carriers  and  the 
village  gossips,  living  still  as  in  days  of  old — and  who  has 
travelled  among  them  before  you,  and  peopled  the  Alhambra 
and  made  eloquent  its  shadows?  Who  awakes  there  a  voice 
from  every  hill  and  in  every  cavern,  and  bids  legends,  which 
for  centuries  have  slept  a  dreamless  sleep,  or  watched  un- 
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winkingly,  start  up  and  pass  before  you  in  all  their  life  and 
glory? 

But  leaving  this  again,  who  embarked  with  Columbus  upon 
his  gallant  ship,  traversed  with  him  the  dark  and  mighty 
ocean,  leaped  upon  the  land  and  planted  there  the  flag  of 
Spain,  but  this  same  man,  now  sitting  by  my  side?  And  be¬ 
ing  here  at  home  again,  who  is  a  more  fit  companion  for 
money-diggers?  and  what  pen  but  his  has  made  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  playing  at  nine-pins  on  that  thundering  afternoon, 
as  much  part  and  parcel  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  as  any 
tree  or  crag  that  they  can  boast? 

But  these  are  topics  familiar  from  my  boyhood,  and  which 
I  am  apt  to  pursue ;  and  lest  I  should  be  tempted  now  to  talk 
too  long  about  them,  I  will,  in  conclusion,  give  you  a  senti¬ 
ment,  most  appropriate,  I  am  sure,  in  the  presence  of  such 
writers  as  Bryant,  Halleck,  and — but  I  suppose  I  must  not 
mention  the  ladies  here — 

The  Literature  of  America: 

She  well  knows  how  to  do  honour  to  her  own  literature  and  to 
that  of  other  lands,  when  she  chooses  Washington  Irving  for 
her  representative  in  the  country  of  Cervantes. 


VI 


Manchester,  October  5,  1843 

[This  address  was  delivered  at  a  Soiree  of  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  Athenaeum,  at  which  Mr.  Dickens  presided. 
Among  the  other  speakers  on  the  occasion  were  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Disraeli.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  sure  I  need  scarcely  tell  you 
that  I  am  very  proud  and  happy ;  and  that  I  take  it  as  a 
great  distinction  to  be  asked  to  come  amongst  you  on  an  occa¬ 
sion  such  as  this,  when,  even  with  the  brilliant  and  beautiful 
spectacle  which  I  see  before  me,  I  can  hail  it  as  the  most 
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brilliant  and  beautiful  circumstance  of  all,  that  we  assemble 
together  here,  even  here,  upon  neutral  ground,  where  we  have 
no  more  knowledge  of  party  difficulties,  or  public  animosities 
between  side  and  side,  or  between  man  and  man,  than  if  we 
were  a  public  meeting  in  the  commonwealth  of  Utopia. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  upon  this,  and  upon  a  hundred 
other  grounds,  this  assembly  is  not  less  interesting  to  me,  be¬ 
lieve  me — although,  personally,  almost  a  stranger  here — 
than  it  is  interesting  to  you;  and  I  take  it,  that  it  is  not  of 
greater  importance  to  all  of  us  than  it  is  to  every  man  who 
has  learned  to  know  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  moral  and 
social  elevation,  the  harmless  relaxation,  the  peace,  happi¬ 
ness,  and  improvement,  of  the  community  at  large.  Not 
even  those  who  saw  the  first  foundation  of  your  Athenaeum 
laid,  and  watched  its  progress,  as  I  know  they  did,  almost  as 
tenderly  as  if  it  were  the  progress  of  a  living  creature,  until 
it  reared  its  beautiful  front,  an  honour  to  the  town — not 
even  they,  nor  even  you  who,  within  its  walls,  have  tasted  its 
usefulness,  and  put  it  to  the  proof,  have  greater  reason,  I  am 
persuaded,  to  exult  in  its  establishment,  or  to  hope  that  it 
may  thrive  and  prosper,  than  scores  of  thousands  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  who — whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  matters 
not — have,  in  the  principle  of  its  success  and  bright  example, 
a  deep  and  personal  concern. 

It  well  becomes,  particularly  well  becomes,  this  enterpris¬ 
ing  town,  this  little  world  of  labour,  that  she  should  stand  out 
foremost  in  the  foremost  rank  in  such  a  cause.  It  well  be¬ 
comes  her,  that,  among  her  numerous  and  noble  public  insti¬ 
tutions,  she  should  have  a  splendid  temple  sacred  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  improvement  of  a  large  class  of  those  who,  in  their 
various  useful  stations,  assist  in  the  production  of  our  wealth, 
and  in  rendering  her  name  famous  through  the  world.  I 
think  it  is  grand  to  know,  that,  while  her  factories  re-echo 
with  the  clanking  of*  stupendous  engines,  and  the  whirl  and 
rattle  of  machinery,  the  immortal  mechanism  of  God’s  own 
hand,  the  mind,  is  not  forgotten  in  the  din  and  uproar,  but 
is  lodged  and  tended  in  a  palace  of  its  own.  That  it  is  a 
structure  deeply  fixed  and  rooted  in  the  public  spirit  of  this 
place,  and  built  to  last,  I  have  no  more  doubt,  judging  from 
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the  spectacle  I  see  before  me,  and  from  what  I  know  of  its 
brief  history,  than  I  have  of  the  reality  of  these  walls  that 
hem  us  in,  and  the  pillars  that  spring  up  about  us. 

You  are  perfectly  well  aware,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the 
Athenaeum  was  projected  at  a  time  when  commerce  was  in  a 
vigorous  and  flourishing  condition,  and  when  those  classes  of 
society  to  which  it  particularly  addresses  itself  were  fully 
employed,  and  in  the  receipt  of  regular  incomes.  A  season 
of  depression  almost  without  a  parallel  ensued,  and  large  num¬ 
bers  of  young  men  employed  in  warehouses  and  offices  sud¬ 
denly  found  their  occupation  gone,  and  themselves  reduced 
to  very  straightened  and  penurious  circumstances.  This 
altered  state  of  things  led,  as  I  am  told,  to  the  compulsory 
withdrawal  of  many  of  the  members,  to  a  proportionate  de¬ 
crease  in  the  expected  funds,  and  to  the  incurrence  of  a  debt 
of  £3000.  By  the  very  great  zeal  and  energy  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  by  the  liberality  of  those  to  whom  they  applied 
for  help,  that  debt  is  now  in  rapid  course  of  being  dis¬ 
charged.  A  little  more  of  the  same  indefatigable  exertion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  little  more  of  the  same  community  of 
feeling  upon  the  other,  and  there  will  be  no  such  thing;  the 
figures  will  be  blotted  out  for  good  and  all,  and,  from  that 
time,  the  Athenaeum  may  be  said  to  belong  to  you,  and  to 
your  heirs  for  ever. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  all  times,  now  in  its  most 
thriving,  and  in  its  least  flourishing  condition — here,  with 
its  cheerful  rooms,  its  pleasant  and  instructive  lectures,  its 
improving  library  of  6000  volumes,  its  classes  for  the  study 
of  the  foreign  languages,  elocution,  music;  its  opportunities 
of  discussion  and  debate,  of  healthful  bodily  exercise,  and, 
though  last  not  least — for  by  this  I  set  great  store,  as  a 
very  novel  and  excellent  provision — its  opportunities  of 
blameless,  rational  enjoyment,  here  it  is,  open  to  every  youth 
and  man  in  this  great  town,  accessible  to  every  bee  in  this 
vast  hive,  who,  for  all  these  benefits,  and  the  inestimable 
ends  to  which  they  lead,  can  set  aside  one  sixpence  weekly.  I 
do  look  upon  the  reduction  of  the  subscription,  and  upon  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  members  has  considerably  more  than 
doubled  within  the  last  twelve  months,  as  strides  in  the  path 
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of  the  very  best  civilisation,  and  chapters  of  rich  promise  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

I  do  not  know  whether,  at  this  time  of  day,  and  with  such 
a  prospect  before  us,  we  need  trouble  ourselves  very  much  to 
rake  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead-and-gone  objections  that  were 
wont  to  be  urged  by  men  of  all  parties  against  institutions 
such  as  this,  whose  interests  we  are  met  to  promote ;  but  their 
philosophy  was  always  to  be  summed  up  in  the  unmeaning 
application  of  one  short  sentence.  How  often  have  we  heard 
from  a  large  class  of  men  wise  in  their  generation,  who  would 
really  seem  to  be  born  and  bred  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  pass  into  currency  counterfeit  and  mischievous  scraps  of 
wisdom,  as  it  is  the  sole  pursuit  of  some  other  criminals  to 
utter  base  coin — how  often  have  we  heard  from  them,  as  an 
all-convincing  argument,  that  ‘a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing’?  Why,  a  little  hanging  was  considered  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  thing,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  with  this 
difference,  that,  because  a  little  hanging  was  dangerous,  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  it ;  and,  because  a  little  learning  was  dan¬ 
gerous,  we  were  to  have  none  at  all.  Why,  wrhen  I  hear  such 
cruel  absurdities  gravely  reiterated,  I  do  sometimes  begin  to 
doubt  whether  the  parrots  of  society  are  not  more  pernicious 
to  its  interests  than  its  birds  of  prey.  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  such  people’s  estimate  of  the  comparative  danger  of 
‘a  little  learning’  and  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  ;  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  which  they  consider  the  most  prolific  parent 
of  misery  and  crime.  Descending  a  little  lower  in  the  social 
scale,  I  should  be  glad  to  assist  them  in  their  calculations,  by 
carrying  them  into  certain  gaols  and  nightly  refuges  I  know 
of,  where  my  own  heart  dies  within  me,  when  I  see  thousands 
of  immortal  creatures  condemned,  without  alternative  or 
choice,  to  tread,  not  what  our  great  poet  calls  the  ‘primrose 
path’  to  the  everlasting  bonfire,  but  one  of  jagged  flints  and 
stones,  laid  down  by  brutal  ignorance,  and  held  together, 
like  the  solid  rocks,  by  years  of  this  most  wicked  axiom. 

Would  we  know  from  any  honourable  body  of  merchants, 
upright  in  deed  and  thought,  whether  they  would  rather  have 
ignorant  or  enlightened  persons  in  their  own  employment? 
Why,  we  have  had  their  answer  in  this  building;  we  have  it  in 
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this  company ;  we  have  it  emphatically  given  in  the  munificent 
generosity  of  your  own  merchants  of  Manchester,  of  all  sects 
and  kinds,  when  this  establishment  was  first  proposed.  But 
are  the  advantages  derivable  by  the  people  from  institutions 
such  as  this,  only  of  a  negative  character?  If  a  little  learn¬ 
ing  be  an  innocent  thing,  has  it  no  distinct,  wholesome,  and 
immediate  influence  upon  the  mind?  The  old  doggerel 
rhyme,  so  often  written  in  the  beginning  of  books,  says  that 

‘When  house  and  lands  are  gone  and  spent, 

Then  learning  is  most  excellent’; 

but  I  should  be  strongly  disposed  to  reform  the  adage,  and 
say  that 


‘Though  house  and  lands  he  never  got, 

Learning  can  give  what  they  cannot/ 

And  this  I  know,  that  the  first  unpurchasable  blessing  earned 
by  every  man  who  makes  an  effort  to  improve  himself  in  such 
a  place  as  the  Athenaeum,  is  self-respect — an  inward  dignity 
of  character,  which,  once  acquired  and  righteously  main¬ 
tained,  nothing — no,  not  the  hardest  drudgery,  nor  the  direst 
poverty — can  vanquish.  Though  he  should  find  it  hard  for 
a  season  even  to  keep  the  wolf — hunger — from  his  door,  let 
him  but  once  have  chased  the  dragon — ignorance — from  his 
hearth,  and  self-respect  and  hope  are  left  him.  You  could 
no  more  deprive  him  of  those  sustaining  qualities  by  loss  or 
destruction  of  his  worldly  goods,  than  you  could,  by  pluck¬ 
ing  out  his  eyes,  take  from  him  an  internal  consciousness  of 
the  bright  glory  of  the  sun. 

The  man  who  lives  from  day  to  day  by  the  daily  exercise 
in  his  sphere  of  hands  or  head,  and  seeks  to  improve  himself 
in  such  a  place  as  the  Athenaeum,  acquires  for  himself  that 
property  of  soul  which  has  in  all  times  upheld  struggling 
men  of  every  degree,  but  self-made  men  especially  and  always.. 
He  secures  to  himself  that  faithful  companion  which,  while  it 
has  ever  lent  the  light  of  its  countenance  to  men  of  rank  and 
eminence  who  have  deserved  it,  has  ever  shed  its  brightest 
consolations  on  men  of  low  estate  and  almost  hopeless  means. 
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It  took  its  patient  seat  beside  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  dun¬ 
geon-study  in  the  Tower ;  it  laid  its  head  upon  the  block  with 
More ;  but  it  did  not  disdain  to  watch  the  stars  with  Fergu¬ 
son,  the  shepherd’s  boy ;  it  walked  the  streets  in  mean  attire 
with  Crabbe ;  it  was  a  poor  barber  here  in  Lancashire  with 
Arkwright;  it  was  a  tallow-chandler’s  son  with  Franklin;  it 
worked  at  shoemaking  with  Bloomfield  in  his  garret ;  it  fol¬ 
lowed  the  plough  with  Burns ;  and,  high  above  the  noise  of 
loom  and  hammer,  it  whispers  courage  even  at  this  day  in 
ears  I  could  name  in  Sheffield  and  in  Manchester. 

The  more  the  man  who  improves  his  leisure  in  such  a  place 
learns,  the  better,  gentler,  kinder  man  he  must  become. 
When  he  knows  how  much  great  minds  have  suffered  for  the 
truth  in  every  age  and  time,  and  to  what  dismal  persecutions 
opinion  has  been  exposed,  he  will  become  more  tolerant 
of  other  men’s  belief  in  all  matters,  and  will  incline  more 
leniently  to  their  sentiments  when  they  chance  to  differ  from 
his  own.  Understanding  that  the  relations  between  himself 
and  his  employers  involve  a  mutual  duty  and  responsibility, 
he  will  discharge  his  part  of  the  implied  contract  cheerfully, 
satisfactorily,  and  honourably;  for  the  history  of  every  use¬ 
ful  life  warns  him  to  shape  his  course  in  that  direction. 

The  benefits  he  acquires  in  such  a  place  are  not  of  a 
selfish  kind,  but  extend  themselves  to  his  home,  and  to  those 
whom  it  contains.  Something  of  what  he  hears  or  reads 
within  such  walls  can  scarcely  fail  to  become  at  times  a  topic 
of  discourse  by  his  own  fireside,  nor  can  it  ever  fail  to  lead 
to  larger  sympathies  with  man,  and  to  a  higher  veneration  for 
the  great  Creator  of  all  the  wonders  of  this  universe.  It 
appeals  to  his  home  and  his  homely  feeling  in  other  ways; 
for  at  certain  times  he  carries  there  his  wife  and  daughter, 
or  his  sister,  or,  possibly,  some  bright-eyed  acquaintance  of 
a  more  tender  description.  Judging  from  what  I  see  be¬ 
fore  me,  I  think  it  is  very  likely;  I  am  sure  I  would  if  I 
could.  He  takes  her  there  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  evening,  to 
be  gay  and  happy.  Sometimes  it  may  possibly  happen  that 
he  dates  his  tenderness  from  the  Athenaeum.  I  think  that 
it  is  a  very  excellent  thing,  too,  and  not  the  least  among 
the  advantages  of  the  institution.  In  any  case,  I  am  sure 
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the  number  of  bright  eyes  and  beaming  faces  which  grace 
this  meeting  to-night  by  their  presence,  will  never  be  among 
the  least  of  its  excellences  in  my  recollection. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  easily  forget  this  scene, 
the  pleasing  task  your  favour  has  devolved  upon  me,  or  the 
strong  and  inspiring  confirmation  I  have  to-night,  of  all 
the  hopes  and  reliances  I  have  ever  placed  upon  institutions 
of  this  nature.  In  the  latter  point  of  view — in  their  bear¬ 
ing  upon  this  latter  point — I  regard  them  as  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  deeming  that  the  more  intelligent  and  reflective 
society  in  the  mass  becomes,  and  the  more  readers  there 
are,  the  more  distinctly  writers  of  all  kinds  will  be  able  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  truthful  feeling  of  the  people, 
and  the  more  honoured  and  the  more  useful  literature  must 
be.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  confess  that,  if  there  had 
been  an  Athenaeum,  and  if  the  people  had  been  readers,  years 
ago,  some  leaves  of  dedication  in  your  library,  of  praise  of 
patrons  which  was  very  cheaply  bought,  very  dearly  sold, 
and  very  marketably  haggled  for  by  the  groat,  would  be 
blank  leaves,  and  posterity  might  probably  have  lacked  the 
information  that  certain  monsters  of  virtue  ever  had  exist¬ 
ence.  But  it  is  upon  a  much  better  and  wider  scale,  let  me 
say  it  once  again — it  is  in  the  effect  of  such  institutions  upon 
the  great  social  system,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  I  delight  to  contemplate  them ;  and,  in  my  heart, 
I  am  quite  certain  that  long  after  your  institution,  and 
others  of  the  same  nature,  have  crumbled  into  dust,  the 
noble  harvest  of  the  seed  sown  in  them  will  shine  out  brightly 
in  the  wisdom,  the  mercy,  and  the  forbearance  of  another 
race. 

VII 

Liverpool,  February  26,  1844 

[The  following  address  was  delivered  at  a  Soiree  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Mechanics’  Institution,  at  which  Mr.  Dickens  pre¬ 
sided.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  was  rather  hard  of  you  to 
take  away  my  breath  before  I  spoke  a  word;  but  I  would  not 
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thank  you,  even  if  I  could,  for  the  favour  which  has  set 
me  in  this  place,  or  for  the  generous  kindness  which  has 
greeted  me  so  warmly, — because  my  first  strong  impulse  still 
would  be,  although  I  had  that  power,  to  lose  sight  of  all 
personal  considerations  in  the  high  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  numerous  assemblage,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  noble 
objects  to  which  this  building  is  devoted,  of  its  brilliant  and 
inspiring  history,  of  that  rough,  upward  track,  so  bravely 
trodden,  which  it  leaves  behind,  and  that  bright  path  of 
steadily-increasing  usefulness  which  lies  stretched  out  before 
it.  My  first  strong  impulse  still  would  be  to  exchange  con¬ 
gratulations  with  you,  as  the  members  of  one  united  family, 
on  the  thriving  vigour  of  this  strongest  child  of  a  strong 
race.  My  first  strong  impulse  still  would  be,  though  every¬ 
body  here  had  twice  as  many  hundreds  of  hands  as  there 
are  hundreds  of  persons  present,  to  shake  them  in  the  spirit, 
every  one,  always,  allow  me  to  say,  excepting  those  hands 
(and  there  are  a  few  such  here),  which,  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  infirmity  of  human  nature,  I  would  rather  salute  in 
some  more  tender  fashion. 

When  I  first  had  the  honour  of  communicating  with  your 
Committee  with  reference  to  this  celebration,  I  had  some  self¬ 
ish  hopes  that  the  visit  proposed  to  me  might  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  congratulation,  or,  at  least,  of  solicitous  inquiry ; 
for  they  who  receive  a  visitor  in  any  season  of  distress  are 
easily  touched  and  moved  by  what  he  says,  and  I  entertained 
some  confident  expectation  of  making  a  mighty  strong  im¬ 
pression  on  you.  But,  when  I  came  to  look  over  the  printed 
documents  which  were  forwarded  to  me  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  which  you  are  all  tolerably  familiar,  these  anticipa¬ 
tions  very  speedily  vanished,  and  left  me  bereft  of  all  con¬ 
solation,  but  the  triumphant  feeling  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred.  For  what  do  I  find,  on  looking  over  those  brief 
chronicles  of  this  swift  conquest  over  ignorance  and  prej¬ 
udice,  in  which  no  blood  has  been  poured  out,  and  no  treaty 
signed  but  that  one  sacred  compact  which  recognises  the  just 
right  of  every  man,  whatever  his  belief,  or  however  humble 
his  degree,  to  aspire,  and  to  have  some  means  of  aspiring, 
to  be  a  better  and  a  wiser  man?  I  find  that,  in  1825. 
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certain  misguided  and  turbulent  persons  proposed  to  erect 
in  Liverpool  an  unpopular,  dangerous,  irreligious,  and 
revolutionary  establishment,  called  a  Mechanics’  Institution ; 
that,  in  1835,  Liverpool  having,  somehow  or  other,  got  on 
pretty  comfortably  in  the  meantime,  in  spite  of  it,  the  first 
stone  of  a  new  and  spacious  edifice  was  laid;  that,  in  1837, 
it  was  opened;  that  it  was  afterwards,  at  different  periods, 
considerably  enlarged;  that,  in  1844,  conspicuous  amongst 
the  public  beauties  of  a  beautiful  town,  here  it  stands 
triumphant,  its  enemies  lived  down,  its  former  students 
attesting,  in  their  various  useful  callings  and  pursuits,  the 
sound,  practical  information  it  afforded  them;  its  members 
numbering  considerably  more  than  3000,  and  setting  in 
rapidly  for  6000  at  least;  its  library  comprehending 
11,000  volumes,  and  daily  sending  forth  its  hundreds  of 
books  into  private  homes ;  its  staff  of  masters  and  officers, 
amounting  to  half-a-hundred  in  themselves;  its  schools,  con¬ 
veying  every  sort  of  instruction,  high  and  low,  adapted  to 
the  labour,  means,  exigencies,  and  convenience  of  nearly 
every  class  and  grade  of  persons.  I  was  here  this  morning, 
and  in  its  spacious  halls  I  found  stores  of  the  wonders 
worked  by  nature  in  the  air,  in  the  forest,  in  the  cavern, 
and  in  the  sea — stores  of  the  surpassing  engines  devised  by 
science  for  the  better  knowledge  of  other  worlds,  and  the 
greater  happiness  of  this — stores  of  those  gentler  works  of 
art,  which,  though  achieved  in  perishable  stone,  by  yet  more 
perishable  hands  of  dust,  are  in  their  influence  immortal. 
With  such  means  at  their  command,  so  well-directed,  so 
cheaply  shared,  and  so  extensively  diffused,  well  may  your 
Committee  say,  as  they  have  done  in  one  of  their  Reports, 
that  the  success  of  this  establishment  has  far  exceeded  their 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  that  same  philosopher  whose 
words  they  quote,  as  Bacon  tells  us,  instancing  the  wonderful 
effects  of  little  things  and  small  beginnings,  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  loadstone  wras  first  discovered  in  particles  of 
iron,  and  not  in  iron  bars,  so  they  may  lay  it  to  their  hearts, 
that  wrhen  they  combined  together  to  form  the  institution 
which  has  risen  to  this  majestic  height,  they  issued  on  a 
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field  of  enterprise,  the  glorious  end  of  which  they  cannot 
even  now  discern.  Every  man  who  has  felt  the  advantages 
of,  or  has  received  improvement  in  this  place,  carries  its 
benefits  into  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  and  puts  them 
out  at  compound  interest;  and  what  the  blessed  sum  may  be 
at  last,  no  man  can  tell.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  that 
Christian  prelate  whose  name  appears  on  your  list  of 
honorary  Members;  that  good  and  liberal  man  who  once 
addressed  you  within  these  walls,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  his 
calling,  and  of  his  High  Master — I  look  forward  from  this 
place,  as  from  a  tower,  to  the  time  when  high  and  low,  and 
rich  and  poor,  shall  mutually  assist,  improve,  and  educate 
each  other. 

I  feel,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  is  not  a  place,  with 
its  3200  members,  and  at  least  3200  arguments  in  every 
one,  to  enter  on  any  advocacy  of  the  principle  of  Mechanics’ 
Institutions,  or  to  discuss  the  subject  with  those  who  do  or 
ever  did  object  to  them.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  arguing 
the  point  with  those  untutored  savages  whose  mode  of  life 
you  last  year  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing ;  indeed,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  them  by  far  the  more  rational 
class  of  the  two.  Moreover,  if  the  institution  itself  be  not 
a  sufficient  answer  to  all  such  objections,  then  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  fact  or  reason,  human  or  divine.  Neither 
will  I  venture  to  enter  into  those  details  of  the  management 
of  this  place  which  struck  me  most  on  the  perusal  of  its 
papers ;  but  I  cannot  help  saying  how  much  impressed  and 
gratified  I  was,  as  everybody  must  be  who  comes  to  their 
perusal  for  the  first  time,  by  the  extraordinary  munificence 
with  which  this  institution  has  been  endowed  by  certain  gen¬ 
tlemen. 

Amongst  the  peculiar  features  of  management  which  made 
the  greatest  impression  on  me,  I  may  observe  that  that 
regulation  which  empowers  fathers,  being  annual  subscribers 
of  one  guinea,  to  introduce  their  sons  who  are  minors ;  and 
masters,  on  payment  of  the  astoundingly  small  sum  of  five 
shillings  annually,  in  like  manner  their  apprentices,  is  not 
the  least  valuable  of  its  privileges;  and,  certainly  not  the 
one  least  valuable  to  society.  And,  ladies  and  gentlemen* 
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I  cannot  say  to  you  what  pleasure  I  derived  from  the  perusal 
of  an  apparently  excellent  report  in  your  local  papers  of  a 
meeting  held  here,  some  short  time  since,  in  aid  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  girls’  school  in  connection  with  this  institution. 
This  is  a  new  and  striking  chapter  in  the  history  of  these 
institutions ;  it  does  equal  credit  to  the  gallantry  and  policy 
of  this,  and  disposes  one  to  say  of  it  with  a  slight  parody 
on  the  words  of  Burns,  that 

‘Its  ’prentice  han’  it  tried  on  man, 

And  then  it  taught  the  lasses,  O.’ 

That  those  who  are  our  best  teachers,  and  whose  lessons 
are  oftenest  heeded  in  after  life,  should  be  well  taught  them¬ 
selves,  is  a  proposition  few  reasonable  men  will  gainsay ;  and, 
certainly,  to  breed  up  good  husbands  on  the  one  hand,  and 
good  wives  on  the  other,  does  appear  as  reasonable  and 
straightforward  a  plan  as  could  well  be  devised  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  next  generation. 

This,  and  what  I  see  before  me,  naturally  brings  me  to 
our  fairer  members,  in  respect  of  whom  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  agree  with  me,  that  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the 
widest  possible  extent,  and  on  the  lowest  possible  terms ;  and, 
ladies,  let  me  venture  to  say  to  you,  that  you  never  did  a 
wiser  thing  in  all  your  lives  than  when  you  turned  your 
favourable  regard  on  such  an  establishment  as  this — for 
wherever  the  light  of  knowledge  is  diffused,  wherever  the 
humanising  influence  of  the  arts  and  sciences  extends  itself, 
wherever  there  is  the  clearest  perception  of  what  is  beautiful, 
and  good,  and  most  redeeming,  amid  all  the  faults  and  vices 
of  mankind,  there  your  character,  your  virtues,  your  graces, 
your  better  nature,  will  be  the  best  appreciated,  and  there 
the  truest  homage  will  be  proudly  paid  to  you.  You  show 
best,  trust  me,  in  the  clearest  light;  and  every  ray  that  falls 
upon  you  at  your  own  fireside,  from  any  book  or  thought 
communicated  writhin  these  walls,  will  raise  you  nearer  to  the 
angels  in  the  eyes  you  care  for  most. 

I  will  not  longer  interpose  myself,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
between  you  and  the  pleasure  we  all  anticipate  in  hearing 
other  gentlemen,  and  in  enjoying  those  social  pleasures  with 
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which  it  is  a  main  part  of  the  wisdom  of  this  society  to 
adorn  and  relieve  its  graver  pursuits.  We  all  feel,  I  am 
sure,  being  here,  that  we  are  truly  interested  in  the  cause 
of  human  improvement  and  rational  education,  and  that  we 
pledge  ourselves,  every  one  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  the  benefits  afforded  in  this  place,  and  to 
bear  honest  witness  in  its  favour.  To  those  who  yet  re¬ 
main  without  its  walls,  but  have  the  means  of  purchasing  its 
advantages,  we  make  appeal,  and  in  a  friendly  and  forbear¬ 
ing  spirit  say,  ‘Come  in,  and  be  convinced — 

“Who  enters  here,  leaves  doubt  behind.”  ’ 

If  you,  happily,  have  been  well  taught  yourself,  and  are 
superior  to  its  advantages,  so  much  the  more  should  you 
make  one  in  sympathy  with  those  who  are  below  you.  Be¬ 
neath  this  roof  we  breed  the  men  who,  in  the  time  to  come, 
must  be  found  working  for  good  or  evil,  in  every  quarter 
of  society.  If  mutual  respect  and  forbearance  among  vari¬ 
ous  classes  be  not  found  here,  where  so  many  men  are 
trained  up  in  so  many  grades,  to  enter  on  so  many  roads 
of  life,  dating  their  entry  from  one  common  starting-point, 
as  they  are  all  approaching,  by  various  paths,  one  common 
end,  where  else  can  that  great  lesson  be  imbibed?  Differ¬ 
ences  of  wealth,  of  rank,  of  intellect,  we  know  there  must  be, 
and  we  respect  them ;  but  we  would  give  to  all  the  means  of 
taking  out  one  patent  of  nobility,  and  we  define  it,  in  the 
words  of  a  great  living  poet,  who  is  one  of  us,  and  who 
uses  his  great  gifts,  as  he  holds  them  in  trust,  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare — 

‘Howe’er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
’Tis  only  noble  to  be  good: 

*  True  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.’  1 

i  Tennyson,  ‘Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,’  then  newly  published  in  the 
collection  of  1842. — Ed. 
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VIII 

Birmingham,  February  28,  1844 

[The  following  speech  was  delivered  at  a  Conversazione,  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Birmingham  Polytechnic  Institution,  at 
which  Mr.  Dickens  presided.] 

You  will  think  it  very  unwise,  or  very  self-denying  in  me, 
in  such  an  assembly,  in  such  a  splendid  scene,  and  after  such 
a  welcome,  to  congratulate  myself  on  having  nothing  new 
to  say  to  you:  but  I  do  so,  notwithstanding.  To  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  places  nearer  home,  I  had  the  honour  of  attending 
at  Manchester,  shortly  before  Christmas,  and  at  Liverpool, 
only  the  night  before  last,  for  a  purpose  similar  to  that 
which  brings  you  together  this  evening;  and  looking  down 
a  short  perspective  of  similar  engagements,  I  feel  gratifica¬ 
tion  at  the  thought  that  I  shall  very  soon  have  nothing  at 
all  to  say ;  in  which  case,  I  shall  be  content  to  stake  my 
reputation,  like  the  Spectator  of  Addison,  and  that  other 
great  periodical  speaker,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  on  my  powers  of  listening. 

This  feeling,  and  the  earnest  reception  I  have  met  with, 
are  not  the  only  reasons  why  I  feel  a  genuine,  cordial,  and 
peculiar  interest  in  this  night’s  proceedings.  The  Poly¬ 
technic  Institution  of  Birmingham  is  in  its  infancy — strug¬ 
gling  into  life  under  all  those  adverse  and  disadvantageous 
circumstances  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  naturally 
beset  all  infancy;  but  I  would  much  rather  connect  myself 
with  it  now,  however  humble,  in  its  days  of  difficulty  and 
of  danger,  than  look  back  on  its  origin  when  it  may  have 
become  strong,  and  rich,  and  powerful.  I  should  prefer 
an  intimate  association  with  it  now,  in  its  early  days  and 
apparent  struggles,  to  becoming  its  advocate  and  acquaint¬ 
ance,  its  fair-weather  friend,  in  its  high  and  palmy  days. 
I  would  rather  be  able  to  say  I  knew  it  in  its  swaddling- 
clothes,  than  in  maturer  age.  Its  two  elder  brothers  have 
grown  old  and  died:  their  chests  were  weak — about  their 
cradles  nurses  shook  their  heads,  and  gossips  groaned;  but 
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the  present  institution  shot  up,  amidst  the  ruin  of  those 
which  have  fallen,  with  an  indomitable  constitution,  with 
vigorous  and  with  steady  pulse ;  temperate,  wise,  and  of 
good  repute ;  and  by  perseverance  it  has  become  a  very 
giant.  Birmingham  is,  in  my  mind  and  in  the  minds  of 
most  men,  associated  w  ith  many  giants ;  and  I  no  more  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  young  institution  will  turn  out  sickly,  dwarfish, 
or  of  stunted  growth,  than  I  do  that  when  the  glass-slipper 
of  my  chairmanship  shall  fall  off,  and  the  clock  strike  twelve 
to-night,  this  hall  will  be  turned  into  a  pumpkin.  I  found 
that  strong  belief  upon  the  splendid  array  of  grace  and 
beauty  by  which  I  am  surrounded,  and  which,  if  it  only  had 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  effect  upon  others  it  has  upon 
me,  could  do  anything  it  pleased  with  anything  and  any¬ 
body.  I  found  my  strong  conviction,  in  the  second  place, 
upon  the  public  spirit  of  the  town  of  Birmingham — upon 
the  name  and  fame  of  its  capitalists  and  working  men;  upon 
the  greatness  and  importance  of  its  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers;  upon  its  inventions,  which  are  constantly  in 
progress ;  upon  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  its  artisans, 
which  are  daily  developed ;  and  the  increasing  knowledge  of 
all  portions  of  the  community.  All  these  reasons  lead  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  your  institution  will  advance — that  it 
will  and  must  progress,  and  that  you  will  not  be  content  with 
lingering  leagues  behind. 

I  have  another  peculiar  ground  of  satisfaction  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  object  of  this  assembly;  and  it  is,  that  the 
resolutions  about  to  be  proposed  do  not  contain  in  themselves 
anything  of  a  sectarian  or  class  nature ;  that  they  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  any  one  single  institution,  but  assert 
the  great  and  omnipotent  principles  of  comprehensive  edu¬ 
cation  everywhere  and  under  every  circumstance.  I  beg 
leave  to  say  that  I  concur,  heart  and  hand,  in  those  principles, 
and  will  do  all  in  my  power  for  their  advancement;  for  I 
hold,  in  accordance  with  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  I 
possess,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  fabric  of  society  to 
go  on  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  from  father  to 
son,  and  from  grandfather  to  grandson,  punishing  men  for 
not  engaging  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue  and  for  the  practice 
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of  crime,  without  showing  them  what  virtue  is,  and  where 
it  best  can  be  found — in  justice,  religion,  and  truth.  The 
only  reason  that  can  possibly  be  adduced  against  it  is  one 
founded  on  fiction — namely,  the  case  where  an  obdurate  old 
geni,  in  the  Arabian  Nights ,  was  bound  upon  taking  the 
life  of  a  merchant,  because  he  had  struck  out  the  eye  of 
his  invisible  son.  I  recollect,  likewise,  a  tale  in  the  same 
book  of  charming  fancies,  which  I  consider  not  inappropri¬ 
ate:  it  is  a  case  where  a  powerful  spirit  has  been  imprisoned 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  a  casket  with  a  leaden  cover, 
and  the  seal  of  Solomon  upon  it ;  there  he  had  lain  neglected 
for  many  centuries,  and  during  that  period  had  made  many 
different  vows:  at  first,  that  he  would  reward  magnificently 
those  who  should  release  him ;  and  at  last,  that  he  would 
destroy  them.  Now,  there  is  a  spirit  of  great  power — the 
Spirit  of  Ignorance — which  is  shut  up  in  a  vessel  of  leaden 
composition,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  many,  many  Solo¬ 
mons,  and  which  is  effectually  in  the  same  position :  release 
it  in  time,  and  it  will  bless,  restore,  and  reanimate  society ; 
but  let  it  lie  under  the  rolling  waves  of  years,  and  its  blind 
revenge  is  sure  to  lead  to  certain  destruction.  That  there 
are  classes  which,  if  rightly  treated,  constitute  strength,  and 
if  wrongly,  weakness,  I  hold  it  impossible  to  deny — by  these 
classes  I  mean  industrious,  intelligent,  and  honourably  in¬ 
dependent  men,  in  whom  the  higher  classes  of  Birmingham 
are  especially  interested,  and  bound  to  afford  them  the 
means  of  instruction  and  improvement,  and  to  ameliorate 
their  mental  and  moral  condition.  Far  be  it  from  me  (and 
I  wish  to  be  most  particularly  understood)  to  attempt  to 
depreciate  the  excellent  Church  Instruction  Societies,  or  the 
worthy,  sincere,  and  temperate  zeal  of  those  reverend  gentle¬ 
men  by  whom  they  are  usually  conducted;  on  the  contrary, 
I  believe  that  they  have  done,  and  are  doing,  much  good, 
and  are  deserving  of  high  praise;  but  I  hope  that,  without 
offence,  in  a  community  such  as  Birmingham,  there  are 
other  objects  not  unworthy  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  and 
objects  of  recognised  utility,  which  are  wrorthy  of  support 
— principles  which  are  practised  in  wrord  and  deed  in  Poly¬ 
technic  Institutions — principles  for  the  diffusion  of  which 
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honest  men  of  all  degrees  and  of  every  creed  might  asso¬ 
ciate  together,  on  an  independent  footing  and  on  neutral 
ground,  and  at  a  small  expense,  for  the  better  understand¬ 
ing  and  the  greater  consideration  of  each  other,  and  for 
the  better  cultivation  of  the  happiness  of  all:  for  it  surely 
cannot  be  allowed  that  those  who  labour  day  by  day, 
surrounded  by  machinery,  shall  be  permitted  to  degenerate 
into  machines  themselves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  should 
assert  their  common  origin  from  their  Creator,  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  responsible  and  thinking  men.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  no  difference  in  the  main  with  respect  to  the  dangers 
of  ignorance  and  the  advantages  of  knowledge  between  those 
who  hold  different  opinions — for  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  those  who  are  most  distrustful  of  the  advantages  of 
education,  are  always  the  first  to  exclaim  against  the  results 
of  ignorance.  This  fact  was  pleasantly  illustrated  on 
the  railway,  as  I  came  here.  In  the  same  carriage  with 
me  there  sat  an  ancient  gentleman  (I  feel  no  delicacy  in 
alluding  to  him,  for  I  know  that  he  is  not  in  the  room,  hav¬ 
ing  got  out  far  short  of  Birmingham),  who  expressed  him¬ 
self  most  mournfully  as  to  the  ruinous  effects  and  rapid 
spread  of  railways,  and  was  most  pathetic  upon  the  virtues 
of  the  slow-going  old  stage  coaches.  Now  I,  entertaining 
some  little  lingering  kindness  for  the  road,  made  shift  to 
express  my  concurrence  with  the  old  gentleman’s  opinion, 
without  any  great  compromise  of  principle.  Well,  we  got 
on  tolerably  comfortably  together,  and  when  the  engine, 
with  a  frightful  screech,  dived  into  some  dark  abyss,  like 
some  strange  aquatic  monster,  the  old  gentleman  said  it 
wTould  never  do,  and  I  agreed  with  him.  When  it  parted 
from  each  successive  station,  with  a  shock  and  a  shriek  as 
if  it  had  had  a  double-tooth  drawn,  the  old  gentleman  shook 
his  head,  and  I  shook  mine.  When  he  burst  forth  against 
such  new-fangled  notions,  and  said  no  good  could  come  of 
them,  I  did  not  contest  the  point.  But  I  found  that  when 
the  speed  of  the  engine  was  abated,  or  there  was  a  pro¬ 
longed  stay  at  any  station,  up  the  old  gentleman  was  at 
arms,  and  his  watch  was  instantly  out  of  his  pocket,  de¬ 
nouncing  the  slowness  of  our  progress.  Now  I  could  not 
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help  comparing1  this  old  gentleman  to  that  ingenious  class 
of  persons  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  declaiming  against 
the  vices  and  crimes  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time  are  the 
first  and  foremost  to  assert  that  vice  and  crime  have  not  their 
common  origin  in  ignorance  and  discontent. 

The  good  work,  however,  in  spite  of  all  political  and  party 
differences,  has  been  well  begun;  we  are  all  interested  in 
it ;  it  is  advancing,  and  cannot  be  stopped  by  any  opposi¬ 
tion,  although  it  may  be  retarded  in  this  place %or  in  that, 
by  the  indifference  of  the  middle  classes,  with  whom  its  suc¬ 
cessful  progress  chiefly  rests.  Of  this  success  I  cannot  en¬ 
tertain  a  doubt;  for  whenever  the  working  classes  have 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  effectually  rebutting  accusations 
which  falsehood  or  thoughtlessness  have  brought  against 

them,  they  always  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  show  themselves 
in  their  true  characters ;  and  it  wras  this  which  made  the 
damage  done  to  a  single  picture  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  London,  by  some  poor  lunatic  or  cripple,  a  mere  matter 
of  newspaper  notoriety  and  wonder  for  some  few  days.  This, 

then,  establishes  a  fact  evident  to  the  meanest  comprehension 
— that  any  given  number  of  thousands  of  individuals,  in 
the  humblest  walks  of  life  in  this  country,  can  pass  through 
the  national  galleries  or  museums  in  seasons  of  holiday-mak¬ 
ing,  without  damaging,  in  the  slightest  degree,  those  choice 
and  valuable  collections.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the 
working  classes  ever  were  the  wanton  or  mischievous  persons 
they  were  so  often  and  so  long  represented  to  be;  but  I 
rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  some  men  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  lay  it  down  as  a  matter  of  fact,  without  being 
particular  about  the  premises ;  and  that  the  idle  and  the 
prejudiced,  not  wishing  to  have  the  trouble  of  forming 
opinions  for  themselves,  take  it  for  granted — until  the  people 
have  an  opportunity  of  disproving  the  stigma  and  vindicat¬ 
ing  themselves  before  the  world. 

Now  this  assertion  is  well  illustrated  by  what  occurred 
respecting  an  equestrian  statue  in  the  metropolis,  with  respect 
to  which  a  legend  existed  that  the  sculptor  hanged  himself, 
because  he  had  neglected  to  put  a  girth  to  the  horse.  This 
story  was  currently  believed  for  many  years,  until  it  was  in- 
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spected  for  altogether  a  different  purpose,  and  it  was  found 
to  have  had  a  girth  all  the  time. 

But  surely  if,  as  is  stated,  the  people  are  ill-disposed  and 
mischievous,  that  is  the  best  reason  that  can  be  offered  for 
teaching  them  better;  and  if  they  are  not,  surely  that  is  a 
reason  for  giving  them  every  opportunity  of  vindicating 
their  injured  reputation;  and  no  better  opportunity  could 
possibly  be  afforded  than  that  of  associating  together 
voluntarily  for  such  high  purposes  as  it  is  proposed  to 
carry  out  by  the  establishment  of  the  Birmingham  Poly¬ 
technic  Institution.  In  any  case — nay,  in  every  case — if 
we  would  reward  honesty,  if  we  would  hold  out  encourage¬ 
ment  to  good,  if  we  would  eradicate  that  which  is  evil  or 
correct  that  which  is  bad,  education — comprehensive,  liberal 
education — is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  the  only  effective 
end.  If  I  might  apply  to  my  purpose,  and  turn  into  plain 
prose  some  words  of  Hamlet — not  with  reference  to  any 
government  or  party  (for  party  being,  for  the  most  part, 
an  irrational  sort  of  thing,  has  no  connection  with  the  object 
we  have  in  view) — if  I  might  apply  those  words  to  educa¬ 
tion  as  Hamlet  applied  them  to  the  skull  of  Yorick,  I  would 
say — ‘Now  hie  thee  to  the  council-chamber,  and  tell  them, 
though  they  lay  it  on  in  sounding  thoughts  and  learned  words 
an  inch  thick,  to  this  complexion  they  must  come  at  last.5 

[In  answer  to  a  vote  of  thanks,1  Mr.  Dickens  said,  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting:] 

‘Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — We  are  now  quite  even — for 
every  effect  which  I  may  have  made  upon  you,  the  compli¬ 
ment  has  been  amply  returned  to  me;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  am  as  little  disposed  to  say  to  you,  ‘go  and  sin  no  more,5 
as  I  am  to  promise  for  myself  that  ‘I  will  never  do  so  again.5 
So  long  as  I  can  make  you  laugh  and  cry,  I  will;  and  you 
will  readily  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you,  you  cannot  do  too 

1  ‘That  this  meeting,  while  conveying  its  cordial  thanks  to  Charles 
Dickens,  Esq.,  for  his  presence  this  evening,  and  for  his  able  and  courte¬ 
ous  conduct  as  President,  cannot  separate  without  tendering  the  warmest 
expression  of  its  gratitude  and  admiration  to  one  whose  writings  have  so 
loyally  inculcated  the  lessons  of  benevolence  and  virtue,  and  so  richly 
contributed  to  the  stores  of  public  pleasure  and  instruction,’ 
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much  on  your  parts  to  show  that  we  are  still  cordial  and 
loving  friends.  To  you,  ladies  of  the  Institution,  I  am 
deeply  and  especially  indebted.  I  sometimes  [pointing  to 
the  word  ‘ Boz ’  in  front  of  the  great  gallery ]  think  there 
is  some  small  quantity  of  magic  in  that  very  short  name, 
and  that  it  must  consist  in  its  containing  as  many  letters  as 
the  three  graces,  and  they,  every  one  of  them,  being  of  your 
fair  sisterhood. 

A  story  is  told  of  an  eastern  potentate  of  modem  times, 
who,  for  an  eastern  potentate,  was  a  tolerably  good  man, 
sometimes  bow-stringing  his  dependants  indiscriminately  in 
his  moments  of  anger,  but  burying  them  in  great  splendour 
in  his  moments  of  penitence,  that  whenever  intelligence  was 
brought  him  of  a  new  plot  or  turbulent  conspiracy,  his  first 
inquiry  wras,  ‘Who  is  she?’  meaning  that  a  woman  was  at 
the  bottom.  Now,  in  my  small  way,  I  differ  from  that 
potentate;  for  when  there  is  any  good  to  be  attained,  the 
services  of  any  ministering  angel  required,  my  first  inquiry 
is,  ‘Where  is  she?’  and  the  answer  invariably  is,  ‘Here.’ 
Proud  and  happy  am  I  indeed  to  thank  you  for  your 
generosity — 

‘A  thousand  times,  good  night; 

A  thousand  times  the  worse  to  want  your  light.’ 

IX 

London,  April  6,  1846 

[The  first  Anniversary  Festival  of  the  General  Theatrical  Fund 
Association  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  above  date  at 
the  London  Tavern.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Dickens, 
who  thus  proposed  the  principal  toast:] 

Gentlemen, — In  offering  to  you  a  toast  which  has  not  as 
yet  been  publicly  drunk  in  any  company,  it  becomes  in¬ 
cumbent  on  me  to  offer  a  few  words  in  explanation:  in  the 
first  place,  premising  that  the  toast  will  be  ‘The  General 
Theatrical  Fund.’ 
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The  Association,  whose  anniversary  we  celebrate  to-night, 
was  founded  seven  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
permanent  pensions  to  such  of  the  corps  dramatique  as  had 
retired  from  the  stage,  either  from  a  decline  in  their  years 
or  a  decay  of  their  powers.  Collected  within  the  scope  of 
its  benevolence  are  all  actors  and  actresses,  singers,  or 
dancers,  of  five  years’  standing  in  the  profession.  To  relieve 
their  necessities  and  to  protect  them  from  want  is  the  great 
end  of  the  Society,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  for  seven 
years  the  members  of  it  have  steadily,  patiently,  quietly, 
and  perseveringly  pursued  this  end,  advancing  by  regular 
contribution,  moneys  which  many  of  them  could  ill  afford, 
and  cheered  by  no  external  help  or  assistance  of  any  kind 
whatsoever.  It  has  thus  served  a  regular  apprenticeship,  but 
I  trust  that  we  shall  establish  to-night  that  its  time  is  out, 
and  that  henceforth  the  Fund  will  enter  upon  a  flourishing 
and  brilliant  career. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  all  aware  that  there  are, 
and  were  when  this  institution  was  founded,  two  other  institu¬ 
tions  existing  of  a  similar  nature — Covent  Garden  and  Drury 
Lane — both  of  long  standing,  bofh  richly  endowed.  It  can¬ 
not,  however,  be  too  distinctly  understood,  that  the  present 
Institution  is  not  in  any  way  adverse  to  those.  How  can  it 
be  when  it  is  only  a  wide  and  broad  extension  of  all  that  is 
most  excellent  in  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded? 
That  such  an  extension  was  absolutely  necessary  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  the 
dramatic  corps  were  excluded  from  the  benefits  conferred  by 
a  membership  of  either  of  these  institutions;  for  it  was 
essential,  in  order  to  become  a  member  of  the  Drury  Lane 
Society,  that  the  applicant,  either  he  or  she,  should  have 
been  engaged  for  three  consecutive  seasons  as  a  performer. 
This  was  afterwards  reduced,  in  the  case  of  Covent  Garden, 
to  a  period  of  two  years,  but  it  really  is  as  exclusive  one 
way  as  the  other,  for  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Covent  Garden 
is  now  but  a  vision  of  the  past.  You  might  play  the  bottle 
conjurer  with  its  dramatic  company  and  put  them  all  into  a 
pint  bottle.  The  human  voice  is  rarely  heard  within  its 
walls  save  in  connection  with  corn,  or  the  ambidextrous 
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prestidigitation  of  the  Wizard  of.  the  North.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  Drury  Lane  is  conducted  now  with  almost  a  sole  view 
to  the  opera  and  ballet,  insomuch  that  the  statue  of  Shake¬ 
speare  over  the  door  serves  as  emphatically  to  point  out  his 
grave  as  his  bust  did  in  the  church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
How  can  the  profession  generally  hope  to  qualify  for  the 
Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden  institution,  when  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  members  have  been  driven  from  the 
boards  on  which  they  have  earned  their  reputations,  to  de¬ 
light  the  town  in  theatres  to  which  the  General  Theatrical 
Fund  alone  extended? 

I  will  again  repeat  that  I  attach  no  reproach  to  those 
other  Funds,  with  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
connected  at  different  periods  of  my  life.  At  the  time  those 
Associations  were  established,  an  engagement  at  one  of  those 
theatres  was  almost  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  successful 
engagement  would  last  a  whole  life;  but  an  engagement  of 
two  months’  duration  at  Covent  Garden  would  be  a  perfect 
Old  Parr  of  an  engagement  just  now.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  when  those  two  funds  were  established,  the 
two  great  theatres  were  protected  by  patent,  and  that  at 
that  time  the  minor  theatres  were  condemned  by  law  to  the 
representation  of  the  most  preposterous  nonsense;  and  some 
gentlemen  whom  I  see  around  me  could  no  more  belong  to  the 
minor  theatres  of  that  day  than  they  could  now  belong  to 
St.  Bartholomew  fair. 

As  I  honour  the  two  old  funds  for  the  great  good  which 
they  have  done,  so  I  Lonour  this  for  the  much  greater  good 
it  is  resolved  to  do.  It  is  not  because  I  love  them  less,  but 
because  I  love  this  more — because  it  includes  more  in  its 
operation. 

Let  us  ever  remember  that  there  is  no  class  of  actors  who 
stand  so  much  in  need  of  a  retiring  fund  as  those  who  do 
not  win  the  great  prizes,  but  who  are  nevertheless  an 
essential  part  of  the  theatrical  system,  and  by  consequence 
bear  a  part  in  contributing  to  our  pleasures.  We  owe  them 
a  debt  which  we  ought  to  pay.  The  beds  of  such  men  are 
not  of  roses,  but  of  very  artificial  flowers  indeed.  Their 
lives  are  lives  of  care  and  privation,  and  hard  struggles  with 
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very  stern  realities.  It  is  from  among  the  poor  actors  who 
drink  wine  from  goblets,  in  colour  marvellously  like  toast 
and  water,  and  who  preside  at  Barmecide  feasts  with  won¬ 
derful  appetites  for  steaks, — it  is  from  their  ranks  that  the 
most  triumphant  favourites  have  sprung.  And  surely,  be¬ 
sides  this,  the  greater  the  instruction  and  delight  we  derive 
from  the  rich  English  drama,  the  more  wre  are  bound  to 
succour  and  protect  the  humblest  of  those  votaries  of  the 
art  who  add  to  our  instruction  and  amusement. 

Hazlitt  has  well  said  that  ‘There  is  no  class  of  society  whom 
so  many  persons  regard  with  affection  as  actors.  We  greet 
them  on  the  stage,  we  like  to  meet  them  in  the  streets ;  they 
almost  always  recall  to  us  pleasant  associations.’  1  When 
they  have  strutted  and  fretted  their  hour  upon  the  stage,  let 
them  not  be  heard  no  more — but  let  them  be  heard  some¬ 
times  to  say  that  they  are  happy  in  their  old  age.  When 
they  have  passed  for  the  last  time  from  behind  that  glitter¬ 
ing  row  of  lights  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  let  them 
not  pass  away  into  gloom  and  darkness, — but  let  them  pass 
into  cheerfulness  and  light — into  a  contented  and  happy 
home. 

This  is  the  object  for  which  we  have  met;  and  I  am  too 
familiar  with  the  English  character  not  to  know  that  it  will 
be  effected.  When  we  come  suddenly  in  a  crowded  street 
upon  the  careworn  features  of  a  familiar  face — crossing  us 
like  a  ghost  of  pleasant  hours  long  forgotten — let  us  not 
recall  those  features  with  pain,  in  sad  remembrance  of  what 
they  once  wrere,  but  let  us  in  joy  recognise  it,  and  go  back 
a  pace  or  twro  to  meet  it  once  again,  as  that  of  a  friend 
who  has  beguiled  us  of  a  moment  of  care,  who  has  taught 
us  to  sympathise  with  virtuous  grief,  cheating  us  to  tears 
for  sorrows  not  our  own — and  we  all  know  how  pleasant  are 
such  tears.  Let  such  a  face  be  ever  remembered  as  that  of 
our  benefactor  and  our  friend. 

I  tried  to  recollect,  in  coming  here,  whether  I  had  ever 
been  in  any  theatre  in  my  life  from  w7hich  I  had  not  brought 
away  some  pleasant  association,  howrever  poor  the  theatre, 

i  Hazlitt’s  Round  Table  (Edinburgh,  1817,  vol.  ii.  p.  242),  §  ‘On 
Actors  and  Acting.’ 
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and  I  protest,  out  of  my  varied  experience,  I  could  not  re¬ 
member  even  one  from  which  I  had  not  brought  some 
favourable  impression,  and  that,  commencing  with  the  period 
when  I  believed  the  clown  was  a  being  born  into  the  world 
with  infinite  pockets,  and  ending  with  that  in  which  I  saw  the 
other  night,  outside  one  of  the  ‘Royal  Saloons,’  a  playbill 
which  showred  me  ships  completely  rigged,  carrying  men,  and 
careering  over  boundless  and  tempestuous  oceans.  And  now, 
bespeaking  your  kindest  remembrance  of  our  theatres  and 
actors,  I  beg  to  propose  that  you  drink  as  heartily  and 
freely  as  ever  a  toast  was  drunk  in  this  toast-drinking  city, 
‘Prosperity  to  the  General  Theatrical  Fund.’ 


X 


Leeds,  December  1,  1847 

[On  the  above  evening  a  Soiree  of  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Insti¬ 
tution  took  place,  at  which  about  1200  persons  were  present. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Dickens,  who  thus  addressed 
the  meeting:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Believe  me,  speaking  to  you  with 
a  most  disastrous  cold,  which  makes  my  own  voice  sound 
very  strangely  in  my  ears — that  if  I  were  not  gratified  and 
honoured  beyond  expression  by  your  cordial  welcome,  I 
should  have  considered  the  invitation  to  occupy  my  present 
position  in  this  brilliant  assemblage  in  itself  a  distinction  not 
easy  to  be  surpassed.  The  cause  in  which  we  are  assembled 
and  the  objects  we  are  met  to  promote,  I  take,  and  always 
have  taken  to  be,  the  cause  and  the  objects  involving  almost 
all  others  that  are  essential  to  the  welfare  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind.  And  in  a  celebration  like  the  present, 
commemorating  the  birth  and  progress  of  a  great  educational 
establishment,  I  recognise  a  something,  not  limited  to 
the  spectacle  of  the  moment,  beautiful  and  radiant  though 
it  be — not  limited  even  to  the  success  of  the  particular 
establishment  in  which  we  are  more  immediately  interested — ■ 
but  extending  from  this  place  and  through  swarms  of  toil- 
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ing  men  elsewhere,  cheering  and  stimulating  them  in  the 
onward,  upward  path  that  lies  before  us  all.  Wherever 
hammers  beat,  or  wherever  factory  chimneys  smoke,  wherever 
hands  are  busy,  or  the  clanking  of  machinery  resounds — 
wherever,  in  a  word,  there  are  masses  of  industrious  human 
beings  whom  their  wise  Creator  did  not  see  fit  to  constitute 
all  body,  but  into  each  and  every  one  of  whom  He  breathed 
a  mind — there,  I  would  fain  believe,  some  touch  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement  is  felt  from  our  collective  pulse  now 
beating  in  this  Hall. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  glancing  with  such  feelings  at  the 
report  of  your  Institution  for  the  present  year  sent  to  me 
by  your  respected  President — whom  I  cannot  help  feeling  it, 
by  the  bye,  a  kind  of  crime  to  depose,  even  thus  peacefully, 
and  for  so  short  a  time-— I  say,  glancing  over  this  report,  I 
found  one  statement  of  fact  in  the  very  opening  which  gave 
me  an  uncommon  satisfaction.  It  is,  that  a  great  number 
of  the  members  and  subscribers  are  among  that  class  of 
persons  for  whose  advantage  Mechanics’  Institutions  were 
originated,  namely,  persons  receiving  weekly  wages.  This 
circumstance  gives  me  the  greatest  delight.  I  am  sure  that 
no  better  testimony  could  be  borne  to  the  merits  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  Institution,  and  that  no  better  guarantee  could 
be  given  for  its  continued  prosperity  and  advancement. 

To  such  Associations  as  this,  in  their  darker  hours,  there 
may  yet  reappear  now  and  then  the  spectral  shadow  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  dead  and  buried  opposition;  but  before  the  light  of  a 
steady  trust  in  them  on  the  part  of  the  general  people,  bear¬ 
ing  testimony  to  the  virtuous  influences  of  such  Institutions 
by  their  own  intelligence  and  conduct,  the  ghost  will  melt 
away  like  early  vapour  from  the  ground.  Fear  of  such 
Institutions  as  these!  We  have  heard  people  sometimes 
speak  with  jealousy  of  them, — with  distrust  of  them!  Im¬ 
agine  here,  on  either  hand,  two  great  towns  like  Leeds,  full 
of  busy  men,  all  of  them  feeling  necessarily,  and  some  of 
them  heavily,  the  burdens  and  inequalities  inseparable  from 
civilised  society.  In  this  town  there  is  ignorance,  dense  and 
dark ;  in  that  town,  education — the  best  of  education ;  that 
which  the  grown  man  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  vear 
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furnishes  for  himself  and  maintains  for  himself,  and  in  right 
of  which  his  education  goes  on  all  his  life,  instead  of  leaving 
off,  complacently,  just  when  he  begins  to  live  in  the  social 
system.  Nowt,  which  of  these  two  towns  has  a  good  man,  or 
a  good  cause,  reason  to  distrust  and  dread?  ‘The  educated 
one,’  does  some  timid  politician,  with  a  marvellously  weak 
sight,  say  (as  I  have  heard  such  politicians  say),  ‘because 
knowledge  is  power,  and  because  it  won’t  do  to  have  too  much 
power  abroad.’  Why,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  reflect  whether 
ignorance  be  not  power,  and  a  very  dreadful  power.  Look 
where  we  will,  do  we  not  find  it  powerful  for  every  kind  of 
wrong  and  evil?  Powerful  to  take  its  enemies  to  its  heart, 
and  strike  its  best  friends  down — powerful  to  fill  the  prisons, 
the  hospitals,  and  the  graves — powerful  for  blind  violence, 
prejudice,  and  error,  in  all  their  gloomy  and  destructive 
shapes.  Whereas  the  power  of  knowledge,  if  I  understand 
it,  is,  to  bear  and  forbear;  to  learn  the  path  of  duty  and  to 
tread  it;  to  engender  that  self-respect  which  does  not  stop  at 
self,  but  cherishes  the  best  respect  for  the  best  objects — 16 
turn  an  always  enlarging  acquaintance  with  the  joys  and 
sorrows,  capabilities  and  imperfections  of  our  race  to  daily 
account  in  mildness  of  life  and  gentleness  of  construction, 
and  humble  efforts  for  the  improvement,  stone  by  stone,  of 
the  wThole  social  fabric. 

I  never  heard  but  one  tangible  position  taken  against  edu¬ 
cational  establishments  for  the  people,  and  that  was,  that  in 
this  or  that  instance,  or  in  these  or  those  instances,  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  people  has  failed.  And  I  have  never  traced  even 
this  to  its  source  but  I  have  found  that  the  term  education,  so 
employed,  meant  anything  but  education — implied  the  mere 
imperfect  application  of  old,  ignorant,  preposterous  spell¬ 
ing-book  lessons  to  the  meanest  purposes — as  if  you  should 
teach  a  child  that  there  is  no  higher  end  in  electricity,  for 
example,  than  expressly  to  strike  a  mutton-pie  out  of  the 
hand  of  a  greedy  boy — and  on  which  it  is  as  unreasonable  to 
found  an  objection  to  education  in  a  comprehensive  sense, 
as  it  would  be  to  object  altogether  to  the  combing  of  youth¬ 
ful  hair,  because  in  a  certain  charity  school  they  had  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  combing  it  into  the  pupils’  eyes. 
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Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  turn  to  the  report  of  this 
Institution,  on  whose  behalf  we  are  met ;  and  I  start  with  the 
education  given  there,  and  I  find  that  it  really  is  an  educa¬ 
tion  that  is  deserving  of  the  name.  I  find  that  there  are 
papers  read  and  lectures  delivered,  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
of  interest  and  importance.  I  find  that  there  are  evening 
classes  formed  for  the  acquisition  of  sound,  useful  English 
information,  and  for  the  study  of  those  two  important  lan¬ 
guages,  daily  becoming  more  important  in  the  business  of 
life, — the  French  and  German.  I  find  that  there  is  a  class 
for  drawing,  a  chemical  class,  subdivided  into  the  elementary 
branch  and  the  manufacturing  branch,  most  important  here. 
I  find  that  there  is  a  day-school  at  twelve  shillings  a  quarter, 
which  small  cost,  besides  including  instruction  in  all  that  is 
useful  to  the  merchant  and  the  man  of  business,  admits  to  all 
the  advantages  of  the  parent  institution.  I  find  that  there 
is  a  School  of  Design  established  in  connection  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  School;  and  that  there  was  in  January  this  year,  a 
library  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  books.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  if  any  man  would  tell  me  that  anything  but 
good  could  come  of  such  knowledge  as  this,  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  I  should  consider  him  a  new  and  most  lamentable 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  such  institutions,  and  should  re¬ 
gard  him  in  his  own  person  as  a  melancholy  instance  of 
what  a  man  may  come  to  by  never  having  belonged  to  one, 
or  sympathised  with  one. 

There  is  one  other  paragraph  in  this  report  which  struck 
my  eye  in  looking  over  it,  and  on  which  I  cannot  help  offering 
a  word  of  joyful  notice.  It  is  the  steady  increase  that  ap>- 
pears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  number  of  lady  members — • 
among  whom  I  hope  I  may  presume  are  included  some  of  the 
bright  fair  faces  that  are  clustered  around  me.  Gentlemen, 
I  hold  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone — even  in 
Mechanics’  Institutions;  and  I  rank  it  as  very  far  from 
among  the  last  or  least  of  the  merits  of  such  places,  that  he 
need  not  be  alone  there,  and  that  he  is  not.  I  believe  that  the 
sympathy  and  society  of  those  who  are  our  best  and  dearest 
friends  in  infancy,  in  childhood,  in  manhood,  and  in  old  age, 
the  most  devoted  and  least  selfish  natures  that  we  know  on 
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earth,  who  turn  to  us  always  constant  and  unchanged,  when 
others  turn  away,  should  greet  us  here,  if  anywhere,  and  go 
on  with  us  side  by  side. 

I  know,  gentlemen,  by  the  evidence  of  my  own  proper 
senses  at  this  moment,  that  there  are  charms  and  graces  in 
such  greetings,  such  as  no  other  greeting  can  possess.  I 
know  that  in  every  beautiful  work  of  the  Almighty  hand, 
which  is  illustrated  in  your  lectures,  and  in  every  real  or 
ideal  portraiture  of  fortitude  and  goodness  that  you  find  in 
your  books,  there  is  something  that  must  bring  you  home 
again  to  them  for  its  brightest  and  best  example.  And 
therefore,  gentlemen,  I  hope  that  you  will  never  be  without 
them,  or  without  an  increasing  number  of  them  in  your 
studies  and  your  commemorations :  and  that  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  new  marriages,  and  other  domestic  festivals  naturally 
consequent  upon  those  marriages,  may  be  traced  back  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution. 

There  are  many  gentlemen  around  me,  distinguished  by 
their  public  position  and  service,  or  endeared  to  you  by  fre¬ 
quent  intercourse,  or  by  their  zealous  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
cause  which  brings  us  together ;  and  to  them  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  refer  you  for  further  observations  on  this  happy  and  inter¬ 
esting  occasion ;  begging  to  congratulate  you  finally  upon 
the  occasion  itself ;  upon  the  prosperity  and  thriving  pros¬ 
pects  of  your  institution ;  and  upon  our  common  and  general 
good  fortune  in  living  in  these  times,  when  the  means  of 
mental  culture  and  improvement  are  presented  cheaply,  so¬ 
cially,  and  cheerfully,  and  not  in  dismal  cells  or  lonely  gar¬ 
rets.  And  lastly,  I  congratulate  myself,  I  assure  you  most 
heartily,  upon  the  part  with  which  I  am  honoured  on  an  occa¬ 
sion  so  congenial  to  my  warmest  feelings  and  sympathies, 
and  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  such  evidences  of  your  good-will, 
as  I  never  can  coldly  remember  and  never  forget. 

[In  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Dickens  said:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
that  this  question  has  been  put  by  the  Mayor,  inasmuch 
as  I  hope  I  may  receive  it  as  a  token  that  he  has  forgiven 
me  those  extremely  large  letters,  which  I  must  say,  from  the 
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glimpse  I  caught  of  them  when  I  arrived  in  the  town,  looked 
like  a  leaf  from  the  first  primer  of  a  very  promising  young 
giant. 

I  will  only  observe,  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  this 
evening,  that  after  what  I  have  seen,  and  the  excellent  speeches 
I  have  heard  from  gentlemen  of  so  many  different  callings 
and  persuasions,  meeting  here  as  on  neutral  ground,  I  do  more 
strongly  and  sincerely  believe  than  I  ever  have  in  my  life, — 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal, — that  institutions  such  as 
this  will  be  the  means  of  refining  and  improving  that  social 
edifice  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned  to-night,  until, — 
unlike  that  Babel  tower  that  would  have  taken  heaven  by 
storm, — it  shall  end  in  sweet  accord  and  harmony  amongst 
all  classes  of  its  builders. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  most  respectfully  and  heartily  I 
bid  you  good-night  and  good-bye,  and  I  trust  the  next  time 
we  meet  it  will  be  in  even  greater  numbers,  and  in  a  larger 
room,  and  that  we  often  shall  meet  again,  to  recall  this  even¬ 
ing,  then  of  the  past,  and  remember  it  as  one  of  a  series  of 
increasing  triumphs  of  your  excellent  institution. 

XI 

Glasgow,  December  £8,  1847 

[The  first  Soiree,  commemorative  of  the  opening  of  the  Glasgow 
Athenaeum,  took  place  on  the  above  evening  in  the  City 
Hall.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  presided,  and  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  speech:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Let  me  begin  by  endeavouring  to 
convey  to  you  the  assurance  that  not  even  the  warmth  of 
your  reception  can  possibly  exceed,  in  simple  earnestness, 
the  cordiality  of  the  feeling  wTith  which  I  come  amongst  you. 
This  beautiful  scene  and  your  generous  greeting  would  nat¬ 
urally  awaken,  under  any  circumstances,  no  common  feeling 
within  me ;  but  when  I  connect  them  with  the  high  purpose 
of  this  brilliant  assembly — when  I  regard  it  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  example  and  encouragement  to  the  rest  of  Scotland— 
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when  I  regard  it  no  less  as  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  ev¬ 
erybody  here  of  the  right,  indisputable  and  inalienable,  of 
all  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  work  and  business 
of  life  to  elevate  and  improve  themselves  so  far  as  in  them 
lies,  by  all  good  means — I  feel  as  if  I  stand  here  to  swear 
brotherhood  to  all  the  young  men  in  Glasgow ; — and  I  may 
say  to  all  the  young  women  in  Glasgow;  being  unfortu¬ 
nately  in  no  position  to  take  any  tenderer  vows  upon  myself 
— and  as  if  we  were  pledged  from  this  time  henceforth  to  make 
common  cause  together  in  one  of  the  most  laudable  and 
worthy  of  human  objects. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  common  cause  must  be  made  in 
such  a  design  as  that  which  brings  us  together  this  night ; 
for  without  it,  nothing  can  be  done,  but  with  it  everything. 
It  is  a  common  cause  of  right,  God  knows;  for  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution  as  the 
Glasgow  Athenaeum  will  stop  within  its  own  walls  or  be  con¬ 
fined  to  its  own  members.  Through  all  the  society  of  this 
great  and  important  city,  upwards  to  the  highest  and  down¬ 
wards  to  the  lowest,  it  must,  I  know,  be  felt  for  good. 
Downward  in  a  clearer  perception  of,  and  sympathy  with, 
those  social  miseries  which  can  be  alleviated,  and  those  wide- 
open  doors  to  vice  and  crime  that  can  be  shut  and  barred ;  and 
upward  in  a  greater  intelligence,  increased  efficiency,  and 
higher  knowledge,  of  all  who  partake  of  its  benefits  them¬ 
selves,  or  who  communicate,  as  all  must  do,  in  a  greater  or 
*  less  degree,  some  portion  to  the  circle  of  relatives  or  friends 
in  which  they  move. 

Nor,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  would  I  say  for  any  man, 
however  high  his  social  position,  or  however  great  his  attain¬ 
ments,  that  he  might  not  find  something  to  be  learnt  even 
from  immediate  contact  with  such  institutions.  If  he  only 
saw  the  goddess  Knowledge  coming  out  of  her  secluded  pal¬ 
aces  and  high  places  to  mingle  with  the  throng,  and  to  give 
them  shining  glimpses  of  the  delights  which  were  long  kept 
hoarded  up,  he  might  learn  something.  If  he  only  saw  the 
energy  and  the  courage  with  which  those  who  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  or  heads,  come  night 
after  night,  as  to  a  recreation,  to  that  which  was,  perhaps, 
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the  whole  absorbing  business  of  his  youth,  there  might  still 
be  something  very  wholesome  for  him  to  learn.  But  when  he 
could  see  in  such  places  their  genial  and  reviving  influences, 
their  substituting  of  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  art,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  great  men,  for  mere 
sensual  enjoyment  or  stupid  idleness — at  any  rate  he  would 
learn  this — that  it  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  all 
good  members  of  society  to  encourage  and  protect  them. 

I  took  occasion  to  say  at  an  Athemeum  in  Yorkshire  a  few 
weeks  since,1  and  I  think  it  a  point  most  important  to  be 
borne  in  mind  on  such  commemorations  as  these,  that  when 
such  societies  are  objected  to,  or  are  decried  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  views  of  the  objectors,  education  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  has  not  succeeded,  the  term  education  is  used  with  not  the 
least  reference  to  its  real  meaning,  and  is  wholly  misunder¬ 
stood.  Mere  reading  and  waiting  is  not  education ;  it  would 
be  quite  as  reasonable  to  call  bricks  and  mortar  architecture 
— oils  and  colours  art — reeds  and  cat-gut  music — or  the 
child’s  spelling-books  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or 
Bacon — as  to  call  the  lowest  rudiments  of  education,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  visit  on  that  most  abused  and  slandered  word 
their  failure  in  any  instance;  and  precisely  because  they  were 
not  education ;  because,  generally  speaking,  the  word  has 
been  understood  in  that  sense  a  great  deal  too  long ;  because 
education  for  the  business  of  life,  and  for  the  due  culti¬ 
vation  of  domestic  virtues,  is  at  least  as  important  from  day 
to  day  to  the  grown  person  as  to  the  child;  because  real  edu-  » 
cation,  in  the  strife  and  contention  for  a  livelihood,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  incumbent  on  a  great  number  of  young 
persons  to  go  into  the  world  when  they  are  very  young,  is 
extremely  difficult.  It  is  because  of  these  things  that  I  look 
upon  mechanics’  institutions  and  athenseums  as  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  the  well-being  of  society.  It  is  because  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  education  may  there  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
the  acquisition  of  sound  principles,  and  of  the  great  virtues, 
hope,  faith,  and  charity,  to  which  all  our  knowledge  tends ; 
it  is  because  of  that,  I  take  it,  that  you  have  met  in  educa¬ 
tion’s  name  to-night. 


i  Vide  supra,  p.  373. 
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It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  occupy  the  place  I  do 
in  behalf  of  an  infant  institution;  a  remarkably  fine  child 
enough,  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  but  an  infant  still.  I 
esteem  myself  singularly  fortunate  in  knowing  it  before  its 
prime,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  remem¬ 
bering  in  its  prime,  and  when  it  has  attained  to  its  lusty  ma¬ 
turity,  that  I  was  a  friend  of  its  youth.  It  has  already 
passed  through  some  of  the  disorders  to  which  children  are 
liable;  it  succeeded  to  an  elder  brother  of  a  very  meritorious 
character,  but  of  rather  a  weak  constitution,  and  which  ex¬ 
pired  when  about  twelve  months  old,  from,  it  is  said,  a  de¬ 
structive  habit  of  getting  up  early  in  the  morning :  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  this  elder  brother,  and  has  fought  manfully  through  a 
sea  of  troubles.  Its  friends  have  often  been  much  concerned 
for  it ;  its  pulse  has  been  exceedingly  low,  being  only  1250, 
when  it  was  expected  to  have  been  10,000;  several  relations 
and  friends  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  walk  off  once  or  twice 
in  the  melancholy  belief  that  it  was  dead.  Through  all  that, 
assisted  by  the  indomitable  energy  of  one  or  two  nurses,  to 
whom  it  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful,  it  came  trium¬ 
phantly,  and  now,  of  all  the  youthful  members  of  its  family  I 
ever  saw,  it  has  the  strongest  attitude,  the  healthiest  look,  the 
brightest  and  most  cheerful  air.  I  find  the  institution  nobly 
lodged;  I  find  it  with  a  reading-room,  a  coffee-room,  and  a 
news-room ;  I  find  it  with  lectures  given  and  in  progress,  in 
sound,  useful,  and  well-selected  subjects;  I  find  it  with  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  classes  for  mathematics,  logic,  grammar, 
music,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  attended  by 
upwards  of  five  hundred  persons ;  but,  best  and  first  of  all, 
and  what  is  to  me  more  satisfactory  than  anything  else  in  the 
history  of  the  institution,  I  find  that  all  this  has  been  mainly 
achieved  by  the  young  men  of  Glasgow  themselves,  with  very 
little  assistance.  And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  the  axiom, 
‘Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves,’  is  truer  in  no  case 
than  it  is  in  this,  I  look  to  the  young  men  of  Glasgow,  from 
such  a  past  and  such  a  present,  to  a  noble  future.  Every¬ 
thing  that  has  been  done  in  any  other  athenaeum,  I  confidently 
expect  to  see  done  here ;  and  when  that  shall  be  the  case,  and 
>vhen  there  shall  be  great  cheap  schools  in  connection  with 
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the  institution,  and  when  it  has  bound  together  for  ever  all  its 
friends,  and  brought  over  to  itself  all  those  who  look  upon 
it  as  an  objectionable  institution, — then,  and  not  till  then,  I 
hope  the  young  men  of  Glasgow  will  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  think  their  study  done. 

If  the  young  men  of  Glasgow  want  any  stimulus  or  en¬ 
couragement  in  this  wise,  they  have  one  beside  them  in  the 
presence  of  their  fair  townswomen,  which  is  irresistible.  It 
is  a  most  delightful  circumstance  to  me,  and  one  fraught  with 
inestimable  benefits  to  institutions  of  this  kind,  that  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  nature  those  who  in  all  things  are  our  best  exam¬ 
ples,  encouragers,  and  friends,  are  not  excluded.  The  ab¬ 
stract  idea  of  the  Graces  was  in  ancient  times  associated  with 
those  arts  which  refine  the  human  understanding;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  now,  in  the  rolling  of  the  world,  the  Graces 
popularising  the  practice  of  those  arts  by  their  example,  and 
adorning  it  with  their  presence. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  in  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum  there 
is  a  peculiar  bond  of  union  between  the  institution  and  the 
fairest  part  of  creation.  I  understand  that  the  necessary 
addition  to  the  small  library  of  books  being  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive  to  make,  the  ladies  have  generally  resolved  to  hold  a 
fancy  bazaar,  and  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  this  admirable 
purpose;  and  I  learn  with  no  less  pleasure  that  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  in  a  graceful  and  womanly  sense  of  the  excellence 
of  this  design,  has  consented  that  the  bazaar  shall  be  held 
under  her  royal  patronage.  I  can  only  say,  that  if  you  do 
not  find  something  very  noble  in  your  books  after  this,  you 
are  much  duller  students  than  I  take  you  to  be.  The  ladies — 
the  single  ladies,  at  least — however  disinterested  I  know  they 
are  by  sex  and  nature,  will,  I  hope,  resolve  to  have  some  of 
the  advantages  of  these  books,  by  never  marrying  any  but 
members  of  the  Athenaeum.  It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be 
the  pleasantest  library  in  the  world. 

Hazlitt  says,  in  speaking  of  some  of  the  graceful  fancies  of 
some  familiar  writer  of  fiction,  ‘How  long  since  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  these  characters;  what  old-fashioned  friends 
they  seem ;  and  yet  I  am  not  tired  of  them  like  so  many  other 
friends,  nor  they  of  me.5  In  this  case  the  books  will  not  only 
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possess  all  the  attractions  of  their  old  friendships  and  charms, 
but  also  the  manifold — I  may  say  womanfold — associations 
connected  with  their  donors.  I  can  imagine  how,  in  fact, 
from  these  fanciful  associations,  some  fair  Glasgow  widow 
may  be  taken  for  the  remoter  one  whom  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  could  not  forget;  I  can  imagine  how  Sophia’s  muff  may 
be  seen  and  loved,  but  not  by  Tom  Jones,  going  down  the 
High  Street  on  any  winter  day ;  or  I  can  imagine  the  student 
finding  in  every  fair  form  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Athenceum,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  history 
of  Europe  without  the  consent  of  Sheriff  Alison.  I  can  im¬ 
agine,  in  short,  how  through  all  the  facts  and  fictions  of 
this  library,  these  ladies  will  be  always  active,  and  that 

‘Age  will  not  wither  them,  nor  custom  stale 
Their  infinite  variety/ 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  moral,  delightful,  and  happy  chance, 
that  this  meeting  has  been  held  at  this  genial  season  of  the 
year,  when  a  new  time  is,  as  it  were,  opening  before  us,  and 
when  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  that  divine  and  blessed  Teacher, 
who  took  the  highest  knowledge  into  the  humblest  places,  and 
whose  great  system  comprehended  all  mankind.  I  hail  it  as 
a  most  auspicious  omen,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  many 
scattered  friends  and  families  are  re-assembled,  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  institution  to  be  calling  men  together  from  all 
quarters,  with  a  brotherly  view  to  the  general  good,  and  a 
view  to  the  general  improvement ;  as  I  consider  that  such 
designs  are  practically  worthy  of  the  faith  we  hold,  and  a 
practical  remembrance  of  the  words,  ‘On  earth  peace,  and 
good  will  toward  men.5  I  hope  that  every  year  which  dawns 
on  your  Institution,  will  find  it  richer  in  its  means  of  useful¬ 
ness,  and  greyer-headed  in  the  honour  and  respect  it  has 
gained.  It  can  hardly  speak  for  itself  more  appropriately 
than  in  the  words  of  an  English  writer,  when  contemplating 
the  English  emblem  of  this  period  of  the  year,  the  holly- 
tree  : — 

[Mr.  Dickens  concluded  by  quoting  the  last  three  stanzas  of 
Southey’s  poem,  ‘The  Holly  Tree.’] 
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[In  acknowledging  a  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  Sir  Archibald 
(then  Mr.)  Alison,  Mr.  Dickens  said:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  no  stranger — and  I  say  it 
with  the  deepest  gratitude — to  the  warmth  of  Scottish  hearts ; 
but  the  warmth  of  your  present  welcome  almost  deprives 
me  of  any  hope  of  acknowledging  it.  I  will  not  detain  you 
any  longer  at  this  late  hour;  let  it  suffice  to  assure  you,  that 
for  taking  the  part  with  which  I  have  been  honoured  in  this 
festival,  I  have  been  repaid  a  thousandfold  by  your  abundant 
kindness,  and  by  the  unspeakable  gratification  it  has  afforded 
me.  I  hope  that,  before  many  years  are  past,  we  may  have 
another  meeting  in  public,  when  we  shall  rejoice  at  the  im¬ 
mense  progress  your  institution  will  have  made  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  and  look  back  upon  this  night  with  new  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  I  shall  now,  in  conclusion,  repeat  most  heart¬ 
ily  and  fervently  the  quotation  of  Dr.  Ewing,  the  late  provost 
of  Glasgow,  which  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  himself  ‘a  Glasgow 
body,’  observed  was  ‘elegantly  putten  round  the  town’s  arms.’ 


XII 

London,  February  6,  1850 

[At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Freemasons’  Hall  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  Public  Health  of  the  Metropolis,  the 
Bishop  of  London  presiding,  Mr.  Dickens  in  seconding  the 
third  resolution  of  the  meeting  regarding  the  necessity  of 
efficient  sanitary  precautions  against  disease  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  speech:] 

That  the  object  was  to  bring  the  metropolis  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  most  absurdly  and 
monstrously  excluded  from  its  operation.  The  object  was 
to  diminish  an  amount  of  suffering  and  waste  of  life  which 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  a  heathen  land,  to  atone  for  long 
years  of  neglect,  of  which  they  had  all,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  been  guilty,  and  to  redress  a  most  grievous  and  cruel 
injustice.  It  was  a  common  figure  of  speech,  whenever  any- 
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thing  important  was  left  out  of  any  great  scheme,  to  say  it 
was  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left 
out ;  but  the  existence  of  a  Public  Health  Act,  with  the 
metropolis  excluded  from  its  operation,  suggested  to  him 
something  even  more  sad,  and  that  was  a  representation  of 
the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  with  nothing  in  it  but  the  gravedig¬ 
ger.  This  was  a  state  of  things  which  must  not  last.  Every 
year  more  than  13,000  unfortunate  persons  died  unnaturally 
and  prematurely  around  us.1  Infancy  was  made  stunted, 
ugly,  and  full  of  pain — maturity  made  old — and  old  age 
imbecile ;  and  pauperism  made  hopeless  every  day.  They 
claimed  for  the  metropolis  of  a  Christian  country  that  this 
should  be  remedied,  and  that  the  capital  should  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  humanity  and  justice  to  the  whole  empire.  Of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  London  at  present,  he  believed  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  speak  too  ill.  He  knew  of  many 
places  in  it  unsurpassed  in  the  accumulated  horrors  of  their 
long  neglect  by  the  dirtiest  old  spots  in  the  dirtiest  old 
towns,  under  the  worst  old  governments  in  Europe.  Among 
persons  living  in  such  a  state  of  civilised  society  as  that  in 
which  they  lived,  there  must  be  contrasts  of  rank  and  in¬ 
telligence,  and  greater  contrasts  in  reference  to  wealth  and 
comfort;  but  he  believed  that  no  greater  contrasts  between 
wealth  and  poverty  existed  in  any  part  of  the  world  than 
in  this  metropolis.  The  principal  objectors  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  proposed  were  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  owners  of  small  tenements,  men  who  pushed 
themselves  to  the  front  of  boards  of  guardians  and  parish 
vestries,  and  were  clamorous  about  the  rating  of  their 
property;  the  other  class  was  composed  of  gentlemen  more 
independent  and  less  selfish,  who  had  a  very  weak  leaning 
to  the  words  self-government.  The  first  class  generally 
proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  compulsory  im¬ 
provement  of  their  property,  when  exceedingly  defective, 
would  be  very  expensive.  This  was  a  great  mistake,  for 
nothing  was  cheaper  than  good  sanitary  improvement,  as 
had  been  shown  in  the  case  of  ‘Jacob’s  Island,’  which  he  had 

i  Taking  the  last  four  years,  more  than  15,000  persons  have  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  died  prematurely  in  the  metropolis,  i.e.  the  mortality  has  exceeded 
2  per  cent,  of  the  population  (corrected  for  increase)  by  that  amount. 
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described  in  a  work  of  fiction,  and  where  the  improvements 
could  be  made  at  a  cost  of  less  than  the  price  of  a  pint  of 
porter,  or  two  glasses  of  gin  a  week,  to  each  inhabitant. 
With  regard  to  the  principle  of  self-government  and  that 
what  was  done  in  the  next  parish  was  no  business  of  theirs, 
he  should  begin  to  think  there  was  something  in  it  when  he 
found  any  court  or  street  able  to  keep  its  diseases  within 
its  own  bounds,  or  any  parish  able  to  make  out  the  bounds 
of  its  own  diseases,  keeping  exclusively  to  itself  its  own 
fever,  smallpox,  consumption,  and  pestilence,  just  as  it  main¬ 
tained  its  own  beadles  and  its  fire-engines.  Until  that  time 
arrived,  and  so  long  as  he  breathed  the  same  air,  lived  upon 
the  same  soil,  and  under  the  same  sun,  he  should  consider 
the  health  and  sickness  of  that  parish  as  being  most 
decidedly  his  business,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  force  it 
to  be  cleanly,  and  would  place  it  under  the  control  of  a 
general  board  for  the  general  good.  The  right  reverend 
chairman  had  referred  to  the  charge  made  by  thoughtless 
and  inconsiderate  people,  that  the  poor  liked  to  be  dirty  and 
to  lead  degraded  lives.  If  this  charge  were  true,  it  would 
only  present  another  proof  that  we  were  living  in  a  most 
unnatural  state  of  society;  but  it  was  no  more  true  than  it 
was  true  that  when  they  first  had  baths  they  would  not 
bathe,  and  when  they  first  had  washhouses  they  would  not 
wash.  We  could  not  expect  ‘to  gather  grapes  from  thorns 
or  figs  from  thistles.’  We  could  not  be  surprised  if  the  poor 
did  not  very  highly  estimate  the  decencies  of  life  when  they 
had  no  opportunity  of  being  made  acquainted  with  them. 
The  main  wonder  in  connection  with  the  poor  was,  that  they 
did  so  soon  esteem  that  which  was  really  for  their  good, 
when  they  had  any  fair  experience  of  it.  No  one  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  poor  could  fail  to  be  deeply  affected 
by  their  patience  and  their  sympathy  with  one  another — 
by  the  beautiful  alacrity  with  which  they  helped  each  other 
in  toil,  in  the  day  of  suffering,  and  in  the  hour  of  death. 
It  hardly  ever  happened  that  any  case  of  extreme  protracted 
destitution  found  its  way  into  the  public  prints,  without  our 
reading  at  the  same  time  of  some  ragged  Samaritan  sharing 
his  last  loaf,  or  spending  his  last  penny  to  relieve  the  poor 
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miserable  in  the  room  upstairs,  or  in  the  cellar  underground. 
It  was  to  develop  in  these  people  the  virtue  which  nothing 
could  eradicate,  to  raise  them  in  the  social  scale  as  they 
should  be  raised,  to  lift  them  from  a  condition  into  which 
they  did  not  allow  their  beasts  to  sink,  and  to  cleanse  the 
foul  air  for  the  passage  of  Christianity  and  education 
throughout  the  land  that  the  meeting  was  assembled.  He 
could  not  lay  it  to  his  heart,  nor  could  he  flatter  any  of 
those  present  writh  the  idea,  that  they  were  met  to  praise 
themselves,  for  they  could  claim  little  merit  for  each  other  in 
such  a  cause.  The  object  of  their  assembling,  as  he  regarded 
it,  was  simply  to  help  to  set  that  right  which  was  very  wrong 
before  God  and  before  man. 


XIII 

MACREADY 
London,  March  1,  1851 

[On  the  evening  of  the  above  day  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
Mr.  Macready  entertained  him  at  a  public  dinner.  Up¬ 
wards  of  six  hundred  gentlemen  assembled  to  do  honour  to 
the  great  actor  on  his  retirement  from  the  stage.  Sir  E. 
B.  Lytton  took  the  chair.  Among  the  other  speakers  were 
Baron  Bunsen,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Mr.  Thackeray,  Mr. 
John  Forster,  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, 
who  proposed  ‘The  Health  of  the  Chairman’  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:] 

Gentlemen, — After  all  you  have  already  heard,  and  so 
rapturously  received,  I  assure  you  that  not  even  the  warmth 
of  your  kind  welcome  would  embolden  me  to  hope  to  interest 
you  if  I  had  not  full  confidence  in  the  subject  I  have  to 
offer  to  your  notice.  But  my  reliance  on  the  strength  of 
this  appeal  to  you  is  so  strong  that  I  am  rather  encouraged 
than  daunted  by  the  brightness  of  the  track  on  which  I  have 
to  throw  my  little  shadow. 

Gentlemen,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  are  three  great 
requisites  essential  to  the  perfect  realisation  of  a  scene  so 
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unusual  and  so  splendid  as  that  in  which  we  are  now  as¬ 
sembled.  The  first,  and  I  must  say  very  difficult  requisite, 
is  a  man  possessing1  the  strong  hold  in  the  general  remem¬ 
brance,  the  indisputable  claim  on  the  general  regard  and 
esteem,  which  is  possessed  by  my  dear  and  much  valued  friend 
our  guest.  The  second  requisite  is  the  presence  of  a  body 
of  entertainers — a  great  multitude  of  hosts  so  cheerful  and 
good-humoured  (under,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  personal 
inconvenience) — so  warm-hearted  and  so  nobly  in  earnest,  as 
those  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of  addressing.  The  third, 
and  certainly  not  the  least  of  these  requisites,  is  a  president 
who,  less  by  his  social  position,  which  he  may  claim  by  in¬ 
heritance,  or  by  fortune,  which  may  have  been  adventitiously 
won,  and  may  be  again  accidentally  lost,  than  by  his  com¬ 
prehensive  genius,  shall  fitly  represent  the  best  part  of  him  to 
whom  honour  is  done,  and  the  best  part  of  those  who  unite 
in  the  doing  of  it.  Such  a  president  I  think  we  have  found 
in  our  chairman  of  to-night,  and  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
our  chairman’s  health  is  the  toast  I  have  to  propose  to  you. 

Many  of  those  who  now  hear  me  were  present,  I  daresay, 
at  that  memorable  scene  on  Wednesday  night  last,1  wrhen 
the  great  vision  which  had  been  a  delight  and  a  lesson — very 
often,  I  daresay,  a  support  and  a  comfort  to  you,  which  had 
for  many  years  improved  and  charmed  us,  and  to  which  wre 
had  looked  for  an  elevated  relief  from  the  labours  of  our 
lives — faded  from  our  sight  for  ever.  I  will  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  our  guest  may  or  may  not  have  looked  back¬ 
ward,  through  rather  too  long  a  period  for  us,  to  some  re¬ 
mote  and  distant  time  when  he  might  possibly  bear  some  far- 
off  likeness  to  a  certain  Spanish  archbishop  whom  Gil  Bias 
once  served.  Nor  will  I  stop  to  inquire  whether  it  was  a 
reasonable  disposition  in  the  audience  of  Wednesday  to  seize 
upon  the  words — 

‘And  I  have  bought 

Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 

Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 

Not  cast  aside  so  soon — ’  2 

1  February  26,  1851.  Mr.  Mac  ready’s  Farewell  Benefit  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  on  which  occasion  he  played  the  part  of  Macbeth. — Ed. 

2  Macbeth,  Act.  i.  Sc,  7, 
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but  I  will  venture  to  intimate  to  those  whom  I  am  address¬ 
ing  how  in  my  mind  I  mainly  connect  that  occasion  with  the 
present.  When  I  looked  round  on  the  vast  assemblage,  and 
observed  the  huge  pit  hushed  into  stillness  on  the  rising  of 
the  curtain,  and  that  mighty  surging  gallery,  where  men  in 
their  shirt-sleeves  had  been  striking  out  their  arms  like  strong 
swimmers — when  I  saw  that  boisterous  human  flood  become 
still  water  in  a  moment,  and  remain  so  from  the  opening 
to  the  end  of  the  play,  it  suggested  to  me  something  besides 
the  trustworthiness  of  an  English  crowd,  and  the  delusion 
under  which  those  labour  who  are  apt  to  disparage  and 
malign  it:  it  suggested  to  me  that  in  meeting  here  to-night 
we  undertook  to  represent  something  of  the  all-pervading 
feeling  of  that  crowd,  through  all  its  intermediate  degrees-, 
from  the  full-dressed  lady,  with  her  diamonds  sparkling  upon 
her  breast  in  the  proscenium-box,  to  the  half-undressed  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  bides  his  time  to  take  some  refreshment  in  the 
back  row  of  the  gallery.  And  I  consider,  gentlemen,  that 
no  one  who  could  possibly  be  placed  in  this  chair  could  so 
well  head  that  comprehensive  representation,  and  could  so 
well  give  the  crowning  grace  to  our  festivities,  as  one  whose 
comprehensive  genius  has  in  his  various  works  embraced 
them  all,  and  wTho  has,  in  his  dramatic  genius,  enchanted  and 
enthralled  them  all  at  once. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  me  here  to  recall,  after  what  you 
have  heard  this  night,  what  I  have  seen  and  known  in  the 
bygone  times  of  Mr.  Macready’s  management,  of  the  strong 
friendship  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  for  him,  of  the  association 
of  his  pen  with  his  earliest  successes,  or  of  Mr.  Macready’s 
zealous  and  untiring  services ;  but  it  may  be  permitted  me 
to  say  what,  in  any  public  mention  of  him  I  can  never 
repress,  that  in  the  path  we  both  tread  I  have  uniformly 
found  him  from  the  first  the  most  generous  of  men;  quick 
to  encourage,  slow  to  disparage,  ever  anxious  to  assert  the 
order  of  which  he  is  so  great  an  ornament;  never  con¬ 
descending  to  shuffle  it  off,  and  leave  it  outside  state  rooms, 
as  a  Mussulman  might  leave  his  slippers  outside  a  mosque. 

There  is  a  popular  prejudice,  a  kind  of  superstition  to 
the  effect  that  authors  are  not  a  particularly  united  body, 
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that  they  are  not  invariably  and  inseparably  attached  to 
each  other.  I  am  afraid  I  must  concede  half  a  grain  or  so 
of  truth  to  that  superstition ;  but  this  I  know,  that  there 
can  hardly  be — that  there  hardly  can  have  been — among  the 
followers  of  literature,  a  man  of  more  high  standing 
farther  above  these  little  grudging  jealousies,  which  do 
sometimes  disparage  its  brightness,  than  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton. 

And  I  have  the  strongest  reason  just  at  present  to  bear 
my  testimony  to  his  great  consideration  for  those  evils  which 
are  sometimes  unfortunately  attendant  upon  it,  though  not 
on  him.  For,  in  conjunction  with  some  other  gentlemen 
now  present,  I  have  just  embarked  in  a  design  with  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton,  to  smooth  the  rugged  way  of  young 
labourers,  both  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  to  soften, 
but  by  no  eleemosynary  means,  the  declining  years  of 
meritorious  age.  And  if  that  project  prosper  as  I  hope  it 
will,  and  as  I  know  it  ought,  it  will  one  day  be  an  honour 
to  England  where  there  is  now  a  reproach ;  originating  in 
his  sympathies,  being  brought  into  operation  by  his  activity, 
and  endowed  from  its  very  cradle  by  his  generosity.  There 
are  many  among  you  who  will  have  each  his  own  favourite 
reason  for  drinking  our  chairman’s  health,  resting  his 
claim  probably  upon  some  of  his'  diversified  successes.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  your  reading,  some  of  you  will  con¬ 
nect  him  with  prose,  others  will  connect  him  with  poetry. 
One  will  connect  him  with  comedy,  and  another  with  the 
romantic  passions  of  the  stage,  and  his  assertion  of  worthy 
ambition  and  earnest  struggle  against 

‘Those  twin  gaolers  of  the  human  heart, 

Low  birth  and  iron  fortune.’ 

Again,  another’s  taste  will  lead  him  to  the  contemplation  of 
Rienzi  and  the  streets  of  Rome ;  another’s  to  the  rebuilt  and 
repeopled  streets  of  Pompeii ;  another’s  to  the  touching 
history  of  the  fireside  where  the  Caxton  family  learned  how 
to  discipline  their  natures  and  tame  their  wild  hopes  down. 
But,  however  various  their  feelings  and  reasons  may  be,  I 
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am  sure  that  with  one  accord  each  will  help  the  other,  and 
all  will  swell  the  greeting,  with  which  I  shall  now  propose 
to  you  ‘The  Health  of  our  Chairman,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton.’ 


XIV 

London,  April  14,  1851 

[The  Sixth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  General  Theatrical  Fund  was 
held  at  the  London  Tavern  on  the  above  date.  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  giving  the  toast  of  the 
evening  said:] 

I  have  so  often  had  the  satisfaction  of  bearing  my  testi¬ 
mony,  in  this  place,  to  the  usefulness  of  the  excellent  Insti¬ 
tution  in  whose  behalf  we  are  assembled,  that  I  should  be 
really  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  of  having  now  nothing 
to  say  in  proposing  the  toast  you  all  anticipate,  if  I  were 
not  well  assured  that  there  is  really  nothing  which  needs  be 
said.  I  have  to  appeal  to  you  on  the  old  grounds,  and  no 
ingenuity  of  mine  could  render  those  grounds  of  greater 
weight  than  they  have  hitherto  successfully  proved  to  you. 

Although  the  General  Theatrical  Fund  Association,  un¬ 
like  many  other  public  societies  and  endowments,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  no  building,  whether  of  stone,  or  brick,  or  glass, 
like  that  astonishing  evidence  of  the  skill  and  energy  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Paxton,  which  all  the  world  is  now  called  upon 
to  admire,  and  the  great  merit  of  which,  as  you  learn  from 
the  best  authorities,  is,  that  it  ought  to  have  fallen  down 
long  before  it  was  built,  and  yet  that  it  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  doing  so — although,  I  say,  this  Association 
possesses  no  architectural  home,  it  is  nevertheless  as  plain 
a  fact,  rests  on  as  solid  a  foundation,  and  carries  as  erect  a 
front,  as  any  building  in  the  world.  And  the  best  and  the 
utmost  that  its  exponent  and  its  advocate  can  do,  standing 
here,  is  to  point  it  out  to  those  who  gather  round  it,  and 
to  say,  ‘Judge  for  yourselves.’ 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  for  me  to  suggest  to 
that  portion  of  the  company  whose  previous  acquaintance  with 
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it  may  have  been  limited,  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  a 
theatrical  association  whose  benefits  are  confined  to  a  small 
and  exclusive  body  of  actors.  It  is  a  society  whose  claims 
are  always  preferred  in  the  name  of  the  whole  histrionic  art. 
It  is  not  a  theatrical  association  adapted  to  a  state  of 
theatrical  things  entirely  past  and  gone,  and  no  more  suited 
to  present  theatrical  requirements  than  a  string  of  pack- 
horses  would  be  suited  to  the  conveyance  of  traffic  between 
London  and  Birmingham.  It  is  not  a  rich  old  gentleman, 
with  the  gout  in  his  vitals,  brushed  and  got-up  once  a  year 
to  look  as  vigorous  as  possible,  and  brought  out  for  a  public 
airing  by  the  few  survivors  of  a  large  family  of  nephews 
and  nieces,  who  afterwards  double-lock  the  street-door  upon 
the  poor  relations.  It  is  not  a  theatrical  association  which 
insists  that  no  actor  can  share  its  bounty  who  has  not  walked 
so  many  years  on  those  boards  where  the  English  tongue  is 
never  heard — between  the  little  bars  of  music  in  an  aviary 
of  singing  birds,  to  which  the  unwieldy  Swan  of  Avon  is 
never  admitted — that  bounty  which  was  gathered  in  the 
name  and  for  the  elevation  of  an  all-embracing  art. 

No,  if  there  be  such  things,  this  thing  is  not  of  that  kind. 
This  is  a  theatrical  association,  expressly  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  to  the  means  of  the  whole  theatrical  profession 
all  over  England.  It  is  a  society  in  which  the  word  ex¬ 
clusiveness  is  wholly  unknown.  It  is  a  society  which  in¬ 
cludes  every  actor,  whether  he  be  Benedict  or  Hamlet,  or 
the  Ghost,  or  the  Bandit,  or  the  court-physician,  or,  in  the 
one  person,  the  whole  King’s  army.  He  may  do  the  ‘light 
business,’  or  the  ‘heavy,’  or  the  comic,  or  the  eccentric.  He 
may  be  the  captain  who  courts  the  young  lady,  whose  uncle 
still  unaccountably  persists  in  dressing  himself  in  a  costume 
one  hundred  years  older  than  his  time.  Or  he  may  be  the 
young  lady’s  brother  in  the  white  gloves  and  inexpressibles, 
whose  duty  in  the  family  appears  to  be  to  listen  to  the 
female  members  of  it  whenever  they  sing,  and  to  shake  hands 
with  everybody  between  all  the  verses.  Or  he  may  be  the 
baron  who  gives  the  fete,  and  who  sits  uneasily  on  the  sofa 
under  a  canopy  with  the  baroness  while  the  fete  is  going 
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on.  Or  he  may  be  the  gentleman  who  issues  out  of  the 
stage  to  swell  the  drinking  chorus,  and  who,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  always  turns  his  glass  upside  down  before  he  begins 
to  drink  out  of  it.  Or  he  may  be  the  clown  who  takes  away 
the  doorstep  of  the  house  where  the  evening  party  is  going 
on.  Or  he  may  be  the  gentleman  who  issues  out  of  the 
house  on  the  false  alarm,  and  is  precipitated  into  the  area. 
Or,  to  come  to  the  actresses,  she  may  be  the  fairy  who  re¬ 
sides  for  ever  in  a  revolving  star  with  an  occasional  visit  to 
a  bower  or  a  palace.  Or  the  actor  may  be  the  armed  head 
of  the  witch’s  cauldron ;  or  even  that  extraordinary  witch, 
concerning  whom  I  have  observed  in  country  places,  that  he 
is  much  less  like  the  notion  formed  from  the  description  of 
Hopkins  than  the  Malcolm  or  Donalbain  of  the  previous 
scenes.  This  society,  in  short,  says,  ‘Be  you  what  you  may, 
be  you  actor  or  actress,  be  your  path  in  your  profession 
never  so  high,  or  never  so  low,  never  so  haughty,  or  never 
so  humble,  we  offer  you  the  means  of  doing  good  to  your¬ 
selves,  and  of  doing  good  to  your  brethren.’ 

This  society  is  essentially  a  provident  institution,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  a  class  of  men  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests, 
and  giving  a  continuous  security  only  in  return  for  a  con¬ 
tinuous  sacrifice  and  effort.  The  actor  by  the  means  of 
this  society  obtains  his  own  right,  to  no  man’s  wrong ;  and 
when,  in  old  age,  or  in  disastrous  times,  he  makes  his  claim 
on  the  institution,  he  is  enabled  to  say,  ‘I  am  neither  a  beg¬ 
gar,  nor  a  suppliant.  I  am  but  reaping  what  I  sowed  long 
ago.’  And  therefore  it  is  that  I  cannot  hold  out  to  you  that 
in  assisting  this  fund  you  are  doing  an  act  of  charity  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  that  phrase.  Of  all  the  abuses 
of  that  much  abused  term,  none  have  more  raised  my  indig¬ 
nation  than  what  I  have  heard  in  this  room  in  past  times,  in 
reference  to  this  institution.  I  say,  if  you  help  this  institu¬ 
tion  you  will  be  helping  the  wagoner  who  has  resolutely 
put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  who  has  not  stuck 
idle  in  the  mud.  In  giving  this  aid  you  will  be  doing  an 
act  of  justice,  and  you  will  be  performing  an  act  of  grati¬ 
tude;  and  this  is  what  I  solicit  from  you;  but  I  will  not  so 
far  wrong  those  who  are  struggling  manfully  for  their  own 
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independence  as  to  pretend  to  entreat  from  you  an  act  of 
charity. 

I  have  used  the  word  gratitude ;  and  let  any  man  ask  his 
own  heart,  and  confess  if  he  have  not  some  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgments  for  the  actor’s  art?  Not  peculiarly  because  it  is 
a  profession  often  pursued,  and  as  it  were  marked,  by 
poverty  and  misfortune — for  other  callings,  God  knows, 
have  their  distresses — nor  because  the  actor  has  sometimes 
to  come  from  scenes  of  sickness,  of  suffering,  ay,  even  of 
death  itself,  to  play  his  part  before  us — for  all  of  us,  in 
our  spheres,  have  as  often  to  do  violence  to  our  feelings  and 
to  hide  our  hearts  in  fighting  this  great  battle  of  life,  and 
in  discharging  our  duties  and  responsibilities.  But  the  art. 
of  the  actor  excites  reflections,  sombre  or  grotesque,  awful 
or  humorous,  which  we  are  all  familiar  with.  If  any  man 
were  to  tell  me  that  he  denied  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
stage,  I  would  simply  put  to  him  one  question — whether  he 
remembered  his  first  play? 

If  you,  gentlemen,  will  but  carry  back  your  recollection 
to  that  great  night,  and  call  to  mind  the  bright  and  harm¬ 
less  world  wdiich  then  opened  to  your  view,  we  shall,  I  think, 
hear  favourably  of  the  effect  upon  your  liberality  on  this 
occasion  from  our  Secretary. 

This  is  the  sixth  year  of  meetings  of  this  kind — the  sixth 
time  we  have  had  this  fine  child  down  after  dinner.  His 
nurse,  a  very  worthy  person  of  the  name  of  Buckstone,  who 
has  an  excellent  character  from  several  places,  will  presently 
report  to  you  that  his  chest  is  perfectly  sound,  and  that  his 
general  health  is  in  the  most  thriving  condition.  Long  may 
it  be  so ;  long  may  it  thrive  and  grow ;  long  may  we  meet 
(it  is  my  sincere  wish)  to  exchange  our  congratulations  on 
its  prosperity ;  and  longer  than  the  line  of  Banquo  may  be 
that  line  of  figures  which,  as  its  patriotic  share  in  the 
national  debt,  a  century  hence  shall  be  stated  by  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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XY 

SANITARY  REFORM 

London,  May  10,  1851 

[The  members  and  friends  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Asso¬ 
ciation  dined  together  on  the  above  evening  at  Gore  House, 
Kensington.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  occupied  the  chair.  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  was  present,  and  in  proposing  ‘The  Board 
of  Health/  made  the  following  speech:] 

There  are  very  few  words  for  me  to  say  upon  the  needful¬ 
ness  of  sanitary  reform,  or  the  consequent  usefulness  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  That  no  man  can  estimate  the  amount  of 
mischief  grown  in  dirt, — that  no  man  can  say  the  evil  stops 
here  or  stops  there,  either  in  its  moral  or  physical  effects, 
or  can  deny  that  it  begins  in  the  cradle  and  is  not  at  rest 
in  the  miserable  grave,  is  as  certain  as  it  is  that  the  air 
from  Gin  Lane  will  be  carried  by  an  easterly  wind  into 
Mayfair,  or  that  the  furious  pestilence  raging  in  St.  Giles’s 
no  mortal  list  of  lady  patronesses  can  keep  out  of  Almack’s. 
Fifteen  years  ago  some  of  the  valuable  reports  of  Mr. 
Chadwick  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  strengthening  and 
much  enlarging  my  knowledge,  made  me  earnest  in  this  cause 
in  my  own  sphere ;  and  I  can  honestly  declare  that  the  use 
I  have  since  that  time  made  of  my  eyes  and  nose  have  only 
strengthened  the  conviction  that  certain  sanitary  reforms  ■ 
must  precede  all  other  social  remedies,  and  that  neither  educa¬ 
tion  nor  religion  can  do  anything  useful  until  the  way  has 
been  paved  for  their  ministrations  by  cleanliness  and  decency. 

I  do  not  want  authority  for  this  opinion:  you  have  heard 
the  speech  of  the  right  reverend  prelate  1  this  evening — a 
speech  which  no  sanitary  reformer  can  have  heard  without 
emotion.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  send  missionaries  to  the 
miserable  man  condemned  to  work  in  a  foetid  court,  with  every 
sense  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  health  and  happiness  turned 
into  a  torment,  with  every  month  of  his  life  adding  to  the 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  (Dr.  Longley). 
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heap  of  evils  under  which  he  is  condemned  to  exist?  What 
human  sympathy  within  him  is  that  instructor  to  address? 
what  natural  old  chord  within  him  is  he  to  touch?  Is  it 
the  remembrance  of  his  children? — a  memory  of  destitution, 
of  sickness,  of  fever,  and  of  scrofula?  Is  it  his  hopes,  his 
latent  hopes  of  immortality?  He  is  so  surrounded  by  and 
embedded  in  material  filth,  'that  his  soul  cannot  rise  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  great  truths  of  religion.  Or  if  the 
case  is  that  of  a  miserable  child  bred  and  nurtured  in  some 
noisome,  loathsome  place,  and  tempted,  in  these  better  days, 
into  the  ragged  school,  what  can  a  few  hours’  teaching  effect 
against  the  ever-renewed  lesson  of  a  whole  existence?  But 
give  them  a  glimpse  of  heaven  through  a  little  of  its  light 
and  air ;  give  them  water ;  help  them  to  be  clean ;  lighten  that 
heavy  atmosphere  in  which  their  spirits  flag  and  in  which 
they  become  the  callous  things  they  are ;  take  the  body  of 
the  dead  relative  from  the  close  room  in  which  the  living 
live  with  it,  and  where  death,  being  familiar,  loses  its  awe; 
and  then  they  will  be  brought  willingly  to  hear  of 
Him  whose  thoughts  were  so  much  with  the  poor,  and  who 
had  compassion  for  all  human  suffering. 

The  toast  which  I  have  to  propose,  The  Board  of  Health, 
is  entitled  to  all  the  honour  which  can  be  conferred  upon 
it.  We  have  very  near  us,  in  Kensington,  a  transparent 
illustration  that  no  very  great  thing  can  ever  be  accomplished 
without  an  immense  amount  of  abuse  being  heaped  upon  it. 
In  connection  with  the  Board  of  Health  we  are  always  hear¬ 
ing  a  very  large  word  which  is  always  pronounced  with  a  very 
great  relish — the  word  centralisation.  Now  I  submit  that  in 
the  time  of  the  cholera  we  had  a  pretty  good  opportunity 
of  judging  between  this  so-called  centralisation  and  what 
I  may,  I  think,  call  ‘vestrylisation.’  I  daresay  the  com¬ 
pany  present  have  read  the  reports  of  the  Cholera  Board 
of  Health,  and  I  daresay  they  have  also  read  reports  of  cer¬ 
tain  vestries.  I  have  the  honour  of  belonging  to  a  con¬ 
stituency  which  elected  that  amazing  body,  the  Marylebone 
vestry,  and  I  think  that  if  the  company  present  will  look 
to  what  was  done  by  the  Board  of  Health  at  Glasgow,  and 
then  contrast  those  proceedings  with  the  wonderful  clever- 
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ness  with  which  affairs  were  managed  at  the  same  period  by 
my  vestry,  there  will  be  very  little  difficulty  in  judging  be¬ 
tween  them.  My  vestry  even  took  upon  itself  to  deny  the 
existence  ot  cholera  as  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  denial  had  little  or  no  effect  in  staying  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  We  can  now  contrast  what  centralisation  is 
as  represented  by  a  few  noisy  and  interested  gentlemen,  and 
what  centralisation  is  when  worked  out  by  a  body  combining 
business  habits,  sound  medical  and  social  knowledge,  and  an 
earnest  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  working  classes. 

Another  objection  to  the  Board  of  Health  is  conveyed  in 
a  word  not  so  large  as  the  other — ‘Delay.’  I  would  suggest, 
in  respect  to  this,  that  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  com¬ 
plain  that  a  first-rate  chronometer  didn’t  go  when  its  master 
had  not  wound  it  up.  The  Board  of  Health  may  be  ex¬ 
cellently  adapted  for  going  and  very  willing  and  anxious 
to  go,  and  yet  may  not  be  permitted  to  go  by  reason  of 
its  lawful  master  having  fallen  into  a  gentle  slumber  and 
forgotten  to  set  it  agoing.  One  of  the  speakers  this 
evening  his  referred  to  Lord  Castlereagh’s  caution  ‘not  to 
halloo  until  they  were  out  of  the  wood.’  As  regards  the 
Board  of  Trade  I  would  suggest  that  they  ought  not  to 
halloo  until  they  are  out  of  the  Woods  and  Forests.  In  that 
leafy  region  the  Board  of  Health  suffers  all  sorts  of  delays, 
and  this  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  With  the  toast 
of  the  Board  of  Health  I  will  couple  the  name  of  a  noble 
lord  (Ashley),  of  whose  earnestness  in  works  of  benevolence 
no  man  can  doubt,  and  who  has  the  courage  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  to  face  the  cant  which  is  the  worst  and  commonest  of 
all — the  cant  about  the  cant  of  philanthropy. 
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XVI 

GARDENING 


London,  June  9,  1851 


[At  the  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent  In¬ 
stitution,  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  made  the  following 
speech:] 


I  feel  an  unbounded  and  delightful  interest  in  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  associations  of  gardening.  Probably  there  is  no 
feeling  in  the  human  mind  stronger  than  the  love  of  gar¬ 
dening.  The  prisoner  will  make  a  garden  in  his  prison,  and 
cultivate  his  solitary  flower  in  the  chink  of  a  wall.  The 
poor  mechanic  will  string  his  scarlet  bean  from  one  side  of 
his  window  to  the  other,  and  watch  it  and  tend  it  with  un¬ 
ceasing  interest.  It  is  a  holy  duty  in  foreign  countries  to 
decorate  the  graves  of  the  dead  with  flowers,  and  here,  too, 
the  resting-places  of  those  who  have  passed  away  from  us 
will  soon  be  gardens.  From  that  old  time  when  the  Lord 
walked  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  down  to 
the  day  when  a  Poet-Laureate  sang — 


‘Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heaven  above  us  bent 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent’ — 

at  all  times  and  in  all  ages  gardens  have  been  amongst  the 
objects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  mankind.  There  may  be 
a  few,  but  I  believe  they  are  but  a  few,  who  take  no  interest 
in  the  products  of  gardening,  except  perhaps  in  ‘London 
Pride,’  or  a  certain  degenerate  kind  of  ‘Stock,’  which  is  apt 
to  grow  hereabouts,  cultivated  by  a  species  of  frozen-out 
gardeners  whom  no  thaw  can  ever  penetrate :  except  these, 
the  gardener’s  art  has  contributed  to  the  delight  of  all  men 
in  their  time.  That  there  ought  to  be  a  Benevolent  Provi- 
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dent  Institution  for  gardeners  is  in  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
that  such  an  institution  ought  to  flourish  and  does  flourish 
is  still  more  so. 

I  have  risen  to  propose  to  you  the  health  of  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  great  gardener,  and  not  only  a  great  gardener  but 
a  great  man — the  growth  of  a  fine  Saxon  root  cultivated  up 
with  a  power  of  intellect  to  a  plant  that  is  at  this  time  the 
talk  of  the  civilised  world — I  allude,  of  course  to  my  friend 
the  chairman  of  the  day.  I  took  occasion  to  say  at  a  public 
assembly  hard-by,  a  month  or  two  ago,  in  speaking  of  that 
wonderful  building  Mr.  Paxton  has  designed  for  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  that  it  ought  to  have  fallen  down, 
but  that  it  refused  to  do  so.  We  wrere  told  that  the  glass 
ought  to  have  been  all  broken,  the  gutters  all  choked  up, 
and  the  building  flooded,  and  that  the  roof  and  sides  ought 
to  have  been  blowm  g,way ;  in  short,  that  everything  ought  to 
have  done  what  everything  obstinately  persisted  in  not  doing. 
Earth,  air,  fire,  and  w^ater  all  appear  to  have  conspired  to¬ 
gether  in  Mr.  Paxton’s  favour — all  have  conspired  together 
to  one  result,  which,  when  the  present  generation  is  dust, 
will  be  an  enduring  temple  to  his  honour,  and  to  the  energy, 
the  talent,  and  the  resources  of  Englishmen. 

‘But,’  said  a  gentleman  to  me  the  other  day,  ‘no  doubt 
Mr.  Paxton  is  a  great  man,  but  there  is  one  objection  to 
him  that  you  can  never  get  over,  that  is,  he  is  a  gardener.’ 
Now  that  is  our  case  to-night,  that  he  is  a  gardener,  and 
we  are  extremely  proud  of  it.  This  is  a  great  age,  with  all 
its  faults,  when  a  man  by  the  power  of  his  own  genius  and 
good  sense  can  scale  such  a  daring  height  as  Mr.  Paxton 
has  reached,  and  composedly  place  his  form  on  the  top. 
This  is  a  great  age,  when  a  man  impressed  with  a  useful  idea 
can  carry  out  his  project  wdthout  being  imprisoned,  or 
thumb-screwred,  or  persecuted  in  any  form.  I  can  well  un¬ 
derstand  that  you,  to  whom  the  genius,  the  intelligence,  the 
industry,  and  the  achievements  of  our  friend  are  well  knowm, 
should  be  anxious  to  do  him  honour  by  placing  him  in  the 
position  he  occupies  to-night;  and  I  assure  you,  you  have 
conferred  great  gratification  on  one  of  his  friends,  in  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  have  the  opportunity  of  proposing  his  health, 
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which  that  friend  now  does  most  cordially  and  with  all  the 
honours. 


XVII  • 

GARDENERS  AND  GARDENING 

London,  June  14,  1852 

[The  Ninth  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent 
Institution  was  held  on  the  above  date  at  the  London  Tav¬ 
ern.  The  company  numbered  more  than  150.  The  dessert 
was  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  an  admirable  effect  was 
produced  by  a  profuse  display  of  natural  flowers  upon  the 
tables  and  in  the  decoration  of  the  room.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  who,  in  proposing  the  toast 
of  the  evening,  spoke  as  follows:] 

For  three  times  three  years  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent  In¬ 
stitution  has  been  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  meetings 
such  as  this,  and  by  three  times  three  cheers  we  will  urge  it 
onward  in  its  prosperous  career.  [ The  cheers  were  warmly 
given.  ] 

Occupying  the  post  I  now  do,  I  feel  something  like  a 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  with  nobody  on  the  other  side;  but 
even  if  I  had  been  placed  in  that  position  ninety  times  nine, 
it  would  still  be  my  duty  to  state  a  few  facts  from  the  very 
short  brief  with  which  I  have  been  provided. 

This  Institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1838.  During 
the  first  five  years  of  its  existence,  it  was  not  particularly 
robust,  and  seemed  to  have  been  placed  in  rather  a  shaded 
position,  receiving  somewhat  more  than  its  needful  allow¬ 
ance  of  cold  water.  In  1843  it  was  removed  into  a  more 
favourable  position,  and  grafted  on  a  nobler  stock,  and  it 
has  now  borne  fruit,  and  become  such  a  vigorous  tree  that 
at  present  thirty-five  old  people  daily  sit  within  the  shelter 
of  its  branches,  and  all  the  pensioners  upon  the  list  have 
been  veritable  gardeners,  or  the  wives  of  gardeners.  It  is 
managed  by  gardeners,  and  it  has  upon  its  books  the  ex¬ 
cellent  rule  that  any  gardener  who  has  subscribed  to  it  fox' 
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fifteen  years,  and  conformed  to  the  rules,  may,  if  he  will, 
be  placed  upon  the  pensioners’  list  without  election,  without 
canvass,  without  solicitation,  and  as  his  independent  right. 
I  lay  very  great  stress  upon  that  honourable  characteristic 
of  the  charity,  because  the  main  principle  of  any  such  insti¬ 
tution  should  be  to  help  those  who  help  themselves.  That 
the  Society’s  pensioners  do  not  become  such  so  long  as  they 
are  able  to  support  themselves,  is  evinced  by  the  significant 
fact  that  the  average  age  of  those  now  upon  the  list  is 
seventy-seven ;  that  they  are  not  wasteful  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  whole  sum  expended  on  their  relief  is  but  £500 
a  year;  that  the  Institution  does  not  restrict  itself  to  any 
narrow  confines,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  pen¬ 
sioners  come  from  all  parts  of  England,  whilst  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid  from  the  annual  income  and  interest  on 
stock,  and  therefore  are  not  disproportionate  to  its  means. 

Such  is  the  Institution  which  appeals  to  you  through  me, 
as  a  most  unworthy  advocate,  for  sympathy  and  support, 
an  Institution  which  has  for  its  President  a  nobleman  1  whose 
whole  possessions  are  remarkable 'for  taste  and  beauty,  and 
whose  gardener’s  laurels  are  famous  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  list  of  its  vice-presidents  there  are  the  names  of  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  great  influence  and  station,  and 
I  have  been  struck  in  glancing  through  the  list  of  its  sup¬ 
porters,  with  the  sums  written  against  the  names  of  the 
numerous  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  therein  comprised.  I 
hope  the  day  will  come  when  every  gardener  in  England  will 
be  a  member  of  the  charity. 

The  gardener  particularly  needs  such  a  provision  as  this 
Institution  affords.  His  gains  are  not  great;  he  knows  gold 
and  silver  more  as  being  of  the  colour  of  fruits  and  flowers 
than  by  its  presence  in  his  pockets ;  he  is  subjected  to  that  kind 
of  labour  which  renders  him  peculiarly  liable  to  infirmity ; 
and  when  old  age  comes  upon  him,  the  gardener  is  of  all  men 
perhaps  best  able  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  such  an  insti¬ 
tution. 

To  all  indeed,  present  and  absent,  who  are  descended  from 
the  first 

‘gardener  Adam  and  his  wife/ 
i  The  Duke  of  Devonsnire. 
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the  benefits  of  such  a  society  are  obvious.  In  the  culture  of 
flowers  there  cannot,  by  their  very  nature,  be  anything  soli¬ 
tary  or  exclusive.  The  wind  that  blows  over  the  cottager’s 
porch,  sweeps  also  over  the  grounds  of  the  nobleman ;  and  as 
the  rain  descends  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  so  it  com¬ 
municates  to  all  gardeners,  both  rich  and  poor,  an  inter¬ 
change  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment;  and  the  gardener  of  the 
rich  man,  in  developing  and  enhancing  a  fruitful  flavour  or  a 
delightful  scent,  is,  in  some  sort,  the  gardener  of  everybody 
else. 

The  love  of  gardening  is  associated  with  all  conditions  of 
men,  and  all  periods  of  time.  The  scholar  and  the  states¬ 
man,  men  of  peace  and  men  of  war,  have  agreed  in  all  ages 
to  delight  in  gardens.  The  most  ancient  people  of  the  earth 
had  gardens  where  there  is  now  nothing  but  solitary  heaps 
of  earth.  The  poor  man  in  crowded  cities  gardens  still  in 
jugs  and  basins  and  bottles:  in  factories  and  workshops  peo¬ 
ple  garden;  and  even  the  prisoner  is  found  gardening  in  his 
lonely  cell,  after  years  and  years  of  solitary  confinement. 
Surely,  then,  the  gardener 'who  produces  shapes  and  objects 
so  lovely  and  so  comforting,  should  have  some  hold  upon  the 
world’s  remembrance  when  he  himself  becomes  in  need  of 
comfort. 

I  will  call  upon  you  to  drink  ‘Prosperity  to  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Benevolent  Institution,’  and  I  beg  to  couple  with 
that  toast  the  name  of  its  noble  President,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  whose  worth  is  written  in  all  his  deeds,  and  who 
has  communicated  to  his  title  and  his  riches  a  lustre  which  no 
title  and  no  riches  could  confer. 

[Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Dickens  said:] 

My  office  has  compelled  me  to  burst  into  bloom  so  often 
that  I  could  wish  there  were  a  closer  parallel  between  myself 
and  the  American  aloe.  It  is  particularly  agreeable  and 
appropriate  to  know  that  the  parents  of  this  Institution  are 
to  be  found  in  the  seed  and  nursery  trade;  and  the  seed  hav¬ 
ing  yielded  such  good  fruit,  and  the  nursery  having  produced 
such  a  healthy  child,  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  propos¬ 
ing  the  health  of  the  parents  of  the  Institution. 
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[In  proposing  the  health  of  the  Treasurers,  Mr.  Dickens  said:] 

My  observation  of  the  signboards  of  this  country  has 
taught  me  that  its  conventional  gardeners  are  always  jolly, 
and  always  three  in  number.  Whether  that  conventionality 
has  reference  to  the  Three  Graces,  or  to  those  very  significant 
letters,  L.,  S.,  D.,  I  do  not  know.  Those  mystic  letters  are, 
however,  most  important,  and  no  society  can  have  officers  of 
more  importance  than  its  Treasurers,  nor  can  it  possibly  give 
them  too  much  to  do. 

XVIII 

Birmingham,  January  6,  1853 

[On  Thursday,  January  6,  1853,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Artists,  in  Temple  Row,  Birmingham,  a  large  company 
‘  assembled  to  witness  the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  to 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  consisting  of  a  silver-gilt  salver  and  a 
diamond  ring.  Mr.  Dickens  acknowledged  the  tribute,  and 
the  address  which  accompanied  it,  in  the  following  words:] 

Gentlemen, — I  feel  it  very  difficult,  I  assure  you,  to  tender 
my  acknowledgments  to  you,  and  through  you,  to  those 
many  friends  of  mine  whom  you  represent,  for  this  honour 
and  distinction  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  I  can 
most  honestly  assure  you,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  no  great 
representative  of  numbers  of  people  to  awaken  such  happi¬ 
ness  in  me  as  is  inspired  by  this  token  of  goodwill  and  re¬ 
membrance,  coming  to  me  direct  and  fresh  from  the  numbers 
themselves.  I  am  truly  sensible,  gentlemen,  that  my  friends 
who  have  united  in  this  address  are  partial  in  their  kindness, 
and  regard  what  I  have  done  with  too  great  favour.  But  I 
may  say,  with  reference  to  one  class — some  members  of 
which,  I  presume,  are  included  there — that  I  should  in  my 
own  eyes  be  very  unworthy  both  of  the  generous  gift  and 
the  generous  feeling  which  has  been  evinced,  and  this  occa¬ 
sion,  instead  of  pleasure,  would  give  me  nothing  but  pain, 
if  I  was  unable  to  assure  them,  and  those  who  are  in  front  of 
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this  assembly,  that  what  the  working  people  have  found  me 
towards  them  in  my  books,  I  am  throughout  my  life.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  whenever  I  have  tried  to  hold  up  to  admiration  their 
fortitude,  patience,  gentleness,  the  ■  reasonableness  of  their 
nature,  so  accessible  to  persuasion,  and  their  extraordinary 
goodness  one  towards  another,  I  have  done  so  because  I  have 
first  genuinely  felt  that  admiration  myself,  and  have  been 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  sentiment  which  I  sought  to 
communicate  to  others. 

Gentlemen,  I  accept  this  salver  and  this  ring  as  far  above 
all  price  to  me,  as  very  valuable  in  themselves,  and  as  beauti¬ 
ful  specimens  of  the  workmanship  of  this  town,  with  great 
emotion,  I  assure  you,  and  with  the  liveliest  gratitude.  You 
remember  something,  I  daresay,  of  the  old  romantic  stories 
of  those  charmed  rings  which  would  lose  their  brilliance  when 
their  wearer  was  in  danger,  or  would  press  his  finger  re¬ 
proachfully  when  he  was  going  to  do  wrong.  In  the  very 
improbable  event  of  my  being  in  the  least  danger  of  desert¬ 
ing  the  principles  wThich  have  won  me  these  tokens,  I  am  sure 
the  diamond  in  that  ring  would  assume  a  clouded  aspect  to' 
my  faithless  eye,  and  would,  I  know,  squeeze  a  throb  of  pain 
out  of  my  treacherous  heart.  But  I  have  not  the  least  mis¬ 
giving  on  that  point ;  and,  in  this  confident  expectation,  I 
shall  remove  my  own  old  diamond  ring  from  my  left  hand, 
and  in  future  wear  the  Birmingham  ring  on  my  right,  where 
its  grasp  will  keep  me  in  mind  of  the  good  friends  I  have 
here,  and  in  vivid  remembrance  of  this  happy  hour. 

Gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you  and  the 
Society  to  whom  these  rooms  belong,  that  the  presentation 
has  taken  place  in  an  atmosphere  so  congenial  to  me,  and  in 
an  apartment  decorated  with  so  many  beautiful  works  of 
art,  among  which  I  recognise  before  me  the  productions  of 
friends  of  mine,  whose  labours  and  triumphs  wrill  never  be 
subjects  of  indifference  to  me.  I  thank  those  gentlemen  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  of  meeting  them  here  on  an  occa¬ 
sion  w  hich  has  some  connection  w  ith  their  ow  n  proceedings ; 
and,  though  last  not  least,  I  tender  my  acknowledgments  to 
that  charming  presence,  without  which  nothing  beautiful 
can  be  complete,  and  which  is  endearingly  associated  with 
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rings  of  a  plainer  description,  and  which,  I  must  confess, 
awakens  in  my  mind  at  the  present  moment  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
gret  that  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  make  an  offer  of  these 
testimonials.  I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  to  commend  me  very 
earnestly  and  gratefully  to  our  absent  friends,  and  to  assure 
them  of  my  affectionate  and  heartfelt  respect. 

[The  company  then  adjourned  to  Dee’s  Hotel,  where  a  banquet 
took  place,  at  which  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  persons 
were  present,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  the  Royal  Academicians.  To  the  toast  of  ‘The 
Literature  of  England’  Mr.  Dickens  responded  as  follows:] 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  happy,  on  behalf  of 
many  labourers  in  that  great  field  of  literature  to  which  you 
have  pledged  the  toast,  to  thank  you  for  the  tribute  you  have 
paid  to  it.  Such  an  honour,  rendered  by  acclamation  in  such 
a  place  as  this,  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  follow  on  the  same  side 
as  the  venerable  Archdeacon  (Sandford)  who  lately  ad¬ 
dressed  you,  and  who  has  inspired  me  with  a  gratification  I 
can  never  forget — such  an  honour,  gentlemen,  rendered  here, 
seems  to  me  a  two-sided  illustration  of  the  position  that  lit¬ 
erature  holds  in  these  latter,  and,  of  course,  ‘degenerate’ 
days.  To  the  great  compact  phalanx  of  the  people,  by 
whose  industry,  perseverance,  and  intelligence,  and  their  re¬ 
sult  in  money-wealth,  such  places  as  Birmingham,  and  many 
others  like  it,  have  arisen — to  that  great  centre  of  support, 
that  comprehensive  experience,  and  that  beating  heart,  liter¬ 
ature  has  turned  happily  from  individual  patrons — 
sometimes  munificent,  often  sordid,  always  few — and  has  there 
found  at  once  its  highest  purpose,  its  natural  range  of  action, 
and  its  best  reward.  Therefore  it  is  right  also,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  not  only  that  literature  should  receive  honour  here, 
but  that  it  should  render  honour,  too,  remembering  that  if 
it  has  undoubtedly  done  good  to  Birmingham,  Birmingham 
has  undoubtedly  done  good  to  ,it.  From  the  shame  of  the 
purchased  dedication,  from  the  scurrilous  and  dirty  work 
of  Grub  street,  from  the  dependent  seat  on  sufferance  at  my 
Lord  Duke’s  table  to-day,  and  from  the  sponging-house  or 
Marshalsea  to-morrow — from  that  venality  which,  by  a  fine 
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moral  retribution,  has  degraded  statesmen  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  authors,  because  the  statesman  entertained  a  low 
belief  in  the  universality  of  corruption,  while  the  author 
yielded  only  to  the  dire  necessity  of  his  calling — from  all  such 
evils  the  people  have  set  literature  free.  And  my  creed  in 
the  exercise  of  that  profession  is,  that  literature  cannot  be  too 
faithful  to  the  people  in  return — cannot  too  ardently  advo¬ 
cate  the  cause  of  their  advancement,  happiness,  and  pros¬ 
perity.  I  have  heard  it  sometimes  said — and  what  is  worse, 
as  expressing  something  more  cold-blooded,  I  have  sometimes 
seen  it  written — that  literature  has  suffered  by  this  change, 
that  it  has  degenerated  by  being  made  cheaper.  I  have  not 
found  that  to  be  the  case:  nor  do  I  believe  that  you  have 
made  the  discovery  either.  But  let  a  good  book  in  these 
‘bad’  times  be  made  accessible, — even  upon  an  abstruse  and 
difficult  subject,  so  that  it  be  one  of  legitimate  interest  to 
mankind, — and  my  life  on  it,  it  shall  be  extensively  bought, 
read,  and  well  considered. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Because  I  believe  there  are  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  at  this  moment  many  working  men  infinitely  better 
versed  in  Shakespeare  and  in  Milton  than  the  average  of 
fine  gentlemen  in  the  days  of  bough  t-and-s  old  dedications 
and  dear  books.  I  ask  any  one  to  consider  for  himself 
who,  at  this  time,  gives  the  greatest  relative  encouragement 
to  the  dissemination  of  such  useful  publications  as  Macaulay’s 
History ,  Layard’s  Researches ,  Tennyson’s  Poems ,  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  published  Despatches ,  or  the  minutest 
truths  (if  any  truth  can  be  called  minute)  discovered  by  the 
genius  of  a  Herschel  or  a  Faraday?  It  is  with  all  these 
things  as  with  the  great  music  of  Mendelssohn,  or  a  lecture 
upon  art — if  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  one  to¬ 
morrow — by  my  distinguished  friend  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Howeve  small  the  audience,  however  con- 
*  tracted  the  circle  in  the  water  in  the  first  instance,  the  people 
are  nearer  the  wider  range  outside,  and  the  Sister  arts,  while 
they  instruct  them,  derive  a  wholesome  advantage  and  im¬ 
provement  from  their  ready  sympathy  and  cordial  response. 
I  may  instance  the  case  of  my  friend  Mr.  Ward’s  magnificent 
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picture ;  1  and  the  reception  of  that  picture  here  is  an  example 
that  it  is  not  now  the  province  of  art  in  painting  to  hold  itself 
in  monastic  seclusion,  that  it  cannot  hope  to  rest  on  a  single 
ready  sympathy  and  cordial  response.  I  may  instance  the 
case  of  my  friend  Mr.  Ward’s  magnificent  picture ;  1  and 
the  reception  of  that  picture  here  is  an  example  that  it  is 
not  now  the  province  of  art  in  painting  to  hold  itself  in 
monastic  seclusion,  that  it  cannot  hope  to  rest  on  a  single 
foundation  for  its  great  temple, — on  the  mere  classic  pose 
of  a  figure,  or  the  folds  of  a  drapery — but  that  it  must  be 
imbued  with  human  passions  and  action,  informed  with  human 
right  and  wrong,  and  being  so  informed  it  may  fearlessly 
put  itself  upon  its  trial,  like  the  criminal  of  old,  to  be  judged 
by  God  and  its  country. 

Gentlemen,  to  return  and  conclude,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  trouble  you  again.  For  this  time  I  have  only  once  again 
to  repeat  what  I  have  already  said.  As  I  begun  with  liter¬ 
ature,  I  shall  end  with  it.  I  would  simply  say  that  I  believe 
no  true  man,  with  anything  to  tell,  need  have  the  least  mis¬ 
giving,  either  for  himself  or  his  message,  before  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  hearers — always  supposing  that  he  be  not  afflicted  with 
the  coxcombical  idea  of  writing  down  to  the  popular  intelli¬ 
gence,  instead  of  writing  the  popular  intelligence  up  to  him¬ 
self,  if,  perchance,  he  be  above  it ; — and,  provided  always  that 
he  deliver  himself  plainly  of  what  is  in  him,  which  seems  to 
be  no  unreasonable  stipulation,  it  being  supposed  that  he  has 
some  dim  design  of  making  himself  understood.  On  behalf 
of  that  literature  to  which  you  have  done  so  much  honour,  I 
beg  to  thank  you  most  cordially,  and  on  my  own  behalf,  for 
the  most  flattering  reception  you  have  given  to  one  whose 
claim  is,  that  he  has  the  distinction  of  making  it  his  profes¬ 
sion. 

[Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Dickens  gave  as  a  toast,  ‘The  Edu¬ 
cational  Institutions  of  Birmingham/  in  the  following 
speech:] 

I  am  requested  to  propose-— or,  according  to  the 
i  ‘Charlotte  Corday  going  to  Execution.’ 
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hypothesis  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Owen,  I  am  in  the  temporary 
character  of  a  walking  advertisement  to  advertise  to  you — 
the  Educational  Institutions  of  Birmingham ;  an  advertise¬ 
ment  to  which  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  calling  your 
attention.  Gentlemen,  it  is  right  that  I  should,  in  so  many 
words,  mention  the  more  prominent  of  these  institutions,  not 
because  your  local  memories  require  any  prompting,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  enumeration  implies  what  has  been  done  here,  what 
you  are  doing,  and  wdiat  you  will  yet  do.  I  believe  the  first 
is  the  King  Edward’s  Grammar  School,  with  its  various 
branches*  and  prominent  among  them  is  that  most  admirable 
means  of  training  the  wives  of  working  men  to  be  good  wives 
and  working  wives,  the  prime  ornament  of  their  homes,  and 
the  cause  of  happiness  to  others — I  mean  those  excellent 
girls’  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  which,  under  the 
excellent  superintendence  of  the  principal,  I  should  most 
sincerely  desire  to  see  in  every  town  in  England.  Next,  I 
believe,  is  the  Spring  Hill  College,  a  learned  institution  be¬ 
longing  to  the  body  of  Independents,  foremost  among  whose 
professors  literature  is  proud  to  hail  Mr.  Henry  Rogers  as 
one  of  the  soundest  and  ablest  contributors  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  The  next  is  the  Queen’s  College,  which,  I  may 
say,  is  only  a  newly-born  child ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  such 
an  admirable  Doctor,  we  may  hope  to  see  it  arrive  at  a 
vigorous  maturity.  The  next  is  the  School  of  Design,  which, 
as  has  been  well  observed  by  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
is  invaluable  in  such  a  place  as  this ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  with  regard  to  which  I  had  long  ago 
occasion  to  express  my  profound  conviction  that  it  was  of 
unspeakable  importance  to  such  a  community  as  this,  when 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  present,  under  the  auspices  of  your 
excellent  representative,  Mr.  Scholefield.  This  is  the  last  of 
what  has  been  done  in  an  educational  way.  They  are  all  ad¬ 
mirable  in  their  kind ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find  that  more  is  yet 
doing.  A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  Birmingham  newspaper, 
containing  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  preliminary  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  formation  of  a  Reformatory  School  for  juvenile 
delinquents.  You  are  not  exempt  here  from  the  honour  of 
saving  these  poor,  neglected,  and  wretched  outcasts.  I  read' 
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of  one  infant,  six  years  old,  who  has  been  twice  as  many  times 
in  the  hands  of  the  police  as  years  have  passed  over  his  de¬ 
voted  head.  These  are  the  eggs  from  which  gaol-birds  are 
hatched;  if  you  wish  to  check  that  dreadful  brood,  you  must 
take  the  young  and  innocent,  and  have  them  reared  by  Chris¬ 
tian  hands. 

Lastly,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  there  is  on  foot  a  scheme 
for  a  new  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  which  would  be 
worthy  even  of  this  place,  if  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  it — an  institution,  as  I  understand  it,  where  the  words 
‘exclusion’  and  ‘exclusiveness’  shall  be  quite  unknown — where 
all  classes  may  assemble  in  common  trust,  respect,  and  con¬ 
fidence — where  there  shall  be  a  great  gallery  of  painting  and 
statuary  open  to  the  inspection  and  admiration  of  all  comers 
— where  there  shall  be  a  museum  of  models  in  which  industry 
may  observe  its  various  sources  of  manufacture,  and  the 
mechanic  may  work  out  new  combinations,  and  arrive  at  new 
results — where  the  very  mines  under  the  earth  and  under  the 
sea  shall  not  be  forgotten,  but  presented  in  little  to  the  in¬ 
quiring  eye — an  institution,  in  short,  where  many  and  many 
of  the  obstacles  which  now  inevitably  stand  in  the  rugged 
way  of  the  poor  inventor  shall  be  smoothed  away,  and  where, 
if  he  have  anything  in  him,  he  will  find  encouragement  and 
hope. 

I  observe  with  unusual  interest  and  gratification,  that  a 
body  of  gentlemen  are  going  for  a  time  to  lay  aside  their  in¬ 
dividual  prepossessions  on  other  subjects,  and,  as  good  citi¬ 
zens,  are  to  be  engaged  in  a  design  as  patriotic  as  well  can 
be.  They  have  the  intention  of  meeting  in  a  few  days  to 
advance  this  great  object,  and  I  call  upon  you,  in  drinking 
this  toast,  to  drink  success  to  their  endeavour,  and  to  make 
it  the  pledge  by  all  good  means  to  promote  it. 

If  I  strictly  followed  out  the  list  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  Birmingham,  I  should  not  have  done  here,  but  I  in¬ 
tend  to  stop,  merely  observing  that  I  have  seen  within  a  short 
wralk  of  this  place  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  practical 
Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  that  has  ever  come  under 
my  observation.  I  have  seen  in  the  factories  and  workshops 
of  Birmingham  such  beautiful  order  and  regularity,  and  such 
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great  consideration  for  the  work-people  provided,  that  they 
might  justly  be  entitled  to  be  considered  educational  too.  I 
have  seen  in  your  splendid  Town  Hall,  when  the  cheap  con¬ 
certs  are  going  on  there,  also  an  admirable  educational 
institution.  I  have  seen  their  results  in  the  demeanour  of 
your  working  people,  excellently  balanced  by  a  nice  instinct, 
as  free  from  servility  on  the  one  hand,  as  from  self-conceit 
on  the  other.  It  is  a  perfect  delight  to  have  need  to  ask  a 
question,  if  only  from  the  manner  of  the  reply — a  manner  I 
never  knew  to  pass  unnoticed  by  an  observant  stranger. 
Gather  up  those  threads,  and  a  great  many  more  I  have  not 
touched  upon,  and  weaving  all  into  one  good  fabric,  remem¬ 
ber  how  much  is  included  under  the  general  head  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Institutions  of  your  town. 


XIX 

London,  April  30,  1853 

[At  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  President, 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  proposed  as  a  toast,  ‘The  Interests 
of  Literature,’  and  selected  for  the  representatives  of  the 
world  of  letters,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens.  Dean  Milman  having  returned  thanks,] 

Mr.  Dickens  then  addressed  the  President,  who,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  occupied  a  large  and  handsome  chair,  the  back 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  placed  just  before  Stanfield’s 
picture  of  ‘The  Victory.’ 

Mr.  Dickens,  after  tendering  his  acknowledgments  of  the 
toast,  and  the  honour  done  him  in  associating  his  name  with 
it,  said  that  those  acknowledgments  were  not  the  less  heart¬ 
felt  because  he  was  unable  to  recognise  in  this  toast  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  usual  disinterestedness ;  since  English  literature  could 
scarcely  be  remembered  in  any  place,  and,  certainly,  not  in 
a  school  of  art,  without  a  very  distinct  remembrance  of  his 
own  tasteful  writings,  to  say  nothing  of  that  other  and  bet¬ 
ter  part  of  himself,  which,  unfortunately,  was  not  visible 
upon  these  occasions. 
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If,  like  the  noble  Lord,  the  Commander-in-Chief  (Vis¬ 
count  Hardinge),  he  (Mr.  Dickens)  might  venture  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  brief  thanks  with  one  word  of  reference  to  the  noble 
picture  painted  by  a  very  dear  friend  of  his,  which  was  a 
little  eclipsed  that  evening  by  the  radiant  and  rubicund  chair 
which  the  President  now  so  happily  toned  down,  he  would 
beg  leave  to  say  that,  as  literature  could  nowhere  be  more 
appropriately  honoured  than  in  that  place,  so  he  thought  she 
could  nowhere  feel  a  higher  gratification  in  the  ties  that 
bound  her  to  the  sister  arts.  He  ever  felt  in  that  place  that 
literature  found,  through  their  instrumentality,  always  a  new 
expression,  and  in  a  universal  language. 


XX 

London,  May  1,  1853 

[At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House, 
on  the  above  date,  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  proposed  as  a  toast, 
‘Anglo-Saxon  Literature/  and  alluded  to  Mr.  Dickens  as 
having  employed  fiction  as  a  means  of  awakening  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  oppressed  and  suffering  classes.] 

‘Mr.  Dickens  replied  to  this  toast  in  a  graceful  and  pla  yful 
strain.  In  the  former  part  of  the  evening,  in  reply  to  a 
toast  on  the  chancery  department,  Vice-Chancellor  Wood, 
who  spoke  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  made  a 
sort  of  defence  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  not  distinctly 
alluding  to  Bleak  House,  but  evidently  not  without  reference 
to  it.  The  amount  of  what  he  said  wras,  that  the  Court  had 
received  a  great  many  more  hard  opinions  than  it  merited ; 
that  they  had  been  parsimoniously  obliged  to  perform  a 
great  amount  of  business  by  a  very  inadequate  number  of 
judges;  but  that  more  recently  the  number  of  judges  had 
been  increased  to  seven,  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that 
all  business  brought  before  it  would  now  be  performed  with¬ 
out  unnecessary  delay. 

‘Mr.  Dickens  alluded  playfully  to  this  item  of  intelligence ; 
said  he  was  exceedingly  happy  to  hear  it.  as  he  trusted  now 
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that  a  suit,  in  which  he  was  greatly  interested,  would  speedily 
come  to  an  end.  I  heard  a  little  by-conversation  between 
Mr.  Dickens  and  a  gentleman  of  the  bar,  who  sat  opposite 
me,  in  which  the  latter  seemed  to  be  reiterating  the  same  as¬ 
sertions,  and  I  understood  him  to  say,  that  a  case  not 
extraordinarily  complicated  might  be  got  through  with  in 
three  months.  Mr.  Dickens  said  he  was  very  happy  to  hear 
it;  but  I  fancied  there  was  a  little  shade  of  incredulity  in 
his  manner;  however,  the  incident  showed  one  thing,  that  is, 
that  the  chancery  wrere  not  insensible  to  the  representations 
of  Dickens ;  but  the  whole  tone  of  the  thing  was  quite  good- 
natured  and  agreeable.’  1 


XXI 

Birmingham,  December  30,  1853 

[The  first  of  the  Readings  generously  given  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  on  behalf  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Insti¬ 
tute,  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  27,  1853, 
at  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  nearly  two  thousand  persons  had 
assembled.  The  work  selected  was  the  Christmas  Carol . 
The  high  mimetic  powers  possessed  by  Mr.  Dickens  enabled 
him  to  personate  with  remarkable  force  the  various  char¬ 
acters  of  the  story,  and  with  admirable  skill  to  pass  rapidly 
from  the  hard,  unbelieving  Scrooge  to  the  trusting  and 
thankful  Bob  Cratchit,  and  from  the  genial  fulness  of 
Scrooge’s  nephew  to  the  hideous  mirth  of  the  party  assem¬ 
bled  in  Old  Joe  the  Ragshop-keeper’s  parlour.  The  read¬ 
ing  occupied  more  than  three  hours,  but  so  interested  were 
the  audience,  that  only  one  or  two  left  the  Hall  previously 
to  its  termination,  and  the  loud  and  frequent  bursts  of  ap¬ 
plause  attested  the  successful  discharge  of  the  reader’s 
arduous  task.  On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Dickens  read 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  The  Hall  was  again  well 
filled,  and  the  tale,  though  deficient  in  the  dramatic  interest 

i  The  above  is  extracted  from  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign 
Lands,  a  book  in  which  her  eavesdropping  propensities  were  already  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  sufficiently  ugly  form. — Ed. 
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of  the  Carol,  was  listened  to  with  attention,  and  rewarded 
with  repeated  applause.  On  Friday  evening,  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Carol  was  read  a  second  time  to  a  large  assemblage  of 
work-people,  for  whom,  at  Mr.  Dickens’s  special  request, 
the  major  part  of  the  vast  edifice  was  reserved.  Before 
commencing  the  tale,  Mr.  Dickens  delivered  the  following 
brief  address,  almost  every  sentence  of  which  was  received 
with  loudly  expressed  applause:] 

i 

My  good  Friends, — When  I  first  imparted  to  the  committee 
of  the  projected  Institute  my  particular  wish  that  on  one 
of  the  evenings  of  my  readings  here  the  main  body  of  my 
audience  should  be  composed  of  working  men  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  I  was  animated  by  two  desires ;  first,  by  the  wish  to 
have  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  you  face  to  face  at  this 
Christmas  tjme,  and  accompany  you  myself  through  one  of 
my  little  Christmas  books ;  and  second,  by  the  wish  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  stating  publicly  in  your  presence,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  committee,  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Insti¬ 
tute  will,  from  the  beginning,  recognise  one  great  principle 
— strong  in  reason  and  justice — which  I  believe  to  be  essential 
to  the  very  life  of  such  an  Institution.  It  is,  that  the  work¬ 
ing  man  shall,  from  the  first  unto  the  last,  have  a  share  in 
the  management  of  an  Institution  which  is  designed  for  his 
benefit,  and  which  calls  itself  by  his  name. 

I  have  no  fear  here  of  being  misunderstood — of  being 
supposed  to  mean  too  much  in  this.  If  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  any  one  class  could  of  itself  do  much  for  its  own 
good,  and  for  the  welfare  of  society — which  I  greatly  doubt 
— that  time  is  unquestionably  past.  It  is  in  the  fusion  of 
different  classes,  without  confusion;  in  the  bringing  to¬ 
gether  of  employers  and  employed ;  in  the  creating  of 
a  better  common  understanding  among  those  whose  interests 
are  identical,  who  depend  upon  each  other,  who  are  vitally 
essential  to  each  other,  and  who  never  can  be  in  unnatural 
antagonism  without  deplorable  results,  that  one  of  the  chief 
principles  of  a  Mechanics’  Institution  should  consist.  In  this 
world  a  great  deal  of  the  bitterness  among  us  arises  from 
an  imperfect  understanding  of  one  another.  Erect  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  a  great  Educational  Institution,  properly  cducar 
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tional;  educational  of  the  feelings  as  well  as  of  the  reason ;  to 
which  all  orders  of  Birmingham  men  contribute ;  in  which 
all  orders  of  Birmingham  men  meet ;  wherein  all  orders  cf 
Birmingham  men  are  faithfully  represented — and  you  will 
erect  a  Temple  of  Concord  here  which  will  be  a  model  edifice 
to  the  whole  of  England. 

Contemplating  as  I  do  the  existence  of  the  Artisans’  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  not  long  ago  considered  the  establishment  of 
the  Institute  so  sensibly,  and  supported  it  so  heartily,  1 
earnestly  entreat  the  gentlemen — earnest  I  know  in  the  good 
work,  and  who  are  now  among  us^ — by  all  means  to  avoid 
the  great  shortcoming  of  similar  institutions*;  and  in  asking 
the  working  man  for  his  confidence,  to  set  him  the  great 
example  and  give  him  theirs  in  return.  You  will  judge  for 
yourselves  if  I  promise  too  much  for  the  working  man,  when 
I  say  that  he  will  stand  by  such  an  enterprise  with  the 
utmost  of  his  patience,  his  perseverance,  sense,  and  support; 
that  I  am  sure  he  will  need  no  charitable  aid  or  condescending 
patronage;  but  will  readily  and  cheerfully  pay  for  the 
advantages  which  it  confers;  that  he  wrill  prepare  himself  in 
individual  cases  where  he  feels  that  the  adverse  circumstances 
around  him  have  rendered  it  necessary ;  in  a  word,  that  he 
will  feel  his  responsibility  like  an  honest  man,  and  will  most 
honestly  and  manfully  discharge  it.  I  now  proceed  to  the 
pleasant  task,  to  which  I  assure  you>  I  have  looked'  forward 
for  a  long  time. 

[At  the  close  of  the*  reading  Mr.  Dickens  received  a  vote  of 
thanks,  and  ‘three  cheers,  with  three  times  three.’  As  soon 
as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  would  allow  him  to  speak, 
Mr.  Dickens  said:] 

You  have  heard  so  much  of  my  voice  since  we  met  to-night, 
that  I  will  only  say,  in  acknowledgment  of  this  affecting  mark 
of  your  regard,  that  I  am  truly  and  sincerely  interested  in 
you;  that  any  little  service  I  have  rendered  to  you  I  have 
freely  rendered  from  my  heart;  that  I  hope  to  become  an 
honorary  member  of  your  great  Institution,  and  will  meet 
you  often  there  when  it  becomes  practically  useful;  that  I 
thank  you  most  affectionately  for  this  new  mark  of  your 
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sympathy  and  approval;  and  that  I  wish  you  many  happy 
returns  of  this  great  birthday-time,  and  many  prosperous 
years. 


XXII 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS 

London,  December  30,  1854 

[The  following  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Dickens  at  the  Anni¬ 
versary  Dinner  in  commemoration  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Commercial  Travellers’  Schools,  held  at  the  London  Tavern 
on  the  above  date.  Mr.  Dickens  presided  on  this  occasion, 
and  proposed  the  toasts.] 

I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  most  of  us  here  present 
know  something  about  travelling.  I  do  not  mean  in  distant 
regions  or  foreign  countries,  although  I  daresay  some  of 
us  have  had  experience  in  that  way,  but  at  home,  and  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  daresay  most  of  us 
have  had  experience  of  the  extinct  ‘fast  coaches,’  the 
‘Wonders,’  ‘Taglionis,’  and  ‘Tally hos,’  of  other  days.  I 
daresay  most  of  us  remember  certain  modest  postchaises, 
dragging  us  down  interminable  roads,  through  slush  and 
mud,  to  little  country  towns  with  no  visible  population,  ex¬ 
cept  half  a  dozen  men  in  smock-frocks,  half  a  dozen  women 
with  umbrellas  and  pattens,  and  a  washed-out  dog  or  so 
shivering  under  the  gables,  to  complete  the  desolate  picture. 
We  can  all  discourse,  I  daresay,  if  so  minded,  about  our 
recollections  of  the  ‘Talbot,’  the  ‘Queen’s  Head,’  or  the 
‘Lion’  of  those  days.  We  have  all  been  to  that  room  on 
the  ground  floor  on  one  side  of  the  old  inn  yard,  not  quite 
free  from  a  certain  fragrant  smell  of  tobacco,  where  the 
cruets  on  the  sideboard  were  usually  absorbed  by  the  skirts 
of  the  box-coats  that  hung  from  the  wall;  where  awkward 
servants  waylaid  us  at  every  turn,  like  so  many  human  man- 
traps  ;  where  county  members,  framed  and  glazed,  were 
eternally  presenting  that  petition  which,  somehow  or  other, 
had  made  their  glory  in  the  county,  although  nothing  else 
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had  ever  come  of  it.  Where  the  books  in  the  windows  always 
wanted  the  first,  last,  and  middle  leaves,  and  where  the  one 
man  was  always  arriving  at  some  unusual  hour  in  the  night, 
and  requiring  his  breakfast  at  a  similarly  singular  period 
of  the  day.  I  have  no  doubt  we  could  all  be  very  eloquent 
on  the  comforts  of  our  favourite  hotel,  wherever  it  was — its 
beds,  its  stables,  its  vast  amount  of  posting,  its  excellent 
cheese,  its  head  waiter,  its  capital  dishes,  its  pigeon-pies,  or 
its  1820  port.  Or  possibly  we  could  recall  our  chaste  and 
innocent  admiration  of  its  landlady,  or  our  fraternal  regard 
for  its  handsome  chambermaid.  A  celebrated  domestic 
critic  once  writing  of  a  famous  actress,  renowned  for  her 
virtue  and  beauty,  gave  her  the  character  of  being  an 
‘eminently  gatherable-to-one’s-arms  sort  of  person.’  Per¬ 
haps  some  one  amongst  us  has  borne  a  somewhat  similar 
tribute  to  the  mental  charms  of  the  fair  deities  who  presided 
at  our  hotels. 

With  the  travelling  characteristics  of  later  times,  we  are 
all,  no  doubt,  equally  familiar.  We  know  all  about  that 
station  to  which  we  must  take  our  ticket,  although  we  never 
get  there;  and  the  other  one  at  which  we  arrive  after  dark, 
certain  to  find  it  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  where  the  old 
road  is  sure  to  have  been  abolished,  and  the  new  road  is 
going  to  be  made — where  the  old  neighbourhood  has  been 
tumbled  down,  and  the  new  one  is  not  half  built  up.  We 
know  all  about  that  party  on  the  platform  who,  with  the 
best  intentions,  can  do  nothing  for  our  luggage  except  pitch 
it  into  all  sorts  of  unattainable  places.  We  know  all  about 
that  short  omnibus,  in  which  one  is  to  be  doubled  up,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  crown  of  one’s  hat ;  and  about  that 
fly,  whose  leading  peculiarity  is  never  to  be  there  when  it  is 
wanted.  We  know,  too,  how  instantaneously  the  lights  of  the 
station  disappear  when  the  train  starts,  and  about  that  grope 
to  the  new  Railway  Hotel,  which  will  be  an  excellent  house 
when  the  customers  come,  but  which  at  present  has  nothing 
to  offer  but  a  liberal  allowance  of  damp  mortar  and  new 
lime. 

I  record  these  little  incidents  of  home  travel  mainly  with 
the  object  of  increasing  your  interest  in  the  purpose  of  this 
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night’s  assemblage.  Every  traveller  has  a  home  of  his  own, 
and  he  learns  to  appreciate  it  the  more  from  his  wandering. 

If  he  has  no  home,  he  learns  the  same  lesson  unselfishly  by 
turning  to  the  homes  of  other  men.  He  may  have  his  expe¬ 
riences  of  cheerful  and  exciting  pleasures  abroad ;  but  home 
is  the  best,  after  all,  and  its  pleasures  are  the  most  heartily 
and  enduringly  prized.  Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
every  one  must  be  prepared  to  learn  that  commercial 
travellers,  as  a  body,  know  how  to  prize  those  domestic  rela¬ 
tions  from  wrhich  their  pursuits  so  frequently  sever  them; 
for  no  one  could  possibly  invent  a  more  delightful  or  more 
convincing  testimony  to  the  fact  than  they  themselves  have 
offered  in  founding  and  maintaining  a  school  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  deceased  or  unfortunate  members  of  their  own  body; 
those  children  who  now  appeal  to  you  in  mute  but  eloquent 
terms  from  the  gallery. 

It  is  to  support  that  school,  founded  with  such  high  and 
friendly  objects,  so  very  honourable  to  your  calling,  and  so 
useful  in  its  solid  and  practical  results,  that  wTe  are  here  to¬ 
night.  It  is  to  roof  that  building  which  is  to  shelter  the 
children  of  your  deceased  friends  with  one  crowning  orna¬ 
ment,  the  best  that  any  building  can  have,  namely,  a  receipt 
stamp  for  the  full  amount  of  the  cost.  It  is  for  this  that 
your  active  sympathy  is  appealed  to,  for  the  completion  of 
your  own  good  work.  You  know  how  to  put  your  hands 
to  the  plough  in  earnest  as  well  as  any  men  in  existence,  for  * 
this  little  book  informs  me  that  you  raised  last  year  no  less 
a  sum  than  £8000,  and  while  fully  half  of  that  sum  con¬ 
sisted  of  new  donations  to  the  building  fund,  I  find  that  the 
regular  revenue  of  the  charity  has  only  suffered  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  £80.  After  this,  I  most  earnestly  and  sincerely 
say  that  were  we  all  authors  together,  I  might  boast,  if  in 
my  profession  were  exhibited  the  same  unity  and  steadfast¬ 
ness  I  find  in  yours. 

I  will  not  urge  on  you  the  casualties  of  a  life  of  travel 
or  the  vicissitudes  of  business,  or  the  claims  fostered  by  that 
bond  of  brotherhood  which  ought  always  to  exist  amongst 
men  who  are  united  in  a  common  pursuit.  You  have  already 
recognised  those  claims  so  nobly,  that  I  will  not  presume 
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to  lay  them  before  you  in  any  further  detail.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  your  nature  to  do  things  by 
halves.  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  so  if  you  tried,  and  I 
have  a  moral  certainty  that  you  never  will  try.  To  those 
gentlemen  present  who  are  not  members  of  the  travellers’ 
body,  I  will  say  in  the  words  of  the  French  proverb,  ‘Heaven 
helps  those  who  help  themselves.’  The  Commercial  Travel¬ 
lers  having  helped  themselves  so  gallantly,  it  is  clear  that 
the  visitors  who  come  as  a  sort  of  celestial  representatives 
ought  to  bring  that  aid  in  their  pockets  which  the  precept 
teaches  us  to  expect  from  them.  With  these  few  remarks, 
I  beg  to  give  you  as  a  toast,  ‘Success  to  the  Commercial 
Travellers’  School.’ 

[In  proposing  the  .health  of  the  Army  in  the  Crimea,  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  said:] 

It  does  not  require  any  extraordinary  sagacity  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  assembly  to  appreciate  the  dire  evils  of  war.  The 
great  interests  of  trade  enfeebled  by  it,  the  enterprise  of 
better  times  paralysed  by  it,  all  the  peaceful  arts  bent  down 
before  it,  too  palpably  indicate  its  character  and  results,  so 
that  far  less  practical  intelligence  than  that  by  which  I  am 
surrounded  would  be  sufficient  to  appreciate  the  horrors  of 
war.  But  there  are  seasons  when  the  evils  of  peace,  though 
not  so  acutely  felt,  are  immeasurably  greater,  and  when  a 
powerful  nation,  by  admitting  the  right  of  any  autocrat  to 
do  wrong,  sows  by  such  complicity  the  seeds  of  its  own 
ruin,  and  overshadows  itself  in  time  to  come  with  that  fatal 
influence  which  great  and  ambitious  powers  are  sure  to  ex¬ 
ercise  over  their  weaker  neighbours. 

Therefore  it  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  tree  has 
not  its  root  in  English  ground  from  which  the  yard  wand 
can  be  made  that  will  measure — the  mine  has  not  its  place 
in  English  soil  that  will  supply  the  material  of  a  pair  of 
scales  to  weigh  the  influence  that  may  be  at  stake  in  the  war 
in  which  we  are  now  straining  all  our  energies.  That  war  is, 
at  any  time  and  in  any  shape,  a  most  dreadful  and  deplor¬ 
able  calamity,  we  need  no  proverb  to  tell  us;  but  it  is  just 
because  it  is  such  a  calamity,  and  because  that  calamity  must 
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not  for  ever  be  impending  over  us  at  the  fancy  of  one  man 
against  all  mankind,  that  we  must  not  allow  that  man  to 
darken  from  our  view  the  figures  of  peace  and  justice  be¬ 
tween  whom  and  us  he  now  interposes. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  ever  there  were  a  time  when  the 
true  spirits  of  two  countries  wTere  really  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  human  advancement  and  freedom — no  matter  what 
diplomatic  notes  or  other  nameless  botherations,  from  number 
one  to  one  hundred  thousand  and  one,  may  have  preceded 
their  taking  the  field — if  ever  there  wrere  a  time  when  noble 
hearts  were  deserving  well  of  mankind  by  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  the  obedient  bayonets  of  a  rash  and  barbarian 
tyrant,  it  is  now,  when  the  faithful  children  of  England 
and  France  are  fighting  so  bravely  in  the  Crimea.  Those 
faithful  children  are  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  world, 
so  gallantly  are  they  discharging  their  duty;  and  therefore 
I  propose  to  an  assembly,  emphatically  representing  the  in¬ 
terests  and  arts  of  peace,  to  drink  the  health  of  the  Allied 
Armies  of  England  and  France,  with  all  possible  honours. 

[In  proposing  the  health  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Dickens  said:] 

If  the  President  of  this  Institution  had  been  here,  I  should 
possibly  have  made  one  of  the  best  speeches  you  ever  heard; 
but  as  he  is  not  here,  I  shall  turn  to  the  next  toast  on  my 
list: — ‘The  health  of  your  worthy  Treasurer,  Mr.  George 
Moore,’  a  name  which  is  a  synonym  for  integrity,  enterprise, 
public  spirit,  and  benevolence.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
zealous  officers  I  ever  saw  in  my  life;  he  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  doing  nothing  during  the  last  week  but  rushing 
into  and  out  of  railway-carriages,  and  making  eloquent 
speeches  at  all  sorts  of  public  dinners  in  favour  of  this 
charity.  Last  evening  he  was  at  Manchester,  and  this 
evening  he  comes  here,  sacrificing  his  time  and  convenience, 
and  exhausting  in  the  meantime  the  contents  of  two  vast 
leaden  inkstands  and  no  end  of  pens,  with  the  energy  of 
fifty  bankers’  clerks  rolled  into  one.  But  I  clearly  foresee 
that  the  Treasurer  will  have  so  much  to  do  to-night,  such 
gratifying  sums  to  acknowledge  and  such  large  lines  of 
figures  to  write  in  his  books,  that  I  feel  the  greatest  con- 
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sideration  I  can  show  him  is  to  propose  his  health  without 
further  observation,  leaving  him  to  address  you  jn  his  own 
behalf.  I  propose  to  you,  therefore,  the  health  of  Mr. 
George  Moore,  the  Treasurer  of  this  charity,  and  I  need 
hardly  add  that  it  is  one  which  is  to  be  drunk  with  all  the 
honours. 

[Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Dickens  rose  and  said:] 

So  many  travellers  have  been  going  up  Mont  Blanc  lately, 
both  in  fact  and  in  fiction,  that  I  have  heard  recently  of  a 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Company  to  employ  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  to  take  it  down.  Only  one  of  those  travellers, 
however,  has  been  enabled  to  bring  Mont  Blanc  to  Piccadilly, 
and,  by  his  own  ability  and  good  humour,  so  to  thaw  its 
eternal  ice  and  snow,  as  that  the  most  timid  lady  may  ascend 
it  twice  a  day,  ‘during  the  holidays,’  without  the  smallest 
danger  or  fatigue.  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  who  is  present 
amongst  us  to-night,  is  undoubtedly  ‘a  traveller.’  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  takes  many  orders,  but  this  I  can  testify, 
on  behalf  of  the  children  of  his  friends,  that  he  gives  them 
in  the  most  liberal  manner. 

We  have  also  amongst  us  my  friend  Mr.  Peter  Cunning¬ 
ham,  who  is  also  a  traveller,  not  only  in  right  of  his  able 
edition  of  Goldsmith’s  Traveller ,  but  in  right  of  his  ad¬ 
mirable  Handbook,  which  proves  him  to  be  a  traveller  in 
the  right  spirit  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  London.  We 
have  also  amongst  us  my  friend  Horace  Mayhew,  very  well 
kriown  also  for  his  books,  but  especially  for  his  genuine  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  company  at  that  end  of  the  room  [ Mr . 
Dickens  here  'pointed  to  the  ladies 9  gallery ],  and  who,  when¬ 
ever  the  fair  sex  is  mentioned,  will  be  found  to  have  the 
liveliest  personal  interest  in  the  conversation. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  about  to  propose  to  you  the 
health  of  these  three  distinguished  visitors.  They  are  all 
admirable  speakers,  but  Mr.  Albert  Smith  has  confessed  to 
me,  that  on  fairly  balancing  his  own  merits  as  a  speaker  and 
a  singer,  he  rather  thinks  lie- excels  in  the  latter  art.  I  have 
therefore  yielded  to  his  estimate  of  himself,  and  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  he  will  lead  off*  the 
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speeches  of  the  other  two  gentlemen  with  a  song.  Mr. 
Albert  Smith  h  as  just  said  to  me  in  an  earnest  tone  of  voice, 
‘What  song  would  you  recommend?’  and  I  replied,  Galig- 
nani’s  ‘Messenger.’  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  therefore  beg 
to  propose  the  health  of  Messrs.  Albert  Smith,  Peter  Cun¬ 
ningham,  and  Horace  Mayhew,  and  call  on  the  first-named 
gentleman  for  a  song. 


XXIII 

ADMINISTRATIVE  REFORM 

4 

Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  Wednesday,  June  27,  1855 

I  cannot,  I  am  sure,  better  express  my  sense  of  the  kind 
reception  accorded  to  me  by  this  great  assembly  than  by 
promising  to  compress  what  I  shall  address  to  it  within  the 
closest  possible  limits.  It  is  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  since  there  wTas  a  set  of  men ’who  ‘thought  they 
should  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.’  As  they  have 
propagated  exceedingly  since  that  time,  and  as  I  observe 
that  they  flourish  just  now  to  a  surprising  extent  about 
Westminster,  I  will  do  my  best  to  avoid  adding  to  the 
numbers  of  that  prolific  race.  The  noble  lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  when  he  wondered  in  Parliament  about 
a  week  ago,  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Layard,  did  not  blush  for 
having  stated  in  this  place  what  the  whole  country  knows 
perfectly  well  to  be  true,  and  what  no  man  in  it  can  by  possi¬ 
bility  better  know  to  be  true  than  those  disinterested  sup¬ 
porters  of  that  noble  lord,  who  had  the  advantage  of  hear¬ 
ing  him  and  cheering  him  night  after  night,  when  he  first 
became  premier — I  mean  that  he  did  officially  and  habitually 
joke,  at  a  time  when  this  country  was  plunged  in  deep  dis¬ 
grace  and  distress — I  say,  that  noble  lord,  when  he  wondered 
so  much  that  the  man  of  this  age,  who  has,  by  his  earnest 
and  adventurous  spirit,  done  the  most  to  distinguish  him¬ 
self  and  it,  did  not  blush  for  the  tremendous  audacity  of 
having  so  come  between  the  wind  and  his  nobility,  turned 
an  airy  period  with  reference  to  the  private  theatricals  at 
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Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Now,  I  have  some  slight  acquaintance 
with  theatricals,  private  and  public,  and  I  will  accept  that 
figure  of  the  noble  lord.  I  will  not  say  that  if  I 
wanted  to  form  a  company  of  her  Majesty’s  servants,  I 
think  I  should  know  where  to  put  my  hand  on  4the  comic 
old  gentleman’ ;  nor,  that  if  I  wanted  to  get  up  a 
pantomime,  I  fancy  I  should  know  what  establishment  to 
go  to  for  the  tricks  and  changes;  also,  for  a  very  consider¬ 
able  host  of  supernumeraries,  to  trip  one  another  up  in  that 
contention  with  which  many  of  us  are  familiar,  both  on 
these  and  on  other  boards,  in  which  the  principal  objects 
thrown  about  are  loaves  and  fishes.  But  I  will  try  to  give 
the  noble  lord  the  reason  for  these  private  theatricals,  and 
the  reason  why,  however  ardently  he  may  desire  to  ring  the 
curtain  down  upon  them,  there  is  not  the  faintest  present 
hope  of  their  coming  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  this : — The 
public  theatricals  which  the  noble  lord  is  so  condescending 
as  to  manage  are  so  intolerably  bad,  the  machinery  is  so 
cumbrous,  the  parts  so  ill-distributed,  the  company  so  full 
of  ‘walking  gentlemen,’  the  managers  have  such  large 
families,  and  are  so  bent  upon  putting  those  families  into 
what  is  theatrically  called  ‘first  business’ — -not  because  of  their 
aptitude  for  it,  but  because  they  are  their -families,  that  we 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  organise  an  opposition.  We  have 
seen  the  Comedy  of  Errors  played  so  dismally  like  a  tragedy 
that  we  really  cannot  bear  it.  We  are  therefore  making  bold 
to  get  up  the  School  of  Reform ,  and  we  hope,  before  the 
play  is  out,  to  improve  that  noble  lord  by  our  performance 
very  considerably.  If  he  object  that  wre  have  no  right  to 
improve  him  without  his  license,  we  venture  to  claim  that 
right  in  virtue  of  his  orchestra,  consisting  of  a  very  power¬ 
ful  piper,  whom  we  always  pay. 

Sir,  as  this  is  the  first  political  meeting  I  have  ever  at¬ 
tended,  and  as  my  trade  and  calling  is  not  associated  with 
politics,  perhaps  it  may  be  useful  for  me  to  show  how  I  came 
to  be  here,  because  reasons  similar  to  those  which  have  in¬ 
fluenced  me  may  still  be  trembling  in  the  balance  in  the 
minds  of  others.  I  want  at  all  times,  in  full  sincerity,  to 
do  my  duty  by  my  countrymen.  If  I  feel  an  attachment 
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towards  them,  there  is  nothing  disinterested  or  meritorious 
in  that,  for  I  can  never  too  affectionately  remember  the 
confidence  and  friendship  that  they  have  long  reposed  in 
me.  My  sphere  of  action — which  I  shall  never  change, — I 
shall  never  overstep,  further  than  this,  or  for  a  longer  period 
than  I  do  to-night.  By  literature  I  have  lived,  and  through 
literature  I  have  been  content  to  serve  my  country ;  and  I 
am  perfectly  well  aware  that  I  cannot  serve  two  masters. 
In  my  sphere  of  action  I  have  tried  to  understand  the  heavier 
social  grievances,  and  to  help  to  set  them  right.  When  the 
Times  newspaper  proved  its  then  almost  incredible  case,  in 
reference  to  the  ghastly  absurdity  of  that  vast  labyrinth  of 
misplaced  men  and  misdirected  things,  which  had  made  Eng¬ 
land  unable  to  find  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  an  enemy  one- 
twentieth  part  so  potent  to  effect  the  misery  and  ruin  of 
her  noble  defenders  as  she  has  been  herself,  I  believe  that 
the  gloomy  silence  into  which  the  country  fell  was  by  far 
the  darkest  aspect  in  which  a  great  people  had  been 
exhibited  for  many  years.  With  shame  and  indignation 
lowering  among  all  classes  of  society,  and  this  new  element 
of  discord  piled  on  the  heaving  basis  of  ignorance,  povert}7 
and  crime,  wdiich  is  always  below  us — with-  little  adequate 
expression  of  the  general  mind,  or  apparent  understanding 
of  the  general  mind,  in  Parliament — with  the  machinery 
of  Government  and  the  legislature  going  round  and  round, 
and  the  people  fallen  from  it  and  standing  aloof,  as  if  they 
left  it  to  its  last  remaining  function  of  destroying 
itself,  w7hen  it  had  achieved  the  destruction  of  so  much  that 
was  dear  to  them — I  did  and  do  believe  that  the  only  whole¬ 
some  turn  affairs  so  menacing  could  possibly  take,  was,  the 
awaking  of  the  people,  the  outspeaking  of  the  people,  the 
uniting  of  the  people  in  all  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  effect  a 
great  peaceful  constitutional  change  in  the  administration  of 
their  owTn  affairs.  At  such  a  crisis  this  association  arose;  at 
such  a  crisis  I  joined  it:  considering  its  further  case  to  be — 
if  further  case  could  possibly  be  needed — that  what  is  every¬ 
body’s  business  is  nobody’s  business,  that  men  must  be 
gregarious  in  good  citizenship  as  well  as  in  other  things, 
and  that  it  is  a  Jaw  in  nature  that  there  must  be  a  centre 
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of  attraction  for  particles  to  fly  to,  before  any  serviceable 
body  with  recognised  functions  can  come  into  existence. 
This  association  has  arisen,  and  we  belong  to  it.  What 
are  the  objections  to  it?  I  have  heard  in  the  main  but 
three,  which  I  will  now  briefly  notice.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
proposed  by  this  association  to  exercise  an  influence,  through 
the  constituencies,  on  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  not 
the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have  the  smallest  amount 
of  faith  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  present  existing,  and 
that  I  consider  the  exercise  of  such  influence  highly  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  welfare  and  honour  of  this  country.  I  was 
reading  no  later  than  yesterday  the  book  of  Mr.  Pepys,  which 
is  rather  a  favourite  of  mine,  in  which  he,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  writing  of  the  House  of  Commons,  says : — 

‘My  cousin  Roger  Pepys  tells  me  that  it  is  matter  of  the  great¬ 
est  grief  to  him  in  the  world  that  he  should  be  put  upon  this 
trust  of  being  a  Parliament  man;  because  he  says  nothing  is 
done,  that  he  can  see,  out  of  any  truth  and  sincerity,  but  mere 
envy  and  design.’ 

Now,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  after  two  hundred  years,  and 
many  years  after  a  Reform  Bill,  the  House  of  Commons  is  so 
little  changed,  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire.  I  will  not  ask  how 
it  happens  that  bills  which  cramp  and  worry  the  people,  and 
restrict  their  scant  enjoyments,  are  so  easily  passed,  and  how 
it  happens  that  measures  for  their  real  interests  are  so  very 
difficult  to  be  got  through  Parliament!  I  will  not  analyse 
the  confined  air  of  the  lobby,  or  reduce  to  their  primitive 
gases  its  deadening  influences  on  the  memory  of  that  Hon¬ 
ourable  Member  who  was  once  a  candidate  for  the  honour 
of  your — and  my; — independent  vote  and  interest.  I  will  not 
ask  what  is  that  Seeretarian  figure,  full  of  blandishments, 
standing  on  the  threshold,  with  its  finger  on  its  lips.  I  will 
not  ask  how  it  comes  that  those  personal  altercations,  in¬ 
volving  all  the  removes  and  definitions  of  Shakespeare’s 
Touchstone — the  retort  courteous— the  quip  modest — the  re¬ 
ply  churlish — the  reproof  valiant — the  countercheck  quar¬ 
relsome — the  lie  circumstantial  and  the  lie  direct — are  of 
immeasurably  greater  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons  than 
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the  health,  the  taxation,  and  the  education,  of  a  whole  people. 
I  will  not  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  that  secret  chamber 
in  which  the  Bluebeard  of  Party  keeps  his  strangled  public 
questions,  and  with  regard  to  which,  when  he  gives  the  key 
to  his  wife,  the  new  comer,  he  strictly  charges  her  on  no  ac¬ 
count  to  open  the  door.  I  will  merely  put  it  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  everybody  here,  whether  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
occasionally  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  a  little  dim  of  sight,  a 
little  slow  of  understanding,  and  whether,  in  short,  it  is  not 
in  a  sufficiently  invalided  state  to  require  close  watching,  and 
the  occasional  application  of  sharp  stimulants ;  and  whether 
it  is  not  capable  of  considerable  improvement?  I  believe 
that,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a  state  of  real  usefulness  and 
independence,  the  people  must  be  very  watchful  and  very 
jealous  of  it;  and  it  must  have  its  memory  jogged;  and  be 
kept  awake  when  it  happens  to  have  taken  too  much  Minis¬ 
terial  narcotic ;  it  must  be  trotted  about,  and  must  be  hustled 
and  pinched  in  a  friendly  way,  as  is  the  usage  in  such  cases. 
I  hold  that  no  power  can  deprive  us  of  the  right  to  admin¬ 
ister  our  functions  as  a  body  comprising  electors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  associated  together  because  their  coun¬ 
try  is  dearer  to  them  than  drowsy  twaddle,  unmeaning  rou¬ 
tine,  or  worn-out  conventionalities. 

This  brings  me  to  objection  number  two.  It  is  stated  that 
this  Association  sets  class  against  class.  Is  this  so?  [ Cries 
of  ‘IVo.’]  No,  it  finds  class  set  against  class,  and  seeks  to 
reconcile  them.  I  wish  to  avoid  placing  in  opposition  those 
two  words — Aristocracy  and  People.  I  am  one  who  can  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  virtues  and  uses  of  both,  and  would  not  on  any 
account  deprive  either  of  a  single  just  right  belonging  to  it. 
I  will  use,  instead  of  these  words,  the  terms,  the  governors 
and  the  governed.  These  two  bodies  the  Association  finds 
with  a  gulf  between  them,  in  which  are  lying,  newly-buried, 
thousands  on  thousands  of  the  bravest  and  most  devoted  men 
that  even  England  ever  bred.  It  is  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  innumerable  smaller  evils,  of  which,  unchecked,  that  great 
calamity  was  the  crowning  height  and  the  necessary  con¬ 
summation,  and  to  bring  together  those  two  fronts  looking 
now  so  strangely  at  each  other,  that  this  Association  seeks 
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to  help  to  bridge  over  that  abyss,  with  a  structure  founded 
on  common  justice  and  supported  by  common  sense.  Setting 
class  against  class !  That  is  the  very  parrot  prattle  that  we 
have  so  long  heard.  Try  its  justice  by  the  following  exam¬ 
ple  : — A  respectable  gentleman  had  a  large  establishment, 
and  a  great  number  of  servants,  who  were  good  for  nothing, 
wrho,  when  he  asked  them  to  give  his  children  bread,  gave 
them  stones ;  who,  when  they  were  told  to  give  those  children 
fish,  gave  them  serpents.  When  they  were  ordered  to  send 
to  the  East,  they  sent  to  the  West;  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  serving  dinner  in  the  North,  they  were  consulting  ex¬ 
ploded  cookery  books  in  the  South  i  who  wasted,  destroyed, 
tumbled  over  one  another  when  required  to  do  anything,  and 
wrere  bringing  everything  to  ruin.  At  last  the  respectable 
gentleman  calls  his  house  steward,  and  says,  even  therjfmore 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  ‘This  is  a  terrible  business ;  no  fortune 
can  stand  it — no  mortal  equanimity  can  bear  it !  I  must 
change  my  system ;  I  must  obtain  servants  who  will  do  their 
duty.’  The  house  steward  throws  up  his  eyes  in  pious  hor¬ 
ror,  ejaculates  ‘Good  God,  master,  you  are  setting  class 
against  class !’  and  then  rushes  off  into  the  servants’  hall,  and 
delivers  a  long  and  melting  oration  on  that  wicked  feeling. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  objection,  which  is  common  among 
young  gentlemen  who  are  not  particularly  fit  for  anything 
but  spending  money  which  they  have  not  got.  It  is  usually 
comprised  in  the  observation,  ‘How  very  extraordinary  it  is 
that  these  Administrative  Reform  fellows  can’t  mind  their 
own  business.’  I  think  it  will  occur  to  all  that  a  very  suffi¬ 
cient  mode  of  disposing  of  this  objection  is  to  say,  that  it  is 
our  own  business  we  mind  when  we  come  forward  in  this 
way,  and  it  is  to  prevent  it  from  being  mismanaged  by  them. 
I  observe  from  the  Parliamentary  debates — which  have  of 
late,  by  the  by^,  frequently  suggested  to  me  that  there  is 
this  difference  between  the  bull  of  Spain  and  the  bull  of  Nin¬ 
eveh,  that,  whereas,  in  the  Spanish  case,  the  bull  rushes  at  the 
scarlet,  in  the  Ninevite  case,  the  scarlet  rushes  at  the  bull — 
I  have  observed  from  the  Parliamentary  debates  that,  by  a 
curious  fatality,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  the  reproof 
valiant  and  the  countercheck  quarrelsome,  in  reference  to  ev- 
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ery  case,  showing  the  necessity  of  Administrative  Reform, 
by  whomsoever  produced,  whensoever,  and  wheresoever.  I 
daresay  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  adding  two  or  three 
cases  to  the  list,  which  I  know  to  be  true,  and  which  I  have  no 
doubt  would  be  contradicted,  but  I  consider  it  a  work  of 
supererogation;  for,  if  the  people  at  large  be  not  already 
convinced  that  a  sufficient  general  case  has  been  made  out  for 
Administrative  Reform,  I  think  they  never  can  be,  and  they 
never  will  be.  There  is,  however,  an  old  indisputable,  very 
well  known  story,  which  has  so  pointed  a  moral  at  the  end  of 
it  that  I  will  substitute  it  for  a  new  case:  by  doing  of  which 
I  may  avoid,  I  hope,  the  sacred  wrath  of  St.  Stephen’s. 
Ages  ago  a  savage  mode  of  keeping  accounts  on  notched 
sticks  was  introduced  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  the 
accounts  were  kept,  much  as  Robinson  Crusoe  kept  his  cal- 
.  endar  on  the  desert  island.  In  the  course  of  considerable 
revolutions  of  time,  the  celebrated  Cocker  was  born,  and  died ; 
Walkinghame,  of  the  Tutor's  Assistant ,  and  well  versed  in 
figures,  was  also  born,  and  died;  a  multitude  of  account¬ 
ants,  book-keepers,  and  actuaries  were  born,  and  died.  Still 
official  routine  inclined  to  these  notched  sticks,  as  if  they 
were  pillars  of  the  constitution,  and  still  the  Exchequer  ac¬ 
counts  continued  to  be  kept  on  certain  splints  of  elm  wood 
called  ‘tallies.’  In  the  reign  of  George  in.  an  inquiry  was 
made  by  some  revolutionary  spirit,  whether  pens,  ink,  and 
paper,  slates  and  pencils,  being  in  existence,  this  obstinate 
adherence  to  an  obsolete  custom  ought  to  be  continued,  and 
whether  a  change  ought  not  to  be  effected. 

All  the  red  tape  in  the  country  grew  redder  at  the  bare 
mention  of  this  bold  and  original  conception,  and  it  took  till 
1826  to  get  these  sticks  abolished.  In  1884  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  considerable  accumulation  of  them ;  and  the 
question  then  arose,  what  was  to  be  done  with  such  worn- 
out,  worm-eaten,  rotten  old  bits  of  wood?  I  daresay  there 
was  a  vast  amount  of  minuting,  memoranduming,  and  de¬ 
spatch-boxing,  on  this  mighty  subject.  The  sticks  were 
housed  at  Westminster,  and  it  would  naturally  occur  to  any 
intelligent  person  that  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  allow 
them  to  be  carried  away  for  firewood  by  the  miserable  people 
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who  live  in  that  neighbourhood.  However,  they  never  had 
been  useful,  and  official  routine  required  that  they  never 
should  be,  and  so  the  order  went  forth  that  they  were  to  be 
privately  and  confidentially  burnt.  It  came  to  pass  that  they 
were  burnt  in  a  stove  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  stove, 
overgorged  with  these  preposterous  sticks,  set  fire  to  the 
panelling ;  the  panelling  set  fire  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  the 
House  of  Lords  set  fire  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  twro 
houses  were  reduced  to  ashes;  architects  were  called  in  to 
build  others ;  we  are  now  in  the  second  million  of  the  cost 
thereof ;  the  national  pig  is  not  nearly  over  the  stile  yet ;  and 
the  little  old  woman,  Britannia,  hasn’t  got  home  to-night. 

Now,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  remark,  in  conclusion, 
that  all  obstinate  adherence  to  rubbish  which  the  time  has 
long  outlived,  is  certain  to  have  in  the  soul  of  it  more  or  less 
that  is  pernicious  and  destructive ;  and  that  will  some  day  set 
fire  to  something  or  other ;  which,  if  given  boldly  to  the 
winds  would  have  been  harmless ;  but  which,  obstinately  re¬ 
tained,  is  ruinous.  I  believe  myself  that  when  Administrative 
Reform  goes  up  it  will  be  idle  to  hope  to  put  it  down,  on  this 
or  that  particular  instance.  The  great,  broad,  and  true 
cause  that  our  public  progress  is  far  behind  our  private 
progress,  and  that  we  are  not  more  remarkable  for  our  pri¬ 
vate  wisdom  and  success  in  matters  of  business  than  we  are 
for  our  public  folly  and  failure,  I  take  to  be  as  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  To  set  this  right,  and  to 
clear  the  way  in  the  country  for  merit  everywhere:  accept¬ 
ing  it  equally  whether  it  be  aristocratic  or  democratic,  only 
asking  whether  it  be  honest  or  true,  is,  I  take  it,  the  true  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  Association.  This  object  it  seeks  to  promote 
by  uniting  together  large  numbers  of  the  people,  I  hope,  of 
all  conditions,  to  the  end  that  they  may  better  comprehend, 
bear  in  mind,  understand  themselves,  and  impress  upon  others, 
the  common  public  duty.  Also,  of  which  there  is  great 
need,  that  by  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  skirmishers 
thrown  out  from  time  to  time  by  the  Party  of  Generals, 
they  may  see  that  their  feints  and  manoeuvres  do  not  oppress 
the  small  defaulters  and  release  the  great,  and  that  they  do 
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not  gull  the  public  with  a  mere  field-day  Review  of  Reform, 
instead  of  an  earnest,  hard-fought  Battle.  I  have-  had  no 
consultation  with  any  one  upon  the  subject,  but  I  particu¬ 
larly  wish  that  the  directors  may  devise  some  means  of  en¬ 
abling  intelligent  working  men  to  join  this  body  on  easier 
terms  than  subscribers  who  have  larger  resources.  I  could 
wish  to  see  great  numbers  of  them  belong  to  us,  because  I 
sincerely  believe  that  it  would  be  good  for  the  common  weal. 

Said  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  when 
Mr.  Layard  asked  him  for  a  day  for  his  motion,  ‘Let  the 
lion,  gentleman  find  a  day  for  himself.’ 

‘Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?’ 

If  our  Caesar  will  excuse  me,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of 
reversing  that  cool  and  lofty  sentiment,  and  I  would  say, 
‘First  Lord,  your  duty  it  is  to  see  that  no  man  is  left  to  find  a 
day  for  himself.  See  you,  who  take  the  responsibility  of 
government,  who  aspire  to  it,  live  for  it,  intrigue  for  it, 
scramble  for  it,  who  hold  to  it  tooth  and  nail  when  you  can 
get  it,  see  you  that  no  man  is  left  to  find  a  day  for  himself. 
In  this  old  country,  with  its  seething  hard-worked  millions, 
its  heavy  taxes,  its  swarms  of  ignorant,  its  crowds  of  poor, 
and  its  crowds  of  wicked,  woe  the  day  when  the  dangerous 
man  shall  find  a  day  for  himself,  because  the  head  of  the 
Government  failed  in  his  duty  in  not  anticipating  it  by  a 
brighter  and  a  better  one!  Name  you  the  day,  First  Lord; 
make  a  day;  work  for  a  day  beyond  your  little  time,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  History  in  return  may  then — not  other¬ 
wise — find  a  day  for  you;  a  day  equally  associated  with  the 
contentment  of  the  loyal,  patient,  willing-hearted  English 
people,  and  with  the  happiness  of  your  Royal  Mistress  and 
her  fair  line  of  children.’ 
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XXIV 

Sheffield,  December  22,  1855 

[On  Saturday  Evening  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  read  his  Christmas 
Carol  in  the  Mechanics’  Hall  in  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the 
Institute. 

After  the  reading  the  Mayor  said,  he  had  been  charged  by  a  few 
gentlemen  in  Sheffield  to  present  to  Mr.  Dickens  for  his 
acceptance  a  very  handsome  service  of  table  cutlery,  a  pair 
of  razors,  and  a  pair  of  fish  carvers,  as  some  substantial 
manifestation  of  their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Dickens  for  his 
kindness  in  coming  to  Sheffield.  Henceforth  the  Christ¬ 
mas  of  1855  would  be  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  name 
of  that  gentleman.] 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  in  receiving  the  presentation,  said, 
he  accepted  with  heartfelt  delight  and  cordial  gratitude  such 
beautiful  specimens  of  Sheffield  workmanship;  and  he  begged 
to  assure  them  that  the  kind  observations  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Mayor,  and  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  that  assembly,  would  never  be  obliterated  from 
his  remembrance.  The  present  testified  not  only  to  the  work 
of  Sheffield  hands,  but  to  the  warmth  and  generosity  of 
Sheffield  hearts.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  do  right  by  his 
readers,  and  to  leave  imaginative  and  popular  literature  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  private  homes  and  public  rights  of  the 
people  of  England.  The  case  of  cutlery  with  which  he 
had  been  so  kindly  presented,  should  be  retained  as  an  heir¬ 
loom  in  his  family;  and  he  assured  them  that  he  should  ever 
be  faithful  to  his  death  to  the  principles  which  had  earned 
for  him  their  approval.  In  taking  his  reluctant  leave  of 
them,  he  wished  them  many  merry  Christmases,  and  many 
happy  new  years. 
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THE  ROYAL  LITERARY  FUND 

London,  March  12,  1856 

[The  Corporation  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  was  established 
in  1790.  Its  object  being  to  administer  assistance  to  au¬ 
thors  of  genius  and  learning,  who  may  be  reduced  to  dis¬ 
tress  by  unavoidable  calamities,  or  deprived,  by  enfeebled 
faculties  or  declining  life,  of  the  power  of  literary  exertion. 
At  the  annual  general  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  the 
society  on  the  above  date,  the  following  speech  was  made 
by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens:] 

Sir, — I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  my  friend  Mr.  Bell,  who, 
in  the  profession  of  literature,  represents  upon  this  committee 
a  separate  and  distinct  branch  of  the  profession,  that,  like 

‘The  last  rose  of  summer 
Stands  blooming  alone, 

While  all  its  companions 
Are  faded  and  gone,’ 

into  the  very  prickly  bramble-bush  with  which  he  has  in¬ 
geniously  contrived  to  beset  this  question.  In  the  remarks  I 
have  to  make  I  shall  confine  myself  to  four  points: — 1.  That 
the  committee  find  themselves  in  the  painful  condition  of  not 
spending  enough  money,  and  will  presently  apply  themselves 
to  the  great  reform  of  spending  more.  2.  That  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  house,  it  is  a  positive  matter  of  history,  that 
the  house  for  which  Mr.  Williams  was  so  anxious  was  to  be 
applied  to  .uses  to  which  it  never  has  been  applied,  and  which 
the  administrators  of  the  fund  decline  to  recognise.  3. 
That,  in  Mr.  Bell’s  endeavours  to  remove  the  Artists’  Fund 
from  the  ground  of  analogy  it  unquestionably  occupies  with 
reference  to  this  fund,  by  reason  of  their  continuing  peri¬ 
odical  relief  to  the  same  persons,  I  beg  to  tell  Mr.  Bell  what 
every  gentleman  at  the  table  knows— that  it  is  the  business 
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of  this  fund  to  relieve  over  and  over  again  the  same  people. 

Mr.  Bell:  But  fresh  inquiry  is  always  made  first. 

Mr.  C.  Dickens  :  I  can  only  oppose  to  that  statement  my 
own  experience  when  I  sat  on  that  committee,  and  when  I 
have  known  persons  relieved  on  many  consecutive  occasions 
without  further  inquiry  being  made.  As  to  the  suggestion 
that  we  should  select  the  items  of  expenditure  that  we  com¬ 
plain  of,  I  think  it  is  according  to  all  experience  that  we 
should  first  affirm  the  principle  that  the  expenditure  is  too 
large.  If  that  be  done  by  the  meeting,  then  I  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  selection  of  the  separate  items.  Now,  in  rising 
to  support  this  resolution,  I  may  state  at  once  that  I  have 
scarcely  any  expectation  of  its  being  carried,  and  I  am  happy 
to  think  it  will  not.  Indeed,  I  consider  it  the  strongest  point 
of  the  resolution’s  case  that  it  should  not  be  carried,  because 
it  will  show  the  determination  of  the  fund’s  managers. 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  stronger  in  favour  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  than  that  the  statement  should  go  forth  to  the  world 
that  twice  within  twelve  months  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  called  to  this  great  expenditure,  and  twice 
the  committee  have  considered  that  it  was  not  unreasonable. 
I  cannot  conceive  a  stronger  case  for  the  resolution  than 
this  statement  of  fact  as  to  the  expenditure  going  forth  to 
the  public  accompanied  by  the  committee’s  assertion  that  it 
is  reasonable.  Now,  to  separate  this  question  from  details, 
let  us  remember  what  the  committee  and  their  supporters 
asserted  last  year,  and,  I  hope,  will  re-assert  this  year.  It 
seems  to  be  rather  the  model  kind  of  thing  than  otherwise 
now  that  if  you  get  £100  you  are  to  spend  £40  in  manage¬ 
ment;  and  if  you  get  £1000,  of  course  you  may  spend  £400 
in  giving  the  rest  away.  Now,  in  case  there  should  be  any  ill- 
conditioned  people  here  who  may  ask  what  occasion  there 
can  be  for  all  this  expenditure,  I  will  give  you  my  experi¬ 
ence.  I  went  last  year  to  a  highly  respectable  place  of  re¬ 
sort,  Willis’s  Rooms,  in  St.  James’s,  to  a  meeting  of  this 
fund.  My  original  intention  was  to  hear  all  I  could,  and 
say  as  little  as  possible.  Allowing  for  the  absence  of  the 
younger  and  fairer  portion  of  the  creation,  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  place  was  something  like  Almack’s  in  the 
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morning'.  A  number  of  stately  old  dowagers  sat  in  a  row  on 
one  side,  and  old  gentlemen  on  the  other.  The  ball  was 
opened  with  due  solemnity  by  a  real  marquis,  who  walked  a 
minuet  with  the  secretary,  at  which  the  audience  were  much 
affected.  Then  another  party  advanced,  who,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  was  only  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
he  took  possession  of  the  floor.  To  him,  however,  succeeded 
a  lord,  then  a  bishop,  then  the  son  of  a  distinguished  lord, 
then  one  or  two  celebrities  from  the  City  and  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  and  at  last  a  gentleman,  wrho  made  a  fortune  by  the 
success  of  ‘Candide,’  sustained  the  part  of  Pangloss,  and 
spoke  much  of  what  he  evidently  believed  to  be  the  very  best 
management  of  this  best  of  all  possible  funds.  Now  it  is  in 
this  fondness  for  being  stupendously  genteel,  and  keeping 
up  fine  appearances — this  vulgar  and  common  social  vice  of 
hanging  on  to  great  connections  at  any  price,  that  the  money 
goes.  The  last  time  you  got  a  distinguished  writer  at  a 
public  meeting,  and  he  was  called  on  to  address  you  some¬ 
where  amongst  the  small  hours,  he  told  you  he  felt  like  the 
,  man  in  plush  who  was  permitted  to  sweep  the  stage  down 
after  all  the  other  people  had  gone.  If  the  founder  of  this 
society  were  here,  I  should  think  he  would  feel  like  a  sort  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle  reversed,  who  had  gone  to  sleep  backwards 
for  a  hundred  years  and  woke  up  to  find  his  fund  still  lying 
under  the  feet  of  people  who  did  nothing  for  it  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  emancipated  and  standing  alone  long  ago.  This  Blooms¬ 
bury  house  is  another  part  of  the  same  desire  for  show,  and 
the  officer  who  inhabits  it.  (I  mean,  of  course,  in  his  official 
capacity,  for,  as  an  individual,  I  much  respect  him.)  When 
one  enters  the  house  it  appears  to  be  haunted  by  a  series  of 
mysterious-looking  ghosts,  who  glide  about  engaged  in  some 
extraordinary  occupation,  and,  after  the  approved  fashion 
of  ghosts,  but  seldom  condescend  to  disclose  their  business. 
What  are  all  these  meetings  and  inquiries  wanted  for?  As 
for  the  authors,  I  say,  as  a  writer  by  profession,  that  the 
long  inquiry  said  to  be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  an 
applicant  deserves  relief,  is  a  preposterous  pretence,  and  that 
working  literary  men  would  have  a  far  better  knowledge  of 
the  cases  coming  before  the  board  than  can  ever  be  attained 
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by  that  committee.  Further,  I  say  openly  and  plainly,  that 
this  fund  is  pompously  and  unnaturally  administered  at 
great  expense,  instead  of  being  quietly  administered  at  small 
expense ;  and  that  the  secrecy  to  which  it  lays  claim  as  its 
greatest  attribute,  is  not  kept;  for  through  those  ‘two  re¬ 
spectable  householders,’  to  whom  reference  must  be  made,  the 
names  of  the  most  deserving  applicants  are  to  numbers  of 
people  perfectly  well  known.  The  members  have  now  got 
before  them  a  plain  statement  of  fact  as  to  these  charges; 
and  it  is  for  them  to  say  whether  they  are  justifiable,  be¬ 
coming,  or  decent.  I  beg  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  to 
put  it  to  those  gentlemen  who  belong  to  this  institution,  that 
must  now  decide,  and  cannot  help  deciding,  what  the  Liter¬ 
ary  Fund  is  for,  and  what  it  is  not  for.  The  question 
raised  by  the  resolution  is  whether  this  is  a  public  corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  relief  of  men  of  genius  and  learning,  or  whether 
it  is  a  snug,  traditional,  and  conventional  party,  bent  upon 
maintaining  its  own  usages  with  a  vast  amount  of  pride; 
upon  its  own  annual  puffery  at  costly  dinner-tables,  and  upon 
a  coarse  of  expensive  toadying  to  a  number  of  distinguished 
individuals.  This  is  the  question  which  you  cannot  this  day 
escape. 

XXVI 

London,  November  5,  1857 

[At  the  fourth  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Warehousemen  and 
Clerks’  Schools,  which  took  place  on  Thursday  evening, 
November  5,  1857,  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  was  very 
numerously  attended,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  occupied  the 
chair.  On  the  subject  which  had  brought  the  company 
together  Mr.  Dickens  spoke  as  follows:] 

I  must  now  solicit  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
cause  of  your  assembling  together — the  main  and  real  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  evening’s  gathering;  for  I  suppose  we  are 
all  agreed  that  the  motto  of  these  tables  is  not  ‘Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die’;  but  ‘Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  live.’  It  is  because  a  great  and  good  work 
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is  to  live  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and 
to  live  a  greater  and  better  life  with  every  succeeding  to¬ 
morrow,  that  we  eat  and  drink  here  at  all.  Conspicuous 
on  the  card  of  admission  to  this  dinner  is  the  word  ‘Schools.’ 
This  set  me  thinking  this  morning  what  are  the  sorts  of 
schools  that  I  don’t  like.  I  found  them,  on  consideration, 
to  be  rather  numerous.  I  don’t  like — to  begin  with,  and  to 
begin  as  charity  does  at  home — I  don’t  like  the  sort  of  school 
to  which  I  once  went  myself — the  respected  proprietor  of 
which  was  by  far  the  most  ignorant  man  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  to  know ;  one  of  the  worst-tempered  men  perhaps 
that  ever  lived,  whose  business  it  was  to  make  as  much  out 
of  us  and  put  as  little  into  us  as  possible,  and  who  sold 
us  at  a  figure  which  I  remember  we  used  to  delight  to  esti¬ 
mate,  as  amounting  to  exactly  £2,  4s.  6d.  per  head.  I  don’t 
like  that  sort  of  school,  because  I  don’t  see  what  business 
the  master  had  to  be  at  the  top  of  it  instead  of  the  bottom, 
and  because  I  never  could  understand  the  wholesomeness 
of  the  moral  preached  by  the  abject  appearance  and  de¬ 
graded  condition  of  the  teachers  who  plainly  said  to  us  by 
their  looks  every  day  of  their  lives,  ‘Boys,  never  be  learned; 
whatever  you  are,  above  all  things  be  warned  from  that  in 
time  by  our  sunken  cheeks,  by  our  poor  pimply  noses,  by 
our  meagre  diet,  by  our  acid-beer,  and  by  our  extraordinary 
suits  of  clothes,  of  which  no  human  being  can  say  whether 
they  are  snuff-coloured  turned  black,  or  black  turned  snuff- 
coloured,  a  point  upon  which  we  ourselves  are  perfectly 
unable  to  offer  any  ray  of  enlightenment,  it  is  so  very  long 
since  they  were  undamed  and  new.’  I  do  not  like  that  sort 
of  school,  because  I  have  never  yet  lost  my  ancient  suspicion 
touching  that  curious  coincidence  that  the  boy  with  four 
brothers  to  come  always  got  the  prizes.  In  fact,  and  short, 
I  do  not  like  that  sort  of  school,  which  is  a  pernicious  and 
abominable  humbug  altogether.  Again,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  I  don’t  like  that  sort  of  school — a  ladies’  school — 
with  which  the  other  school  used  to  dance  on  Wednesdays, 
where  the  young  ladies,  as  I  look  back  upon  them  now,  seem 
to  me  always  to  have  been  in  new  stays  and  disgrace — the 
latter  concerning  a  place  of  which  I  know  nothing  at  this 
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day,  that  bounds  Timbuctoo  on  the  north-east — and  where 
memory  always  depicts  the  youthful  enthraller  of  my  first 
affection  as  for  ever  standing  against  a  wall,  in  a  curious 
machine  of  wood,  which  confined  her  innocent  feet  in  the 
first  dancing  position,  while  those  arms,  which  should  have 
encircled  my  jacket,  those  precious  arms,  I  say,  were  pinioned 
behind  her  by  an  instrument  of  torture  called  a  backboard, 
fixed  in  the  manner  of  a  double  direction  post.  Again,  I 
don’t  like  that  sort  of  school,  of  which  we  have  a  notable 
example  in  Kent,  which  was  established  ages  ago  by  worthy 
scholars  and  good  men  long  deceased,  whose  munificent  en¬ 
dowments  have  been  monstrously  perverted  from  their 
original  purpose,  and  which,  in  their  distorted  condition, 
are  struggled  for  and  fought  over  with  the  most  indecent 
pertinacity.  Again,  I  don’t  like  that  sort  of  school — and  I 
have  seen  a  great  many  such  in  these  latter  times — where 
the  bright  childish  imagination  is  utterly  discouraged,  and 
where  those  bright  childish  faces,  which  it  is  so  very  good 
for  the  wisest  among  us  to  remember  in  after  life — when 
the  world  is  too  much  with  us,  early  and  late  1 — are  gloomily 
and  grimly  scared  out  of  countenance;  where  I  have  never 
seen  among  the  pupils,  whether  boys  or  girls,  anything  but 
little  parrots  and  small  calculating  machines.  Again,  I  don’t 
by  any  means  like  schools  in  leather  breeches,  and  with 
mortified  straw  baskets  for  bonnets,  which  file  along  the 
streets  in  long  melancholy  rows  under  the  escort  of  that 
surprising  British  monster — a  beadle,  whose  system  of  in¬ 
struction,  I  am  afraid,  too  often  presents  that  happy  union 
of  sound  with  sense,  of  which  a  very  remarkable  instance 
is  given  in  a  grave  report  of  a  trustworthy  school  inspector, 
to  the  effect  that  a  boy  in  great  repute  at  school  for  his 
learning,  presented  on  his  slate,  as  one  of  the  ten  command¬ 
ments,  the  perplexing  prohibition,  ‘Thou  shalt  not  commit 
doldrum.’  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  confess,  also,  that  I  don’t 
like  those  schools,  even  though  the  instruction  given  in  them 
be  gratuitous,  where  those  sweet  little  voices  which  ought 
to  be  heard  speaking  in  very  different  accents,  anathematise 

i  An  allusion  to  a  well-known  Sonnet  of  Wordsworth,  beginning — 
‘The  world  is  too  much  with  us — late  and  soon,’  etc. — Ed. 
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by  rote  any  human  being  who  does  not  hold  what  is  taught 
there.  Lastly,  I  do  not  like,  and  I  did  not  like  some  years 
ago,  cheap  distant  schools,  where  neglected  children  pine 
from  year  to  year  under  an  amount  of  neglect,  want,  and 
youthful  misery  far  too  sad  even  to  be  glanced  at  in  this 
cheerful  assembly. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  perhaps  you  will  permit 
me  to  sketch  in  a  few  words  the  sort  of  school  that  I  do  like. 
It  is  a  school  established  by  the  members  of  an  industrious 
and  useful  order,  which  supplies  the  comforts  and  graces  of 
life  at  every  familiar  turning  in  the  road  of  our  existence; 
it  is  a  school  established  by  them  for  the  Orphan  and 
Necessitous  Children  of  their  own  brethren  and  sisterhood; 
it  is  a  place  giving  an  education  worthy  of  them — an 
education  by  them  invented,  by  them  conducted,  by  them 
watched  over ;  it  is  a  place  of  education  where,  while  the 
beautiful  history  of  the  Christian  religion  is  daily  taught, 
and  while  the  life  of  that  Divine  Teacher  who  Himself  took 
little  children  on  His  knees  is  daily  studied,  no  sectarian 
ill-will  nor  narrow  human  dogma  is  permitted  to  darken  the 
face  of  the  clear  heaven  which  they  disclose.  It  is  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  school,  which  is  at  the  same  time  no  less  a  children’s 
home,  a  home  not  to  be  confided  to  the  care  of  cold  or 
ignorant  strangers,  nor,  by  the  nature  of  its  foundation,  in 
the  course  of  ages  to  pass  into  hands  that  have  as  much 
natural  right  to  deal  with  it  as  with  the  peaks  of  the  highest 
mountains  or  with  the  depths  of  the  sea,  but  to  be  from 
generation  to  generation  administered  by  men  living  in 
precisely  such  homes  as  those  poor  children  have  lost;  by 
men  always  bent  upon  making  that  replacement,  such  a 
home  as  their  own  dear  children  might  find  a  happy  refuge 
in  if  they  themselves  were  taken  early  away.  And  I  fear¬ 
lessly  ask  you,  is  this  a  design  which  has  any  claim  to  your 
sympathy?  Is  this  a  sort  of  school  which  is  deserving  of 
your  support? 

This  is  the  design,  this  is  the  school,  whose  strong  and 
simple  claim  I  have  to  lay  before  you  to-night.  I  must 
particularly  entreat  you  not  to  suppose  that  my  fancy  and 
unfortunate  habit  of  fiction  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
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picture  I  have  just  presented  to  you.  It  is  sober  matter 
of  fact.  The  Warehousemen  and  Clerks’  Schools,  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  maintaining,  clothing,  and  educating  of  the 
Orphan  and  Necessitous  Children  of  those  employed  in  the 
wholesale  trades  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
are,  in  fact,  what  I  have  just  described.  These  schools  for 
both  sexes  were  originated  only  four  years  ago.  In  the 
first  six  weeks  of  the  undertaking  the  young  men  of  them¬ 
selves  and  quite  unaided,  subscribed  the  large  sum  of  £3000. 
The  schools  have  been  opened  only  three  years,  they  have  now 
on  their  foundation  thirty-nine  children,  and  in  a  few  days 
they  will  have  six  more,  making  a  total  of  forty -five.  They 
have  been  most  munificently  assisted  by  the  heads  of  great 
mercantile  houses,  numerously  represented,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  around  me,  and  they  have  a  funded  capital  of  almost 
£14,000.  This  is  wonderful  progress,  but  the  aim  must  still 
be  upwards,  the  motto  always  ‘Excelsior.’  You  do  not  need 
to  be  told  that  five-and-forty  children  can  form  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  Orphan  and  Necessitous  Children 
of  those  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  wholesale  trades 
and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom:  you  do  not  re¬ 
quire  to  be  informed  that  the  house  at  New  Cross,  rented 
for  a  small  term  of  years,  in  which  the  schools  are  at  present 
established,  can  afford  but  most  imperfect  accommodation 
for  such  a  breadth  6f  design.  To  carry  this  -  good  work 
through  the  two  remaining  degrees  of  better  and  best,  there 
must  be  more  work,  more  co-operation,  more  friends,  more 
money.  Then  be  the  friends  and  give  the  money.  Before 
I  conclude,  there  is  one  other  feature  in  these  schools  which 
I  would  commend  to  your  special  attention  and  approval. 
Their  benefits  are  reserved  for  the  children  of  subscribers; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  essential  principle  of  the  institution 
that  it  must  help  those  whose  parents  have  helped  them, 
and  that  the  unfortunate  children  whose  father  has  been  so 
lax,  or  so  criminal,  as  to  withhold  a  subscription  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small  that  when  divided  by  weeks  it  amounts  to 
only  threepence  weekly,  cannot,  in  justice,  be  allowed  to 
jostle  out  and  shoulder  away  the  happier  children,  whose 
father  has  had  that  little  forethought,  or  done  that  little 
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kindness  which  was  requisite  to  secure  for  them  the  benefits 
of  the  institution.  I  really  cannot  believe  that  there  will 
long  be  any  such  defaulting  parents.  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  of  the  intelligent  young  men  who  are  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  houses  will  long  neglect  this  obvious,  this  easy 
duty.  If  they  suppose  that  the  objects  of  their  love,  born 
or  unborn,  will  never  want  the  benefits  of  the  charity,  that 
may  be  a  fatal  and  blind  mistake — it  can  never  be  an  excuse, 
for,  supposing  them  to  be  right  in  their  anticipation,  they 
should  do  what  is  asked  for  the  sake  of  their  friends  and 
comrades  around  them,  assured  that  they  will  be  the  happier 
and  the  better  for  the  deed. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  little  ‘labour  of  love’  of  mine 
is  now  done.  I  most  heartily  wish  that  I  could  charm  you  now 
not  to  see  me,  not  to  think  of  me,  not  to  hear  me — I  most 
heartily  wish  that  I  could  make  you  see  in  my  stead  the 
multitude  of  innocent  and  bereaved  children  who  are  looking 
towards  these  schools,  and  entreating  with  uplifted  hands 
to  be  let  in.  A  very  famous  advocate  once  said,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  fears  of  failure  when  he  had  first  to  speak  in 
court,  being  very  poor,  that  he  felt  his  little  children  tug¬ 
ging  at  his  skirts,  and  that  recovered  him.  Will  you  think 
of  the  number  of  little  children  who  are  tugging  at  my  skirts, 
when  I  ask  you,  in  their  names,  on  their  behalf,  and  in  their 
little  persons,  and  in  no  strength  of  my  own,  to  encourage 
and  assist  this  work? 

At  a  later  period  of  the  evening  Mr.  Dickens  proposed 
the  health  of  the  President  of  the  Institution,  Lord  John 
Russell.  He  said  he  should  do  nothing  so  superfluous  and 
so  unnecessary  as  to  descant  upon  his  lordship’s  many  faith¬ 
ful,  long,  and  great  public  services,  upon  the  honour  and 
integrity  with  which  he  had  pursued  his  straightforward  pub¬ 
lic  course  through  every  difficulty,  or  upon  the  manly,  gallant, 
and  courageous  character,  which  rendered  him  certain,  in 
the  eyes  alike  of  friends  and  opponents,  to  rise  with  every 
rising  occasion,  and  which,  like  the  seal  of  Solomon,  in  the 
old  Arabian  story,  enclosed  in  a  not  very  large  casket  the 
soul  of  a  giant.  In  answer  to  loud  cheers,  he  said  he  had 
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felt  perfectly  certain  that  that  would  be  the  response;  for 
in  no  English  assembly  that  he  had  ever  seen  was  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  more  than  mention  the  name  of  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  to  ensure  a  manifestation  of  personal  respect  and  grateful 
remembrance. 


XXVII 

London,  February  9,  1858 

[At  the  Anniversary  Festival  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
on  Tuesday,  February  the  9th,  1858,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner,  in  the  Freemasons’ 
Hall.  Later  in  the  evening  all  the  seats  in  the  gallery 
were  filled  with  ladies  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Hospital.  After  the  usual  loyal  and  other  toasts,  the  Chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Dickens,  proposed  ‘Prosperity  to  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,’  and  said:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  one  of  my  rules  in  life  not 
to  believe  a  man  who  may  happen  to  tell  me  that  he  feels  no 
interest  in  children.  I  hold  myself  bound  to  this  principle 
by  all  kind  consideration,  because  I  know,  as  we  all  must, 
that  any  heart  which  could  really  toughen  its  affections  and 
sympathies  against  those  dear  little  people  must  be  wanting 
in  so  many  humanising  experiences  of  innocence  and  ten¬ 
derness,  as  to  be  quite  an  unsafe  monstrosity  among  men. 
Therefore  I  set  the  assertion  down,  whenever  I  happen  to 
meet  with  it — which  is  sometimes,  though  not  often — as  an 
idle  word,  originating  possibly  in  the  genteel  languor  of 
the  hour,  and  meaning  about  as  much  as  that  knowing 
social  lassitude,  which  has  used  up  the  cardinal  virtues  and 
quite  found  out  things  in  general,  usually  does  mean.  I 
suppose  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  we,  who  come  to¬ 
gether  in  the  name  of  children  and  for  the  sake  of  children, 
acknowledge  that  we  have  an  interest  in  them ;  indeed,  I 
have  observed  since  I  sat  down  here  that  we  are  quite  in  a 
childlike  state  altogether,  representing  an  infant  institution, 
and  not  even  yet  a  grown-up  company.  A  few  years  are 
necessary  to  the  increase  of  our  strength  and  the  expansion 
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of  our  figure;  and  then  these  tables,  which  now  have  a  few 
tucks  in  them,  will  be  let  out,  and  then  this  hall,  which  now 
sits  so  easily  upon  us,  will  be  too  tight  and  small  for  us. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  likely  that  even  we  are  not  without  our 
experience  now  and  then  of  spoilt  children.  I  do  not  mean 
of  our  own  spoilt  children,  because  nobody’s  own  children 
ever  were  spoilt,  but  I  mean  the  disagreeable  children  of  our 
particular  friends.  We  know  by  experience  what  it  is  to 
have  them  down  after  dinner,  and,  across  the  rich  perspec¬ 
tive  of  a  miscellaneous  dessert  to  see,  as  in  a  black  dose 
darkly,  the  family  doctor  looming  in  the  distance.  We 
know,  I  have  no  doubt  we  all  know,  what  it  is  to  assist  at 
those  little  maternal  anecdotes  and  table  entertainments 
illustrated  with  imitations  and  descriptive  dialogue  which 
might  not  be  inaptly  called,  after  the  manner  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Albert  Smith,  the  toilsome  ascent  of  Miss  Mary  and 
the  eruption  (cutaneous)  of  Master  Alexander.  We  know 
what  it  is  when  those  children  won’t  go  to  bed;  we  know 
how  they  prop  their  eyelids  open  with  their  forefingers  wThen 
they  will  sit  up;  how,  when  they  become  fractious,  they 
say  aloud  that  they  don’t  like  us,  and  our  nose  is  too  long, 
and  why  don’t  we  go?  And  we  are  perfectly  acquainted  with 
those  kicking  bundles  which  are  carried  off  at  last  protesting. 
An  eminent  eye-witness  told  me  that  he  was  one  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  learned  pundits  who  assembled  at  the  house  of  a 
very  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  last  generation  to 
hear  him  expound  his  stringent  views  concerning  infant 
education  and  early  mental  development,  and  he  told  me 
that  while  the  philosopher  did  this  in  very  beautiful  and 
lucid  language,  the  philosopher’s  little  boy,  for  his  part, 
edified  the  assembled  sages  by  dabbling  up  to  the  elbows 
in  an  apple  pie  which  had  been  provided  for  their  entertain¬ 
ment,  having  previously  anointed  his  hair  with  the  syrup, 
combed  it  with  his  fork,  and  brushed  it  with  his  spoon.  It 
is  probable  that  we  also  have  our  similar  experiences  some¬ 
times,  of  principles  that  are  not  quite  practice,  and  that  we 
know  people  claiming  to  be  very  wise  and  profound  about 
nations  of  men  who  show  themselves  to  be  rather  weak  and 
shallow  about  units  of  babies. 
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But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  spoilt  children  whom  I 
have  to  present  to  you  after  this  dinner  of  to-day  are  not 
of  this  class.  I  have  glanced  at  these  for  the  easier  and 
lighter  introduction  of  another,  a  very  different,  a  far  more 
numerous,  and  a  far  more  serious  class.  The  spoilt  chil¬ 
dren  whom  I  must  show  you  are  the  spoilt  children  of  the 
poor  in  this  great  city,  the  children  who  are,  every  year,  for 
ever  and  ever  irrevocably  spoilt  out  of  this  breathing  life 
of  ours  by  tens  of  thousands,  but  who  may  in  vast  numbers 
be  preserved  if  you,  assisting  and  not  contravening  the  ways 
of  Providence,  will  help  to  save  them.  The  two  grim  nurses, 
Poverty  and  Sickness,  who  bring  these  children  before  you, 
preside  over  their  births,  rock  their  wretched  cradles,  nail 
down  their  little  coffins,  pile  up  the  earth  above  their  graves. 
Of  the  annual  deaths  in  this  great  town,  their  unnatural 
deaths  form  more  than  one-third.  I  shall  not  ask  you,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  as  to  the  other  class — I  shall  not  ask 
you  on  behalf  of  these  children  to  observe  how  good  they 
are,  how  pretty  they  are,  how  clever  they  are,  how  promis¬ 
ing  they  are,  whose  beauty  they  most  resemble — I  shall  only 
ask  you  to  observe  how  weak  they  are,  and  how  like  death 
they  are !  And  I  shall  ask  you,  by  the  remembrance  of 
everything  that  lies  between  your  own  infancy  and  that  so 
miscalled  second  childhood  when  the  child’s  graces  are  gone, 
and  nothing  but  its  helplessness  remains ;  I  shall  ask  you 
to  turn  your  thoughts  to  these  spoilt  children  in  the  sacred 
names  of  Pity  and  Compassion. 

Some  years  ago,  being  in  Scotland,  I  went  with  one  of 
the  most  humane  members  of  the  humane  medical  profession, 
on  a  morning  tour  among  some  of  the  worst  lodged  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  closes  and 
wynds  of  that  picturesque  place — I  am  sorry  to  remind  you 
what  fast  friends  picturesqueness  and  typhus  often  are — 
we  saw  more  poverty  and  sickness  in  an  hour  than  many 
people  would  believe  in  a  life.  Our  way  lay  from  one  to 
another  of  the  most  wretched  dwellings,  reeking  with  hor¬ 
rible  odours;  shut  out  from  the  sky,  shut  out  from  the  air, 
mere  pits  and  dens.  In  a  room  in  one  of  these  places,  where 
there  was  an  empty  porridge-pot  on  the  cold  hearth,  with 
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a  ragged  woman  and  some  ragged  children  crouching  on 
the  bare  ground  near  it — where  I  remember  as  I  speak  that 
the  very  light,  refracted  from  a  high  damp-stained  and  time- 
stained  house-wall,  came  trembling  in,  as  if  the  fever  which 
had  shaken  everything  else  there  had  shaken  even  it — there 
lay,  in  an  old  egg-box  which  the  mother  had  begged  from 
a  shop,  a  little  feeble,  wasted,  wan,  sick  child.  With  his 
little  wasted  face,  and  his  little  hot,  worn  hands  folded  over 
his  breast,  and  his  little  bright,  attentive  eyes,  I  can  see 
him  now,  as  I  have  seen  him  for  several  years,  looking 
steadily  at  us.  There  he  lay  in  his  little  frail  box,  which 
was  not  at  all  a  bad  emblem  of  the  little  body  from  which  he 
was  slowly  parting — there  he  lay,  quite  quiet,  quite  patient, 
saying  never  a  word.  He  seldom  cried,  the  mother  said ;  he  sel¬ 
dom  complained ;  ‘he  lay  there,  seemin’  to  woonder  what  it 
was  a’  aboot.’  God  knows,  I  thought,  as  I  stood  looking  at 
him,  he  had  his  reasons  for  wondering — reasons  for  won¬ 
dering  how  it  could  possibly  come  to  be  that  he  lay  there, 
left  alone,  feeble  and  full  of  pain,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  as  bright  and  as  brisk  as  the  birds  that  never  got  near 
him — reasons  for  wondering  how  he  came  to  be  left  there, 
a  little  decrepid  old  man  pining  to  death,  quite  a  thing  of 
course,  as  if  there  were  no  crowds  of  healthy  and  happy 
children  playing  on  the  grass  under  the  summer’s  sun 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  him,  as  if  there  were  no  bright, 
moving  sea  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  hill  overhanging 
the  city ;  is  if  there  were  no  great  clouds  rushing  over  it ; 
as  if  there  were  no  life,  and  movement,  and  vigour  anywhere 
in  the  world — nothing  but  stoppage  and  decay.  There  he 
lay  looking  at  us,  saying,  in  his  silence,  more  pathetically 
than  I  have  ever  heard  anything  said  by  any  orator  in  my 
life,  ‘Will  you  please  to  tell  me  what  this  means,  strange 
man?  and  if  you  can  give  me  any  good  reason  why  I 
should  be  so  soon,  so  far  advanced  on  my  way  to  Him  who 
said  that  children  were  to  come  into  His  presence,  and  were 
not  to  be  forbidden,  but  who  scarcely  meant,  I  think,  that 
they  should  come  by  this  hard  road  by  which  I  am  travelling, 
pray  give  that  reason  to  me,  for  I  seek  it  very  earnestly  and 
ivonder  about  it  very  much’ ;  and  to  my  mind  he  has  been 
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wondering  about  it  ever  since.  Many  a  poor  child,  sick 
and  neglected,  I  have  seen  since  that  time  in  this  London ; 
many  a  poor  sick  child  I  have  seen  most  affectionately  and 
kindly  tended  by  poor  people,  in  an  unwholesome  house  and 
under  untoward  circumstances,  wherein  its  recovery  was  quite 
impossible ;  but  at  all  such  times  I  have  seen  my  poor  little 
drooping  friend  in  his  egg-box,  and  he  has  always  addressed 
his  dumb  speech  to  me,  and  I  have  always  found  him  wander¬ 
ing  what  it  meant,  and  why,  in  the  name  of  a  gracious  God, 
such  things  should  be! 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  such  things  need  not  be,  and 
will  not  be,  if  this  company,  which  is  a  drop  of  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  great  compassionate  public  heart,  will  only  ac¬ 
cept  the  means  of  rescue  and  prevention  which  it  is  mine  to 
offer.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  place  where  I 
speak,  stands  a  courtly  old  house,  where  once,  no  doubt, 
blooming  children  were  born,  and  grew  up  to  be  men  and 
women,  and  married,  and  brought  their  own  blooming  chil¬ 
dren  back  to  patter  up  the  old  oak  staircase  which  stood  but 
the  other  day,  and  to  wonder  at  the  old  oak  carvings  on  the 
chimney-pieces.  In  the  airy  wards  into  which  the  old  state 
drawing-rooms  and  family  bedchambers  of  that  house  are 
now  converted  are  such  little  patients  that  the  attendant 
nurses  look  like  reclaimed  gaintesses,  and  the  kind  medical 
practitioner  like  an  amiable  Christian  ogre.  Grouped  about 
the  little  low  tables  in  the  centre  of  the  rooms  are  such  tiny 
convalescents  that  they  seem  to  be  playing  at  having  been 
ill.  On  the  doll’s  beds  are  such  diminutive  creatures  that 
each  poor  sufferer  is  supplied  with  its  tray  of  toys;  and,  look¬ 
ing  round,  you  may  see  how  the  little  tired  flushed  cheek 
has  toppled  over  half  the  brute  creation  on  its  wTay  into  the 
ark;  or  how  one  little  dimpled  arm  has  mowed  dowm  (as  I 
saw  myself)  the  whole  tin  soldiery  of  Europe.  On  the  wTalls 
of  these  rooms  are  graceful,  pleasant,  bright,  childish 
pictures.  At  the  beds’  heads,  are  pictures  of  the  figure 
wdiich  is  the  universal  embodiment  of  all  mercy  and  com¬ 
passion,  the  figure  of  Him  who  was  once  a  child  Himself, 
and  a  poor  one.  Besides  these  little  creatures  on  the  beds, 
you  may  learn  in  that  place  that  the  number  of  small  Out- 
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patients  brought  to  that  house  for  relief  is  no  fewer  than 
ten  thousand  in  the  compass  of  one  single  year.  In  the 
room  in  which  these  are  received,  you  may  see  against  the 
wall  a  box,  on  which  it  is  written,  that  it  has  been  calculated, 
that  if  every  grateful  mother  who  brings  a  child  there  will 
drop  a  penny  into  it,  the  Hospital  funds  may  possibly  be 
increased  in  a  year  by  so  large  a  sum  as  forty  pounds.  And 
you  may  read  in  the  Hospital  Report,  with  a  glow  of 
pleasure,  that  these  poor  women  are  so  respondent  as  to  have 
made,  even  in  a  toiling  year  of  difficulty  and  high  prices, 
this  estimated  forty,  fifty  pounds.  In  the  printed  papers 
of  this  same  Hospital,  you  may  read  with  what  a  generous 
earnestness  the  highest  and  wisest  members  of  the  medical 
profession  testify  to  the  great  need  of  it ;  to  the  immense 
difficulty  of  treating  children  in  the  same  hospitals  with 
grown-up  people,  by  reason  of  their  different  ailments  and 
requirements,  to  the  vast  amount  of  pain  that  will  be  as¬ 
suaged,  and  of  life  that  will  be  saved,  through  this  Hospital ; 
not  only  among  the  poor,  observe,  but  among  the  prosperous 
too,  by  reason  of  the  increased  knowledge  of  children’s 
illnesses,  which  cannot  fail  to  arise  from  a  more  systematic 
mode  of  studying  them.  Lastly,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  worst  of  all — (for  I  must  present  no  rose-coloured 
picture  of  this  place  to  you — I  must  not  deceive  you;) 
lastly,  the  visitor  to  this  Children’s  Hospital,  reckoning  up 
the  number  of  its  beds,  will  find  himself  perforce  obliged  to 
stop  at  very  little  over  thirty ;  and  will  learn,  with  sorrow 
and  surprise,  that  even  that  small  number,  so  forlornly, 
so  miserably  diminutive,  compared  with  this  vast  London, 
cannot  possibly  be  maintained,  unless  the  Hospital  be  made 
better  known ;  I  limit  myself  to  saying  better  known,  be¬ 
cause  I  will  not  believe  that  in  a  Christian  community  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  it  can  fail, 
being  better  known,  to  be  well  and  richly  endowed. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this,  without  a  word  of  adorn¬ 
ment — which  I  resolved  when  I  got  up  not  to  allow  myself 
• — this  is  the  simple  case.  This  is  the  pathetic  case  which 
I  have  to  put  to  you ;  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  thousands 
of  children  who  annually  die  in  this  great  city,  but  also  on 
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behalf  of  the  thousands  of  children  who  live  half  developed, 
racked  with  preventible  pain,  shorn  of  their  natural  capacity 
for  health  and  enjoyment.  If  these  innocent  creatures  can¬ 
not  move  you  for  themselves,  how  can  I  possibly  hope  to 
move  you  in  their  name?  The  most  delightful  paper,  the 
most  charming  essay,  which  the  tender  imagination  of 
Charles  Lamb  conceived,  represents  him  as  sitting  by  his 
fireside  on  a  winter  night  telling  stories  to  his  own  dear  chil¬ 
dren,  and  delighting  in  their  society,  until  he  suddenly  comes 
to  his  old,  solitary,  bachelor  self,  and  finds  that  they  were 
but  dream-children  who  might  have  been,  but  never  were. 
‘W e  are  nothing,’  they  say  to  him ;  ‘less  than  nothing,  and 
dreams.  We  are  only  what  might  have  been,  and  we  must 
wait  upon  the  tedious  shore  of  Lethe,  millions  of  ages,  be¬ 
fore  we  have  existence  and  a  name.’  ‘And  immediately 
awakening,’  he  says,  ‘I  found  myself  in  my*  arm  chair.’ 
The  dream  children  whom  I  ivould  now  raise,  if  I  could,  be¬ 
fore  every  one  of  you,  according  to  your  various  circum¬ 
stances,  should  be  the  dear  child  you  love,  the  dearer  child  you 
have  lost,  the  child  you  might  have  had,  the  child  you  certainly 
have  been.  Each  of  these  dream-children  should  hold  in  its 
powerful  hand  one  of  the  little  children  now  lying  in  the 
Child’s  Hospital,  or  now  shut  out  of  it  to  perish.  Each  of 
these  dream-children  should  say  to  you,  ‘O,  help  this  little 
suppliant  in  my  name;  O,  help  it  for  my  sake!’  Well! — 
And  immediately  awaking,  you  should  find  yourselves  in  the 
Freemasons’  Hall,  happily  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  rather 
long  speech,  drinking  ‘Prosperity  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,’  and  thoroughly  resolved  that  it  shall  flourish. 


XXVIII 

Edinburgh,  March  26,  1858 

[On  the  above  date  Mr.  Dickens  gave  a  reading  of  his  Christ¬ 
mas  Carol  in  the  Music  Hall,  before  the  members  and  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  Philosophical  Institution.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  reading  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  presented 
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him  with  a  massive  silver  wassail  cup.  Mr.  Dickens  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  tribute  as  follows:] 

My  Lord  Provost,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  beg  to 
assure  you  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  kind  welcome,  and 
of  this  beautiful  and  great  surprise;  and  that  I  thank  you 
cordially  with  all  my  heart.  I  never  have  forgotten,  and  I 
never  can  forget,  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  burgess 
and  guild-brother  of  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh.  As 
long  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  the  first  great  public 
recognition  and  encouragement  .1  ever  received  was  bestowed 
on  me  in  this  generous  and  magnificent  city — in  this  city 
so  distinguished  in  literature  and  so  distinguished  in  the  arts. 
You  will  readily  believe  that  I  have  carried  into  the  various 
countries  I  have  since  traversed,  and  through  all  my  sub¬ 
sequent  career,  the  proud  and  affectionate  remembrance  of 
that  eventful  epoch  in  my  life;  and  that  coming  back  to 
Edinburgh  is  to  me  like  coming  home. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  so  much  of  my 
voice  to-night,  that  I  will  not  inflict  on  you  the  additional  task 
of  hearing  any  more.  I  am  better  reconciled  to  limiting 
myself  to  these  very  few  words,  because  I  know  and  feel  full 
well  that  no  amount  of  speech  to  which  I  could  give  utter¬ 
ance  could  possibly  express  my  sense  of  the  honour  and 
distinction  you  have  conferred  on  me,  or  the  heartfelt  grat¬ 
ification  I  derive  from  this  reception. 


XXIX 

London,  March  29,  1858 

[At  the  thirteenth  Anniversary  Festival  of  the  General  Theatrical 
Fund,  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  at  which  Thackeray 
presided,  Mr.  Dickens  made  the  following  speech:] 

In  our  theatrical  experience  as  playgoers  we  are  all  equally 
accustomed  to  predict  by  certain  little  signs  and  portents 
on  the  stage  what  is  going  to  happen  there.  When  the 
young  lady,  an  admiral’s  daughter,  is  left  alone  to  indulge 
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in  a  short  soliloquy,  and  certain  smart  spirit-rappings  are 
heard  to  proceed  immediately  from  beneath  her  feet,  we 
foretell  that  a  song  is  impending.  When  two  gentlemen 
enter,  for  whom,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  two  chairs,  and 
no  more,  are  in  waiting,  we  augur  a  conversation,  and  that 
it  will  assume  a  retrospective  biographical  character.  When 
any  of  the  performers  who  belong  to  the  seafaring  or 
marauding  professions  are  observed  to  arm  themselves  with 
very  small  swords  to  which  are  attached  very  large  hilts,  we 
predict  that  the  affair  will  end  in  a  combat.  Carrying  out 
the  association  of  ideas,  it  may  have  occurred  to  some  that 
wThen  I  asked  my  old  friend  in  the  chair  to  allow  me  to 
propose  a  toast  I  had  him  in  my  eye ;  and  I  have  him  now 
on  my  lips. 

The  duties  of  a  trustee  of  the  Theatrical  Fund,  an  office 
which  I  hold,  are  not  so  frequent  or  so  great  as  its  privileges. 
He  is  in  fact  a  mere  walking  gentleman,  with  the  melancholy 
difference  that  he  has  no  one  to  love.  If  this  advantage 
could  be  added  to  his  character  it  would  be  one  of  a  more 
agreeable  nature  than  it  is,  and  his  forlorn  position  would 
be  greatly  improved.  His  duty  is  to  call  every  half  year  at 
the  bankers’,  when  he  signs  his  name  in  a  large  greasy  in¬ 
convenient  book,  to  certain  documents  of  which  he  knows 
nothing,  and  then  he  delivers  it  to  the  property  man  and 
exits  anywhere. 

He,  however,  has  many  privileges.  It  is  one  of  his  privi¬ 
leges  to  watch  the  steady  growth  of  an  institution  in  which 
he  takes  great  interest;  it  is  one  of  his  privileges  to  bear  his 
testimony  to  the  prudence,  the  goodness,  the  self-denial  and 
the  excellence  of  a  class  of  persons  who  have  been  too  long 
depreciated,  and  whose  virtues  are  too  much  denied,  out  of 
the  depths  of  an  ignorant  and  stupid  superstition.  And 
lastly,  it  is  one  of  his  privileges  sometimes  to  be  called  on 
to  propose  the  health  of  the  chairman  at  the  annual  dinners 
of  the  institution,  when  that  chairman  is  one  for  whose 
genius  he  entertains  the  warmest  admiration,  and  whom  he 
respects  as  a  friend,  and  as  one  who  does  honour  to  literature, 
and  in  whom  literature  is  honoured.  I  say  wrhen  that  is  the 
case,  he  feels  that  this  last  privilege  is  a  great  and  high  one. 
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From  the  earliest  days  of  this  institution  I  have  ventured 
t6  impress  on  its  managers,  that  they  would  consult  its 
credit  and  success  by  choosing  its  chairmen  as  often  as  pos¬ 
sible  within  the  circle  of  literature  and  the  arts ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  no  similar  institution  has  been  presided 
over  by  so  many  remarkable  and  distinguished  men.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  it  never  has  had,  and  that  it  never  will 
have,  simply  because  it  cannot  have,  a  greater  lustre  cast 
upon  it  than  by  the  presence  of  the  noble  English  writer 
who  fills  the  chair  to-night. 

It  is  not  for  me  at  this  time,  and  in  this  place,  to  take  on 
myself  to  flutter  before  you  the  well-thumbed  pages  of  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  books,  and  to  tell  you  to  observe  how  full  they 
are  of  wit  and  wisdom,  how  outspeaking,  and  how  devoid 
of  fear  or  favour;  but  I  will  take  leave  to  remark,  in  pay¬ 
ing  my  due  homage  and  respect  to  them,  that  it  is  fitting 
that  such  a  writer  and  such  an  institution  should  be  brought 
together.  Every  writer  of  fiction,  although  he  may  not 
adopt  the  dramatic  form,  writes  in  effect  for  the  stage.  He 
may  never  write  plays ;  but  the  truth  and  passion  which  are 
in  him  must  be  more  or  less  reflected  in  the  great  mirror 
which  he  holds  up  to  nature.  Actors,  managers,  and  authors 
are  all  represented  in  this  company,  and  it  may  be  supposed 
that  they  all  have  studied  the  deep  wrants  of  the  human 
heart  in  many  theatres;  but  none  of  them  could  have  studied 
its  mysterious  workings  in  any  theatre  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  the  bright  and  airy  pages  of  Vanity  Fair.  To  this 
skilful  showman,  who  has  so  often  delighted  us,  and  who  has 
charmed  us  again  to-night,  we  have  now  to  wish  God-speed, 
and  that  he  may  continue  for  many  years  1  to  exercise  his 
potent  art.  To  him  fill  a  bumper  toast,  and  fervently  utter, 
God  bless  him ! 

i  Alas !  the  ‘many  years’  were  to  be  barely  six,  when  the  speaker  was 
himself  destined  to  write  some  memorial  pages  commemorative  of  his 
illustrious  friend  ( Cornhill  Magazine,  February,  1864).— Ed. 
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XXX 

London,  April  29,  1858 

[The  reader  will  already  have  observed  that  in  the  Christmas 
week  of  1853,  and  on  several  subsequent  occasions,  Mr. 
Dickens  had  read  the  Christmas  Carol  and  The  Chimes  be¬ 
fore  public  audiences,  but  always  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
some  institution,  or  for  other  benevolent  purposes.  The 
first  reading  he  ever  gave  for  his  own  benefit  took  place 
on  the  above  date,  in  St.  Martin’s  Hall  (now  converted  into 
the  Queen’s  Theatre).  This  reading  Mr.  Dickens  prefaced 
with  the  following  speech:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  may  perhaps  be  known  to  you 
that,  for  a  few  years  past,  I  have  been  accustomed  occasion¬ 
ally  to  read  some  of  my  shorter  books,  to  various  audiences, 
in  aid  of  a  variety  of  good  objects,  and  at  some  charge  to 
myself,  both  in  time  and  money.  It  having  at  length  become 
impossible  in  any  reason  to  comply  with  these  always  ac¬ 
cumulating  demands,  I  have  had  definitively  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  now  and  then  reading  on  my  own  account,  as  one  of  my 
recognised  occupations,  or  not  reading  at  all.  I  have  had 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  former  course.  The 
reasons  that  have  led  me  to  it — besides  the  consideration 
that  it  necessitates  no  departure  whatever  from  the  chosen 
pursuits  of  my  life — are  threefold:  firstly,  I  have  satisfied 
myself  that  it  can  involve  no  possible  compromise  of  the 
credit  and  independence  of  literature;  secondly,  I  have  long 
held  the  opinion,  and  have  long  acted  on  the  opinion,  that 
in  these  times  whatever  brings  a  public  man  and  his  public 
face  to  face,  on  terms  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect,  is 
a  good  thing;  thirdly,  I  have  had  a  pretty  large  experience 
of  the  interest  my  hearers  are  so  generous  as  to  take  in 
these  occasions,  and  of  the  delight  they  give  to  me,  as  a 
tried  means  of  strengthening  those  relations — I  may  almost 
say  of  personal  friendship — which  it  is  my  great  privilege 
and  pride,  as  it  is  my  great  responsibility,  to  hold  with  a 
multitude  of  persons  who  will  never  hear  my  voice  nor  see 
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my  face.  Thus  it  is  that  I  come,  quite  naturally,  to  be  here 
among  you  at  this  time ;  and  thus  it  is  that  I  proceed  to 
read  this  little  book,  quite  as  composedly  as  I  might  proceed 
to  write  it,  or  to  publish  it  in  any  other  way. 


XXXI 

London,  May  1,  1858 

[The  following  short  speech  was  made  at  the  Banquet  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  after  the  health  of  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr. 
Thackeray  had  been  proposed  by  the  President,  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake:] 

Following  the  order  of  your  toast,  I  have  to  take  the  first 
part  in  the  duet  to  be  performed  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
compliment  3mu  have  paid  to  literature.  In  this  home  of 
art  I  feel  it  to  be  too  much  an  interchange  of  compliments, 
as  it  were,  between  near  relations,  to  enter  into  any 
lengthened  expression  of  our  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  us.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  changing  this  splendid  as¬ 
sembly  into  a  sort  of  family  party.  I  may,  however,  take 
leave  to  say  that  your  sister,  whom  I  represent,  is  strong  and 
healthy ;  that  she  has  a  very  great  affection  for,  and  an  un¬ 
dying  interest  in  you,  and  that  it  is  always  a  very  great 
gratification  to  her  to  see  herself  so  well  remembered  within 
these  walls,  and  to  know  that  she  is  an  honoured  guest  at 
yTour  hospitable  board. 


XXXII 

‘  London,  May  8,  1858 

[The  forty-eighth  Anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Artists’  Benevolent  Fund  took  place  on  the  above  date  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens,  who,  after  having  disposed  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  toasts  with  his  usual  felicity,  proceeded  to  advocate 
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the  claims  of  the  Institution  in  whose  interest  the  company 
had  assembled,  in  the  following  terms :] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — There  is  an  absurd  theatrical 
story  which  was  once  told  to  me  by  a  dear  and  valued  friend, 
who  has  now  passed  from  this  sublunary  stage,  and  which 
is  not  without  its  moral  as  applied  to  myself,  in  my  present 
presidential  position.  In  a  certain  theatrical  company  was 
included  a  man,  who  on  occasions  of  emergency  was  capable 
of  taking  part  in  the  whole  round  of  the  British  drama, 
provided  he  was  allowed  to  use  his  own  language  in  getting 
through  the  dialogue.  It  happened  one  night  that  Reginald, 
in  the  Castle  Spectre ,  was  taken  ill,  and  this  veteran  of  a 
hundred  characters  was,  of  course,  called  up  for  the 
vacant  part.  He  responded  with  his  usual  promptitude,  al¬ 
though  knowing  nothing  whatever  of  the  character,  but  while 
they  were  getting  him  into  the  dress,  he  expressed  a  not 
unreasonable  wish  to  know  in  some  vague  way  what  the  part 
was  about.  He  was  not  particular  as  to  details,  but  in 
order  that  he  might  properly  pourtray  his  sufferings,  he 
thought  he  should  have  some  slight  inkling  as  to  what  really 
had  happened  to  him.  As,  for  example,  what  murders  he 
had  committed,  whose  father  he  was,  of  what  misfortunes  he 
was  the  victim, — in  short,  in  a  general  way  to  know  why  he 
was  in  that  place  at  all.  They  said  to  him,  ‘Here  you  are, 
chained  in  a  dungeon,  an  unhappy  father;  you  have  been 
here  for  seventeen  years,  during  which  time  you  have  never 
seen  your  daughter;  you  have  lived  upon  bread  and  water, 
and,  in  consequence,  are  extremely  weak,  and  suffer  from 
occasional  lowness  of  spirits.’ — ‘All  right,’  said  the  actor  of 
universal  capabilities,  ‘ring  up.’  When  he  was  discovered 
to  the  audience,  he  presented  an  extremely  miserable  appear¬ 
ance,  was  very  favourably  received,  and  gave  every  sign  of 
going  on  well,  until,  through  some  mental  confusion  as  to 
his  instructions,  he  opened  the  business  of  the  act  by  stating 
in  pathetic  terms,  that  he  had  been  confined  in  that  dungeon 
seventeen  years,  during  which  time  he  had  not  tasted  a  morsel 
of  food,  to  which  circumstance  he  was  inclined  to  attribute 
the  fact  of  his  being  at  that  moment  very  much  out  of  con¬ 
dition,  The  audience,  thinking  this  statement  exceedingly 
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improbable,  declined  to  receive  it,  and  the  weight  of  that 
speech  hung  round  him  until  the  end  of  his  performance. 

Now  I,  too,  have  received  instructions  for  the  part  I  have 
the  honour  of  performing  before  you,  and  it  behoves  both  . 
you  and  me  to  profit  by  the  terrible  warning  I  have  detailed, 
while  I  endeavour  to  make  the  part  I  have  undertaken  as 
plain  and  intelligible  as  I  possibly  can. 

As  I  am  going  to  propose  to  you  that  we  should  now  begin 
to  connect  the  business  with  the  pleasure  of  the  evening,  by 
drinking  prosperity  to  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  it  be¬ 
comes  important  that  we  should  know  what  that  fund  is. 
It  is  an  Association  supported  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of 
those  who  entertain  a  critical  and  admiring  estimation  of 
art,  and  has  for  its  object  the  granting  of  annuities  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  artists — of  artists  who  have 
been  unable  in  their  lives  to  make  any  provision  for  those 
dear  objects  of  their  love  surviving  themselves.  Now  it  is 
extremely  important  to  observe  that  this  institution  of  an 
Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  which  I  now  call  on  you  to  pledge, 
has  connected  with  it,  and  has  arisen  out  of  another  artists’ 
association,  which  does  not  ask  you  for  a  health,  which 
never  did,  and  never  will  ask  you  for  a  health,  wdiich  is  self- 
supporting,  and  which  is  entirely  maintained  by  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  providence  of  its  three  hundred  artist  members. 
That  fund,  which  is  called  the  Artists’  Annuity  Fund,  is,  so 
to  speak,  a  joint  and  mutual  Assurance  Company  against  in¬ 
firmity,  sickness,  and  age.  To  the  benefits  it  affords,  every 
one  of  its  members  has  an  absolute  right,  a  right,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  produced  by  timely  thrift  and  self-denial,  and  not 
assisted  by  appeals  to  the  charity  or  compassion  of  any  human 
being.  On  that  fund  there  are,  if  I  remember  aright,  some 
seventeen  annuitants  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  a  year,  the  proceeds  of  their  own  self-supporting  Insti¬ 
tution.  In  recommending  to  you  this  benevolent  fund,  which 
is  not  self-supporting,  they  address  you,  in  effect,  in  these 
words: — ‘We  ask  you  to  help  these  widows  and  orphans,  be¬ 
cause  wre  show  you  we  have  first  helped  ourselves.  These 
wudows  and  orphans  may  be  ours  or  they  may  not  be  ours ; 
but  in  any  case  we  will  prove  to  you  to  a  certainty  that  we 
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are  not  so  many  wagoners  calling  upon  Jupiter  to  do  our 
work,  because  we  do  our  own  work ;  each  has  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel;  each,  from  year  to  year,  has  had  his  shoulder  set 
to  the  wheel;  and  the  prayer  we  make  to  Jupiter  and  all  the 
gods  is  simply  this — that  this  fact  may  be  remembered  when 
the  wagon  has  stopped  for  ever,  and  the  spent  and  worn-out 
wagoner  lies  lifeless  by  the  roadside. 

‘Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  most  particularly  wish  to  im¬ 
press  on  you  the  strength  of  this  appeal.  I  am  a  painter, 
a  sculptor,  or  an  engraver,  of  average  success.  I  study  and 
work  here  for  no  immense  return,  while  life  and  health,  while 
hand  and  eye  are  mine.  I  prudently  belong  to  the  Annuity 
Fund,  which  in  sickness,  old  age,  and  infirmity,  preserves  me 
from  want.  I  do  my  duty  to  those  who  are  depending  on  me 
while  life  remains;  but  when  the  grass  grows  above  my  grave 
there  is  no  provision  for  them  any  longer.’ 

This  is  the  case  with  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  and  in 
stating  this  I  am  only  the  mouthpiece  of  three  hundred  of 
the  trade,  who  in  truth  stand  as  independent  before  you  as  if 
they  were  three  hundred  Cockers  all  regulated  by  the  Gospel 
according  to  themselves.  There  are  in  existence  three  art¬ 
ists’  funds,  which  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  without  re¬ 
spect.  I  am  an  officer  of  one  of  them,  and  can  speak  from 
knowledge  ;  but  on  this  occasion  I  address  myself  to  a  case 
for  which  there  is  no  provision.  I  address  you  on  behalf  of 
those  professors  of  the  fine  arts  who  have  made  provision, 
during  life,  and  in  submitting  to  you  their  claims  I  am  only 
advocating  principles  which  I  myself  have  always  main¬ 
tained. 

When  I  add  that  this  Benevolent  Fund  makes  no  preten¬ 
sions  to  gentility,  squanders  no  treasure  in  keeping  up  ap¬ 
pearances,  that  it  considers  that  the  money  given  for  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  should  really  be  held  for  the  widows 
and  the  orphan,  I  think  I  have  exhausted  the  case,  which  I 
desire  most  strenuously  to  commend  to  you. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  one  last  word.  I  will 
not  consent  to  present  to  you  the  professors  of  Art  as  a  set 
of  helpless  babies,  w  ho  are  to  be  held  up  by  the  chin ;  I  pre¬ 
sent  them  as  an  energetic  and  persevering  class  of  men,  whose 
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incomes  depend  on  their  own  faculties  and  personal  exer¬ 
tions  ;  and  I  also  make  so  bold  as  to  present  them  as  men  who 
in  their  vocation  render  good  service  to  the  community.  I 
am  strongly  disposed  to  believe  there  are  very  few  debates 
in  Parliament  so  important  to  the  public  welfare  as  a  really 
good  picture.  I  have  also  a  notion  that  any  number  of  bun¬ 
dles  of  the  driest  legal  chaff  that  ever  was  chopped  would 
be  cheaply  expended  for  one  really  meritorious  engraving. 
At  a  highly  interesting  annual  festival  at  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  assist,  and  which  takes  place  behind  two  fountains, 
I  sometimes  observe  that  great  ministers  of  state  and  other 
such  exalted  characters  have  a  strange  delight  in  rather  os¬ 
tentatiously  declaring  that  they  have  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  art,  and  particularly  of  impressing  on  the  company  that 
they  have  passed  their  lives  in  severe  studies.  It  strikes  me 
when  I  hear  these  things  as  if  these  great  men  looked  upon 
the  arts  as  a  sort  of  dancing  dogs,  or  Punch’s  show,  to  be 
turned  to  for  amusement  when  one  has  nothing  else  to  do. 
Now  I  always  take  the  opportunity  on  these  occasions  of 
entertaining  my  humble  opinion  that  all  this  is  complete 
‘bosh’ ;  and  of  asserting  to  myself  my  strong  belief  that  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Trafalgar  Square,  or  Suffolk  Street, 
rightly  understood,  are  quite  as  important  to  the  welfare  of 
the  empire  as  those  of  Downing  Street  or  Westminster  Hall. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  these  grounds,  and  backed  by  the 
recommendation  of  three  hundred  artists  in  favour  of  the 
Benevolent  Fund,  I  beg  to  propose  its  prosperity  as  a  toast 
for  your  adoption. 


XXXIII 

London,  July  21,  1858 

[On  the  above  date,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  now  famous 
Royal  Dramatic  College.  Mr.  Charles  Kean  was  the  chair¬ 
man,  and  Mr.  Dickens  delivered  the  following  speech:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  think  I  may  venture  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  beforehand  on  the  pleasant  circumstance  that 
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the  movers  and  seconders  of  the  resolutions  which  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  you  will,  probably,  have  very  little  to  say. 
Through  the  Report  which  you  have  heard  read,  and  through 
the  comprehensive  address  of  the  chairman,  the  cause  which 
brings  us  together  has  been  so  very  clearly  stated  to  you, 
that  it  can  stand  in  need  of  very  little,  if  of  any  further  ex¬ 
position.  But,  as  I  have  the  honour  to  move  the  first  reso¬ 
lution  which  this  handsome  gift,  and  the  vigorous  action  that 
must  be  taken  upon  it,  necessitate,  I  think  I  shall  only  give 
expression  to  what  is  uppermost  in  the  general  mind  here, 
if  I  venture  to  remark  that,  many  as  the  parts  are  in  which 
Mr.  Kean  has  distinguished  himself  on  these  boards,  he  has 
never  appeared  in  one  in  which  the  large  spirit  of  an  artist, 
the  feeling  of  a  man,  and  the  grace  of  a  gentleman,  have 
been  more  admirably  blended  than  in  this  day’s  faithful  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  calling  of  which  he  is  a  prosperous  orna¬ 
ment,  and  in  this  day’s  manly  advocacy  of  its  cause. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  resolution  entrusted  to  me  is : 

‘That  the  Report  of  the  provisional  committee  be  adopted, 
and  that  this  meeting  joyfully  accepts,  and  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledges,  the  gift  of  five  acres  of  land  referred  to  in  the 
said  Report.’  1 

It  is  manifest,  I  take  it,  that  we  are  all  agreed  upon  this 
acceptance  and  acknowledgment,  and  that  we  all  know  very 
well  that  this  generous  gift  can  inspire  but  one  sentiment  in 
the  breast  of  every  lover  of  the  dramatic  art.  As  it  is  far 
too  often  forgotten  by  those  who  are  indebted  to  it  for  many 
a  restorative  flight  out  of  this  working-day  world,  that  the 
silks,  and  velvets,  and  elegant  costumes  of  its  professors  must 
be  every  night  exchanged  for  the  hideous  coats  and  waist¬ 
coats  of  the  present  day,  in  which  we  have  now  the  honour 
and  the  misfortune  of  appearing  before  you,  so  when  we  do 
meet  with  a  nature  so  considerably  generous  as  this  donor’s, 
and  do  find  an  interest  in  the  real  life  and  struggles  of  the 
people  who  have  delighted  it,  so  very  spontaneous  and  so 
very  liberal,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  and  to  ad- 

i  Mr.  Henry  Dodd  had  proposed  to  give  five  acres  of  land  in  Berkshire, 
but,  in  consequence  of  his  desiring  to  attach  certain  restrictions,  after  a 
long  and  unsatisfactory  correspondence,  the  Committee,  on  13th  January 
following,  rejected  the  offer.  ( Communicated .) 
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mire,  we  have  no  duty  left  but  to  ‘take  the  goods  the  gods 
provide  us,’  and  to  make  the  best  and  the  most  of  them. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  remark,  that  in  this  mode 
of  turning  a  good  gift  to  the  highest  account,  lies  the  truest 
gratitude. 

In  reference  to  this,  I  could  not  but  reflect,  whilst  Mr. 
Kean  was  speaking,  that  in  an  hour  or  two  from  this  time, 
the  spot  upon  which  we  are  now  assembled  will  be  transformed 
into  the  scene  of  a  crafty  and  a  cruel  bond.  I  know  that,  a 
few  hours  hence,  the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice  will  flow,  with 
picturesque  fidelity,  on  the  very  spot  where  I  now  stand  dry- 
shod,  and  that  ‘the  quality  of  mercy’  will  be  beautifully 
stated  to  the  Venetian  Council  by  a  learned  young  doctor 
from  Padua,  on  these  very  boards  on  which  we  now  enlarge 
upon  the  quality  of  charity  and  sympathy.  Knowing  this, 
it  came  into  my  mind  to  consider  how  different  the  real  bond 
of  to-day  from  the  ideal  bond  of  to-night.  Now,  all  gener¬ 
osity,  all  forbearance,  all  forgetfulness  of  little  jealousies 
and  unworthy  divisions,  all  united  action  for  the  general 
good.  Then,  all  selfishness,  all  malignity,  all  cruelty,  all  re¬ 
venge,  and  all  evil, — now  all  good.  Then,  a  bond  to  be 
broken  within  the  compass  of  a  few — three  or  four — swiftly 
passing  hours, — now,  a  bond  to  be  valid  and  of  good  effect 
generations  hence. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  the  execution  and  delivery  of 
this  bond,  between  this  generous  gentleman  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  united  members  of  a  too  often  and  too  long  dis¬ 
united  art  upon  the  other,  be  you  the  witnesses.  Do  you 
attest  of  everything  that  is  liberal  and  free  in  spirit,  that  is 
‘so  nominated  in  the  bond’ ;  and  of  everything  that  is  grudg¬ 
ing,  self-seeking,  unjust,  or  unfair,  that  it  is  by  no  soph¬ 
istry  ever  to  be  found  there.  I  beg  to  move  the  resolution 
which  I  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  reading. 
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XXXIV 

Manchester,  December  3,  1858 

[The  following  speech  was  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  ol 
the  Institutional  Association  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
held  in  the  Free-trade  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  above 
day,  at  which  Mr.  Dickens  presided.] 

It  has  of  late  years  become  noticeable  in  England  that  the 
autumn  season  produces  an  immense  amount  of  public  speak¬ 
ing.  I  notice  that  no  sooner  do  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  from 
the  trees,  than  pearls  of  great  price  begin  to  fall  from  the 
lips  of  the  wise  men  of  the  east,  and  north,  and  west,  and 
south;  and  anybody  may  have  them  by  the  bushel,  for  the 
picking  up.  Now,  whether  the  comet  has  this  year  had  a 
quickening  influence  on  this  crop,  as  it  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  had  upon  the  corn-harvest  and  the  vintage,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  do  know  that  I  have  never  observed  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers  to  groan  so  heavily  under  a  pressure  of 
orations,  each  vying  with  the  other  in  the  two  qualities  of 
having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand,  and  of 
being  always  addressed  to  any  audience  in  the  wide  world 
rather  than  the  audience  to  which  it  was  delivered. 

The  autumn  having  gone,  and  the  winter  come,  I  am  so 
sanguine  as  to  hope  that  we  in  our  proceedings  may  break 
through  this  enchanted  circle  and  deviate  from  this  prece¬ 
dent  ;  the  rather  as  we  have  something  real  to  do,  and  are 
come  together,  I  am  sure,  in  all  plain  fellowship  and  straight¬ 
forwardness,  to  do  it.  We  have  no  little  straws  of  our  own 
to  throw  up  to  show  us  which  way  any  wind  blows,  and  we 
have  no  oblique  biddings  of  our  own  to  make  for  anything 
outside  this  hall. 

At  the  top  of  the  public  announcement  of  this  meeting 
are  the  words,  ‘Institutional  Association  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.’  Will  you  allow  me,  in  reference  to  the  meaning 
of  those  words,  to  present  myself  before  you  as  the  embodied 
spirit  of  ignorance  recently  enlightened,  and  to  put  myself 
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through  a  short  voluntary  examination  as  to  the  results  of 
my  studies.  To  begin  with :  the  title  did  not  suggest  to  me 
anything  in  the  least  like  the  truth.  I  have  been  for  some 
years  pretty  familiar  with  the  terms,  ‘Mechanics’  Institu¬ 
tions,’  and  ‘Literary  Societies,’  but  they  have,  unfortunately, 
become  too  often  associated  in  my  mind  with  a  body  of  great 
pretensions,  lame  as  to  some  important  member  or  other, 
which  generally  inhabits  a  new  house  much  too  large  for  it, 
which  is  seldom  paid  for,  and  which  takes  the  names  of  the 
mechanics  most  grievously  in  vain,  for  I  have  usually  seen 
a  mechanic  and  a  dodo  in  that  place  together. 

I  therefore  began  my  education,  in  respect  of  the  meaning 
of  this  title,  very  coldly  indeed,  saying  to  myself,  ‘Here ’s  the 
old  story.’  But  the  perusal  of  a  very  few  lines  of  my  book 
soon  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  not  by  any  means 
the  old  story ;  in  short,  that  this  association  is  expressly  de¬ 
signed  to  correct  the  old  story,  and  to  prevent  its  defects 
from  becoming  perpetuated.  I  learnt  that  this  Institutional 
Association  is  the  union,  in  one  central  head,  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  local  Mechanics’  Institutions  and  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Societies,  at  an  expense  of  no  more  than  five  shil¬ 
lings  to  each  society ;  suggesting  to  all  how  they  can  best 
communicate  with  and  profit  by  the  fountain-head  and  one 
another;  keeping  their  best  aims  steadily  before  them;  ad¬ 
vising  them  how  those  aims  can  be  best  attained;  giving  a 
direct  end  and  object  to  what  might  otherwise  easily  become 
waste  forces;  and  sending  among  them  not  only  oral  teach¬ 
ers,  but,  better  still,  boxes  of  excellent  books,  called  ‘Free 
Itinerating  Libraries.’  I  learned  that  these  books  are  con¬ 
stantly  making  the  circuit  of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  are  constantly  being  read  with  inexpressible  relish 
by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  toiling  people,  but  that 
they  are  never  damaged  or  defaced  by  one  rude  hand.  These 
and  other  like  facts  lead  me  to  consider  the  immense  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fact,  that  no  little  cluster  of  working  men’s 
cottages  can  arise  in  any  Lancashire  or  Cheshire  valley,  at 
the  foot  of  any  running  stream  which  enterprise  hunts  out 
for  water-power,  but  it  has  its  educational  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  ready  for  it,  willing  for  it,  acquainted  with  its 
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thoughts  and  ways  and  turns  of  speech  even  before  it  has 
come  into  existence. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  main  consideration 
that  has  brought  me  here.  No  central  association  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  could  possibly  do  for  those  working  men  what  this 
local  association  does.  No  central  association  at  a  distance 
could  possibly  understand  them  as  this  local  association  does. 
No  central  association  at  a  distance  could  possibly  put  them 
in  that  familiar  and  easy  communication  one  with  another, 
as  that  I,  man  or  boy,  eager  for  knowledge,  in  that  valley 
seven  miles  off,  should  know  of  you,  man  or  boy,  eager  for 
knowledge,  in  that  valley  twelve  miles  off,  and  should  occa¬ 
sionally  trudge  to  meet  you,  that  you  may  impart  your 
learning  in  one  branch  of  acquisition  to  me,  whilst  I  impart 
mine  in  another  to  you.  Yet  this  is  distinctly  a  feature,  and 
a  most  important  feature,  of  this  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these 
honest  men,  however  zealous,  could,  as  a  rule,  succeed  in  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  their  own  institutions  of  themselves. 
It  is  obvious  that  combination  must  materially  diminish  their 
cost,  which  is  in  time  a  vital  consideration ;  and  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  experience,  essential  to  the  success  of  all  com¬ 
bination,  is  especially  so  when  its  object  is  to  diffuse  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experience  and  of  reflection. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  student  of  the  present 
profitable  history  of  this  society  does  not  stop  here  in  his 
learning;  when  he  has  got  so  far,  he  finds  with  interest  and 
pleasure  that  the  parent  society  at  certain  stated  periods 
invites  the  more  eager  and  enterprising  members  of  the  local 
society  to  submit  themselves  to  voluntary  examination  in  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  of  which  examination  it 
takes  the  charge  and  arranges  the  details,  and  invites  the 
successful  candidates  to  come  to  Manchester  to  receive  the 
prizes  and  certificates  of  merit  which  it  impartially  awards. 
The  most  successful  of  the  competitors  in  the  list  of  these 
examinations  are  now  among  us,  and  these  little  marks  of 
recognition  and  encouragement  I  shall  have  the  honour  pres¬ 
ently  of  giving  them,  as  they  come  before  you,  one  by  cue, 
for  that  purpose. 
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I  have  looked  over  a  few  of  those  examination  papers, 
which  have  comprised  history,  geography,  grammar,  arith¬ 
metic,  book-keeping,  decimal  coinage,  mensuration,  mathe¬ 
matics,  social  economy,  the  French  language — in  fact,  they 
comprise  all  the  keys  that  open  all  the  locks  of  knowledge. 
I  felt  most  devoutly  gratified,  as  to  many  of  them,  that  they 
had  not  been  submitted  to  me  to  answer,  for  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  if  they  had  been,  I  should  have  had  mighty  little  to 
bestow  upon  myself  to-night.  And  yet  it  is  always  to  be  ob¬ 
served  and  seriously  remembered  that  these  examinations  are 
undergone  by  people  whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  fight  for  bread,  and  whose  whole  existence  has  been  a 
constant  wrestle  with 

‘Those  twin  gaolers  of  the  daring  heart — 

Low  birth  and  iron  fortune.’  1 

I  could  not  but  consider,  with  extraordinary  admiration, 
that  these  questions  have  been  replied  to,  not  by  men  like 
myself,  the  business  of  whose  life  is  with  writing  and  with 
books,  but  by  men,  the  business  of  whose  life  is  with  tools 
and  with  machinery. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  recall,  as  well  as  my  memory  will 
serve  me,  from  among  the  most  interesting  cases  of  prize- 
holders  and  certificate-gainers  who  will  appear  before  you, 
some  two  or  three  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples.  There 
are  two  poor  brothers  from  near  Chorley,  who  work  from 
morning  to  night  in  a  coal-pit,  and  who,  in  all  weathers,  have 
walked  eight  miles  a  night,  three  nights  a  week,  to  attend  the 
classes  in  which  they  have  gained  distinction.  There  are  two 
poor  boys  from  Bollington,  who  began  life  as  piecers  at  one 
shilling  or  eighteen-pence  a  week,  and  the  father  of  one  of 
whom  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  machinery  at  which  he  worked, 
but  not  before  he  had  himself  founded  the  institution  in  which 
this  son  has  since  come  to  be  taught.  These  two  poor  boys 
will  appear  before  you  to-night,  to  take  the  second-class  prize 
in  chemistry.  There  is  a  plasterer  from  Bury,  sixteen  years 
of  age,  who  took  a  third-class  certificate  last  year  at  the 

i  Claude  Melnotte  in  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  Act.  in.  Sc.  2. 
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hands  of  Lord  Brougham;  he  is  this  year  again  successful 
in  a  competition  three  times  as  severe.  There  is  a  wagon- 
maker  from  the  same  place,  who  knew  little  or  absolutely 
nothing  until  he  was  a  grown  man,  and  who  has  learned  all 
he  knows,  which  is  a  great  deal,  in  the  local  institution. 
There  is  a  chain-maker,  in  very  humble  circumstances,  and 
working  hard  all  day,  who  walks  six  miles  a  night,  three 
nights  a  week,  to  attend  the  classes  in  which  he  has  won  so 
famous  a  place.  There  is  a  moulder  in  an  iron  foundry,  who, 
whilst  he  was  working  twelve  hours  a  day  before  the  fur¬ 
nace,  got  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  learn  draw¬ 
ing.  ‘The  thought  of  my  lads,’  he  writes  in  his  modest  ac¬ 
count  of  himself,  ‘in  their  peaceful  slumbers  above  me,  gave 
me  fresh  courage,  and  I  used  to  think  that  if  I  should  never 
receive  any  personal  benefit,  I  might  instruct  them  when  they 
came  to  be  of  an  age  to  understand  the  mighty  machines  and 
engines  which  have  made  our  country,  England,  pre-eminent 
in  the  world’s  history.’  There  is  a  piecer  at  mule-frames, 
who  could  not  read  at  eighteen,  who  is  now  a  man  of  little 
more  than  thirty,  who  is  the  sole  support  of  an  aged  mother, 
who  is  arithmetical  teacher  in  the  institution  in  which  he  him¬ 
self  was  taught,  who  writes  of  himself  that  he  made  the  reso¬ 
lution  never  to  take  up  a  subject  without  keeping  to  it,  and 
who  has  kept  to  it  with  such  an  astonishing  w7ill,  that  he  is 
now  wrell  versed  in  Euclid  and  Algebra,  and  is  the  best 
French  scholar  in  Stockport.  The  drawing-classes  in  that 
same  Stockport  are  taught  by  a  working  blacksmith ;  and  the 
pupils  of  that  working  blacksmith  will  receive  the  highest 
honours  of  to-night.  Well  may  it  be  said  of  that  good 
blacksmith,  as  it  was  written  of  another  of  his  trade,  by  the 
American  poet : 

‘Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing. 

Onward  through  life  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun. 

Each  evening  sees  its  close. 

Something  attempted,  something  done. 

Has  earn’d  a  night’s  repose.’ 
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To  pass  from  the  successful  candidates  to  the  delegates 
from  local  societies  now  before  me,  and  to  content  myself 
with  one  instance  from  amongst  them.  There  is  among  their 
number  a  most  remarkable  man,  whose  history  I  have 
read  with  feelings  that  I  could  not  adequately  express  under 
any  circumstances,  and  least  of  all  when  I  know  he  hears 
me,  who  worked  when  he  was  a  mere  baby  at  hand-loom 
weaving  until  he  dropped  from  fatigue:  who  began  to 
teach  himself  as  soon  as  he  could  earn  five  shillings  a  week : 
who  is  now  a  botanist,  acquainted  with  every  production 
of  the  Lancashire  valley :  who  is  a  naturalist,  and  has  made 
and  preserved  a  collection  of  the  eggs  of  British  birds,  and 
stuffed  the  birds:  who  is  now  a  conchologist,  with  a  very 
curious,  and  in  some  respects  an  original  collection  of  fresh¬ 
water  shells^  and  has  also  preserved  and  collected  the  mosses 
of  fresh  water  and  of  the  sea:  who  is  worthily  the  president 
of  his  own  local  Literary  Institution,  and  who  was  at  his 
work  this  time  last  night  as  foreman  in  a  mill. 

So  stimulating  has  been  the  influence  of  these  bright  ex¬ 
amples,  and  many  more,  that  I  notice  among  the  applications 
from  Blackburn  for  preliminary  test  examination  papers, 
one  from  an  applicant  who  gravely  fills  up  the  printed  form 
by  describing  himself  as  ten  years  of  age,  and  who,  with 
equal  gravity,  describes  his  occupation  as  ‘nursing  a  little 
child.’  Nor  are  these  things  confined  to  the  men.  The 
women  employed  in  factories,  milliners’  work,  and  domestic 
service,  have  begun  to  show,  as  it  is  fitting  they  should,  a 
most  decided  determination  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  men ; 
and  the  women  of  Preston  in  particular,  have  so  honourably 
distinguished  themselves,  and  shown  in  their  examination 
papers  such  an  admirable  knowledge  of  the  science  of  house¬ 
hold  management  and  household  economy,  that  if  I  were 
a  working  bachelor  of  Lancashire  or  Cheshire,  and  if  I  had 
not  cast  my  eye  or  set  my  heart  upon  any  lass  in  particular, 
I  should  positively  get  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning 
with  the  determination  of  the  iron-moulder  himself,  and 
should  go  to  Preston  in  search  of  a  wife. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  instances,  and  many 
more,  daily  occurring,  always  accumulating,  are  surely  bet- 
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ter  testimony  to  the  working  of  this  Association,  than  any 
number  of  speakers  could  possibly  present  to  you.  Surely 
the  presence  among  us  of  these  indefatigable  people  is  the 
Association’s  best  and  most  effective  triumph  in  the  present 
and  the  past,  and  is  its  noblest  stimulus  to  effort  in  the 
future.  As  its  temporary-  mouthpiece,  I  would  beg  to  say 
to  that  portion  of  the  company  who  attend  to  receive  the 
prizes,  that  the  institution  can  never  hold  itself  apart  from 
them ; — can  never  set  itself  above  them ;  that  their  distinction 
and  success  must  be  its  distinction  and  success;  and  that 
there  can  be  but  one  heart  beating  between  them  and  it. 
In  particular,  I  would  most  especially  entreat  them  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  nothing  will  ever  be  further  from  this  Associa¬ 
tion’s  mind  than  the  impertinence  of  patronage.  The 
prizes  that  it  gives,  and  the  certificates  that  it  gives,  are  mere 
admiring  assurances  of  sympathy  with  so  many  striving 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  are  only  valuable  for  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  given,  and  in  which  they  are  received.  The 
prizes  are  money  prizes,  simply  because  the  Institution  does 
not  presume  to  doubt  that  persons  who  have  so  well  governed 
themselves,  know  best  how  to  make  a  little  money  service¬ 
able — because  it  would  be  a  shame  to  treat  them  like 
grown-up  babies  by  laying  it  out  for  them,  and  because  it 
knows  it  is  given,  and  knows  it  is  taken,  in  perfect  clearness 
of  purpose,  perfect  trustfulness,  and,  above  all,  perfect  in¬ 
dependence. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  reverting  once  more  to  the  whole 
collective  audience  before  me,  I  will,  in  another  two  minutes, 
release  the  hold  which  your  favour  has  given  me  on  your 
attention.  Of  the  advantages  of  knowledge  I  have  said,  and 
I  shall  say,  nothing.  Of  the  certainty  with  which  the  man 
who  grasps  it  under  difficulties  rises  in  his  own  respect  and 
in  usefulness  to  the  community,  I  have  said,  and  I  shall  say, 
nothing.  In  the  city  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  both  of  them  remarkable  for  self-taught  men, 
that  were  superfluous  indeed.  For  the  same  reason  I  rigidly 
abstain  from  putting  together  any  of  the  shattered  frag¬ 
ments  of  that  poor  clay  image  of  a  parrot,  which  was  once 
always  saying,  without  knowing  why,  or  what  it  meant,  that 
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knowledge  was  a  dangerous  thing.  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  piecing  together  the  mutilated  remains  of  any  wretched 
Hindoo  who  has  been  blown  from  an  English  gun.  Both, 
creatures  of  the  past,  have  been — as  my  friend  Mr.  Carlyle 
vigorously  has  it — ‘blasted  into  space,’  and  there,  as  to  this 
world,  is  an  end  of  them. 

So  I  desire,  in  conclusion,  only  to  sound  two  strings'.  In 
the  first  place,  let  me  congratulate  you  upon  the  progress 
which  real  mutual  improvement  societies  are  making  at  this 
time  in  your  neighbourhood,  through  the  noble  agency  of 
individual  employers  and  their  families,  whom  you  can  never 
too  much  delight  to  honour.  Elsewhere,  through  the  agency 
of  the  great  railway  companies,  some  of  which  are  bestirring 
themselves  in  this  matter  with  a  gallantry  and  generosity 
deserving  of  all  praise.  Secondly  and  lastly,  let  me  say  one 
word  out  of  my  own  personal  heart,  which  is  always  very 
near  to  it  in  this  connection.  Do  not  let  us,  in  the  midst 
of  the  visible  objects  of  nature,  whose  workings  we  can  tell 
of  in  figures,  surrounded  by  machines  that  can  be  made  to 
the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  acquiring  every  day  knowl¬ 
edge  which  can  be  proved  upon  a  slate  or  demonstrated  by 
a  microscope — do  not  let  us,  in  the  laudable  pursuit  of 
the  facts  that  surround  us,  neglect  the  fancy  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion  which  equally  surround  us  as  a  part  of  the  great 
scheme.  Let  the  child  have  its  fables;  let  the  man  or 
woman  into  which  it  changes,  always  remember  those  fables 
tenderly.  Let  numerous  graces  and  ornaments  that  can¬ 
not  be  weighed  and  measured,  and  that  seem  at  first  sight 
idle  enough,  continue  to  have  their  places  about  us,  be  we 
never  so  wise.  The  hardest  head  may  co-exist  with  the 
softest  heart.  The  union  and  just  balance  of  those  two  is 
always  a  blessing  to  the  possessor,  and  always  a  blessing  to 
mankind.  The  Divine  Teacher  was  as  gentle  and  consid¬ 
erate  as  He  was  powerful  and  wise.  You  all  know  how  He 
could  still  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  could  hush  a  little 
child.  As-  the  utmost  results  of  the  wisdom  of  men  can  only 
be  at  last  to  help  to  raise  this  earth  to  that  condition  to 
which  His  doctrine,  untainted  by  the  blindnesses  and  passions 
of  men,  would  have  exalted  it  long  ago ;  so  let  us 
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always  remember  that  He  set  us  the  example  of  blending 
the  understanding  and  the  imagination,  and  that,  follow¬ 
ing  it  ourselves,  we  tread  in  His  steps,  and  help  our  race  on 
to  its  better  and  best  days.  Knowledge,  as  all  followers 
of  it  must  know,  has  a  very  limited  power  indeed,  when  it 
informs  the  head  alone;  but  when  it  informs  the  head  and 
the  heart  too,  it  has  a  power  over  life  and  death,  the  body 
and  the  soul,  and  dominates  the  universe. 


XXXV 

Coventry,  December  4,  1858 

[On  the  above  evening,  a  public  dinner  was  held  at  the  Castle 
Hotel,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  of  a  gold  watch,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the 
reading  of  his  Christmas  Carol,  given  in  December  of  the 
previous  year,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Coventry  Institute. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  C.  W.  Hoskyns,  Esq.  Mr.  Dickens 
acknowledged  the  testimonial  in  the  following  words:] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Vice-Chairman,  and  Gentlemen,— 
I  hope  your  minds  will  be  greatly  relieved  by  my  assuring 
you  that  it  is  one  of  the  rules  of  my  life  never  to  make 
a  speech  about  myself.  If  I  knowingly  did  so,  under  any 
circumstances,  it  would  be  least  of  all  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  these,  when  its  effect  on  my  acknowledgment  of 
your  kind  regard,  and  this  pleasant  proof  of  it,  would  be 
to  give  me  a  certain  constrained  air,  which  I  fear  would 
contrast  badly  with  your  greeting,  so  cordial,  so  unaffected, 
so  earnest,  and  so  true.  Furthermore,  your  Chairman  has 
decorated  the  occasion  with  a  little  garland  of  good  sense, 
good  feeling,  and  good  taste;  so  that  I  am  sure  that  any 
attempt  at  additional  ornament  would  be  almost  an 
impertinence. 

Therefore  I  will  at  once  say  how  earnestly,  how  fervently, 
and  how  deeply  I  feel  your  kindness.  This  watch,  wTith  which 
you  have  presented  me,  shall  be  my  companion  in  my  hours 
of  sedentary  working  at  home,  and  in  my  wanderings  abroad. 
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It  shall  never  be  absent  from  my  side,  and  it  shall  reckon 
off  the  labours  of  my  future  days;  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  after  this  night  the  object  of  those  labours  will  not 
less  than  before  be  to  uphold  the  right  and  to  do  good. 
And  when  I  have  done  with  time  and  its  measurement,  this 
watch  shall  belong  to  my  children ;  and  as  I  have  seven 
boys,  and  as  they  have  all  begun  to  serve  their  country  in 
various  ways,  or  to  elect  into  what  distant  regions  they  shall 
roam,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  this  little 
voice  will  be  heard  scores  of  years  hence,  who  knows?  in 
some  yet  unfounded  city  in  the  wilds  of  Australia,  or  com¬ 
municating  Greenwich  time  to  Coventry  •  Street,  Japan. 

Once  again,  and  finally,  I  thank  you ;  and  from  my  heart 
of  hearts,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  memory  of  to-night, 
and  of  your  picturesque  and  interesting  city,  will  never  be 
absent  from  my  mind,  and  I  can  never  more  hear  the  lightest 
mention  of  the  name  of  Coventry  without  having  inspired  in 
my  breast  sentiments  of  unusual,  emotion  and  unusual  at¬ 
tachment'. 

[Later  in  the  evening,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Dickens  said:] 

There  may  be  a  great  variety  of  conflicting  opinions  with 
regard  to  farming,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  clay  farm;  but,  however  various  opinions  as 
to  the  merits  of  a  clay  farm  may  be,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  a  clay  farmer, — and  it  is  the 
health  of  that  distinguished  agriculturist  which  I  have  to 
propose. 

In  my  ignorance  of  the  subject,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it 
may  be,  for  anything  I  know,  indeed  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  it  is ,  exceedingly  important  that  a  clay  farm  should  go 
for  a  number  of  years  to  waste;  but  I  claim  some  knowledge 
as  to  the  management  of  a  clay  farmer,  and  I  positively 
object  to  his  ever  lying  fallow.  In  the  hope  that  this  very 
rich  and  teeming  individual  may  speedily  be  ploughed  up, 
and  that  we  shall  gather  into  our  barns  and  store-houses  the 
admirable  crop  of  wisdom,  which  must  spring  up  whenever 
he  is  sown,  I  take  leave  to  propose  his  health,  begging  to 
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assure  him  that  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  offered  to  me 
your  very  valuable  present,  I  can  never  forget. 


XXXVI 

London,  March  29,  1862 

[At  a  Dinner  of  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution,  the 
following  Address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
from  the  chair:] 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  without  the  smallest  expectation 
of  ever  being  called  upon  to  fill  the  chair  of  an  anniversary 
festival  of  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution,  and 
without  the  remotest  reference  to  such  an  occasion,  I  selected 
the  administration  of  that  Charity  as  the  model  on  which  I 
desired  that  another  should  be  reformed,  both  as  regarded 
the  mode  in  which  the  relief  was  afforded  and  the  singular 
economy  with  which  its  funds  were  administered.  As  a 
proof  of  the  latter  quality  during  the  past  year,  the  cost 
of  distributing  £1126  among  the  recipients  of  the  bounty  of 
the  Charity  amounted  to  little  more  than  £100,  inclusive 
of  all  office  charges  and  expenses.  The  experience  and 
knowledge  of  those  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
funds  are  a  guarantee  that  the  last  available  farthing  of 
the  funds  will  be  distributed  among  proper  and  deserving 
recipients.  Claiming,  on  my  part,  to  be  related  in  some 
degree  to  the  profession  of  an  artist,  I  disdain  to  stoop  to 
ask  for  charity,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
on  behalf  of  the  Artists.  In  its  broader  and  higher  signi¬ 
fication  of  generous  confidence,  lasting  trustfulness,  love  and 
confiding  belief,  I  very  readily  associate  that  cardinal 
virtue  with  art.  I  decline  to  present  the  artist  to  the  notice 
of  the  jpublic  as  a  grown-up  child,  or  as  a  strange,  unac¬ 
countable,  moon-stricken  person,  waiting  helplessly  in  the 
street  of  life  to  be  helped  over  the  road  by  the  crossing- 
sweeper  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  present  the  artist  as  a  reasonable 
creature,  a  sensible  gentleman,  and  as  one  wrell  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  his  time,  and  that  of  other  people,  as  if 
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he  were  in  the  habit  of  going  on  high  ’Change  every  day. 
The  Artist  whom  1  wish  to  present  to  the  notice  of  the 
Meeting  is  one  to  whom  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  five 
senses  is  essential  to  every  achievement  of  his  life.  He  can 
gain  no  wealth  nor  fame  by  buying  something  which  he  never 
touched,  and  selling  it  to  another  who  would  also  never 
touch  or  see  it,  but  was  compelled  to  strike  out  for  himself 
every  spark  of  fire  which  lighted,  burned,  and  perhaps  con¬ 
sumed  him.  He  must  win  the  battle  of  life  with  his  own 
hand,  and  with  his  own  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  act  as  gen¬ 
eral,  captain,  ensign,  non-commissioned  officer,  private,  drum¬ 
mer,  great  arms,  small  arms,  infantry,  cavalry,  all  in  his 
own  unaided  self.  When,  therefore,  I  ask  for  the  artist,  I 
do  not  make  my  appeal  for  one  who  was  a  cripple  from  his 
birth,  but  I  ask  it  as  part  payment  of  a  great  debt  which 
all  sensible  and  civilised  creatures  owe  to  art,  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  art,  as  a  decoration — not  as  a  badge — as  a 
remembrance  of  what  this  land,  or  any  land,  would  be 
wuthout  art,  and  as  the  token  of  an  appreciation  of  the 
works  of  the  most  successful  artists  of  this  country.  With 
respect  to  the  society  of  which  I  am  the  advocate,  I  am 
gratified  that  it  is  so  liberally  supported  by  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  artists,  and  that  it  has  the  confidence  of  men  who 
occupy  the  highest  rank  as  artists,  above  the  reach  of  re¬ 
verses,  and  the  most  distinguished  in  success  and  fame,  and 
whose  support  is  above  all  price.  Artists  who  have  obtained 
wude-wmrld  reputation  know  well  that  many  deserving  and 
persevering  men,  or  their  wudows  and  orphans,  have  received 
help  from  this  fund,  and  some  of  the  artists  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  help  are  now  enrolled  among  the  subscribers  to 
the  Institution. 
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XXXVII 

London,  May  20,  1862 

[The  following  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  capacity 
as  Chairman,  at  the  Annual  Festival  of  the  Newsvendors’ 
Benevolent  and  Provident  Institution,  held  at  the  Free¬ 
masons’  Tavern  on  the  above  date.] 

When  I  had  the  honour  of  being  asked  to  preside  last  year, 
I  was  prevented  by  indisposition,  and  I  besought  my  friend, 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  to  reign  in  my  stead.  He  very  kindly 
complied,  and  made  an  excellent  speech.  Now  I  tell  you  the 
truth,  that  I  read  that  speech  with  considerable  uneasiness, 
for  it  inspired  me  with  a  strong  misgiving  that  I  had  better 
have  presided  last  year  with  neuralgia  in  my  face  and  my 
subject  in  my  head,  rather  than  preside  this  year  with  my 
neuralgia  all  gone  and  my  subject  anticipated.  Therefore, 
I  wish  to  preface  the  toast  this  evening  by  making  the 
managers  of  this  Institution  one  very  solemn  and  repentant 
promise,  and  it  is,  if  ever  I  find  myself  obliged  to  provide 
a  substitute  again,  they  may  rely  upon  my  sending  the  most 
speechless  man  of  my  acquaintance. 

The  Chairman  last  year  presented  you  with  an  amiable 
view  of  the  universality  of  the  newsman’s  calling.  Nothing, 
I  think,  is  left  for  me  but  to  imagine  the  newsman’s  burden 
itself,  to  unfold  one  of  those  wonderful  sheets  which  he 
every  day  disseminates,  and  to  take  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  its 
general  character  and  contents.  So,  if  you  please,  choosing 
my  own  time — though  the  newsman  cannot  choose  his  time, 
for  he  must  be  equally  active  in  winter  or  summer,  in  sun¬ 
shine  or  sleet,  in  light  or  darkness,  early  or  late — but,  choos¬ 
ing  my  own  time,  I  shall  for  two  or  three  moments  start  off 
with  the  newsman  on  a  fine  May  morning,  and  take  a  view' 
of  the  wonderful  broadsheets  which  every  day  he  scatters 
broadcast  over  the  country.  Well,  the  first  thing  that 
occurs  to  me  following  the  newTsman  is,  that  every  day  wTe 
are  born,  that  every  day  wre  are  married — some  of  us — and 
that  every  day  we  are  dead;  consequently,  the  first  thing 
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the  newsvendor’s  column  informs  me  is,  that  Atkins  has 
been  born,  that  Catkins  has  been  married,  and  that  Datkins 
is  dead.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  I  immediately 
discover  in  the  next  column,  is  that  Atkins  has  grown  to  be 
seventeen  years  old,  and  that  he  has  run  away;  for,  at  last, 
my  eye  lights  on  the  fact  that  William  A.,  who  is  seventeen 
years  old,  is  adjured  immediately  to  return  to  his  discon¬ 
solate  parents,  and  everything  will  be  arranged  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  every  one.  I  am  afraid  he  will  never  return, 
simply  because,  if  he  had  meant  to  come  back,  he  would 
never  have  gone  aw^ay.  Immediately  belowr,  I  find  a  mys¬ 
terious  character  in  such  a  mysterious  difficulty  that  it  is 
only  to  be  expressed  by  several  disjointed  letters,  by  several 
figures,  and  several  stars ;  and  then  I  find  the  explanation 
in  the  intimation  that  the  writer  has  given  his  property 
over  to  his  uncle,  and  that  the  elephant  is  on  the  wing. 
Then,  still  glancing  over  the  shoulder  of  my  industrious 
friend,  the  newsman,  I  find  there  are  great  fleets  of  ships 
bound  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  that  they  all  want  a  little 
more  stowage,  a  little  more  cargo,  that  they  have  a  fewT 
more  berths  to  let,  that  they  have  all  the  most  spacious  decks, 
that  they  are  all  built  of  teak,  and  copper-bottomed,  that 
they  all  carry  surgeons  of  experience,  and  that  they  are  all 
A1  at  Lloyds’,  and  anywhere  else.  Still  glancing  over  the 
shoulder  of  my  friend  the  newsman,  I  find  I  am  offered  all 
kinds  of  house-lodging,  clerks,  servants,  and  situations, 
which  I  can  possibly  or  impossibly  wrant.  I  learn,  to  my 
intense  gratification,  that  I  need  never  grow  old,  that  I 
may  always  preserve  the  juvenile  bloom  of  my  complexion; 
that  if  ever  I  turn  ill  it  is  entirely  my  own  fault;  that  if 
I  have  any  complaint,  and  w^ant  browrn  cod-liver  oil  or 
Turkish  baths,  I  am  told  where  to  get  them,  and  that,  if  I 
wrant  an  income  of  seven  pounds  a  wreek,  I  may  have  it  by 
sending  half-a-crowTn  in  postage  stamps.  Then  I  look  to 
the  police  intelligence,  and  I  can  discover  that  I  may  bite 
off  a  human  living  nose  cheaply,  but  if  I  take  off  the  dead 
nose  of  a  pig  or  a  calf  from  a  shop-window,  it  will  cost  me 
exceedingly  dear.  I  also  find  that  if  I  allow  myself  to  be 
betrayed  into  the  folly  of  killing  an  inoffensive  tradesman 
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on  his  own  door-step,  that  little  incident  will  not  affect  the 
testimonials  to  my  character,  but  that  I  shall  be  described 
as  a  most  amiable  young  man,  and  as,  above  all  things,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  singular  inoffensiveness  of  my  character 
and  disposition.  Then  I  turn  my  eye  to  the  Fine  Arts,  and, 
under  that  head,  I  see  that  a  certain  4J  O.’  has  most  tri¬ 
umphantly  exposed  a  certain  iJ.  O.  B.,’  which  ‘J.  O.  B.’ 
was  remarkable  for  this  particular  ugly  feature,  that  I  was 
requested  to  deprive  myself  of  the  best  of  my  pictures  for 
six  months ;  that  for  that  time  it  was  to  be  hung  on  a  wet 
wall,  and  that  I  was  to  be  requited  for  my  courtesy  in  hav¬ 
ing  my  picture  most  impertinently  covered  with  a  wet  blanket. 
To  sum  up  the  results  of  a  glance  over  my  newsman’s  shoul¬ 
der,  it  gives  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  also  of  what  is  going 
on  over  the  continent  of  America,  to  say  nothing  of  such 
little  geographical  regions  as  India  and  China. 

Now,  my  friends,  this  is  the  glance  over  the  newsman’s 
shoulder  from  the  whimsical  point  of  view,  which  is  the  point, 
I  believe,  that  most  promotes  digestion.  The  newsman  is 
to  be  met  with  on  steamboats,  railway  stations,  and  at  every 
turn.  His  profits  are  small,  he  has  a  great  amount  of 
anxiety  and  care,  and  no  little  amount  of  personal  wTear 
and  tear.  He  is  indispensable  to  civilisation  and  freedom, 
and  he  is  looked  for  with  pleasurable  excitement  every  day, 
except  when  he  lends  the  paper  for  an  hour,  and  when  he  is 
punctual  in  calling  for  it,  wrhich  is  sometimes  very  painful. 
I  think  the  lesson  we  can  learn  from  our  newsman  is  some 
new  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  some  illustra¬ 
tion  of  its  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations.  Mindful  of  this 
permanent  lesson,  some  members  of  the  trade  originated  this 
society,  which  affords  them  assistance  in  time  of  sickness  and 
indigence.  The  subscription  is  infinitesimal.  It  amounts 
annually  to  five  shillings.  Looking  at  the  returns  before 
me,  the  progress  of  the  society  would  seem  to  be  slow,  but 
it  has  only  been  slow  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  it  has 
been  sure.  The  pensions  granted  are  all  obtained  from  the 
interest  on  the  funded  capital,  and,  therefore,  the  Institution 
is  literally  as  safe  as  the  Bank.  It  is  stated  that  there  are 
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several  newsvendors  who  are  not  members  of  this  society; 
hut  that  is  true  in  all  institutions  which  have  come  under  my 
experience.  The  persons  who  are  most  likely  to  stand  in 
need  of  the  benefits  which  an  institution  confers,  are  usually 
the  persons  to  keep  away  until  bitter  experience  comes  to 
them  too  late. 


XXXVIII 

London,  April  12,  1864 

[At  the  Anniversary  Dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  North 
London  or  University  College  Hospital,  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
on  Tuesday,  April  12,  1864,  Mr.  Dickens  occupied  the 
chair.  After  the  Royal  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured,  Mr. 
Dickens  jiroposed  ‘The  Army  and  Navy’  in  the  following 
words :] 

Gentlemen, — On  all  occasions  of  this  nature,  fiThe  Army 
and  Navy’  have  but  to  be  named,  and  they  are  sure  of  evok¬ 
ing  the  general  admiration  and  respect.  But  they  have  a 
special  interest  for  a  school  of  medicine,  inasmuch  as  the 
medical  officers  of  those  two  services,  representing  equally, 
as  they  do,  the  noblest  studies  of  peace  and  the  noblest 
humanities  of  war,  are  among  their  brightest  ornanrfents. 
Further,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  better  our  public  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  so  much  the  better 
and  stouter  is  the  stock  of  which  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  made.  This  latter  remark  will  apply  with  equal  strength, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  to  that  fine-spirited  body,  the 
Volunteers,  of  whose  Muscular  Christianity  I  avow  myself 
a  devoted  admirer — holding,  as  I  do,  that  muscular  develop¬ 
ment  in  respect  of  anything  that  is  good,  is  strong  pre¬ 
sumptive  proof  of  soundness  of  condition.  If  the  various 
corps  of  Volunteers  had  been  enrolled  in  the  ‘school-days’ 
of  a  certain  youth  with  whom  I  believe  we  have  all  made 
acquaintance,  I  have  little  doubt  that  I  should  have  found 
at  the  head  of  their  list,  the  name  and  title  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tom  Brown.  As  I  have  searched  the  list  in  vain 
for  that  name  and  title,  and  as  I  cannot  therefore  have  the 
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pleasure  of  coupling  that  name  with  the  toast,  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  substitute  the  name  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas  Hughes. 

[Later  Mr.  Dickens  proposed  ‘The  North  London  or  University 
College  Hospital’  in  the  following  speech:] 

Gentlemen, — My  first  remembrance  of  a  certain  spot  in 
north-western  London,  which  I  have  a  reason  for  recalling, 
is  of  a  very  uninviting  piece  of  wet  waste  ground,  and  a 
miserable  pool  of  water.  It  was  encumbered  with  rubbish; 
it  looked  rather  like  a  barbarous  place  of  execution,  with  its 
poles  and  cross-poles  erected  for  the  beating  of  carpets;  and 
it  was  overrun  with  nettles  and  dockweed.  Associated  with 
this  place  was  a  story,  captivating  enough  to  my  boyish 
imagination,  concerning  the  ‘Field  of  Forty  Footsteps’ ; 
a  part  of  the  rank  place  so  called,  as  I  remember — and  I  re¬ 
member  it  very  indistinctly  now — because  of  the  duel  that 
was  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  fought  there  be¬ 
tween  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  advancing  upon  the  other 
certain  paces  as  he  retreated,  to  wound  him  mortally,  the 
grass  got  trodden  down  by  forty  dreadful  footsteps,  upon 
which  the  grass  grew  never  more.  I  remember  to  have  gone, 
accompanied  by  an  adventurous  young  Englishman  of  my 
own  age,  about  eleven,  with  whom  I  had  certain  designs  to 
seek  my  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spanish  Main, 
as  soon  as  we  should  have  accumulated  forty  shillings  each 
and  a  rifle,  which  we  never  did — I  remember  to  have  gone, 
accompanied  by  this  young  pirate,  to  inspect  this  ground. 
I  also  remember  to  have  counted  forty  places  on  which  the 
grass  indubitably  did  not  grow — though  whether  grass 
grew  anywhere  thereabouts  for  a  few  feet  together,  without 
being  chequered  with  bald  patches,  I  will  not  say.  This 
‘Field  of  the  Forty  Footsteps’  was  close  to  the  site  on 
which  was  afterwards  built  University  College,  and  formed, 
generally,  a  part  of  the  open  space  of  ground  on  which  now 
stands  University  College  Hospital.  On  looking  over  the 
papers  this  morning,  issued  by  this  Society  in  illustration 
of  the  usefulness  of  its  charity,  I  found  the  old  story  so 
strangely  changed,  and  yet  with  so  odd  a  preservation  of  the 
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number  four  in  it,  that  this  field  has  become  the  field  of 
440,000  odd  footsteps.  For  I  find  it  is  recorded  here 
that  440,000  odd  sick  and  weary  creatures — brothers  too — 
had  taken  refuge  in  this  hospital  since  its  first  foundation, 
thirty  years  ago.  And  so  humanely  has  the  old  unnatural 
story  become  transformed — much  as  brutes  in  other  stories 
become  transformed  into  men — that  the  struggle  through 
all  those  years  has  been  against  death,  and  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  all  those  many  brethren  to  life,  enjoyment,  industry, 
and  usefulness.  Gentlemen,  you  already  know,  as  well  as 
I  do,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  this  hospital  that  I  have  now 
to  present  to  you,  and  that  it  is  its  claim  upon  the  gratitude 
and  pride  of  all  London — I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  of  all 
England — that  I  have  to  urge  upon  your  generosity.  That 
it  is  much  in  want,  sorely  in  need  of  help,  I  think  I  can  make 
plain  by  the  aid  of  as  few  figures  as  I  have  ever  had  to  deal 
with  on  an  occasion  of  this  nature.  The  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  hospital  is  £6500.  Its  annual  income  is  not 
nearly  half  the  money.  And  of  even  that  insufficient  in¬ 
come,  almost  one-half  is  derived  from  the  noble  generosity 
of  its  medical  staff,  who  relinquish  every  year  to  the  charity 
all  the  fees  paid  by  the  students  for  clinical  instruction. 
Thus,  there  has  to  be  got  together  every  year,  by  the  zealous 
administrators  of  the  hospital,  no  less  a  sum  than  £4000 
to  supply  the  deficiency ;  and,  emphatically,  God  knows  how 
they  do  it !  But  that  it  would  seem  that  well-gotten  money 
must  sometimes  come  in,  as  people  say  ill-gotten  money  al¬ 
ways  goes  out — no  man  can  tell  how — it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  that  this  charity  could  continue  to  exist.  Add, 
that  there  is  a  debt  upon  it,  amounting  in  round  numbers 
to  the  whole  of  a  year’s  expenditure,  and  I  believe  I  have 
stated  the  case  of  its  need  quite  as  fully  as  if  I  had  taken 
the  whole  night  to  state  it  in.  Of  course,  I  know  very  well 
that  the  mere  statement  of  need  in  such  a  case  is  no  claim 
upon  the  public  help.  I  know  very  well,  as  you  all  do 
here,  and  as  the  public  outside  do,  that  a  very  bad  institu¬ 
tion  may  be  in  want.  Therefore  I  will  proceed,  as  the  main 
part  of  my  duty,  to  the  question  of  desert.  And  this  I  will 
do,  in  such  an  instructive  company,  without  delaying  you 
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by  advocating  the  claims  of  a  hospital  in  the  abstract.  I 
will  assume  that  everybody  here  has  sufficiently  considered 
what  an  immense  amount  of  good  may  be  done  through 
such  a  means  with  a  little  money.  I  will  assume  that  every¬ 
body  here  has  reflected  how  narrow,  how  small,  how*  in¬ 
significant  is  the  space  occupied  by  a  single  hospital-bed, 
yet  over  what  a  breadth  of  misery  its  relief  and  rest  extend. 
So,  passing  at  once  to  the  claim  of  this  institution  in  its 
specialities  on  public  support  and  aid,  I  think  we  may  take 
them  for  our  present  purpose  to  be  three.  The  first  is  the 
least,  because  comprised  within  the  narrowest  limits,  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  of  immense  importance  to  the  charity.  The 
hospital  is  founded  in  a  poor  district,  where  no  such  insti¬ 
tution  previously  existed,  and  which  suddenly  received  a 
great  accession  of  population.  That  it  is  of  unspeakable 
advantage  to  such  a  population  cannot  be  doubted,  as  the 
local  clergy  and  others  best  acquainted  writh  the  people  there 
abundantly  testify.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not 
founded  in  a  specially  and  exclusively  poor  neighbourhood, 
such  as  we  may  find  in  the  eastern  districts  of  London,  but 
exists  in  a  quarter  in  which  there  are  many  large  houses, 
which  are  inhabited  by  people  who  are  extremely  well-to- 
do.  If  the  occupants  of  those  houses  would  subscribe  only 
one  guinea  a  year  each  to  the  hospital,  they  would  render 
to  it  incalculable  assistance.  And  surely  it  has  this  special 
claim  upon  them,  that  if  any  workman  or  servant  in  their 
employment  received  an  injury,  the  sufferer  would  be  car¬ 
ried  to  this  hospital  straight,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
would  there  have  the  best  assistance;  while  the  restoration 
of  such  sufferers  to  their  suspended  labour  as  speedily  as 
possible  must  diminish  the  local  rates.  The  second  speciality 
is  a  different  one,  because  it  appeals  not  only  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  and  support  of  north-western  London,  but  to  that  of 
the  whole  country.  I  may  take  it  for  granted,  for  it  is 
undoubted,  that  the  establishment  of  the  University  Col¬ 
lege  School  of  Medicine  has  been  of  immense  service  to  the 
cause  of  medical  education  all  over  England.  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  this  hospital  has  been  in  its  time  a  school 
for  schools,  and  a  hospital  for  hospitals,  and  that  it  has 
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discharged,  cured,  many  obstinate  cases,  of  almost  chronic 
obstruction  and  general  debility.  That  herein  it  has  con¬ 
ferred  immense  benefits  upon  the  community,  and  that  the 
community  in  supporting  it  are  only  supporting  their  best 
interests,  I  suppose  no  reasonable  creature  can  doubt.  The 
third  speciality  is  a  wider  one  still,  and  on  that  I  lay  even 
higher  stress.  And  it  is  this — highly  important  in  this  time, 
and  in  all  times.  University  College  Hospital  represents, 
if  I  understand  it,  the  largest  liberality  of  opinion.  It  ex¬ 
cludes  no  one — patient,  student,  doctor,  surgeon,  nurse — 
because  of  religious  creed.  It  represents  the  completest 
relinquishment  of  claims  to  coerce  the  judgment  or  the 
conscience  of  any  human  being.  It  exacts  prefessions  from 
no  one.  It  may  hold,  for  anything  I  know,  that  the  Lady 
Britannia,  like  the  Lady  Desdemona,  ‘doth  protest  too 
much.’  But,  in  any  case,  it  gives  all  that  to  the  winds,  to 
be  blown  whithersoever  it  may;  perhaps  to  take  refuge  at 
last  in  the  Hospital  for  Incurables.  I  say  that,  in  con¬ 
sistently  doing  this,  it  renders,  and  has  always  rendered,  an 
unspeakable  service,  by  its  influence  and  example,  not  only 
to  the  cause  of  medical  education,  but  to  the  cause  of  gen¬ 
eral  education.  I  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  the  high 
reputation  attained  by  this  hospital  has  been  of  immense 
service,  in  calling  public  attention  to  University  College.  I 
cannot  separate  it  in  my  own  mind  from  the  establishment 
of  the  London  University,  and  the  granting  of  degrees 
there.  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  I  think  it  no  great 
stress  of  imagination  to  pursue  the  wholesome  influences 
of  this  place,  even  away  into  the  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Ireland, 
and  at  home  again  into  the  rubbed  eyes  and  quickened  steps 
of  those  famous  old  universities  that  we  all  admire.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  for  all  these  reasons  combined,  I  confidently  submit 
to  you  that  this  University  College  Hospital  holds  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  exceptional  position,  .and  one  that  has  been 
attained  in  an  equal  degree  by  no  other  similar  institution, 
however  unimpeachable  its  benevolence.  And  I  would  beg 
to  remind  you  of  this  fact,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  draw 
a  line  anywhere  across  the  map  of  the  world,  and  say, 
‘This  is  the  geographical  line  beyond  which  this  influence 
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has  not  extended.’  Among  the  students  of  University  Col¬ 
lege,  there  have  been  Parsees,  and  other  native  youths  from 
the  Far  East,  who  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  medical 
education  there,  owing  to  the  absence  of  religious  tests,  and 
who  have  carried  home  to  their  countrymen  the  blessings 
derivable  from  their  skill  and  knowledge.  This  liberality 
has  been  so  appreciated  by  their  countrymen,  that  in  one 
instance,  a  great  Parsee  merchant  presented  the  hospital  with 
a  liberal  donation,  expressly  to  mark  his  high  estimation  of 
that  liberality.  Also,  among  the  students  of  University 
College  there  have  been,  as  I  perceive,  by  looking  at  its 
record,  men  now  distinguished  in  Calcutta,  in  Bombay,  and 
elsewhere,  for  their  attainments  in  botanical  science,  in 
medical  science,  and  in  natural  science  of  all  kinds.  Also, 
I  am  delighted  to  find  that  there  has  been  among  the 
students  of  University  College  Hospital,  one  gentleman,  at 
all  events,  who  has  wandered  so  far  afield  as  the  Celestial 
Empire,  and  has  established  there  a  hospital  for  the  succour 
of  the  native  Chinese.  Now,  surely  it  is  impossible  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  this  seed  can  ever  fall  upon  absolutely  barren 
ground.  Surely  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  those  things 
can  fail  to  have  suggested  to  the  man  a  little  above  the 
average — a  man  everywhere  to  be  found,  however  high  his 
cheek-bones,  however  long  his  pigtail,  however  lithe  his 
figure,  however  brown  his  colour,  however  complicated  the 
folds  of  his  turban,  however  sacred  his  river,  or  however  in¬ 
tolerant  his  caste — it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  those 
things  can  fail  to  have  suggested  to  such  a  man,  that  there 
must  be  something  good  in  the  Liberty  which  secures  such 
results,  and  in  that  comprehensive  religion,  which,  without 
distinction  of  creed  or  faith,  permits  this  to  be  done.  Hence, 
gentlemen,  it  is  that  I  present  to  you  this  hospital  for  your 
serious  consideration  and  your  liberal  support,  as  a  hospital 
whose  salutary  influences  extend,  and  always  have  extended, 
far  beyond  its  walls;  as  a  hospital  that  does  good  to  the 
sound,  no  less  than  to  the  sick ;  as  an  institution  that  con¬ 
sistently  enforces — alike  in  the  public  principles,  on  which 
it  takes  its  quiet  stand,  and  in  its  daily  practice  at  the  bed¬ 
sides  of  its  poor  patients— that  practice  is  infinitely  better 
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than  any  amount  of  professions,  and  that  those  who  have 
good  gifts  in  charge,  cannot  possibly  make  a  better  use  of 
them,  than  by  diffusing  them  unconditionally  among  the 
whole  human  family.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  propose  to  you 
to  drink  ‘Prosperity  to  University  College  Hospital.’ 

[Mr.  Dickens’s  health  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  F.R.S., 
to  which  he  briefly  replied,  and  later  in  the  evening  pro¬ 
posed  the  ‘Medical  Officers’  in  the  following  words:] 

Before  I  propose  the  toast  I  have  now  in  charge,  allow 
me  to  say  that  I  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Jaff ray’s 
excellent  speech,  until  my  mind  seemed  to  misgive  me  that 
he  was  disposed  to  include  me  in  his  catalogue  of  ‘powerful 
pumps.’  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  bear  testimony  to 
this  not  being  the  case,  and  that  you  will  prove  it  by  com¬ 
ing  to  the  surface  with  your  money,  without  this  species 
of  persuasion.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  any  one  expressed  a 
doubt  to  me  about  the  high  position  of  University  College 
Hospital,  or  hesitated  to  place  unbounded  confidence  in  its 
treatment  of  the  sick,  I  should  content  myself  by  simply  re¬ 
ferring  him  to  its  list  of  medical  officers.  Of  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  and  generosity  of  those  medical  gentlemen  I 
have  already  spoken.  To  their  patience,  to  their  unwearied 
attention,  skill,  humanity,  and  kindness,  there  are  better  wit¬ 
nesses  than  I  am,  and  their  name  is  Legion.  No  patient 
passes  through  this  Hospital  but  carried  out  of  doors  his 
or  her  tale  of  pain  relieved,  disease  cured,  or  casualty 
remedied,  through  the  agency  of  these  gentlemen.  I  need 
not  remark  to  this  company  that  these  services,  rendered 
without  price,  are  above  all  price ;  and  that  these  gentlemen 
are  not  only  distinguished  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  their 
calling,  but  are  foremost  among  the  most  generous  members 
of  the  most  generous  profession  known  to  civilisation.  I 
have  been  requested  by  the  managers  of  this  dinner  to 
couple  with  the  toast  of  the  medical  officers,  that  benevolent 
body  of  ladies  who  now  act  as  nurses  in  the  hospital ;  and  I 
have  been  particularly  requested  to  convey  to  you  the  earnest 
assurance  of  the  managers,  that  the  vigilance,  patience,  and 
tenderness  of  those  ladies,  combined  with  their  undoubted 
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qualification  for  the  duties  they  have  undertaken,  have  given 
to  those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  observing 
them,  the  warmest  satisfaction.  Also,  that  they  have  in 
all  things  most  honourably  observed  their  pledge,  never,  in 
the  least,  to  interfere  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
patients.  Gentlemen,  I  propose  to  you  to  drink  ‘the  Medical 
Officers  of  the  Hospital,  and  the  Ladies  of  All  Saints  Home, 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Reynolds.’ 

[Next,  Dickens  proposed  ‘The  Health  of  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Hospital/  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbing.] 

I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  that  it  is  personally 
interesting  to  me  to  have  an  old  fellow-labourer  in  literature 
in  so  distinguished  and  responsible  a  position.  Through 
more  years  than  one  cares  to  count  at  a  festival,  I  have 
known  Dr.  Stebbing  to  have  enriched  the  sounder  literature 
of  the  time,  with  various  contributions,  strongly  expressive 
of  his  ability,  his  industry,  and  his  learning.  And  so 
various  has  he  been,  that  I  should  bestow  here  a  word  of 
eulogy  upon  his  verse,  if  I  wrere  not  immediately  jostled  by 
the  recollection  of  his  prose  papers  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia 
and  should  recall  the  merits  of  his  continuation  of  the 
‘History  of  the  Church,’  if  I  were  not  divided  between 
that  and  the  merits  of  his  ‘Italian  Poets.’  But,  sure  I  am, 
gentlemen,  that  the  influence  of  these  attainments  upon  so 
modest  a  nature,  and  so  good  a  man,  must  always  tend  to 
the  advantage  of  his  charges  in  the  hospital,  and,  as  I  ob¬ 
serve  the  wards  themselves  to  have  been  recently  brightened 
and  humanised  by  some  infusion  of  the  arts,  so  I  feel  fully 
convinced  that  .their  occupants,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the 
chaplain’s  gentle  ministration,  never  find  it  the  less  persuasive 
or  the  less  consolatory  because  of  the  graces  of  his  mind. 

[And  then  ‘The  Students  of  the  University  Hospital.’] 

I  immediately  accept  the  duty  suggested  by  my  reverend 
friend,  as  one  who  has  been  a  student,  as  one  who  knows  the 
aspirations  of  a  young  and  striving  man,  as  one  who  has 
felt  them,  accompanied  with  that  poverty  which  is  the  lot  of 
many  young  men,  as  one  who  has  attained  to  that  success, 
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which  is  the  lot  of  few,  I  beg  to  propose  to  you  the  health 
of  that  young  and  striving  body,  ‘The  Students  of  the 
University  College  Hospital.’ 


XXXIX 

London,  May  11,  1864 

[On  the  above  date  Mr.  Dickens  presided  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
at  a  public  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the 
Shakespeare  Schools,  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Dramatic 
College,  and  delivered  the  following  address:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Fortunately  for  me,  and  for¬ 
tunately  for  you,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  on  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  this  nature,  to  be  very  careful  that  he  does  not 
anticipate  those  speakers  who  come  after  him.  Like  Fal- 
staff,  with  a  considerable  difference,  he  has  to  be  the  cause 
of  speaking  in  others.  It  is  rather  his  duty  to  sit  and  hear 
speeches  with  exemplary  attention  than  to  stand  up  to  make 
them ;  so  I  shall  confine  myself,  in  opening  these  proceedings 
as  your  business  official,  to  as  plain  and  as  short  an  exposi¬ 
tion  as  I  can  possibly  give  you  of  the  reasons  why  we  come 
together. 

First  of  all  I  will  take  leave  to  remark  that  we  do  not 
come  together  in  commemoration  of  Shakespeare.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  commemoration,  except  that  we  are 
of  course  humble  worshippers  of  that  mighty  genius,  and 
that  we  propose  by  and  by  to  take  his  name,  but  by  no 
means  to  take  it  in  vain.  If,  however,  the  Tercentenary 
celebration  were  a  hundred  years  hence,  or  a  hundred  years 
past,  we  should  still  be  pursuing  precisely  the  same  object, 
though  we  should  not  pursue  it  under  precisely  the  same 
circumstances.  The  facts  are  these:  There  is,  as  you  know, 
in  existence  an  admirable  institution  called  the  Royal 
Dramatic  College,  which  is  a  place  of  honourable  rest  and 
repose  for  veterans  in  the  dramatic  art.  The  charter  of 
this  college,  which  dates  some  five  or  six  years  back,  expressly 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  connection  with 
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it ;  and  I  may  venture  co  add  that  this  feature  of  the  scheme, 
when  it  was  explained  to  him,  was  specially  interesting  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  late  Prince  Consort,  who  hailed  it 
as  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  promoters  to  look  forward 
as  well  as  to  look  back;  to  found  educational  institutions 
for  the  rising  generation,  as  well  as  to  establish  a  harbour 
of  refuge  for  the  generation  going  out,  or  at  least  having 
their  faces  turned  towards  the  setting  sun.  The  leading 
members  of  the  dramatic  art,  applying  themselves  first  to 
the  more  pressing  necessity  of  the  two,  set  themselves  to 
work  on  the  construction  of  their  harbour  of  refuge,  and 
this  they  did  with  the  zeal,  energy,  good-will,  and  good  faith 
that  always  honourably  distinguish  them  in  their  efforts  to 
help  one  another.  Those  efforts  were  very  powerfully 
aided  by  the  respected  gentleman  1  under  whose  roof  we 
are  assembled,  and  who,  I  hope,  may  be  only  half  as  glad 
of  seeing  me  on  these  boards  as  I  always  am  to  see  him 
here.  With  such  energy  and  determination  did  Mr. 
Webster  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  art  proceed  with 
their  work,  that  at  this  present  time  all  the  dwelling-houses 
of  the  Royal  Dramatic  College  are  built,  completely 
furnished,  fitted  with  every  appliarice,  and  many  of  them 
inhabited.  The  central  hall  of  the  College  is  built,  the 
grounds  are  beautifully  planned  and  laid  out,  and  the  estate 
has  become  the  nucleus  of  a  prosperous  neighbourhood. 
This  much  achieved,  Mr.  Webster  was  revolving  in  his  mind 
how  he  should  next  proceed  towards  the  establishment  of  the 
schools,  when,  this  Tercentenary  celebration  being  in  hand, 
it  occurred  to  him  to  represent  to  the  National  Shakespeare 
Committee  their  just  and  reasonable  claim  to  participate  in 
the  results  of  any  subscription  for  a  monument  to  Shake¬ 
speare.  He  represented  to  the  committee  that  the  social  rec¬ 
ognition  and  elevation  of  the  followers  of  Shakespeare’s  own 
art,  through  the  education  of  their  children,  was  surely  a 
monument  worthy  even  of  that  great  name.  He  urged  upon 
the  committee  that  it  was  certainly  a  sensible,  tangible  proj¬ 
ect,  which  the  public  good  sense  would  immediately  appreciate 
ind  approve.  This  claim  the  committee  at  once  acknowl- 
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edged;  but  I  wish  you  distinctly  to  understand  that  if  the 
committee  had  never  been  in  existence,  if  the  Tercentenary 
celebration  had  never  been  attempted,  those  schools,  as  a  de¬ 
sign  anterior  to  both,  would  still  have  solicited  public  sup¬ 
port. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  is, 
in  fact,  to1  find  a  new  self-supporting  public  school;  with 
this  additional  feature,  that  it  is  to  be  available  for  both  sexes. 
This,  of  course,  presupposes  two  separate  distinct  schools. 
As  these  schools  are  to  be  built  on  land  belonging  to  the  Dra¬ 
matic  College,  there  will  be  from  the  first  no  charge,  no  debt, 
no  incumbrance  of  any  kind  under  that  important  head.  It 
is,  in  short,  proposed  simply  to  establish  a  new  self-support¬ 
ing  public  school,  in  a  rapidly  increasing  neighbourhood, 
where  there  is  a  large  and  fast  accumulating  middle-class 
population,  and  where  property  in  land  is  fast  rising  in  value. 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  project  is  a  project  of  the  Royal  Dra¬ 
matic  College,  and  inasmuch  as  the  schools  are  to  be  built  on 
their  estate,  it  is  proposed  evermore  to  give  their  schools  the 
great  name  of  Shakespeare,  and  evermore  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Shakespeare’s  art  a  prominent  place  in  them. 
With  this  view,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  public  will 
endow  a  foundation,  say,  for  forty  foundation  scholars — 
say,  twenty  girls  and  twenty  boys — who  shall  always  receive 
their  education  gratuitously,  and  who  shall  always  be  the 
children  of  actors,  actresses,  or  dramatic  writers.  This 
school,  you  will  understand,  is  to  be  equal  to  the  best  existing 
public  school.  It  is  to  be  made  to  impart  a  sound,  liberal, 
comprehensive  education,  and  it  is  to  address  the  whole  great 
middle-class  at  least  as  freely,  as  widely,  and  as  cheaply  as 
any  existing  public  school. 

Broadly,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  whole  design. 
There  are  foundation  scholars  at  Eton,  foundation  scholars 
at  nearly  all  our  old  schools,  and  if  the  public,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  noble  part  of  our  standard  national  literature, 
and  in  remembrance  of  a  great  humanising  art,  will  do  this 
thing  for  these  children,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  doing  a 
wise  and  good  thing  for  itself,  and  will  unquestionably  find 
its  account  in  it.  Taking  this  view  of  the  case — and  I  cannot 
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be  satisfied  to  take  any  lower  one — I  cannot  make  a  sorry 
face  about  ‘the  poor  player.’  I  think  it  is  a  term  very  much 
misused  and  very  little  understood — being,  I  venture  to  say, 
appropriated  in  a  wrong  sense  by  players  themselves. 
Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  can  only  present  the 
player  to  you  exceptionally  in  this  wise — that  he  follows  a 
peculiar  and  precarious  vocation,  a  vocation  very  rarely 
affording  the  means  of  accumulating  money — that  that  vo¬ 
cation  must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  have  in  it  many  undis¬ 
tinguished  men  and  women  to  one  distinguished  one — that 
it  is  not  a  vocation  the  exerciser  of  which  can  profit  by  the 
labours  of  others,  but  in  which  he  must  earn  every  loaf  of  his 
bread  in  his  own  person,  with  the  aid  of  his  own  face,  his  own 
limbs,  his  own  voice,  his  own  memory,  and  his  own  life  and 
spirits;  and  these  failing,  he  fails.  Surely  this  is  reason 
enough  to  render  him  some  little  help  in  opening  for  his 
children  their  paths  through  life.  I  say  their  paths  advis¬ 
edly,  because  it  is  not  often  found,  except  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  necessity,  or  where  there  is  strong  hereditary  talent — 
which  is  always  an  exceptional  case — that  the  children  of 
actors  and  actresses  take  to  the  stage.  Persons  therefore 
need  not  in  the  least  fear  that  by  helping  to  endow  these 
schools  they  would  help  to  overstock  the  dramatic  market. 
They  would  do  directly  the  reverse,  for  they  would  divert 
into  channels  of  public  distinction  and  usefulness  those  good 
qualities  which  would  otherwise  languish  in  that  market’s 
over-rich  superabundance. 

This  project  has  received  the  support  of  the  head  of  the 
most  popular  of  our  English  public  schools.  On  the  com¬ 
mittee  stands  the  name  of  that  eminent  scholar  and  gentle¬ 
man,  the  Provost  of  Eton.  You  justly  admire  this  liberal 
spirit,  and  your  admiration — which  I  cordially  share — brings 
me  naturally  to  what  I  wish  to  say,  that  I  believe  there  is 
not  in  England  any  institution  so  socially  liberal  as  a  public 
school  It  has  been  called  a  little  cosmos  of  life  outside,  and 
I  think  it  is  so,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  life’s  worst 
foibles — for,  as  far  as  I  know,  nowhere  in  this  country  is 
there  so  complete  an  absence  of  servility  to  mere  rank,  to 
position,  to  mere  riches  as  in  a  public  school.  A  boy 
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there  is  always  what  his  abilities  or  his  personal  qualities 
make  him.  We  may  differ  about  the  curriculum  and  other 
matters,  but  of  the  frank,  free,  manly,  independent  spirit  pre¬ 
served  in  our  public  schools,  I  apprehend  there  can  be  no 
kind  of  question.  It  has  happened  in  these  later  times  that 
objection  has  been  made  to  children  of  dramatic  artists  in 
certain  little  snivelling  private  schools — but  in  public  schools 
never.  Therefore,  I  hold  that  the  actors  are  wise,  and  grate¬ 
fully  wise,  in  recognising  the  capacious  liberality  of  a  public 
school,  in  seeking  not  a  little  hole-and-corner  place  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  their  children  exclusively,  but  in  addressing  the  whole 
of  the  great  middle-class,  and  proposing  to  them  to  come  and 
join  them,  the  actors,  on  their  own  property,  in  a  public 
school;  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  no  such  advantage  is 
now  to  be  found. 

I  have  now  done.  The  attempt  has  been  a  very  timid  one. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  confine  myself  within  my  means,  or, 
rather,  like  the  possessor  of  an  extended  estate,  to  hand  it 
down  in  an  unembarrassed  condition.  I  have  laid  a  trifle  of 
timber  here  and  there,  and  grubbed  up  a  little  brushwood, 
but  merely  to  open  the  view,  and  I  think  I  can  descry  in  the 
eye  of  the  gentleman  who  is  to  move  the  first  resolution  that 
he  distinctly  sees  his  way.  Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy 
with  which  you  have  heard  me,  and  not  at  all  doubting  that 
we  shall  lay  a  strong  foundation  of  these  schools  to-day,  I 
will  call,  as  the  mover  of  the  first  resolution,  on  Mr.  Robert 
Bell. 


XL 

London,  May  9,  1865 

[On  the  above  date  Mr.  Dickens  presided  at  the  Annual  Festival 
of  the  Newsvendors’  Benevolent  and  Provident  Association, 
and,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  delivered  the 
following  speech:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Dr.  Johnson’s  experience  of  that 
club,  the  members  of  which  have  travelled  over  one  an¬ 
other’s  minds  in  every  direction,  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
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the  experience  of  the  perpetual  president  of  a  society  like 
this.  Having  on  previous  occasions  said  everything  about  it 
that  he  could  possibly  find  to  say,  he  is  again  produced,  with 
the  same  awful  formalities,  to  say  everything  about  it  that 
he  cannot  possibly  find  to  say.  It  struck  me,  when  Dr.  F. 
Jones  was  referring  just  now  to  Easter  Monday,  that  the 
case  of  such  an  ill-starred  president  is  very  like  that  of  the 
stag  at  Epping  Forest  on  Easter  Monday.  That  unfortu¬ 
nate  animal,  when  he  is  uncarted  at  the  spot  where  the  meet 
takes  place,  generally  makes  a  point,  I  am  told,  of  making 
away  at  a  cool  trot,  venturesomely  followed  by  the.  whole 
field,  to  the  yard  where  he  lives,  and  there  subsides  into  a 
quiet  and  inoffensive  existence,  until  he  is  again  brought  out 
to  be  again  followed  by  exactly  the  same  field,  under  exactly 
the  same  circumstances,  next  Easter  Monday. 

The  difficulties  of  the  situation — and  here  I  mean  the  pres¬ 
ident  and  not  the  stag — are  greatly  increased  in  such  an  in¬ 
stance  as  this  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  institution.  In 
its  unpretending  solidity,  reality,  and  usefulness,  believe  me 
— for  I  have  carefully  considered  the  point — it  presents  no 
opening  whatever  of  an  oratorical  nature.  If  it  were  one 
of  those  costly  charities,  so  called,  whose  yield  of  wool  bears 
no  sort  of  proportion  to  their  cry  for  cash,  I  very  likely 
might  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  the  subject.  If  its 
funds  were  lavished  in  patronage  and  show,  instead  of  being 
honestly  expended  in  providing  small  annuities  for  hard¬ 
working  people  who  have  themselves  contributed  to  its  funds 
— if  its  management  were  intrusted  to  people  who  could  by 
no  possibility  know  anything  about  it,  instead  of  being  in¬ 
vested  in  plain,  business,  practical  hands — if  it  hoarded  when 
it  ought  to  spend — if  it  got  by  cringing  and  fawning  what 
it  never  deserved,  I  might  possibly  impress  you  very  much 
by  my  indignation.  If  its  managers  could  tell  me  that  it 
was  insolvent,  that  it  was  in  a  hopeless  condition,  that  its  ac¬ 
counts  had  been  kept’  by  Mr.  Edmunds — or  by  ‘Tom,’ — if  its 
treasurer  had  run  away  with  the  money-box,  then  I  might 
have  made  a  pathetic  appeal  to  your  feelings.  But  I  have 
no  such  chance.  Just  as  a  nation  is  happy  whose  records 
are  barren,  so  is  a  society  fortunate  that  has  no  history — 
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and  its  president  unfortunate.  I  can  only  assure  you  that 
this  society  continues  its  plain,  unobtrusive,  useful  career. 
I  can  only  assure  you  that  it  does  a  great  deal  of  good  at  a 
very  small  cost,  and  that  the  objects  of  its  care  and  the  bulk 
of  its  members  are  faithful  working  servants  of  the  public — 
sole  ministers  of  their  wants  at  untimely  hours,  in  all  seasons, 
and  in  all  weathers ;  at  their  own  doors,  at  the  street-corners, 
at  every  railway  train,  at  every  steamboat ;  through  the 
agency  of  every  establishment  and  the  tiniest  little  shops ;  and 
that,  whether  regarded  as  master  or  as  man,  their  profits  are 
very  modest  and  their  risks  numerous,  while  their  trouble  and 
responsibility  are  very  great. 

The  newsvendors  and  newsmen  are  a  very  subordinate  part 
of  that  wonderful  engine — the  newspaper  press.  Still  I 
think  we  all  know  very  well  that  they  are  to  the  fountain¬ 
head  what  a  good  service  of  water  pipes  is  to  a  good  water 
supply.  Just  as  a  goodly  store  of  water  at  Watford  would 
be  a  tantalisation  to  thirsty  London  if  it  were  not  brought  in¬ 
to  town  for  its  use,  so  any  amount  of  news  accumulated  at 
Printing-house  Square,  or  Fleet  Street,  or  the  Strand,  would 
be  if  there  were  no  skill  and  enterprise  engaged  in  its  dissemi¬ 
nation. 

We  are  all  of  us  in  the  habit  of  saying  in  our  every-day 
life,  that  ‘We  never  know  the  value  of  anything  until  we  lose 
it.’  Let  us  try  the  newsvendors  by  the  test.  A  few  years 
ago  we  discovered  one  morning  that  there  was  a  strike  among 
the  cab-drivers.  Now,  let  us  imagine  a  strike  of  newsmen. 
Imagine  the  trains  waiting  in  vain  for  the  newspapers.  Im¬ 
agine  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  dying  to  know  the 
shipping  news,  the  commercial  news,  the  foreign  news, 
the  legal  news,  the  criminal  news,  the  dramatic  news. 
Imagine  the  paralysis  on  all  the  provincial  exchanges ;  the 
silence  and  desertion  of  all  the  newsmen’s  exchanges  in 
London.  Imagine  the  circulation  of  the  blood  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  country  standing  still, — the  clock  of  the  world. 
Why,  even  Mr.  Reuter,  the  great  Reuter — whom  I  am  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  imagine  slumbering  at  night  by  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Reuter,  with  a  galvanic  battery  under  his  bolster,  bell  and 
wires  to  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  bells  at  each  ear — think  how 
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even  he  would  click  and  flash  those  wondrous  dispatches  of 
his,  and  how  they  would  become  mere  nothing  without  the 
activity  and  honesty  which  catch  up  the  threads  and  stitches 
of  the  electric  needle,  and  scatter  them  over  the  land. 

It  is  curious  to  consider — and  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
this  day,  when  I  was  out  for  a  stroll  pondering  over  the  duties 
of  this  evening,  which  even  then  were  looming  in  the  distance, 
but  not  quite  so  far  off*  as  I  could  wish — I  found  it  very 
curious  to  consider  that  though  the  newsman  must  be  allowed 
to  be  a  very  unpicturesque  rendering  of  Mercury,  or  Fame, 
or  what-not  conventional  messenger  from  the  clouds,  and  al¬ 
though  we  must  allow  that  he  is  of  this  earth,  and  has  a  good 
deal  of  it  on  his  boots,  still  that  he  has  two  very  remarkable 
characteristics,  to  which  none  of  his  celestial  predecessors  can 
lay  the  slightest  claim.  One  is  that  he  is  always  the  messen¬ 
ger  of  civilisation ;  the  other  that  he  is  at  least  equally  so — 
not  only  in  what  he  brings,  but  in  what  he  ceases  to  bring. 
Thus  the  time  was,  not  so  many  years  ago  either,  when  the 
newsman  constantly  brought  home  to  our  doors — though  I 
am  afraid  not  to  our  hearts,  which  were  custom-hardened — 
the  most  terrific  accounts  of  murders,  of  our  fellow-creatures 
being  publicly  put  to  death  for  what  we  now  call  trivial 
offences,  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  regularly  every  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  At  the  same  time  the  newsman  regularly 
brought  to  us  the  infliction  of  other  punishments,  which  were 
demoralising  to  the  innocent  part  of  the  community,  while 
they  did  not  operate  as  punishments  in  deterring  offenders 
from  the  perpetration  of  crimes.  In  those  same  days,  also, 
the  newsman  brought  to  us  daily  accounts  of  a  regularly  ac¬ 
cepted  and  received  system  of  loading  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
sane  with  chains,  littering  them  down  on  straw,  starving  them 
on  bread  and  water,  damaging  their  clothes,  and  making 
periodical  exhibitions  of  them  at  a  small  charge  ;  and  that 
on  a  Sunday  one  of  our  public  resorts  was  a  kind  of  demoni¬ 
acal  zoological  gardens.  They  brought  us  accounts  at  the 
same  time  of  some  damage  done  to  the  machinery  which  was 
destined  to  supply  the  operative  classes  with  employment. 
In  the  same  time  they  brought  us  accounts  of  riots  for  bread, 
which  were  constantly  occurring,  and  undermining  society 
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and  the  state ;  of  the  most  terrible  explosions  of  class  against 
class,  and  of  the  habitual  employment  of  spies  for  the  dis¬ 
covery — if  not  for  the  origination — of  plots,  in  which  both 
sides  found  in  those  days  some  relief.  In  the  same  time  the 
same  newsmen  were  apprising  us  of  a  state  of  society  all 
around  us  in  which  the  grossest  sensuality  and  intemperance 
were  the  rule ;  and  not  as  now,  when  the  ignorant,  the  wicked, 
and  the  wretched  are  the  inexcusably  vicious  exceptions — a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  professional  bully  was  rampant, 
and  when  deadly  duels  were  daily  fought  for  the  most  absurd 
and  disgraceful  causes.  All  this  the  newsman  has  ceased  to 
tell  us  of.  This  state  of  society  has  discontinued  in  England 
for  ever;  and  when  we  remember  the  undoubted  truth,  that 
the  change  could  never  have  been  effected  without  the  aid  of 
the  load  which  the  newsman  carries,  surely  it  is  not  very  ro¬ 
mantic  to  express  the  hope  on  his  behalf  that  the  public  will 
show  to  him  some  little  token  of  the  sympathetic  remembrance 
which  we  are  all  of  us  glad  to  bestow  on  the  bearers  of  happy 
tidings — the  harbingers  of  good  news. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I 
am  coming  to  a  conclusion;  for  that  conclusion  I  have  a 
precedent.  You  all  of  you  know  how  pleased  you  are  on 
your  return  from  a  morning’s  walk  to  learn  that  the  col¬ 
lector  has  called.  Well,  I  am  the  collector  for  this  district, 
and  I  hope  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  respectfully 
called.  Regarding  the  institution  on  whose  behalf  I  have 
presented  myself,  I  need  only  say  technically  two  things. 
First,  that  its  annuities  are  granted  out  of  its  funded  cap¬ 
ital,  and  therefore  it  is  safe  as  the  Bank;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  are  attainable  by  such  a  slight  exercise  of  prudence  and 
forethought,  that  a  payment  of  25s.  extending  over  a  period 
of  five  years,  entitles  a  subscriber — if  a  male — to  an  annuity 
of  £16  a  year,  and  a  female  to  £12  a  year.  Now,  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  an  institution  on  behalf  of  which  the  col¬ 
lector  has  called,  leaving  behind  his  assurance  that  what  you 
can  give  to  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  your  servants  shall 
be  well  bestowed  and  faithfully  applied  to  the  purposes  to 
which  you  intend  them,  and  to  those  purposes  alone. 
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XLI 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  FUND 

London,  May  20,  1865 

[At  the  second  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Institution,  held  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  Saturday,  the  20th  May,  1865,  the 
following  speech  was  delivered  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — When  a  young  child  is  produced 
after  dinner  to  be  shown  to  a  circle  of  admiring  relations 
and  friends,  it  may  generally  be  observed  that  their  conversa¬ 
tion — I  suppose  in  an  instinctive  remembrance  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  infant  life — takes  a  retrospective  turn.  As  how 
much  the  child  has  grown  since  the  last  dinner;  what  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  child  it  is,  to  have  been  born  only  two  or  three 
years  ago,  how  much  stronger  it  looks  now  than  before  it  had 
the  measles,  and  so  forth.  When  a  young  institution  is  pro¬ 
duced  after  dinner,  there  is  not  the  same  uncertainty  or  deli¬ 
cacy  as  in  the  case  of  the  child,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
predicted  of  it  that  if  it  deserve  to  live  it  will  surely  live,  and 
that  if  it  deserve  to  die  it  will  surely  die.  The  proof  of  de¬ 
sert  in  such  a  case  as  this  must  be  mainly  sought,  I  suppose, 
firstly,  in  what  the  society  means  to  do  with  its  money ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  supported  by  the  class 
with  whom  it  originated,  and  for  whose  benefit  it  is  designed; 
and,  lastly,  in  the  power  of  its  hold  upon  the  public.  I  add 
this  lastly,  because  no  such  institution  that  ever  I  heard  of 
ever  yet  dreamed  of  existing  apart  from  the  public,  or  ever 
yet  considered  it  a  degradation  to  accept  the  public  support. 

Now,  what  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  proposes  to  do  with 
its  money  is  to  grant  relief  to  members  in  want  or  distress, 
and  to  the  widows,  families,  parents,  or  other  near  relatives 
of  deceased  members  in  right  of  a  moderate  provident  annual 
subscription — commutable,  I  observe,  for  a  moderate  provi¬ 
dent  life  subscription — and  its  members  comprise  the  whole 
paid  class  of  literary  contributors  to  the  press  of  the  United 
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Kingdom,  and  every  class  of  reporters.  The  number  of 
its  members  at  this  time  last  year  was  something  below  100. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  somewhat  above  170,  not  including 
30  members  of  the  press  who  are  regular  subscribers,  but  have 
not  as  yet  qualified  as  regular  members.  This  number  is 
steadily  on  the  increase,  not  only  as  regards  the  metropolitan 
press,  but  also  as  regards  the  provincial  throughout  the 
country.  I  have  observed  within  these  few  days  that  many 
members  of  the  press  at  Manchester  have  lately  at  a  meeting 
expressed  a  strong  brotherly  interest  in  this  Institution,  and 
a  great  desire  to  extend  its  operations,  and  to  strengthen 
its  hands,  provided  that  something  in  the  independent  nature 
of  life  assurance  and  the  purchase  of  deferred  annuities 
could  be  introduced  into  its  details,  and  always  assuming  that 
in  it  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces  stand  on  perfectly 
equal  ground.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  demand  so  very 
moderate,  that  I  can  hardly  have  a  doubt  of  a  response  on 
the  part  of  the  managers,  or  of  the  beneficial  and  harmonious 
results.  It  only  remains  to  add,  on  this  head  of  desert, 
the  agreeable  circumstance  that  out  of  all  the  money  collected 
in  aid  of  the  society  during  the  last  year  more  than  one- 
third  came  exclusively  from  the  press. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  the  last  claim — 
the  last  point  of  desert — the  hold  upon  the  public — I  think 
I  may  say  that  probably  not  one  single  individual  in  this 
great  company  has  failed  to-day  to  see  a  newspaper,  or  has 
failed  to-day  to  hear  something  derived  from  a  newspaper 
which  was  quite  unknown  to  him  or  to  her  yesterday.  Of 
all  those  restless  crowds  that  have  this  day  thronged  the 
streets  of  this  enormous  city,  the  same  may  be  said  as  the 
general  gigantic  rule.  It  may  be  said  almost  equally,  of  the 
brightest  and  the  dullest,  the  largest  and  the  least  provincial 
town  in  the  empire ;  an.d  this,  observe,  not  only  as  to  the 
active,  the  industrious,  and  the  healthy  among  the  popula¬ 
tion,  but  also  to  the  bedridden,  the  idle,  the  blind,  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Now,  if  the  men  who  provide  this  all- 
pervading  presence,  this,  wonderful,  ubiquitous  newspaper, 
with  every  description  of  intelligence  on  every  subject  of 
human  interest,  collected  with  immense  pains  and  immense 
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patience,  often  by  the  exercise  of  a  laboriously-acquired  fac¬ 
ulty  united  to  a  natural  aptitude,  much  of  the  work  done  in 
the  night,  at  the  sacrifice  of  rest  and  sleep,  and  (quite  apart 
from  the  mental  strain)  by  the  constant  overtasking  of  the 
two  most  delicate  of  the  senses,  sight  and  hearing — I  say,  if 
the  men  wrho,  through  the  newspapers,  from  day  to  day,  or 
from  night  to  night,  or  from  week  to  week,  furnish  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  so  much  to  remember,  have  not  a  righteous  claim  to 
be  remembered  by  the  public  in  return,  then  I  declare  before 
God  I  know  no  working  class  of  the  community  who  have. 

It  would  be  absurd,  it  would  be  impertinent,  in  such  an 
assembly  as  this,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  expatiate  upon  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  remarkable  qualities  involved 
in  the  production  of  any  newspaper.  But  assuming  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  this  associated  body  to  be  composed  of  reporters, 
because  reporters,  of  one  kind  or  another,  compose  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  literary  staff  of  almost  every  newspaper  that 
is  not  a  compilation,  I  would  venture  to  remind  you,  if  I 
delicately  may,  in  the  august  presence  of  members  of  Par¬ 
liament,  how  much  we,  the  public,  owe  to  the  reporters  if  it 
were  only  for  their  skill  in  the  two  great  sciences  of  condensa¬ 
tion  and  rejection.  Conceive  what  our  sufferings,  under  an 
Imperial  Parliament,  however  popularly  constituted,  under 
however  glorious  a  constitution,  would  be  if  the  reporters 
could  not  skip.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  violent  assertions, 
declared  that  ‘the  man  who  was  afraid  of  anvthino*  must  be 

J  O 

a  scoundrel,  sir.’  By  no  means  binding  myself  to  this  opin¬ 
ion — though  admitting  that  the  man  who  is  afraid  of  a  news¬ 
paper  will  generally  be  found  to  be  rather  something  like  it, 
I  must  still  freely  own  that  I  should  approach  my  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debate  with  infinite  fear  and  trembling  if  it  were  so 
unskilfully  served  up  for  my  breakfast.  Ever  since  the  time 
when  the  old  man  and  his  son  took  their  donkey  home,  which 
were  the  old  Greek  days,  I  believe,  and  probably  ever  since 
the  time  when  the  donkey  went  into  the  ark — perhaps  he 
did  not  like  his  accommodation  there — but  certainly  from 
that  time  downwards,  he  has  objected  to  go  in  any  direction 
required  of  him — from  the  remotest  periods  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  please  everybody. 
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I  do  not  for  a  moment  seek  to  conceal  that  I  know  this 
Institution  has  been  objected  to.  As  an  open  fact  chal¬ 
lenging  the  freest  discussion  and  inquiry,  and  seeking  no 
sort  of  shelter  or  favour  but  what  it  can  win,  it  has  nothing, 
I  apprehend,  but  itself,  to  urge  against  objection.  No  in¬ 
stitution  conceived  in  perfect  honesty  and  good  faith  has  a 
right  to  object  to  being  questioned  to  any  extent,  and  any 
institution  so  based  must  be  in  the  end  the  better  for  it. 
Moreover,  that  this  society  has  been  questioned  in  quarters 
deserving  of  the  most  respectful  attention  I  take  to  be 
an  indisputable  fact.  Now,  I  for  one  have  given  that  re¬ 
spectful  attention,  and  I  have  come  out  of  the  discussion 
to  where  you  see  me.  The  whole  circle  of  the  arts  is  per¬ 
vaded  by  institutions  between  which  and  this  I  can  descry  no 
difference.  The  painters’  art  has  four  or  five  such  institu¬ 
tions.  The  musicians’  art,  so  generously  and  charmingly 
represented  here,  has  likewise  several  such  institutions.  In 
my  own  art  there  is  one,  concerning  the  details  of  which  my 
noble  friend  the  president  of  the  society  and  myself  have 
torn  each  other’s  hair  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  which  I 
would,  if  I  could,  assimilate  more  nearly  to  this.  In  the 
dramatic  art  there  are  four,  and  I  never  yet  heard  of  any 
objection  to  their  principle,  except,  indeed,  in  the  cases  of 
some  famous  actors  of  large  gains,  who  having  through  the 
whole  period  of  their  successes  positively  refused  to  establish 
a  right  in  them,  became,  in  their  old  age  and  decline,  re¬ 
pentant  suppliants  for  their  bounty.  Is  it  urged  against 
this  particular  Institution  that  it  is  objectionable  because 
a  parliamentary  reporter,  for  instance,  might  report  a  sub¬ 
scribing  M.P.  in  large,  and  a  non-subscribing  M.P.  in  little? 
Apart  from  the  sweeping  nature  of  this  charge,  which,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  lays  the  unfortunate  member  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  reporter  under  pretty  much  the  same  suspicion — apart 
from  this  consideration,  I  reply  that  it  is  notorious  in  all 
newspaper  offices  that  every  such  man  is  reported  according 
to  the  position  he  can  gain  in  the  public  eye,  and  according 
to  the  force  and  weight  of  what  he  has  to  say.  And  if  there 
wrere  ever  to  be  among  the  members  of  this  society  one  so 
very  foolish  to  his  brethren,  and  so  very  dishonourable  to  him- 
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self,  as  venally  to  abuse  his  trust,  I  confidently  ask  those  here, 
the  best  acquainted  with  journalism,  whether  they  believe  it 
possible  that  any  newspaper  so  ill-conducted  as  to  fail  in¬ 
stantly  to  detect  him  could  possibly  exist  as  a  thriving 
enterprise  for  one  single  twelvemonth?  No,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  blundering  stupidity  of  such  an  offence  would 
have  no.  chance  against  the  acute  sagacity  of  newspaper 
editors.  But  I  will  go  further,  and  submit  to  you  that  its 
commission,  if  it  be  to  be  dreaded  at  all,  is  far  more  likely 
on  the  part  of  some  recreant  camp-follower  of  a  scattered, 
disunited,  and  half-recognised  profession,  than  when  there 
is  a  public  opinion  established  in  it,  by  the  union  of  all  classes 
of  its  members  for  the  common  good:  the  tendency  of  which 
union  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  to  raise  the  lower 
members  of  the  press  towards  the  higher,  and  never  to  bring 
the  higher  members  to  the  lower  level. 

I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  in  the  very  few  closing  words 
that  I  feel  a  desire  to  say  in  remembrance  of  some  circum¬ 
stances,  rather  special,  attending  my  present  occupation  of 
this  chair,  to  give  those  words  something  of  a  personal  tone. 
I  am  not  here  advocating  the  case  of  a  mere  ordinary  client 
of  whom  I  have  little  or  no  knowledge.  I  hold  a  brief  to- 
night  for  my  brothers.  I  went  into  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  parliamentary  reporter  when  I  was  a  boy 
not  eighteen,  and  I  left  it — I  can  hardly  believe  the  inexorable 
truth — nigh  thirty  years  ago.  I  have  pursued  the  calling 
of  a  reporter  under  circumstances  of  wrhich  many  of  my 
brethren  at  home  in  England  here,  many  of  my  modem  suc¬ 
cessors,  can  form  no  adequate  conception.  I  have  often 
transcribed  for  the  printer,  from  my  shorthand  notes, 
important  public  speeches  in  which  the  strictest  accuracy  was 
required,  and  a  mistake  in  which  would  have  been  to  a 
young  man  severely  compromising,  writing  on  the  palm  of 
my  hand,  by  the  light  of  dark  lantern,  in  a  post- 
chaise  and  four,  galloping  through  a  wild  country,  and 
through  the  dead  of  the  night,  at  the  then  surprising 
rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  very  last  time  I  was 
at  Exeter,  I  strolled  into  the  castle  yard  there  to 
identify,  for  the  amusement  of  a  friend,  the  spot  on  which 
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I  once  ‘took,’  as  we  used  to  call  it,  an  election  speech  of 
my  noble  friend  Lord  Russell,  in  the  midst  of  a  lively  fight 
maintained  by  all  the  vagabonds  in  that  division  of  the 
county,  and  under  such  a  pelting  rain,  that  I  remember  two 
good-natured  colleagues,  who  chanced  to  be  at  leisure,  held 
a  pocket-handkerchief  over  my  note-book,  after  the  manner 
of  a  state  canopy  in  an  ecclesiastical  procession.  I  have 
worn  my  knees  by  waiting  on  them  on  the  old  back  row  of 
the  old  gallery  of  the  old  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  have 
worn  my  feet  my  standing  to  write  in  a  preposterous  pen  in 
the  old  House  of  Lords,  where  we  used  to  be  huddled  together 
like  so  many  sheep — kept  in  waiting,  say,  until  the  wool¬ 
sack  might  want  re-stuffing.  Returning  home  from  excited 
political  meetings  in  the  country  to  the  waiting  press  in 
London,  I  do  verily  believe  I  have  been  upset  in  almost  every 
description  of  vehicle  known  in  this  country.  I  have  been, 
in  my  time,  belated  on  miry  by-roads,  towards  the  small 
hours,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  London,  in  a  wheelless  car¬ 
riage,  with  exhausted  horses  and  drunken  postboys,  and  have 
got  back  in  time  for  publication,  to  be  received  with  never- 
forgotten  compliments  by  the  late  Mr.  Black,  coming  in  the 
broadest  of  Scotch  from  the  broadest  of  hearts  I  ever  knew. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  mention  these  trivial  things  as  an 
assurance  to  you  that  I  never  have  forgotten  the  fascination 
of  that  old  pursuit.  The  pleasure  that  I  used  to  feel  in  the 
rapidity  and  dexterity  of  its  exercise  has  never  faded  out 
of  my  breast.  Whatever  little  cunning  of  hand  or  head  I 
took  to  it,  or  acquired  in  it,  I  have  so  retained  as  that  I  fully 
believe  I  could  resume  it  to-morrow,  very  little  the  worse 
from  long  disuse.  To  this  present  year  of  my  life,  when 
I  sit  in  this  hall,  or  where  not,  hearing  a  dull  speech — the 
phenomenon  does  occur — I  sometimes  beguile  the  tedium  of 
the  moment  by  mentally  following  the  speaker  in  the  old, 
old  way ;  and  sometimes,  if  you  can  believe  me,  I  even  find 
my  hand  going  on  the  table-cloth,  taking  an  imaginary  note 
of  it  all.  Accept  these  little  truths  as  a  confirmation  of  what 
I  know ;  as  a  confirmation  of  my  undying  interest  in  this 
old  calling.  Accept  them  as  a  proof  that  my  feeling  for  the 
vocation  of  my  youth  is  not  a  sentiment  taken  up  to-night 
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to  be  thrown  away  to-morrow — but  is  a  faithful  sympathy 
which  is  a  part  of  myself.  I  verily  believe — I  am  sure — 
that  if  I  had  never  quitted  my  old  calling  I  should  have 
been  foremost  and  zealous  in  the  interests  of  this  Institution, 
believing  it  to  be  a  sound,  a  wholesome,  and  a  good  one. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  to  propose  to  3mu  to  drink 
‘Prosperity  to  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund,’  with  which  toast 
I  will  connect,  as  to  its  acknowledgment,  a  name  that  has 
shed  new  brilliancy  on  even  the  foremost  newspaper  in  the 
world — the  illustrious  name  of  Mr.  Russell. 


XLII 

Kneb worth,  July  29,  1865 

[On  the  above  date  the  members  of  the  ‘Guild  of  Literature  and 
Art’  proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Stevenage,  near  the 
magnificent  seat  of  the  President,  Lord  Lytton,  to  inspect 
three  houses  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  on  the  ground  given 
by  him  for  the  purpose.  After  their  survey,  the  party 
drove  to  Knebwortli  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  Lord 
Lytton.  Mr.  Dickens,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  proposed 
the  health  of  the  host  in  the  following  words:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  was  said  by  a  very  sagacious 
person,  whose  authority  I  am  sure  my  friend  of  many  years 
will  not  impugn,  seeing  that  he  was  named  Augustus  Tom¬ 
linson,  the  kind  friend  and  philosopher  of  Paul  Clifford — 
it  was  said  by  that  remarkable  man,  ‘Life  is  short,  and  why 
should  speeches  be  long?’  An  aphorism  so  sensible  under  all 
circumstances,  and  particularly  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  with  this  delicious  weather  and  such 
charming  gardens  near  us,  I  shall  practically  adopt  on  the 
present  occasion ;  and  the  rather  so  because  the  speech  of 
my  friend  was  exhaustive  of  the  subject,  as  his  speeches 
always  are,  though  not  in  the  least  exhaustive  of  his  audience. 
In  thanking  him  for  the  toast  which  he  has  done  us  the 
honour  to  propose,  allow  me  to  correct  an  error  into  which 
he  has  fallen,  Allow  me  to  state  that  these  houses  never 
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could  have  been  built  but  for  his  zealous  and  valuable  co¬ 
operation,  and  also  that  the  pleasant  labour  out  of  which 
they  have  arisen  would  have  lost  one  of  its  greatest  charms 
and  strongest  impulses,  if  it  had  lost  his  ever  ready  sympathy 
with  that  class  in  which  he  has  risen  to  the  foremost  rank, 
and  of  which  he  is  the  brightest  ornament. 

Having  said  this  much  as  simply  due  to  my  friend,  I  can 
only  say,  on  behalf  of  my  associates,  that  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  whom  we  shall  invite  to  occupy  the  houses  we  have 
built  will  never  be  placed  under  any  social  disadvantage. 
They  will  be  invited  to  occupy  them  as  artists,  receiving 
them  as  a  mark  of  the  high  respect  in  which  they  are  held 
by  their  fellow-workers.  As  artists  I  hope  they  will  often 
exercise  their  calling  within  those  walls  for  the  general  ad¬ 
vantage;  and  they  will  always  claim,  on  equal  terms,  the 
hospitality  of  their  generous  neighbour. 

Now  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  giving  utterance  to  the  feelings 
of  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  literature  in  proposing  ‘Health, 
long  life,  and  prosperity  to  our  distinguished  host.’  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  you  know  very  well  that  when  the  health,  life, 
and  beauty  now  overflowing  these  halls  shall  have  fled, 
crowds  of  people  will  come  to  see  the  place  where  he  lived 
and  wrote.  Setting  aside  the  orator  and  statesman — for 
happily  we  know  no  party  here  but  this  agreeable  party — 
setting  aside  all,  this  you  know  very  well,  that  this  is  the 
home  of  a  very  great  man  whose  connection  with  Hertford¬ 
shire  every  other  county  in  England  will  envy  for  many 
long  years  to  come.  You  know  that  when  this  hall  is  dull¬ 
est  and  emptiest  you  can  make  it  when  you  please  brightest 
and  fullest  by  peopling  it  with  the  creations  of  his  brilliant 
fancy.  Let  us  all  wish  together  that  they  may  be  many 
more — for  the  more  they  are  the  better  it  will  be,  and,  as  he 
always  excels  himself,  the  better  they  will  be.  I  ask  you  to 
listen  to  their  praises  and  not  to  mine,  and  to  let  them,  not 
me,  propose  his  health. 
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London,  February  14,  1866 

[On  this  occasion  Mr.  Dickens  officiated  as  Chairman  at  the 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  Dramatic,  Equestrian,  and  Musical 
Fund,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  where  he  made  the  following 
speech:] 

Ladies, — Before  I  couple  you  with  the  gentlemen,  which  will 
be  at  least  proper  to  the  inscription  over  my  head  (St.  Val¬ 
entine’s  day) — before  I  do  so,  allow  me,  on  behalf  of  my 
grateful  sex  here  represented,  to  thank  you  for  the  great 
pleasure  and  interest  with  which  your  gracious  presence  at 
these  festivals  never  fails  to  inspire  us.  There  is  no  English 
custom  which  is  so  manifestly  a  relic' of  savage  life  as  that 
custom  which  usually  excludes  you  from  participation  in 
similar  gatherings.  And  although  the  crime  carries  its  own 
heavy  punishment  along  with  it,  in  respect  that  it  divests  a 
public  dinner  of  its  most  beautiful  ornament  and  of  its  most 
fascinating  charm,  still  the  offence  is  none  the  less  to  be 
severely  reprehended  on  every  possible  occasion,  as  outraging 
equally  nature  and  art.  I  believe  that  as  little  is  known  of 
the  saint  whose  name  is  written  here  as  can  well  be  known 
of  any  saint  or  sinner.  We,  your  loyal  servants,  are  deeply 
thankful  to  him  for  having  somehow  gained  possession  of 
one  day  in  the  year — for  having,  as  no  doubt  he  has, 
arranged  the  almanac  for  1866 — expressly  to  delight  us  with 
the  enchanting  fiction  that  we  have  some  tender  proprietor¬ 
ship  in  you  which  we  should  scarcely  dare  to  claim  on  a  less 
auspicious  occasion.  Ladies,  the  utmost  devotion  sanctioned 
by  the  saint  we  beg  to  lay  at  your  feet,  and  any  little  in¬ 
nocent  privileges  to  which  we  may  be  entitled  by  the  same 
authority  we  beg  respectfully  but  firmly  to  claim  at  your 
hands. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  need  no  ghost  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  going  to  propose  ‘Prosperity  to  the  Dramatic, 
Musical,  and  Equestrian  Sick  Fund  Association,’  and, 
further,  that  I  should  be  going  to  ask  you  actively  to  promote 
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that  prosperity  by  liberally  contributing  to  its  funds,  if  that 
task  were  not  reserved  for  a  much  more  persuasive  speaker. 
But  I  rest  the  strong  claim  of  the  society  for  its  useful  ex¬ 
istence  and  its  truly  charitable  functions  on  a  very  few 
words,  though,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  upon  something 
like  six  grounds.  First,  it  relieves  the  sick ;  secondly,  it 
buries  the  dead;  thirdly,  it  enables  the  poor  members  of  the 
profession  to  journey  to  accept  new  engagements  whenever 
they  find  themselves  stranded  in  some  remote,  inhospitable 
place,  or  when,  from  other  circumstances,  they  find  them¬ 
selves  perfectly  crippled  as  to  locomotion  for  want  of  money; 
fourthly,  it  often  finds  such  engagements  for  them  by 
acting  as  their  honest,  disinterested  agent ;  fifthly,  it  is  its 
principle  to  act  humanely  upon  the  instant,  and  never,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  within  my  experience,  to  beat  about 
the  bush  till  the  bush  is  withered  and  dead ;  lastly,  the  society 
is  not  in  the  least  degree  exclusive,  but  takes  under  its  com¬ 
prehensive  care  the  whole  range  of  the  theatre  and  the  con¬ 
cert-room,  from  the  manager  in  his  room  of  state,  or  in  his 
caravan,  or  at  the  drum-head — down  to  the  theatrical  house¬ 
keeper,  who  is  usually  to  be  found  amongst  the  cobwebs  and 
the  flies,  or  down  to  the  hall  porter,  who  passes  his  life  in  a 
thorough  draught — and,  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  in 
perpetually  interrupted  endeavours  to  eat  something  with  a 
knife  and  fork  out  of  a  basin,  by  a  dusty  fire,  in  that 
extraordinary  little  gritty  room,  upon  which  the  sun  never 
shines,  and  on  the  portals  of  which  are  inscribed  the  magic 
words,  ‘stage-door.’ 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  society  administers  its 
benefits  sometimes  by  way  of  loan ;  sometimes  by  way  of 
gift ;  sometimes  by  way  of  assurance  at  very  low  premiums ; 
sometimes  to  members,  oftener  to  non-members ;  always  ex¬ 
pressly,  remember,  through  the  hands  of  a  secretary  or  com¬ 
mittee  well  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  applicants,  and 
thoroughly  versed,  if  not  by  hard  experience  at  least  by 
sympathy,  in  the  calamities  and  uncertainties  incidental  to 
the  general  calling.  One  must  know  something  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  calling  to  know  what  those  afflictions  are.  A  lady  who 
had  been  upon  the  stage  from  her  earliest  childhood  till  she 
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was  a  blooming  woman,  and  who  came  from  a  long  line  of 
provincial  actors  and  actresses,  once  said  to  me  when  she 
was  happily  married;  when  she  was  rich,  beloved,  courted; 
when  she  was  mistress  of  a  fine  house — once  said  to  me  at 
the  head  of  her  own  table,  surrounded  by  distinguished 
guests  of  every  degree,  ‘Oh,  but  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
hard  time  when  I  was  on  the  stage,  and  when  my  baby 
brother  died,  and  when  my  poor  mother  and  I  brought  the 
little  baby  from  Ireland  to  England,  and  acted  three  nights 
in  England,  as  we  had  acted  three  nights  in  Ireland,  with  the 
pretty  creature  lying  upon  the  only  bed  in  our  lodging  be¬ 
fore  we  got  the  money  to  pay  for  its  funeral.’ 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  such  things  are,  every  day,  to  this 
hour;  but,  happily,  at  this  day  and  in  this  hour  this  associa¬ 
tion  has  arisen  to  be  the  timely  friend  of  such  great  distress. 

It  is  not  often  the  fault  of  the  sufferers  that  they  fall 
into  these  straits.  Struggling  artists  must  necessarily 
change  from  place  to  place,  and  thus  it  frequently  happens 
that  they  become,  as  it  were,  strangers  in  every  place,  and 
very  slight  circumstances — a  passing  illness,  the  sickness  of 
the  husband,  wife,  or  child,  a  serious  town,  an  anathematis¬ 
ing  expounder  of  the  gospel  of  gentleness  and  forbearance 
— any  one  of  these  causes  may  often  in  a  few  hours  wreck 
them  upon  a  rock  in  the  barren  ocean ;  and  then,  happily, 
this  society,  with  the  swift  alacrity  of  the  life-boat,  dashes 
to  the  rescue,  and  takes  them  off.  Looking  just  now  over 
the  last  report  issued  by  this  society,  and  confining  my 
scrutiny  to  the  head  of  illness  alone,  I  find  that  in  one  year, 
I  think,  672  days  of  sickness  had  been  assuaged  by  its 
means.  In  nine  years,  which  then  formed  the  term  of  its 
existence,  as  many  as  5500  and  odd.  Well,  I  thought  when 
I  saw  5500  and  odd  days  of  sickness,  this  is  a  very  serious 
sum,  but  add  the  nights !  Add  the  nights — those  long, 
dreary  hours  in  the  twenty-four  when  the  shadow  of  death  is 
darkest,  when  despondency  is  strongest,  and  when  hope  is 
weakest,  before  you  gauge  the  good  that  is  done  by  this 
institution,  and  before  you  gauge  the  good  that  really  will 
be  done  by  every  shilling  that  you  bestow  here  to-night. 
Add,  more  than  all,  that  the  improvidence,  the  recklessness  of 
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the  general  multitude  of  poor  members  of  this  profession,  I 
should  say  is  a  cruel,  conventional  fable.  Add  that  there 
is  no  class  of  society  the  members  of  which  so  well  help 
themselves,  or  so  well  help  each  other.  Not  in  the  whole 
grand  chapters  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  York  Minster, 
not  in  the  whole  quadrangle  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  not  in 
the  whole  list  of  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  not  in  the 
Inns  of  Court,  not  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  not  in  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  can  there  possibly  be  found  more  re¬ 
markable  instances  of  uncomplaining  poverty,  of  cheerful, 
constant  self-denial,  of  the  generous  remembrance  of  the 
claims  of  kindred  and  professional  brotherhood,  than  will 
certainly  be  found  in  the  dingiest  and  dirtiest  concert-room, 
in  the  least  lucid  theatre — even  in  the  raggedest  tent  circus 
that  was  ever  stained  by  weather. 

I  have  been  twitted  in  print  before  now  wuth  rather  flat¬ 
tering  actors  when  I  address  them  as  one  of  their  trustees  at 
their  General  Fund  dinner.  Believe  me,  I  flatter  nobody,  un¬ 
less  it  be  sometimes  myself ;  but,  in  such  a  company  as  the 
present,  I  always  feel  it  my  manful  duty  to  bear  my  testi¬ 
mony  to  this  fact — first,  because  it  is  opposed  to  a  stupid, 
unfeeling  libel;  secondly,  because  my  doing  so  may  afford 
some  slight  encouragement  to  the  persons  who  are  unjustly 
depreciated;  and  lastly,  and  most  of  all,  because  I  know  it 
is  the  truth. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  time  we  should  what  we 
professionally  call  ‘ring  down’  on  these  remarks.  If  }mu, 
such  members  of  the  general  public  as  are  here,  will  only 
think  the  great  theatrical  curtain  has  really  fallen  and 
been  taken  up  again  for  the  night  on  that  dull,  dark  vault 
which  many  of  us  know  so  well ;  if  you  will  only  think  of 
the  theatre  or  other  place  of  entertainment  as  empty ;  if 
you  will  only  think  of  the  ‘float,’  or  other  gas-fittings,  as 
extinguished ;  if  you  wTill  only  think  of  the  people  who  have 
beguiled  you  of  an  evening’s  care,  whose  little  vanities  and 
almost  childish  foibles  are  engendered  in  their  competing 
face  to  face  with  you  for  your  favour — surely  it  may  be 
said  their  feelings  are  partly  of  your  making,  while  their 
virtues  are  all  their  own.  If  you  will  only  do  this,  and  fol- 
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low  them  out  of  that  sham  place  into  the  real  world,  where 
it  rains  real  rain,  snows  real  snow,  and  blows  real  wind ; 
where  people  sustain  themselves  by  real  money,  which  is 
much  harder  to  get,  much  harder  to  make,  and  very  much 
harder  to  give  away  than  the  pieces  of  tobacco-pipe  in 
property  bags — if  you  will  only  do  this,  and  do  it  in  a 
really  kind,  considerate  spirit,  this  society,  then  certain  of 
the  result  of  the  night’s  proceedings,  can  ask  no  more.  I 
beg  to  propose  to  you  to  drink  ‘Prosperity  to  the  Dramatic, 
Equestrian,  and  Musical  Sick  Fund  Association.’ 

[Mr.  Dickens,  in  proposing  the  next  toast,  said:] 

Gentlemen, — As  I  addressed  myself  to  the  ladies  last  time, 
so  I  address  you  this  time,  and  I  give  you  the  delightful 
assurance  that  it  is  positively  my  last  appearance  but  one 
on  the  present  occasion.  A  certain  Mr.  Pepys,  who  was 
Secretary  for  the  Admiralty  in  the  days  of  Charles  n.,  who 
kept  a  diary  well  in  shorthand,  which  he  supposed  no  one 
could  read,  and  which  consequently  remains  to  this  day  the 
most  honest  diary  known  to  print — Mr.  Pepys  had  two 
special  and  very  strong  likings,  the  ladies  and  the  theatres. 
But  Mr.  Pepys,  whenever  he  committed  any  slight  act  of 
remissness,  or  any  little  peccadillo  which  was  utterly  and 
wholly  untheatrical,  used  to  comfort  his  conscience  by  re¬ 
cording  a  vow  that  he  would  abstain  from  the  theatres  for 
a  certain  time.  In  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Pepys’  character  I 
have  no  doubt  we  fully  agree  with  him;  in  the  second  I  have 
no  doubt  we  do  not. 

I  learn  this  experience  of  Mr.  Pepys  from  remembrance 
of  a  passage  in  his  diary  that  I  was  reading  the  other  night, 
from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  not  only  curious  in  plays, 
but  curious  in  sermons ;  and  that  one  night  when  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  walking  past  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  he  turned, 
went  in,  and  heard  what  he  calls  ‘a  very  edifying  discourse’; 
during  the  delivery  of  which  discourse,  he  notes  in  his  diary 
— ‘I  stood  by  a  pretty  young  maid,  whom  I  did  attempt  to 
take  by  the  hand.’  But  he  adds — ‘She  would  not;  and  I 
did  perceive  that  she  had  pins  in  her  pocket  with  which  to 
prick  me  if  I  should  touch  her  again — and  was  glad  that  I 
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spied  her  design.’  Afterwards,  about  the  close  of  the  same 
edifying  discourse,  Mr.  Pepys  found  himself  near  another 
pretty,  fair  young  maid,  who  would  seem  upon  the  whole 
to  have  had  no  pins,  and  to  have  been  more  impressible. 

Now,  the  moral  of  this  story  which  I  wish  to  suggest  to 
you  is,  that  we  have  been  this  evening  in  St.  James’s  much 
more  timid  than  Mr.  Pepys  was  in  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  that 
we  have  conducted  ourselves  very  much  better.  As  a  slight 
recompense  to  us  for  our  highly  meritorious  conduct,  and 
as  a  little  relief  to  our  overcharged  hearts,  I  beg  to  propose 
that  we  devote  this  bumper  to  invoking  a  blessing  on  the 
ladies.  It  is  the  privilege  of  this  society  annually  to  hear  a 
lady  speak  for  her  own  sex.  Who  so  competent  to  do  this 
as  Mrs.  Stirling?  Surely  one  who  has  so  gracefully  and 
captivatingly,  with  such  an  exquisite  mixture  of  art,  and 
fancy,  and  fidelity,  represented  her  own  sex  in  innumerable 
charities,  under  an  infinite  variety  of  phases,  cannot  fail  to 
represent  them  well  in  her  own  character,  especially  when  it 
is,  amidst  her  many  triumphs,  the  most  agreeable  of  all. 
I  beg  to  propose  to  you  ‘The  Ladies,’  and  I  will  couple  with 
that  toast  the  name  of  Mrs.  Stirling. 

XLIV 

London,  March  28,  1866 

[The  following  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Dickens  at  the  Annual 
Festival  of  the  Roval  General  Theatrical  Fund,  held  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  (Sir  Benjamin  Phillips),  who  occupied  the  chair.] 

Gentlemen, — In  my  childish  days  I  remember  to  have  had 
a  vague  but  profound  admiration  for  a  certain  legendary 
person  called  the  Lord  Mayor’s  fool.  I  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  that  supposititious 
retainer  of  the  Mansion  House,  and  I  really  regarded  him 
with  feelings  approaching  to  absolute  veneration,  because  my 
nurse  informed  me  on  every  gastronomic  occasion  that  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  fool  liked  everything  that  was  good.  You 
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will  agree  with  me,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  if  this  discrimina¬ 
ting  jester  had  existed  at  the  present  time  he  could  not  fail 
to  have  liked  his  master  very  much,  seeing  that  so  good  a 
Lord  Mayor  is  very  rarely  to  be  found,  and  that  a  better 
Lord  Mayor  could  not  possibly  be. 

You  have  already  divined,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  about  to 
propose  to  you  to  drink  the  health  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  in  the  chair.  As  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
General  Theatrical  Fund,  I  beg  officially  to  tender  him  my 
best  thanks  for  lending  the  very  powerful  aid  of  his 
presence,  his  influence,  and  his  personal  character  to  this 
very  deserving  Institution.  As  his  private  friends  we  ven¬ 
tured  to  urge  upon  him  to  do  us  this  gracious  act,  and  I 
beg  to  assure  you  that  the  perfect  simplicity,  modesty, 
cordiality,  and  frankness  with  which  he  assented,  enhanced 
the  gift  one  thousandfold.  I  think  it  must  also  be  very 
agreeable  to  a  company  like  this  to  know  that  the  President 
of  the  night  is  not  ceremoniously  pretending,  ‘positively  for 
this  night  only,’  to  have  an  interest  in  the  drama,  but  that 
he  has  an  unusual  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  it,  and 
that  he  has  a  living  and  discerning  knowledge  of  the  merits 
of  the  great  old  actors.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  me  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  I  once  beguiled  the  tedium 
of  a  journey  by  exchanging  our  experiences  upon  this 
subject.  I  rather  prided  myself  on  being  something  of  an 
old  stager,  but  I  found  the  Lord  Mayor  so  thoroughly  up 
in  all  the  stock  pieces,  and  so  knowing  and  yet  so  fresh 
about  the  merits  of  those  who  are  most  and  best  identi¬ 
fied  with  them,  that  I  readily  recognised  in  him  what  would 
be  called  in  fistic  language,  a  very  ugly  customer — one,  I 
assure  you,  by  no  means  to  be  settled  by  any  novice  not  in 
thorough  good  theatrical  training. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  all  known  from  our  ealiest  infancy 
that  when  the  giants  in  Guildhall  hear  the  clock  strike  one, 
they  come  down  to  dinner.  Similarly,  when  the  City  of 
London  shall  hear  but  one  single  word  in  just  disparage¬ 
ment  of  its  present  Lord  Mayor,  whether  as  its  enlightened 
chief  magistrate,  or  as  one  of  its  merchants,  or  as  one  of 
its  true  gentlemen,  he  will  then  descend  from  the  high  per- 
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sonal  place  which  he  holds  in  the  general  honour  and  esteem. 
Until  then  he  will  remain  upon  his  pedestal,  and  my  private 
opinion,  between  ourselves,  is  that  the  giants  will  come  down 
long  before  him. 

Gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  when  the 
Lord  Mayor  made  his  truly  remarkable,  and  truly  manly  and 
unaffected  speech,  I  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  odd  re¬ 
versal  of  the  usual  circumstances  at  the  Mansion  House, 
which  he  presented  to  our  view,  for  whereas  it  is  a  very 
common  thing  for  persons  to  be  brought  tremblingly  before 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lord  Mayor  presented  himself  as  being 
brought  tremblingly  before  us.  I  hope  that  the  result  may 
hold  still  further,  for  whereas  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  say  to  a  repentant  criminal  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  harm  in  him,  ‘Let  me  never  see  you  here 
again,5  so  I  would  propose  that  we  all  with  one  accord  say 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  ‘Let  us  by  all  means  see  you  here  again 
on  the  first  opportunity.5  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  propose  to 
you  to  drink,  with  all  the  honours,  ‘The  health  of  the  right 
hon.  the  Lord  Mayor.5 


XLV 

London,  May  7,  1866 

[The  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Rowing  Clubs  dining  to¬ 
gether  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens,  as  President  of  the  Nautilus  Rowing  Club,  occupied 
the  chair.  The  Speech  that  follows  was  made  in  proposing 
‘Prosperity  to  the  Rowing  Clubs  of  London/  Mr.  Dickens 
said  that:] 

He  could  not  avoid  the  remembrance  of  what  very  poor 
things  the  amateur  rowing  clubs  on  the  Thames  were  in  the 
early  days  of  his  novitiate;  not  to  mention  the  difference  in 
the  build  of  the  boats.  He  could  not  get  on  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  without  being  a  pupil  under  an  anomalous  creature 
called  a  ‘fireman  waterman/  who  wore  an  eminently  tall  hat, 
and  a  perfectly  unaccountable  uniform,  of  which  it  might 
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be  said  that  if  it  was  less  adapted  for  one  thing  than  an¬ 
other,  that  thing  was  fire.  He  recollected  that  this  gen¬ 
tleman  had  on  some  former  day  won  a  King’s  prize  wherry, 
and  they  used  to  go  about  in  this  accursed  wherry,  he  and 
a  partner,  doing  all  the  hard  work,  while  the  fireman  drank 
all  the  beer.  The  river  was  very  much  clearer,  freer,  and 
cleaner  in  those  days  than  these;  but  he  was  persuaded  that 
this  philosophical  old  boatman  could  no  more  have  dreamt 
of  seeing  the  spectacle  which  had  taken  place  on  Saturday 
(the  procession  of  the  boats  of  the  Metropolitan  Amateur 
Rowing  Clubs),  or  of  seeing  these  clubs  matched  for  skill 
and  speed,  than  he  (the  Chairman)  should  dare  to  announce 
through  the  usual  authentic  channels  that  he  was  to  be 
heard  of  at  the  bar  below,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  pre¬ 
pared  to  accommodate  Mr.  James  Mace  if  he  meant  busi¬ 
ness.  Nevertheless,  he  could  recollect  that  he  had  turned 
out  for  a  spurt  a  few  years  ago  on  the  River  Thames  with 
an  occasional  Secretary,  who  should  be  nameless,  and  some 
other  Eton  boys,  and  that  he  could  hold  his  own  against 
them.  More  recently  still,  the  last  time  that  he  rowed 
down  from  Oxford  he  was  supposed  to  cover  himself  with 
honour,  though  he  must  admit  that  he  found  the  ‘locks’  so 
picturesque  as  to  require  much  examination  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  their  beauty.  Rut  what  he  wanted  to  say  was  this, 
that  though  his  ‘fireman  waterman’  was  one  of  the  greatest 
humbugs  that  ever  existed,  he  yet  taught  him  what  an 
honest,  healthy,  manly  sport  this  was.  Their  waterman 
would  bid  them  pull  away,  and  assure  them  that  they  were 
certain  of  winning  in  some  race.  And  here  he  would  re¬ 
mark  that  aquatic  sports  never  entailed  a  moment’s  cruelty, 
or  a  moment’s  pain,  upon  any  living  creature.  Rowing 
men  pursued  recreation  under  circumstances  which  braced 
their  muscles,  and  cleared  the  cobwebs  from  their  minds. 
He  assured  them  that  he  regarded  such  clubs  as  these  as  a 
‘national  blessing.’  They  owed,  it  was  true,  a  vast  deal  to 
steam  power — as  was  sometimes  proved  at  matches  on  the 
Thames — but,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  greatly  indebted 
to  all  that  tended  to  keep  up  a  healthy,  manly  tone.  He 
understood  that  there  had  been  a  committee  selected  for  the 
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purpose  of  arranging  a  great  amateur  regatta,  which 
was  to  take  place  off  Putney  in  the  course  of  the  season 
that  was  just  begun.  Pie  could  not  abstain  from  availing 
himself  of  this  occasion  to  express  a  hope  that  the  committee 
would  successfully  carry  on  its  labours  to  a  triumphant  re¬ 
sult,  and  that  they  should  see  upon  the  Thames,  in  the  course 
of  this  summer,  such  a  brilliant  sight  as  had  never  been  seen 
there  before.  To  secure  this  there  must  be  some  hard  work, 
skilful  combinations,  and  rather  large  subscriptions.  But 
although  the  aggregate  result  must  be  great,  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  it  need  be  at  all  large  in  its  individual 
details. 

[In  conclusion,  Mr.  Dickens  made  a  laughable  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  paying  off  or  purification  of  the  national  debt 
and  the  purification  of  the  River  Thames.] 


XL  VI 

London,  June  5,  1867 

[On  the  above  date  Mr.  Dickens  presided  at  the  ninth  Anniver¬ 
sary  Festival  of  the  Railway  Benevolent  Society,  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  and  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  made  the 
following  speech:] 

Although  wre  have  not  yet  left  behind  us  by  the  distance 
of  nearly  fifty  years  the  time  when  one  of  the  first  literary 
authorities  of  this  country  insisted  upon  the  speed  of  the 
fastest  raihvay  train  that  the  Legislature  might  disastrously 
sanction  being  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  ten  miles 
an  hour,  yet  it  does  somehow  happen  that  this  evening,  and 
every  evening,  there  are  railway  trains  running  pretty 
smoothly  to  Ireland  and  to  Scotland  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour;  much  as  it  was  objected  in  its  time  to  vac¬ 
cination,  that  it  must  have  a  tendency  to  impart  to  human 
children  something  of  the  nature  of  the  cow,  whereas  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  this  very  time  vaccinated  children  are  found  to  be 
as  easily  defined  from  calves  as  they  ever  were,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  they  have  no  cheapening  influence  on  the  price  of 
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veal;  much  as  it  was  objected  that  chloroform  was  a  con¬ 
travention  of  the  will  of  Providence,  because  it  lessened 
providentially-inflicted  pain,  which  would  be  a  reason  for 
your  not  rubbing1  your  face  if  you  had  the  toothache,  or 
not  rubbing  your  nose  if  it  itched;  so  it  was  evidently  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  railway  system,  even  if  anything  so  absurd 
could  be  productive  of  any  result,  would  infallibly  throw  half 
the  nation  out  of  employment ;  whereas,  you  observe  that 
the  very  cause  and  occasion  of  our  coming  here  together  to¬ 
night  is,  apart  from  the  various  tributary  channels  of  occu¬ 
pation  which  it  has  opened  out,  that  it  has  called  into 
existence  a  specially  and  directly  employed  population  of 
upwards  of  200,000  persons. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  pretty  clear  and  obvious  that  up¬ 
wards  of  200,000  persons  engaged  upon  the  various  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  cannot  be  rich ;  and  although  their 
duties  require  great  care  and  great  exactness,  and  although 
our  lives  are  every  day,  humanly  speaking,  in  the  hands 
of  many  of  them,  still,  for  the  most  of  these  places  there 
will  be  always  great  competition,  because  they  are  not  posts 
which  require  skilled  workmen  to  hold.  Wages,  as  you  know 
very  well,  cannot  be  high  where  competition  is  great,  and 
you  also  know  very  well  that  railway  directors,  in  the  bar¬ 
gains  they  make,  and  the  salaries  which  they  pay,  have  to 
deal  with  the  money  of  the  shareholders,  to  whom  they  are 
accountable.  Thus  it  necessarily  happens  that  railway 
officers  and  servants  are  not  remunerated  on  the  whole  by 
any  means  splendidly,  and  that  they  cannot  hope  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  to  do  more  than  meet  the 
ordinary  wants  and  hazards  of  life.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  general  hazards  are  in  their  case,  by  reason  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  their  avocations,  exceptionally  great,  so 
very  great,  I  find,  as  to  be  stateable,  on  the  authority  of 
a  parliamentary  paper,  by.  the  very  startling  round  of 
figures,  that  whereas  one  railway  traveller  in  8,000,000  of 
passengers  is  killed,  one  railway  servant  in  every  2000  is 
killed. 

Hence,  from  general,  special,  as  well,  no  doubt,  for  the 
usual  prudential  and  benevolent  considerations,  there  came 
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to  be  established  among  railway  officers  and  servants,  nine 
years  ago,  the  Railway  Benevolent  Association.  I  may  sup¬ 
pose,  therefore,  as  it  was  established  nine  years  ago,  that 
this  is  the  ninth  occasion  of  publishing  from  the  chair  the 
banns  between  this  institution  and  the  public.  Nevertheless, 
I  feel  bound  individually  to  do  my  duty  the  same  as  if  it 
had  never  been  done  before,  and  to  ask  whether  there  is  any 
just  cause  or  impediment  why  these  two  parties — the  in¬ 
stitution  and  the  public — should  not  be  joined  together  in 
holy  charity.  As  I  understand  the  society,  its  objects  are 
five-fold — first,  to  guarantee  annuities,  which,  it  is  always  to 
be  observed,  is  paid  out  of  the  interest  of  invested  capital, 
so  that  those  annuities  may  be  secure  and  safe — annual 
pensions,  varying  from  £10  to  £25,  to  distressed 
railway  officers  and  servants  incapacitated  by  age,  sick¬ 
ness,  or  accident;  secondly,  to  guarantee  small  pensions  to 
distressed  widows ;  thirdly,  to  educate  and  maintain  orphan 
children;  fourthly,  to  provide  temporary  relief  for  all  those 
classes  till  lasting  relief  can  be  guaranteed  out  of  funds  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  for  the  purpose;  lastly,  to  induce  railway 
officers  and  servants  to  assure  their  lives  in  some  well-estab¬ 
lished  office  by  subdividing  the  payment  of  the  premiums 
into  small  periodical  sums,  and  also  by  granting  a  rever¬ 
sionary  bonus  of  £10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  assured  from 
the  funds  of  the  institution. 

This  is  the  society  we  are  met  to  assist — simple,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  practical,  easy,  sensible,  unpretending.  The  number 
of  its  members  is  large,  and  rapidly  on  the  increase:  they 
number  12,000;  the  amount  of  invested  capital  is  very 
nearly  £15,000;  it  has  done  a  world  of  good  and  a  world 
of  work  in  these  first  nine  years  of  its  life;  and  yet  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  institution  is  no  more  than  £250.  And  now  if  you  do 
not  know  all  about  it  in  a  small  compass,  either  I  do  not 
know  all  about  it  myself,  or  the  fault  must  be  in  my 
‘packing.’ 

One  naturally  passes  from  what  the  institution  is  and 
has  done,  to  what  it  wants.  Well,  it  wants  to  do  more  good, 
and  it  cannot  possibly  do  more  good  until  it  has  more  money. 
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It  cannot  safely,  and  therefore  it  cannot  honourably,  grant 
more  pensions  to  deserving  applicants  until  it  grows  richer, 
and  it  cannot  grow  rich  enough  for  its  laudable  purpose  by 
its  own  unaided  self.  The  thing  is  absolutely  impossible. 
The  means  of  these  railway  officers  and  servants  are  far  too 
limited.  Even  if  they  were  helped  to  the  utmost  by  the  great 
railway  companies,  their  means  would  still  be  too  limited ; 
even  if  they  were  helped — and  I  hope  they  shortly  will  be 
— by  some  of  the  great  corporations  of  this  country,  whom 
railways  have  done  so  much  to  enrich.  These  railway 
officers  and  servants,  on  their  road  to  a  very  humble  and 
modest  superannuation,  can  no  more  do  without  the  help  of 
the  great  public,  than  the  great  public,  on  their  road  from 
Torquay  to  Aberdeen,  can  do  without  them.  Therefore,  I 
desire  to  ask  the  public  wrhether  the  servants  of  the  great 
railways — who,  in  fact,  are  their  servants,  their  ready, 
zealous,  faithful,  hard-working  servants — whether  they  have 
not  established,  whether  they  do  not  every  day  establish,  a 
reasonable  claim  to  liberal  remembrance. 

Now,  gentlemen,  on  this  point  of  the  case  there  is  a  story 
once  told  me  by  a  friend  of  mine,  which  seems  to  my  mind 
to  have  a  certain  application.  My  friend  was  an  American 
sea-captain,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  his 
story  was  quite  true.  He  was  captain  and  part  owner  of 
a  large  American  merchant  liner.  On  a  certain  voyage  out, 
in  exquisite  summer  weather,  he  had  for  cabin  passengers 
one  beautiful  young  lady,  and  ten  more  or  less  beautiful 
young  gentlemen.  Light  winds  or  dead  calms  prevailing, 
the  voyage  was  slow.  They  had  made  half  their  distance 
when  the  ten  young  gentlemen  were  all  madly  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  young  lady.  They  had  all  proposed  to  her, 
and  bloodshed  among  the  rivals  seemed  imminent  pending 
the  young  lady’s  decision.  On  this  extremity  the  beautiful 
young  lady  confided  in  my  friend  the  captain,  who  gave 
her  discreet  advice.  He  said:  ‘If  your  affections  are  disen¬ 
gaged,  take  that  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  whom  you 
like  the  best  and  settle  the  question.’  To  this  the  beautiful 
young  lady  made  reply,  ‘I  cannot  do  that,  because  I  like 
them  all  equally  well.’  My  friend,  who  was  a  man  of  re- 
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source,  hit  upon  this  ingenious  expedient.  Said  he,  ‘To¬ 
morrow  morning  at  mid-day,  when  lunch  is  announced,  do 
you  plunge  bodily  overboard,  head  foremost.  I  will  be  along¬ 
side  in  a  boat  to  rescue  you,  and  take  the  one  of  the  ten 
who  rushes  to  your  rescue,  and  then  you  can  afterwards  have 
him.’  The  beautiful  young  lady  highly  approved,  and  did 
accordingly.  But  after  she  plunged  in,  nine  out  of  the  ten 
more  or  less  beautiful  young  gentlemen  plunged  in  after  her; 
and  the  tenth  remained  and  shed  tears,  looking  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel.  They  were  all  picked  up,  and  restored  dripping 
to  the  deck.  The  beautiful  young  lady  upon  seeing  them 
said,  ‘What  am  I  to  do?  See  what  a  plight  they  are  in. 
How  can  I  possibly  choose,  because  every*  one  of  them  is 
equally  wet?’  Then  said  my  friend  the  captain,  acting  upon 
a  sudden  inspiration,  ‘Take  the  dry  one.’  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  she  did  so,  and  they  lived  happy  ever  afterwards. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  my  application  of  this  story,  I  exactly 
reverse  my  friend  the  captain’s  anecdote,  and  I  entreat  the 
public  in  looking  about  to  consider  who  are  fit  subjects  for 
their  bounty,  to  give  each  his  hand  with  something  in  it, 
and  not  to  award  a  dry  hand  to  the  industrious  railway 
servant  who  is  always  at  his  back.  And  I  would  ask  any 
one  with  a  doubt  upon  this  subject  to  consider  what  his 
experience  of  the  railway  servant  is  from  the  time  of  his 
departure  to  his  arrival  at  his  destination.  I  know  what 
mine  is.  Here  he  is,  in  velveteen  or  in  a  policeman’s  dress, 
scaling  cabs,  storming  carriages,  finding  lost  articles  by  a 
sort  of  instinct,  binding  up  lost  umbrellas  and  walking  sticks, 
wheeling  trucks,  counselling  old  ladies,  with  a  wonderful  in¬ 
terest  in  their  affairs — mostly  very  complicated — and  stick¬ 
ing  labels  upon  all  sorts  of  articles.  I  look  around — there 
he  is,  in  a  station-master’s  uniform,  directing  and  overseeing, 
with  the  head  of  a  general,  and  with  the  courteous  manners 
of  a  gentleman;  and  then  there  is  the  handsome  figure  of 
the  guard,  who  inspires  confidence  in  timid  passengers.  I 
glide  out  of  the  station,  and  there  he  is  again  with  his  flags 
in  his  hand  at  his  post  in  the  open  country,  at  the  level 
crossing,  at  the  cutting,  at  the  tunnel  mouth,  and  at  every 
station  on  the  road  until  our  destination  is  reached.  In  re- 
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gard,  therefore,  to  the  railway  servants  with  whom  we  do 
come  into  contact,  we  may  surely  have  some  natural  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  it  is  on  their  behalf  that  I  this  night  appeal  to 
you.  I  beg  now  to  propose  ‘Success  to  the  Railway  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society.’ 

XL  VII 

London,  September  17,  1867 

[On  presiding  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Printers’  Readers,  held 
at  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  Dickens 
said:] 

That  as  the  meeting  was  convened,  not  to  hear  him,  but  to 
hear  a  statement  of  facts  and  figures  very  nearly  affecting 
the  personal  interests  of  the  great  majority  of  those  present, 
his  preface  to  the  proceedings  need  be  very  brief.  Of  the 
details  of  the  question  he  knew,  of  his  own  knowledge,  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing;  but  he  had  consented  to  occupy  the  chair 
on  that  occasion  at  the  request  of  the  London  Association 
of  Correctors  of  the  Press  for  two  reasons — first,  because  he 
thought  that  openness  and  publicity  in  such  cases  were  a 
very  wholesome  example  very  much  needed  at  this  time,  and 
were  highly  becoming  to  a  body  of  men  associated  with  that 
great  public  safeguard — the  Press;  secondly,  because  he 
knew  from  some  slight  practical  experience,  what  the  duties 
of  correctors  of  the  press  were,  and  how  their  duties  were 
usually  discharged ;  and  he  could  testify,  and  did  testify,  that 
they  were  not  mechanical,  that  they  were  not  mere  matters 
of  manipulation  and  routine;  but  that  they  required  from 
those  who  performed  them  much  natural  intelligence,  much 
superadded  cultivation,  readiness  of  reference,  quickness  of 
resource,  an  excellent  memory,  and  a  clear  understanding. 
He  most  gratefully  acknowledged  that  he  had  never  gone 
through  the  sheets  of  any  book  that  he  had  written,  with¬ 
out  having  presented  to  him  by  the  correctors  of  the  press 
something  that  he  had  overlooked,  some  slight  inconsistency 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  some  little  lapse  he  had  made — 
in  short,  without  having  set  down  in  black  and  white  some 
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unquestionable  indication  that  he  had  been  closely  followed 
through  the  work  by  a  patient  and  trained  mind,  and  not 
merely  by  a  skilful  eye.  And  in  this  declaration  he  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  great  body  of  his  brother  and 
sister  writers  would,  as  a  plain  act  of  justice,  readily  concur. 
For  these  plain  reasons  he  was  there;  and  being  there  he 
begged  to  assure  them  that  every  one  present — that  every 
speaker — would  have  a  patient  hearing,  whatever  his  opinions 
might  be. 

[The  proceedings  concluded  with  a  very  cordial  and  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dickens  for  taking  the  chair  on  the  oc¬ 
casion.] 

Mr.  Dickens  briefly  returned  thanks,  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  their  very  calm  and  temperate  proceedings  would 
finally  result  in  the  establishment  of  relations  of  perfect 
amity  between  the  employers  and  the  employed,  and  conse¬ 
quently  conduce  to  the  general  welfare  of  both. 

* 

XLVIII 

London,  November  2,  1867 

[On  Saturday  evening,  November  2,  1867,  a  grand  complimen¬ 
tary  farewell  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Dickens  at  the  Free¬ 
masons’  Tavern  on  the  occasion  of  his  revisiting  the  United 
States  of  America.  Lord  Lytton  officiated  as  chairman,  and 
proposed  as  a  toast — ‘A  Prosperous  Voyage,  Health,  and 
Long  Life  to  our  Illustrious  Guest  and  Countryman,  Charles 
Dickens.’  The  toast  was  drunk  with  all  the  honours,  and 
one  cheer  more.  Mr.  Dickens  then  rose,  and  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows  :] 

My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Genteemen, — No  thanks  that  I 
can  offer  you  can  express  my  sense  of  my  reception  by  this 
great  assemblage,  or  can  in  the  least  suggest  to  you  how 
deep  the  glowing  words  of  my  friend  the  chairman,  and  your 
acceptance  of  them,  have  sunk  into  my  heart.  But  both 
combined  have  so  greatly  shaken  the  composure  I  am  used 
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to  command  in  the  presence  of  an  audience,  that  I  hope 
you  may  observe  in  me  some  traces  of  an  eloquence  more 
expressive  than  the  richest  words.  To  say  that  I  am  fer¬ 
vently  grateful  to  you  is  to  say  nothing;  to  say  that  I  can 
never  forget  this  beautiful  sight,  is  to  say  nothing;  to  say 
that  it  brings  upon  me  a  rush  of  emotion  not  only  in  its 
present  pride  and  honour,  but  in  the  thoughts  of  its  re¬ 
membrance  in  the  future  by  those  who  are  dearest  to  me, 
is  to  say  nothing;  but  to  feel  all  this  for  the  moment,  even 
almost  to  pain,  is  very  much  indeed.  Mercutio  says  of  the 
wound  in  his  breast,  dealt  him  by  the  hand  of  a  foe,  that — 
6  ’Tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door; 
but  ’tis  enough,  ’twill  serve.’  1  I  may  say  of  the  wound  in 
my  breast,  newly  dealt  to  me  by  the  hands  of  my  friends, 
that  it  is  deeper  than  the  soundless  sea,  and  wider  than  the 
whole  Catholic  Church.  And  I  may  safely  add  that  it  has 
for  the,  moment  almost  stricken  me  dumb.  I  should  be  more 
than  human,  and  I  assure  you  I  am  very  human  indeed,  if 
I  could  look  around  upon  this  brilliant  representative  com¬ 
pany  and  not  feel  greatly  thrilled  and  stirred  by  the  presence 
of  so  many  of  my  brother  artists,  not  only  in  literature,  but 
also  in  the  sister  arts,  especially  painting,  among  whose 
professors  living  and  unhappily  dead,  are  many  of  my 
oldest  and  best  friends.  I  hope  that  I  may,  without  pre¬ 
sumption,  regard  this  thronging  of  my  brothers  around  me 
as  a  testimony  on  their  part  that  they  believe  that  the  cause 
of  art  generally  has  been  safe  in  my  keeping,  and  that 
they  think  it  has  never  been  falsely  dealt  with  by  me.  Your 
resounding  cheers  just  now  would  have  been  but  so  many 
cruel  reproaches  to  me  if  I  could  not  here  declare  that,  from 
the  earliest  days  of  my  career  down  to  this  proud  night,  I 
have  always  tried  to  be  true  to  my  calling.  Never  unduly 
to  assert  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  never,  on  any  pretence 
or  consideration,  to  permit  it  to  be  patronised  in  my  per¬ 
son,  on  the  other,  has  been  the  steady  endeavour  of  my  life; 
and  I  have  occasionally  been  vain  enough  to  hope  that  I 
may  leave  its  social  position  in  England  something  better 
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than  I  found  it.  Similarly,  and  equally  I  hope  without  pre¬ 
sumption,  I  trust  that  I  may  take  this  general  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  public  here,  through  so  many  orders,  pursuits, 
and  degrees,  as  a  token  that  the  public  believe  that,  with  a 
host  of  imperfections  and  shortcomings  upon  my  head,  I 
have  as  a  writer,  in  my  soul  and  conscience,  tried  to  be  as 
true  to  them  as  they  have  ever  been  true  to  me.  And  here, 
in  reference  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  arts  and  the  outer  circle 
of  the  public,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to-night  to  offer  two  remarks. 
I  have  in  my  day  at  odd  times  heard  a  great  deal  about 
literary  sets  and  cliques,  and  coteries  and  barriers ;  about  keep¬ 
ing  this  man  up,  and  keeping  that  man  down ;  about 
sworn  disciples  and  sworn  unbelievers,  and  mutual  admira¬ 
tion  societies,  and  I  know  not  what  other  dragons  in  the 
upward  path.  I  began  to  tread  it  when  I  was  very  young, 
without  influence,  without  money,  without  companion,  in¬ 
troducer,  or  adviser,  and  I  am  bound  to  put  in  evidence  in 
this  place  that  I  have  never  lighted  on  those  dragons  yet. 
So  have  I  heard  in  my  day,  at  divers  other  odd  times,  much 
generally  to  the  effect  that  the  English  people  have  little  or 
no  love  of  art  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  they  do  not  greatly 
care  to  acknowledge  or  do  honour  to  the  artist.  My  own 
experience  has  uniformly  been  exactly  the  reverse.  I  can 
say  that  of  my  countrymen,  although  I  cannot  say  that  of 
my  country. 

And  now  passing  to  the  immediate  occasion  of  your  doing 
me  this  great  honour,  the  story  of  my  going  again  to 
America  is  very  easily  and  briefly  told.  Since  I  was  there 
before  a  vast  and  entirely  new  generation  has  arisen  in  the 
United  States.  Since  I  was  there  before  most  of  the  best 
known  of  my  books  have  been  written  and  published.  The 
new  generation  and  the  books  have  come  together  and  have 
kept  together,  until  at  length  numbers  of  those  who  have 
so  widely  and  constantly  read  me,  naturally  desiring  a  little 
variety  in  the  relations  between  us,  have  expressed  a  strong 
wish  that  I  should  read  myself.  This  wish,  at  first  con¬ 
veyed  to  me  through  public  channels  and  business  channels, 
has  gradually  become  enforced  by  an  immense  accumulation 
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of  letters  from  individuals  and  associations  of  individuals, 
all  expressing  in  the  same  hearty,  homely,  cordial,  unaffected 
way,  a  kind  of  personal  interest  in  me — I  had  almost  said  a 
kind  of  personal  affection  for  me,  which  I  am  sure  you 
would  agree  with  me  it  would  be  dull  insensibility  on  my  part 
not  to  prize.  Little  by  little  this  pressure  has  become  so 
great  that,  although,  as  Charles  Lamb  says,  my  household 
gods  strike  a  terribly  deep  root,  I  have  torn  them  from  their 
places,  and  this  day  week,  at  this  hour,  shall  be  upon  the 
sea.  You  will  readily  conceive  that  I  am  inspired  besides 
by  a  natural  desire  to  see  for  myself  the  astonishing  change 
and  progress  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  over  there,  to  grasp 
the  hands  of  many  faithful  friends  whom  I  left  upon  those 
shores,  to  see  the  faces  of  a  multitude  of  new  friends  upon 
whom  I  have  never  looked,  and  last,  not  least,  to  use  my  best 
endeavour  to  lay  down  a  third  cable  of  intercommunication 
and  alliance  between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  Twelve 
years  ago,  when  Heaven  knows  I  little  thought  I  should 
ever  be  bound  upon  the  voyage  which  now  lies  before  me, 
I  wrote  in  that  form  of  my  writings  which  obtains  by  far 
the  most  extensive  circulation,  these  words  of  the  American 
nation : — ‘I  knowr  full  well,  whatever  little  motes  my  beamy 
eyes  may  have  descried  in  theirs,  that  they  are  a  kind,  large 
hearted,  generous,  and  great  people.’  In  that  faith  I  am 
going  to  see  them  again ;  in  that  faith  I  shall,  please  God, 
return  from  them  in  the  spring;  in  that  same  faith  to  live 
and  to  die.  I  told  you  in  the  beginning  that  I  could  not 
thank  you  enough,  and  Heaven  knows  I  have  most  thor¬ 
oughly  kept  my  word.  If  I  may  quote  one  other  short 
sentence  from  myself,  let  it  imply  all  that  I  have  left  unsaid, 
and  yet  most  deeply  feel.  Let  it,  putting  a  girdle  round  the 
earth,  comprehend  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  at  once  in  this 
moment,  and  so,  as  Tiny  Tim  observed,  ‘God  bless  us  every 
one.’ 
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Boston,  April  8,  1868 

[Mr.  Dickens  gave  his  last  Reading  at  Boston,  on  the  above 
date.  On  his  entrance  a  surprise  awaited  him.  His  read¬ 
ing-stand  had  been  decorated  with  flowers  and  palm-leaves 
by  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  city.  He  acknowledged  this 
graceful  tribute  in  the  following  words: — ‘Before  allowing 
Dr.  Marigold  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  I  , 
kiss  the  kind,  fair  hands  unknown  which  have  so  beautifully 
decorated  my  table  this  evening/  After  the  Reading,  Mr. 
Dickens  attempted  in  vain  to  retire.  Persistent  hands  de¬ 
manded  ‘one  word  more/  Returning  to  his  desk,  pale,  with 
a  tear  in  his  eye,  that  found  its  way  to  his  voice,  he  spoke 
as  follows:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — My  gracious  and  generous  wel¬ 
come  in  America,  which  can  never  be  obliterated  from  my  re¬ 
membrance,  began  here.  My  departure  begins  here,  too ;  for 
I  assure  you  that  I  have  never  until  this  moment  really  felt 
that  I  am  going  away.  In  this  brief  life  of  ours,  it  is  sad 
to  do  almost  anything  for  the  last  time,  and  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceal  from  you,  although  my  face  will  so  soon  be  turned 
towards  my  native  land,  and  to  all  that  makes  it  dear,  that 
it  is  a  sad  consideration  with  me  that  in  a  very  few  moments 
from  this  time,  this  brilliant  hall  and  all  that  it  contains, 
will  fade  from  my  view: — for  evermore.  But  it  is  my  con¬ 
solation  that  the  spirit  of  the  bright  faces,  the  quick  per¬ 
ception,  the  ready  response,  the  generous  and  the  cheering  ' 
sounds  that  have  made  this  place  delightful  to  me,  will  re- ; 
main ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  that  spirit  will  abide 
with  me  as  long  as  I  have  sense  and  sentiment  left. 

I  do  not  say  this  with  any  limited  reference  to  private 
friendships  that  have  for  years  upon  years  made  Boston  a 
memorable  and  beloved  spot  to  me,  for  such  private  refer¬ 
ences  have  no  business  in  this  public  place.  I  say  it  purely 
in  remembrance  of,  and  in  homage  to,  the  great  public  heart 
before  me. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  most  earnestly,  most  grate- 
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fully,  and  most  affectionately,  to  bid  you,  each  and  all, 
farewell. 


L 

New  York,  April  18,  1868 

[On  tKe  above  date  Mr.  Dickens  was  entertained  at  a  farewell 
dinner  at  Delmonico’s  Hotel,  previous  to  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Two  hundred  gentlemen  sat  down  to  it,  Mr.  Horace 
Greeley  presiding.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  toast  of  his 
health,  proposed  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Dickens  rose  and 
said:] 

Gentlemen, — I  cannot  do  better  than  take  my  cue  from 
your  distinguished  president,  and  refer  in  my  first  remarks  to 
his  remarks  in  connection  with  the  old,  natural  association  be¬ 
tween  you  and  me.  When  I  received  an  invitation  from  a 
private  association  of  working  members  of  the  press  of  New 
York  to  dine  with  them  to-day,  I  accepted  that  compliment  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  a  calling  that  was  once  my  own, 
and  in  loyal  sympathy  towards  a  brotherhood  which,  in  the 
spirit,  I  have  never  quitted.  To  the  wholesome  training  of 
severe  newspaper  work,  when  I  was  a  very  young  man,  I  con¬ 
stantly  refer  my  first  successes;  and  my  sons  will  hereafter 
testify  of  their  father  that  he  was  always  steadily  proud  of 
that  ladder  by  which  he  rose.  If  it  were  otherwise,  I  should 
have  but  a  very  poor  opinion  of  their  father,  which,  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  I  have  not.  Hence,  gentlemen,  under  any 
circumstances,  this  company  would  have  been  exceptionally 
interesting  and  gratifying  to  me.  But  whereas  I  supposed 
that,  like  the  fairies’  pavilion  in  the  Arabian  Nights ,  it 
would  be  but  a  mere  handful,  and  I  find  it  turn  out,  like  the 
same  elastic  pavilion,  capable  of  comprehending  a  multitude, 
so  much  the  more  proud  am  I  of  the  honour  of  being  your 
guest;  for  you  will  readily  believe  that  the  more  widely  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  press  in  America  my  entertainers  are,  the 
more  I  must  feel  the  good-will  and  the  kindly  sentiments  to¬ 
wards  me  of  that  vast  institution. 

Gentlemen,  so  much  of  my  voice  has  lately  been  heard  in 
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the  land,  and  I  have  for  upwards  of  four  hard  winter  months 
so  contended  against  what  I  have  been  sometimes  quite  ad¬ 
miringly  assured  was  ‘a  true  American  catarrh’ — a  posses¬ 
sion  which  I  have  throughout  highly  appreciated,  though  I 
might  have  preferred  to  be  naturalised  by  any  other  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  signs — I  say,  gentlemen,  so  much  of  my 
voice  has  lately  been  heard,  that  I  might  have  been  contented 
with  troubling  you  no  further  from  my  present  standing- 
point,  were  it  not  a  duty  with  which  I  henceforth  charge 
myself,  not  only  here  but  on  every  suitable  occasion  whatso¬ 
ever  and  whersoever,  to  express  my  high  and  grateful  sense  of 
my  second  reception  in  America,  and  to  bear  my  honest  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  national  generosity  and  magnanimity.  Also, 
to  declare  how  astounded  I  have  been  by  the  amazing  changes 
that  I  have  seen  around  me  on  every  side — changes  moral, 
changes  physical,  changes  in  the  amount  of  land  subdued 
and  peopled,  changes  in  the  rise  of  vast  new  cities,  changes 
in  the  growth  of  older  cities  almost  out  of  recognition, 
changes  in  the  graces  and  amenities  of  life,  changes  in  the 
press,  without  whose  advancement  no  advancement  can  be 
made  anywhere.  Nor  am  I,  believe  me,  so  arrogant  as  to 
suppose  that  in  five-and-twenty  years  there  have  been  no 
changes  in  me,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  learn  and  no  ex¬ 
treme  impressions  to  correct  when  I  was  here  first. 

And,  gentlemen,  this  brings  me  to  a  point  on  which  I 
have,  ever  since  I  landed  here  last  November,  observed  a  strict 
silence,  though  tempted  sometimes  to  break  it,  but  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  which  I  will,  with  your  good  leave,  take  you  into 
my  confidence  now.  Even  the  press,  being  human,  may  be 
sometimes  mistaken  or  misinformed,  and  I  rather  think  that 
I  have  in  one  or  two  rare  instances  known  its  information 
to  be  not  perfectly  accurate  with  reference  to  myself.  In¬ 
deed,  I  have  now  and  again  been  more  surprised  by  printed 
news  that  I  have  read  of  myself  than  by  any  printed  news 
that  I  have  ever  read  in  my  present  state  of  existence.  Thus, 
the  vigour  and  perseverance  with  which  I  have  for  some 
months  past  been  collecting  materials  for  and  hammering 
away  at  a  new  book  on  America  have  much  astonished  me, 
seeing  that  all  that  time  it  has  been  perfectly  well  known  to 
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my  publishers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  I  positively 
declared  that  no  consideration  on  earth  should  induce  me 
to  write  one.  But  what  I  have  intended,  what  I  have  re¬ 
solved  upon  (and  this  is  the  confidence  I  seek  to  place  in  you), 
is,  on  my  return  to  England,  in  my  own  person,  to  bear,  for 
the  behoof  of  my  countrymen,  such  testimony  to  the  gigantic 
changes  in  this  country  as  I  have  hinted  at  to-night.  Also, 
to  record  that  wherever  I  have  been,  in  the  smallest  places 
equally  with  the  largest,  I  have  been  received  with  unsur¬ 
passable  politeness,  delicacy,  sweet  temper,  hospitality,  con¬ 
sideration,  and  with  unsurpassable  respect  for  the  privacy 
daily  enforced  upon  me  by  the  nature  of  my  avocation  here, 
and  the  state  of  my  health.  This  testimony,  so  long  as  I 
live,  and  so  long  as  my  descendants  have  any  legal  right  in 
my  books,  I  shall  cause  to  be  re-published,  as  an  appendix  to 
every  copy  of  those  two  books  of  mine  in  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  America.  And  this  I  will  do  and  cause  to  be  done, 
not  in  mere  love  and  thankfulness,  but  because  I  regard  it  as 
an  act  of  plain  justice  and  honour. 

Gentlemen,  the  transition  from  my  own  feelings  towards 
and  interest  in  America  to  those  of  the  mass  of  my  country¬ 
men  seems  to  be  a  natural  one ;  but,  whether  or  no,  I  make  it 
with  an  express  object.  I  was  asked  in  this  very  city,  about 
last  Christmas  time,  whether  an  American  was  not  at  some 
disadvantage  in  England  as  a  foreigner.  The  notion  of  an 
American  being  regarded  in  England  as  a  foreigner  at  all,  of 
his  ever  being  thought  of  or  spoken  of  in  that  character, 
was  so  uncommonly  incongruous  and  absurd  to  me,  that  my 
gravity  was,  for  the  moment,  quite  overpowered.  As  soon 
as  it  was  restored,  I  said  that  for  years  and  years  past  I 
hoped  I  had  had  as  many  American  friends  and  had  received 
as  many  American  visitors  as  almost  any  Englishman  living, 
and  that  my  unvarying  experience,  fortified  by  theirs,  was 
that  it  was  enough  in  England  to  be  an  American  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  readiest  respect  and  recognition  anywhere. 
Hereupon,  out  of  half  a  dozen  people,  suddenly  spoke  out 
two,  one  an  American  gentleman,  with  a  cultivated  taste  for 
art,  who,  finding  himself  on  a  certain  Sunday  outside  the 
walls  of  a  certain  historical  English  castle,  famous  for  its 
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pictures,  was  refused  admission  there,  according  to  the  strict 
rules  of  the  establishment  on  that  da}^,  but  who,  on  merely 
representing  that  he  was  an  American  gentleman,  on  his 
travels,  had,  not  to  say  the  picture  gallery,  but  the  whole 
castle,  placed  at  his  immediate  disposal.  The  other  was  a 
lady,  who,  being  in  London,  and  having  a  great  desire  to  see 
the  famous  reading-room  of  the  British  museum,  was  assured 
by  the  English  family  with  whom  she  stayed  that  it  was  un¬ 
fortunately  impossible,  because  the  place  was  closed  for  a 
week,  and  she  had  only  three  days  there.  Upon  that  lady’s 
going  to  the  Museum,  as  she  assured  me,  alone  to  the  gate, 
self-introduced  as  an  American  lady,  the  gate  flew  open,  as  it 
were,  magically.  I  am  unwillingly  bound  to  add  that  she 
certainly  was  young  and  exceedingly  pretty.  Still,  the 
porter  of  that  institution  is  of  an  obese  habit,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  of  my  observation  of  him,  not  very  im¬ 
pressible. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  refer  to  these  trifles  as  a  collateral  as¬ 
surance  to  you  that  the  Englishman  who  shall  humbly  strive, 
as  I  hope  to  do,  to  be  in  England  as  faithful  to  America  as  to 
England  herself,  has  no  previous  conceptions  to  contend 
against.  Points  of  difference  there  have  been,  points  of 
difference  there  are,  points  of  difference  there  probably  al¬ 
ways  will  be  between  the  twTo  great  peoples.  But  broadcast 
in  England  is  sown  the  sentiment  that  two  peoples  are  es¬ 
sentially  one,  and  that  it  rests  with  them  jointly  to  uphold 
the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race,  to  which  our  president  has  re¬ 
ferred,  and  all  its  great  achievements  before  the  world.  And 
*  if  I  know  anything  of  my  countrymen — and  they  give  me 
credit  for  knowing  something — if  I  know  anything  of  my 
countrymen,  gentlemen,  the  English  heart  is  stirred  by  the 
fluttering  of  those  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  it  is  stirred  by  no 
other  flag  that  flies  except  its  own.  If  I  know  my  country¬ 
men,  in  any  and  every  relation  towards  America,  they  begin, 
not  as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  recommended  that  lovers  should 
begin,  with  ‘a  little  aversion,’  but  with  a  great  liking  and  a 
profound  respect;  and  whatever  the- little  sensitiveness  of  the 
moment,  or  the  little  official  passion,  or  the  little  official  poh 
icy  now,  or  then,  or  here,  or  there,  may  be,  take  my  word 
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for  it,  that  the  first  enduring,  great,  popular  consideration 
in  England  is  a  generous  construction  of  justice. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  and  I  say  this  subject  to  your  correc¬ 
tion,  I  do  believe  that  from  the  great  majority  of  honest 
minds  on  both  sides,  there  cannot  be  absent  the  conviction 
that  it  would  be  better  for  this  globe  to  be  riven  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  fired  by  a  comet,  overrun  by  an  iceberg,  and  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  Arctic  fox  and  bear,  than  that  it  should  present 
the  spectacle  of  these  two  great  nations,  each  of  which  has, 
in  its  own  way  and  hour,  striven  so  hard  and  so  successfully 
for  freedom,  ever  again  being  arrayed  the  one  against  the 
other.  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  thank  your  president  enough 
or  you  enough  for  your  kind  reception  of  my  health,  and  of 
my  poor  remarks,  but,  believe  me,  I  do  thank  you  with  the 
utmost  fervour  of  which  my  soul  is  capable. 


LI 

New  York,  April  20,  1868 

[Mr.  Dickens’s  last  Reading  in  the  United  States  was  given  at 
the  Steinway  Hall  on  the  above  date.  The  task  finished, 
he  was  about  to  retire,  but  a  tremendous  burst  of  applause 
stopped  him.  He  came  forward  and  spoke  thus:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  shadow  of  one  word  has  im¬ 
pended  over  me  this  evening,  and  the  time  has  come  at 
length  when  the  shadow  must  fall.  It  is  but  a  very  short  ' 
one,  but  the  weight  of  such  things  is  not  measured  by  their 
length,  and  two  much  shorter  words  express  the  round  of 
our  human  existence.  When  I  was  reading  David  Copper- 
field  a  few  evenings  since,  I  felt  there  was  more  than  usual 
significance  in  the  words  of  Peggotty,  ‘My  future  life  lies 
over  the  sea.’  And  when  I  closed  this  book  just  now,  I  felt 
most  keenly  that  I  was  shortly  to  establish  such  an  alibi  as 
would  have  satisfied  even  the  elder  Mr.  Weller.  The  rela¬ 
tions  which  have  been  set  up  between  us,  while  they  have  in¬ 
volved  for  me  something  more  than  mere  devotion  to  a  task, 
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have  been  by  you  sustained  with  the  readiest  sympathy  and 
the  kindest  acknowledgment. 

Those  relations  must  now  be  broken  forever.  Be  assured, 
however,  that  you  will  not  pass  from  my  mind.  I  shall  often 
realise  you  as  I  see  you  now,  equally  by  my  winter  fire  and  in 
the  green  English  summer  weather.  I  shall  never  recall  you 
as  a  mere  public  audience,  but  rather  as  a  host  of  personal 
friends,  and  ever  with  the  greatest  gratitude,  tenderness,  and 
consideration.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  bid  you  fare¬ 
well.  God  bless  you,  and  God  bless  the  land  in  which  I  leave 
you. 


LII 


Liverpool,,  April  10,  1869 

[The  following  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Dickens  at  a  Ban¬ 
quet  held  in  his  honour  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  after 
his  health  had  been  proposed  by  Lord  Dufferin.] 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — Although  I  have 
been  so  well  accustomed  of  late  to  the  sound  of  my  own  voice 
in  this  neighbourhood  as  to  hear  it  with  perfect  composure, 
the  occasion  is,  believe  me,  very,  very  different  in  respect  of 
those  overwhelming  voices  of  yours.  As  Professor  Wilson 
once  confided  to  me  in  Edinburgh  that  I  had  not  the  least  idea, 
from  hearing  him  in  public,  what  a  magnificent  speaker  he 
found  himself  to  be  when  he  was  quite  alone — so  you  can 
form  no  conception,  from  the  specimen  before  you,  of  the 
eloquence  with  which  I  shall  thank  you  again  and  again  in 
some  of  the  innermost  moments  of  my  future  life.  Often 
and  often,  then,  God  willing,  my  memory  will  recall  this 
brilliant  scene,  and  will  re-illuminate  this  banquet-hall.  I, 
faithful  to  this  place  in  its  present  aspect,  will  observe  it  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  stands — not  one  man’s  seat  empty,  not  one 
woman’s  fair  face  absent,  while  life  and  memory  abide  by 
me. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Lord  Dufferin  in  his  speech  so  affecting  to  me, 
so  eloquently  uttered,  and  so  rapturously  received,  made  a 
graceful  and  gracious  allusion  to  the  immediate  occasion  of 
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my  present  visit  to  your  noble  city.  It  is  no  homage  to 
Liverpool,  based  upon  a  moment’s  untrustworthy  enthusiasm, 
but  it  is  the  solid  fact  built  upon  the  rock  of  experience  that 
when  I  first  made  up  my  mind,  after  considerable  deliberation, 
systematically  to  meet  my  readers  in  large  numbers,  face  to 
face,  and  to  try  to  express  myself  to  them  through  the 
breath  of  life,  Liverpool  stood  foremost  among  the  great 
places  out  of  London  to  which  I  looked  with  eager  confidence 
and  pleasure.  And  why  was  this?  Not  merely  because  of 
the  reputation  of  its  citizens  for  generous  estimation  of  the 
arts ;  not  merely  because  I  had  unworthily  filled  the  chair 
of  its  great  self-educational  institution  long  ago;  not  merely 
because  the  place  had  been  a  home  to  me  since  the  well-re¬ 
membered  day  when  its  blessed  roofs  and  steeples  dipped  into 
the  Mersey  behind  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  sailing 
away  to  see  my  generous  friends  across  the  Atlantic  twenty- 
seven  years  ago.  Not  for  one  of  those  considerations,  but 
because  it  had  been  my  happiness  to  have  a  public  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  the  spirit  of  its  people.  I  had  asked  Liver¬ 
pool  for  help  towards  the  worthy  preservation  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  house.  On  another  occasion  I  had  ventured  to 
address  Liverpool  in  the  names  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Sheridan 
Knowles.  On  still  another  occasion  I  had  addressed  it  in 
the  cause  of  the  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  of  letters  and 
the  kindred  arts,  and  on  each  and  all  the  response  had  been 
unsurpassably  spontaneous,  open-handed,  and  munificent. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  may  venture  to 
take  a  small  illustration  of  my  present  position  from  my 
own  peculiar  craft,  I  would  say  that  there  is  this  objection 
in  writing  fiction  to  giving  a  story  an  autobiographical  form, 
that  through  whatever  dangers  the  narrator  may  pass,  it  is 
clear  unfortunately  to  the  reader  beforehand  that  he  must 
have  come  through  them  somehow,  else  he  could  not  have  lived 
to  tell  the  tale.  Now,  in  speaking  fact,  when  the  fact  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  such  honours  as  those  with  which  you  have  en¬ 
riched  me,  there  is  this  singular  difficulty  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
turning  thanks,  that  the  speaker  must  infallibly  come  back  to 
himself  through  whatever  oratorical  disasters  he  may  lan¬ 
guish  on  the  road.  Let.  me,  then,  take  the  plainer  and  sim- 
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pier  middle  course  of  dividing  my  subject  between  myself 
and  you.  Let  me  assure  you  that  whatever  you  have  ac¬ 
cepted  with  pleasure,  either  by  word  of  pen  or  by  word  of 
mouth,  from  me,  you  have  greatly  improved  in  the  accept¬ 
ance.  As  the  gold  is  said  to  be  doubly  and  trebly  refined 
which  has  seven  times  passed  the  furnace,  so  a  fancy  may  be 
said  to  become  more  and  more  refined  each  time  it  passes 
through  the  human  heart.  You  have,  and  you  know  you 
have,  brought  to  the  consideration  of  me  that  quality  in  your¬ 
selves  without  which  I  should  but  have  beaten  the  air.  Your 
earnestness  has  stimulated  mine,  }7our  laughter  has  made  me 
laugh,  and  your  tears  have  overflowed  my  eyes.  All  that  I 
can  claim  for  myself  in  establishing  the  relations  which  ex¬ 
ist  between  us  is  constant  fidelity  to  hard  work.  My  literary 
fellowrs  about  me,  of  whom  I  am  so  proud  to  see  so  many, 
know7  very  well  how  true  it  is  in  all  art  that  what  seems  the 
easiest  done  is  oftentimes  the  most  difficult  to  do,  and  that 
the  smallest  truth  may  come  of  the  greatest  pains — much,  as 
it  occurred  to  me  at  Manchester  the  other  day,  as  the  sensi¬ 
tive  touch  of  Mr.  Whitw7orth’s  measuring  machine,  comes  at 
last,  of  Heaven  and  Manchester  and  its  mayor  only  know 
how7  much  hammering — my  companions-in-arms  know  thor¬ 
oughly  well,  and  I  think  it  only  right  the  public  should  know 
too,  that  in  our  careful  toil  and  trouble,  and  in  our  steady 
striving  for  excellence — not  in  any  little  gifts,  misused  by 
fits  and  starts — lies  our  highest  duty  at  once  to  our  calling, 
to  one  another,  to  ourselves,  and  to  you. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  before  sitting  dow7n  I  find  that  I 
have  to  clear  myself  of  two  very  unexpected  accusations. 
The  first  is  a  most  singular  charge  preferred  against  me  by 
my  old  friend  Lord  Lloughton,  that  I  have  been  somewhat  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  merits  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  seeing  that  I  have  had  some  few  not  altogether 
obscure  or  unknown  personal  friends  in  that  assembly,  seeing 
that  I  had  some  little  association  with,  and  knowledge  of,  a 
certain  obscure  peer  lately  known  in  England  by  the  name 
of  Lord  Brougham ;  seeing  that  I  regard  with  some  admira¬ 
tion  and  affection  another  obscure  peer  wholly  unknown  in 
literary  circles,  called  Lord  Lytton ;  seeing  also  that  I  have 
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had  for  some  years  some  slight  admiration  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  judicial  properties  and  amazingly  acute  mind  of  a 
certain  Lord  Chief  Justice  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
Cockburn ;  and  also  seeing  that  there  is  no  man  in  England 
whom  I  respect  more  in  his  public  capacity,  whom  I  love 
more  in  his  private  capacity,  or  from  whom  I  have  received 
more  remarkable  proofs  of  his  honour  and  love  of  literature 
than  another  obscure  nobleman  called  Lord  Russell ;  taking 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  I  was  rather  amazed 
by  my  noble  friend’s  accusation.  When  I  asked  him,  on  his 
sitting  down,  what  amazing  devil  possessed  him  to  make  this 
charge,  he  replied  that  he  had  never  forgotten  the  days  of 
Lord  Verisopht.  Then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  understood 
it  all.  Because  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  days  when 
that  depreciative  and  profoundly  unnatural  character  was 
invented  there  was  no  Lord  Houghton  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
And  there  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  rather  indifferent 
member  called  Richard  Monckton  Milnes. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  conclude,  for  the  present,  I  close 
with  the  other  charge  of  my  noble  friend,  and  here  I  am  more 
serious,  and  I  may  be  allowed  perhaps  to  express  my  seri¬ 
ousness  in  half  a  dozen  plain  words.  When  I  first  took  liter¬ 
ature  as  my  profession  in  England,  I  calmly  resolved  within 
myself  that,  whether  I  succeeded  or  whether  I  failed,  litera¬ 
ture  should  be  my  sole  profession.  It  appeared  to  me  at  that 
time  that  it  was  not  so  well  understood  in  England  as  it  was 
in  other  countries  that  literature  was  a  dignified  profession, 
by  which  any  man  might  stand  or  fall.  I  made  a  compact 
with  myself  that  in  my  person  literature  should  stand,  and 
by  itself,  of  itself,  and  for  itself ;  and  there  is  no  considera¬ 
tion  on  earth  which  would  induce  me  to  break  that  bargain. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  finally  allow  me  to  thank  you  for 
your  great  kindness,  and  for  the  touching  earnestness  with 
which  you  have  drunk  my  health.  I  should  have  thanked  you 
with  all  my  heart  if  it  had  not  so  unfortunately  happened 
that,  for  many  sufficient  reasons,  I  lost  my  heart  as  between 
half-past  six  and  half-past  seven  to-night. 
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LIII 

THE  OXFORD  AND  HARVARD  BOAT 

RACE 

Sydenham,  August  30,  1869 

[The  International  University  Boat  Race  having  taken  place  on 
August  27,  the  London  Rowing  Club  invited  the  Crews  to 
a  Dinner  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  following  Monday. 
The  dinner  was  followed  by  a  grand  display  of  pyrotech¬ 
nics.  Mr.  Dickens,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Crews, 
made  the  following  speech:] 

Gentlemen, — Flushed  with  fireworks,  I  can  warrant  my¬ 
self  to  you  as  about  to  imitate  those  gorgeous  illusions  by 
making  a  brief  spirt  and  then  dying  out.  And,  first  of  all, 
as  an  invited  visitor  of  the  London  Rowing  Club  on  this 
most  interesting  occasion,  I  will  beg,  in  the  name  of  the 
other  invited  visitors  present — always  excepting  the  distin¬ 
guished  guests  who  are  the  cause  of  our  meeting — to  thank 
the  president  for  the  modesty  and  the  courtesy  with  which 
he  has  deputed  to  one  of  us  tl^e  most  agreeable  part  of  his 
evening’s  duty.  It  is  the  more  graceful  in  him  to  do  this 
because  he  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  he  might  very  easily  do 
it  himself,  as  this  is  a  case  of  all  others  in  which  it  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  good  taste  and  the  very  principles  of  things  that  the 
great  social  vice,  speech-making,  should  hide  its  diminished 
head  before  the  great  social  virtue  action.  However,  there 
is  an  ancient  story  of  a  lady  who  threw  her  glove  into  an 
arena  full  of  wild  beasts  to  tempt  her  attendant  lover  to  climb 
down  and  reclaim  it.  The  lover,  rightly  inferring  from  the 
action  the  worth  of  the  lady,  risked  his  life  for  the  glove, 
and  then  threw  it  lightly  in  her  face  as  a  token  of  his  eternal 
adieu.1  I  take  up  the  President’s  glove,  on  the  contrary,  as 
a  proof  of  his  much  higher  worth,  and  of  my  real  interest  in 
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the  cause  in  which  it  was  thrown  down,  and  I  now  profess 
my  readiness  to  do  even  injustice  to  the  duty  which  he  has  as¬ 
signed  me. 

Gentlemen,  a  very  remarkable  and  affecting  volume  was 
published  in  the  United  States  within  a  short  time  before  my 
last  visit  to  that  hospitable  land,  containing  ninety-five  biog¬ 
raphies  of  young  men,  for  the  most  part  well-born  and  well 
nurtured,  and  trained  in  various  peaceful  pursuits  of  life, 
who,  when  the  flag  of  their  country  waved  them  from  those 
quiet  paths  in  which  they  were  seeking  distinction  of  various 
kinds,  took  arms  in  the  dread  civil  war  which  elicited  so 
much  bravery  on  both  sides,  and  died  in  the  defence  of  their 
country.  These  great  spirits  displayed  extraordinary  apti¬ 
tude  in  the  acquisition,  even  in  the  invention,  of  military  tac¬ 
tics,  in  the  combining  and  commanding  of  great  masses  of 
men,  in  surprising  readiness  of  self-resource  for  the  general 
good,  in  humanety  treating  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  and  in 
winning  to  themselves  a  very  rare  amount  of  personal  con¬ 
fidence  and  trust.  They  had  all  risen  to  be  distinguished 
soldiers ;  they  had  all  done  deeds  of  great  heroism ;  they  had 
all  combined  with  their  valour  and  self-devotion  a  serene 
cheerfulness,  a  quiet  modesty,  *  and  a  truly  Christian  spirit; 
and  they  had  all  been  educated  in  one  school — Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Gentlemen,  nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  these  fine 
descendants  of  our  forefathers  than  the  invincible  determi¬ 
nation  with  which  they  fought  against  odds,  and  the  undaunt- 
able  spirit  with  which  they  resisted  defeat.  I  ask  you,  who 
will  say  after  last  Friday  that  Harvard  University  is  less 
true  to  herself  in  peace  than  she  was  in  war?  I  ask  you, 
who  will  not  recognise  in  her  boat’s  crew  the  leaven  of  her  sol¬ 
diers,  and  who  does  not  feel  that  she  has  now  a  greater  right 
than  ever  to  be  proud  of  her  sons,  and  take  these  sons  to  her 
breast  when  they  return  with  resounding  acclamations?  It 
is  related  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  once  told  a 
lady  who  foolishly  protested  that  she  would  like  to  see  a  great 
victory  that  there  was  only  one  thing  worse  than  a  great 
victory,  and  that  was  a  great  defeat. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  sense  in  which  to  use  the 
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term  a  great  defeat.  Such  is  the  defeat  of  a  handful  of  dar¬ 
ing  fellows  who  make  a  preliminary  dash  of  three  or  four 
thousand  stormy  miles  to  meet  great  conquerors  on  their  own 
domain — who  do  not  want  the  stimulus  of  friends  and  home, 
but  who  sufficiently  hear  and  feel  their  own  dear  land  in  the 
shouts  and  cheers  of  another — and  who  strive  to  the  last 
with  a  desperate  tenacity  that  makes  the  beating  of  them  a 
new  feather  in  the  proudest  cap.  Gentlemen,  you  agree 
with  me  that  such  a  defeat  is  a  great,  noble  part  of  a  manly, 
wholesome  action;  and  I  say  that  it  is  in  the  essence  and  life¬ 
blood  of  such  a  defeat  to  become  at  last  sure  victory. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  know  perfectly  well  the  toast  I  am 
going  to  propose,  and  you  know  equally  well  that  in  thus 
glancing  first  towards  our  friends  of  the  white  stripes,  I 
merely  anticipate  and  respond  to  the  instinctive  courtesy  of 
Oxford  towards  our  brothers  from  a  distance — a  courtesy 
extending,  I  hope,  and  I  do  not  doubt,  to  any  imaginable 
limits  except  allowing  them  to  take  the  first  place  in  last  Fri¬ 
day’s  match,  if  they  could  by  any  human  and  honourable 
means  be  kept  in  the  second.  I  will  not  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  provided  for  me  by  the  absence  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Oxford  crew — indeed,  of  all  but  one,  and  that  its 
most  modest  and  devoted  member — I  will  not  avail  myself 
of  the  golden  opportunity  considerately  provided  for  me  to 
say  a  great  deal  in  honour  of  the  Oxford  crew.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  who  attends  here  attends  under  unusual 
anxieties  and  difficulties,  and  that  if  he  were  less  in  earnest 
his  filial  affection  could  not  possibly  allow  him  to  be  here. 

It  is  therefore  enough  for  me,  gentlemen,  and  enough 
for  you,  that  I  should  say  here,  and  now,  that  we  all  unite 
with  one  accord  in  regarding  the  Oxford  crew  as  the  pride 
and  flower  of  England — and  that  we  should  consider  it  very 
weak  indeed  to  set  anything  short  of  England’s  very  best  in 
opposition  to  or  competition  with  America  ;  though  it  cer¬ 
tainly  must  be  confessed — I  am  bound  in  common  justice  and 
honour  to  admit  it — it  must  be  confessed  a  disparagement 
of  the  Oxford  men,  as  I  heard  a  discontented  gentleman 
remark  last  Friday  night,  about  ten  o’clock,  when  he  was 
baiting  a  very  small  horse  in  the  Strand — he  was  one  of 
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eleven  with  pipes  in  a  chaise  cart — I  say  it  must  be  admitted 
in  disparagement  of  the  Oxford  men  on  the  authority  of  this 
gentleman,  that  they  have  won  so  often  that  they  could 
afford  to  lose  a  little  now,  and  that  ‘they  ought  to  do  it,  but 
they  won’t.’ 

Gentlemen,  in  drinking  to  both  crews,  and  in  offering 
the  poor  testimony  of  our  thanks  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
gallant  spectacle  which  they  presented  to  countless  thou¬ 
sands  last  Friday,  I  am  sure  I  express  not  only  your  feel¬ 
ing,  and  my  feeling,  and  the  feeling  of  the  Blue,  but  also 
the  feeling  of  the  whole  people  of  England,  when  I  cordially 
give  them  welcome  to  our  English  waters  and  English  ground, 
and  also  bid  them  ‘God  speed’  in  their  voyage  home.  As 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  and  the  sea  holds  the  river,  so 
I  think  it  is  no  very  bold  augury  to  predict  that  in  the 
friendly  contests  yet  to  come  and  to  take  place,  I  hope,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — there  are  great  river  triumphs 
for  Harvard  University  yet  in  store.  Gentlemen,  I  warn  the 
English  portion  of  this  audience  that  these  are  very  danger¬ 
ous  men.  Remember  that  it  was  an  undergraduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  who  served  as  a  common  seaman  two  years 
before  the  mast,1  and  who  wrote  about  the  best  sea  book  in 
the  English  tongue.  Remember  that  it  was  one  of  those 
young  American  gentlemen  who  sailed  his  mite  of  a  yacht 
across  the  Atlantic  in  mid-winter,  and  who  sailed  in  her  to 
sink  or  swim  with  the  men  who  believed  in  him. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  animated  by  your 
cordial  acquiescence,  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  assure  our 
brothers  from  a  distance  that  the  utmost  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  can  be  received  on  their  return  home  will  find  a 
ready  echo  in  every  corner  of  England — and  further,  that 
none  of  their  immediate  countrymen — I  use  the  qualifying 
term  immediate,  for  we  are,  as  our  president  said,  fellow- 
countrymen,  thank  God — that  none  of  their  compatriots  who 
saw,  or  who  will  read  of,  what  they  did  in  this  great  race, 
can  be  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  their  indom¬ 
itable  courage  and  their  high  deserts  than  are  their  rivals 
and  their  hosts  to-night.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  propose  to 
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you  to  drink  the  crews  of  Harvard  and  Oxford  University, 
and  I  beg  to  couple  with  that  toast  the  names  of  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  and  Mr.  Willan.  • 

LIV 

Birmingham,  September  27,  1869 

[Inaugural  Address  on  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Session  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute. 

One  who  was  present  during  the  delivery  of  the  following 
speech,  informs  the  editor  that  ‘no  note  of  any  kind  was 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Dickens — except  the  quotation  from  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith.  The  address,  evidently  carefully  prepared,  was 
delivered  without  a  single  pause,  in  Mr.  Dickens’s  best  man¬ 
ner,  and  was  a  very  great  success.’] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — We  often  hear  of  our  common 
country  that  it  is  an  over-populated  one,  that  it  is  an  over¬ 
pauperised  one,  that  it  is  an  over-colonising  one,  and  that  it 
is  an  over-taxed  one.  Now,  I  entertain,  especially  of  late 
times,  the  heretical  belief  that  it  is  an  over-talked  one,  and 
that  there  is  a  deal  of  public  speech-making  going  about 
in  various  directions  which  might  be  advantageously  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  If  I  were  free  to  act  upon  this  conviction, 
as  president  for  the  time  being  of  the  great  institution  so 
numerously  represented  here,  I  should  immediately  and  at 
once  subside  into  a  golden  silence,  which  would  be  of  a 
highly  edifying,  because  of  a  very  exemplary  character. 
But  I  happen  to  be  the  institution’s  willing  servant,  not  its 
imperious  master,  and  it  exacts  tribute  of  mere  silver  or 
copper  speech — not  to  say  brazen — from  whomsoever  it  ex¬ 
alts  to  my  high  office.  Some  African  tribes — not  to  draw 
the  comparison  disrespectfully — some  savage  African  tribes, 
when  they  make  a  king  require  him  perhaps  to  achieve  an 
exhausting  foot-race  under  the  stimulus  of  considerable 
popular  prodding  and  goading,  or  perhaps  to  be  severely 
and  experimentally  knocked  about  the  head  by  his  Privy 
Council,  or  perhaps  to  be  dipped  in  a  river  full  of  croco¬ 
diles,  or  perhaps  to  drink  immense  quantities  of  something 
nasty  out  of  a  calabash — at  all  events,  to  undergo  some 
purifying  ordeal  in  presence  of  his  admiring  subjects. 
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I  must  confess  that  I  became  rather  alarmed  when  I  was 
duly  wrarned  by  your  constituted  authorities  that  whatever 
I  might  happen  to  say  here  to-night  would  be  termed  an 
inaugural  address  on  the  entrance  upon  a  new  term  of  study 
by  the  members  of  your  various  classes;  for,  besides  that  the 
phrase  is  something  high-sounding  for  my  taste,  I  avow  that 
I  do  look  forward  to  that  blessed  time  when  every  man  shall 
inaugurate  his  own  work  for  himself,  and  do  it.  I  believe 
that  we  shall  then  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  indeed,  and 
one  in  which  the  Lord’s  Prayer  will  become  a  fulfilled  proph¬ 
ecy  upon  this  earth.  Remembering,  however,  that  you  may 
call  anything  by  any  name  without  in  the  least  changing  its 
nature — bethinking  myself  that  you  may,  if  you  be  so 
minded,  call  a  butterfly  a  buffalo,  without  advancing  a  hair’s 
breadth  towards  making  it  one — I  became  composed  in  my 
mind,  and  resolved  to  stick  to  the  very  homely  intention  I 
had  previously  formed.  This  was  merely  to  tell  you,  the 
members,  students,  and  friends  of  the  Birmingham  and  Mid¬ 
land  Institute — firstly,  what  you  cannot  possibly  want  to 
know',  (this  is  a  very  popular  oratorical  theme)  ;  secondly, 
wdiat  your  institution  has  done ;  and,  thirdly,  what,  in  the  poor 
opinion  of  its  President  for  the  time  being,  remains  for  it 
to  do  and  not  to  do. 

Now,  first,  as  to  what  you  cannot  possibly  want  to  know. 
You  cannot  need  from  me  any  oratorical  declamation  con¬ 
cerning  the  abstract  advantages  of  knowledge  or  the  beauties 
of  self-improvement.  If  you  had  any  such  requirement  you 
would  not  be  here.  I  conceive  that  you  are  here  because 
you  have  become  thoroughly  penetrated  with  such  princi¬ 
ples,  either  in  your  own  persons  or  in  the  persons  of  some 
striving  fellow-creatures,  on  whom  you  have  looked  with 
interest  and  sympathy.  I  conceive  that  you  are  here  because 
you  feel  the  welfare  of  the  great  chiefly  adult  educational 
establishment,  whose  doors  stand  really  open  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people,  to  be  inseparable  from  the  best 
welfare  of  your  great  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  Nay,  if 
I  take  a  much  wider  range  than  that,  and  say  that  we  all — 
every  one  of  us  here — perfectly  w7ell  know7  that  the  benefits 
of  such  an  establishment  must  extend  far  beyond  the  limit? 
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of  this  midland  county — its  fires  and  smoke, — and  must 
comprehend,  in  some  sort,  the  whole  community,  I  do  not 
strain  the  truth.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Babbage,  in  his 
Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise ,  that  a  mere  spoken  word — a 
single  articulated  syllable  thrown  into  the  air — may  go  on 
reverberating  through  illimitable  space  for  ever  and  for 
ever,  seeing  that  there  is  no  rim  against  which  it  can  strike, — 
no  boundary  at  which  it  can  possibly  arrive.  Similarly  it 
may  be  said — not  as  an  ingenious  speculation,  but  as  a  stead¬ 
fast  and  absolute  fact — that  human  calculation  cannot  limit 
the  influence  of  one  atom  of  wholesome  knowledge  patiently 
acquired,  modestly  possessed,  and  faithfully  used. 

As  the  astronomers  tell  us  that  it  is  probable  that  there 
are  in  the  universe  innumerable  solar  systems  besides  ours, 
to  each  of  which  myriads  of  utterly  unknown  and  unseen 
stars  belong,  so  it  is  certain  that  every  man,  however  ob¬ 
scure,  however  far  removed  from  the  general  recognition, 
is  one  of  a  group  of  men  impressible  for  good,  and  impress¬ 
ible  for  evil,  and  that  it  is  in  the  eternal  nature  of  things 
that  he  cannot  really  improve  himself  without  in  some  de¬ 
gree  improving  other  men.  And  observe,  this  is  especially 
the  case  when  he  has  improved  himself  in  the  teeth  of  adverse 
circumstances,  as  in  a  maturity  succeeding  to  a  neglected  or 
an  ill-taught  youth,  in  the  few  daily  hours  remaining  to  him 
after  ten  or  twelve  hours’  labour,  in  the  few  pauses  and  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  life  of  toil;  for  then  his  fellows  and  companions 
have  assurance  that  he  can  have  known  no  favouring  con¬ 
ditions,  and  that  they  can  do  what  he  has  done,  in  wresting 
some  enlightenment  and  self-respect  from  what  Lord  Lyt- 
ton  finely  calls — 

‘Those  twin  gaolers  of  the  daring  heart. 

Low  birth  and  iron  fortune.’ 

As  you  have  proved  these  truths  in  your  own  experience  or  in 
your  own  observation,  and  as  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
there  can  be  very  few  persons  in  Birmingham,  of  all  places 
under  heaven,  who  would  contest  the  position  that  the  more 
cultivated  the  employed  the  better  the  employer,  and  the  more 
cultivated  the  employer  the  better  for  the  employed;  there- 
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fore,  my  references  to  what  you  do  not  want  to  know  shall 
here  cease  and  determine. 

Next,  with  reference  to  what  your  institution  has  done;  on 
my  summary,  which  shall  be  as  concise  and  as  correct  as  my 
information  and  my  remembrance  of  it  may  render  possible, 
I  desire  to  lay  emphatic  stress.  Your  institution,  sixteen 
years  old,  and  in  which  masters  and  workmen  study  to¬ 
gether,  has  outgrown  the  ample  edifice  in  which  it  receives  its 
2500  or  2600  members  and  students.  It  is  a  most  cheering 
sign  of  its  vigorous  vitality  that  of  its  industrial  students 
almost  half  are  artisans  in  the  receipt  of  weekly  wages.  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  400  others  are  clerks,  ap¬ 
prentices,  tradesmen,  or  tradesmen’s  sons.  I  note  with  par¬ 
ticular  pleasure  the  adherence  of  a  goodly  number  of  the 
gentler  sex,  without  whom  no  institution  whatever  can  truly 
claim  to  be  either  a  civilising  or  a  civilised  one.  The 
increased  attendance  at  your  educational  classes  is  always 
greatest  on  the  part  of  the  artisans — the  class  within  my 
experience  the  least  reached  in  any  similar  institutions  else¬ 
where,  and  whose  name  is  the  oftenest  and  the  most  con¬ 
stantly  taken  in  vain.  But  it  is  specially  reached  here,  not 
improbably  because  it  is,  as  it  should  be,  specially  addressed 
in  the  foundation  of  the  industrial  department,  in  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  the  direction  of  the  society’s  affairs,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  what  are  called  its  penny  classes — a  bold, 
and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  a  triumphantly  successful  experi¬ 
ment,  which  enables  the  artisan  to  obtain  sound  evening  in¬ 
struction  in  subjects  directly  bearing  upon  his  daily 
usefulness  or  on  his  daily  happiness,  as  arithmetic  (elemen¬ 
tary  and  advanced),  chemistry,  physical  geography,  and 
singing,  on  payment  of  the  astoundingly  low  fee  of  a  single 
penny  every  time  he  attends  the  class.  I  beg  emphatically 
to  say  that  I  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
schemes  ever  devised  for  the  educational  behoof  of  the  arti¬ 
san,  and  if  your  institution  had  done  nothing  else  in  all  its 
life,  I  would  take  my  stand  by  it  on  its  having  done  this. 

Apart,  however,  from  its  industrial  department,  it  has  its 
general  department,  offering  all  the  advantages  of  a  first- 
class  literary  institution.  It  has  its  reading-rooms,  its 
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library,  its  chemical  laboratory,  its  museum,  its  art  depart¬ 
ment,  its  lecture  hall,  and  its  long  list  of  lectures  on  subjects 
of  various  and  comprehensive  interest,  delivered  by  lecturers 
of  the  highest  qualifications.  Very  well.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  what  are  the  practical  results  of  all  these  appliances? 
Now,  let  us  suppose  a  few.  Suppose  that  your  institution 
should  have  educated  those  who  are  now  its  teachers.  That 
would  be  a  very  remarkable  fact.  Supposing,  besides,  it 
should,  so  to  speak,  have  educated  education  all  around  it, 
by  sending  forth  numerous  and  efficient  teachers  into  many 
and  divers  schools.  Suppose  the  young  student,  reared  ex¬ 
clusively  in  its  laboratory,  should  be  presently  snapped  up 
for  the  laboratorjr,  of  the  great  and  famous  hospitals.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  in  nine  years  its  industrial  students  should  have 
carried  off  a  round  dozen  of  the  much  competed  for  prizes 
awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Government  de¬ 
partment,  besides  two  local  prizes  originating  in  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  a  Birmingham  man.  Suppose  that  the  Town  Coun¬ 
cil,  having  it  in  trust  to  find  an  artisan  well  fit  to  receive 
the  Whitworth  prizes,  should  find  him  here.  Suppose  that 
one  of  the  industrial  students  should  turn  his  chemical 
studies  to  the  practical  account  of  extracting  gold  from 
waste  colour  water,  and  of  taking  it  into  custody,  in  the 
very  act  of  running  away  with  hundreds  of  pounds  down 
the  town  drains.  Suppose  another  should  perceive  in  his 
books,  in  his  studious  evenings,  what  was  amiss  with  his 
master’s  until  then  inscrutably  defective  furnace,  and  should 
go  straight — to  the  great  annual  saving  of  that  master — 
and  put  it  right.  Supposing  another  should  puzzle  out 
the  means,  until  then  quite  unknown  in  England,  of  making 
a  certain  description  of  coloured  glass.  Supposing  another 
should  qualify  himself  to  vanquish  one  by  one,  as  they 
daily  arise,  all  the  little  difficulties  incidental  to  his  calling 
as  an  electro-plater,  and  should  be  applied  to  by  his  com¬ 
panions  in  the  shop  in  all  emergencies  under  the  name  of 
the  ‘Encyclopaedia.’  Suppose  a  long  procession  of  such 
cases,  and  then  consider  that  these  are  not  suppositions  at 
all,  but  are  plain,  unvarnished  facts,  culminating  in  the 
one  special  and  significant  fact  that,  with  a  single  solitary 
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exception,  every  one  of  the  institution’s  industrial  students 
who  have  taken  its  prizes  within  ten  years,  have  since  climbed 
to  higher  situations  in  their  way  of  life. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  institution  encourages  the 
artisan  to  think,  and  so,  for  instance,  to  rise  superior  to  the 
little  shackling  prejudices  and  observances  perchance  exist¬ 
ing  in  his  trade  when  they  will  not  bear  the  test  of  inquiry, 
that  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  extent  to  which  it  en¬ 
courages  him  to  feel.  There  is  a  certain  tone  of  modest 
manliness  pervading  all  the  little  facts  which  I  have  looked 
through  which  I  found  remarkably  impressive.  The  decided 
objection  on  the  part  of  industrial  students  to  attend  classes 
in  their  working  clothes,  breathes  this  tone,  as  being  a  grace¬ 
ful  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  independent  recognition 
of  the  place  and  of  one  another.  And  this  tone  is  admirably 
illustrated  in  a  different  way,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  brick¬ 
layer,  who,  being  in  temporary  reverses  through  the  illness 
of  his  family,  and  having  consequently  been  obliged  to  part 
with  his  best  clothes,  and  being  therefore  missed  from  his 
classes,  in  which  he  had  been  noticed  as  a  very  hard  worker, 
was  persuaded  to  attend  them  in  his  working  clothes.  He 
replied,  ‘No,  it  was  not  possible.  It  must  not  be  thought  of. 
It  must  not  come  into  question  for  a  moment.  It  would  be 
supposed,  or  it  might  be  thought,  that  he  did  it  to  attract 
attention.’  And  the  same  man  being  offered  by  one  of  the 
officers  a  loan  of  money  to  enable  him  to  rehabilitate  his 
appearance,  positively  declined  it,  on  the  ground  that  he 
came  to  the  institution  to  learn  and  to  know  better  howT  to 
help  himself,  not  otherwise  to  ask  help,  or  to  receive  help 
from  any  man.  Now,  I  am  justified  in  calling  this  the  tone 
of  the  institution,  because  it  is  no  isolated  instance,  but  is  a 
fair  and  honourable  sample  of  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and 
as  such  I  put  it  at  the  conclusion — though  last  certainly  not 
least — of  my  references  to  what  your  institution  has  in¬ 
dubitably  done. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  come  at  length  to  what,  in 
the  humble  opinion  of  the  evanescent  officer  before  you,  re¬ 
mains  for  the  institution  to  do,  and  not  to  do.  As  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  it  towards  the  closing  pages  of  his  grand  his- 
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tory  of  the  French  Revolution,  ‘This  we  are  now  with  due 
brevity  to  glance  at ;  and  then  courage,  oh  listener,  I  see 
land!’  1  I  earnestly  hope — and  I  firmly  believe — that  your 
institution  will  do  henceforth  as  it  has  done  hitherto ;  it  can 
hardly  do  better.  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  know  among 
its  members  no  distinction  of  persons,  creed,  or  party,  but 
that  it  will  conserve  its  place  of  assemblage  as  a  high,  pure 
ground,  on  which  all  such  considerations  shall  merge  into 
the  one  universal,  heaven-sent  aspiration  of  the  human  soul 
to  be  wiser  and  better.  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  always 
be  expansive  and  elastic;  for  ever  seeking  to  devise  new 
means  of  enlarging  the  circle  of  its  members,  of  attracting 
to  itself  the  confidence  of  still  greater  and  greater  numbers, 
and  never  evincing  any  more  disposition  to  stand  still  than 
time  does,  or  life  does,  or  the  seasons  do.  And  above  all 
things,  I  hope,  and  I  feel  confident  from  its  antecedents,  that 
it  will  never  allow  any  consideration  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
to  induce  it  to  patronise  or  to  be  patronised,  for  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  bestowal  and  receipt  of  patronage  in  such  wise 
has  been  a  curse  in  England,  and  that  it  has  done  more  to 
prevent  really  good  objects,  and  to  lower  really  high  char¬ 
acter,  than  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  narrowest  antagonism 
could  have  effected  in  twice  the  time. 

I  have  no  fear  that  the  walls  of  the  Birmingham  and  Mid¬ 
land  Institute  will  ever  tremble  responsive  to  the  croakings 
of  the  timid  opponents  of  intellectual  progress ;  but  in  this 
connection  generally  I  cannot  forbear  from  offering  a  re¬ 
mark  which  is  much  upon  my  mind.  It  is  commonly  as¬ 
sumed — much  too  commonly — that  this  age  is  a  material 
age,  and  that  a  material  age  is  an  irreligious  age.  I  have 
been  pained  lately  to  see  this  assumption  repeated  in  certain 
influential  quarters  for  which  I  have  a  high  respect,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  have  a  higher.  I  am  afraid  that  by  dint  of  con¬ 
stantly  being  reiterated,  and  reiterated  without  protest,  this 
assumption — which  I  take  leave  altogether  to  deny — may  be 
accepted  by  the  more  unthinking  part  of  the  public  as  un¬ 
questionably  true;  just  as  caricaturists  and  painters  pro¬ 
fessedly  making  a  portrait  of  some  public  man,  which  was 

i  Carlyle’s  French  Revolution,  Book  x.,  Chapter,  i. 
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not  in  the  least  like  him  to  begin  with,  have  gone  on  repeat¬ 
ing  and  repeating  it  until  the  public  came  to  believe  that  it 
must  be  exactly  like  him,  simply  because  it  was  like  itself, 
and  really  have  at  last,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  grown  almost 
disposed  to  resent  upon  him  their  tardy  discovery — really  to 
resent  upon  him  their  late  discovery — that  he  was  not  like 
it.  I  confess,  standing  here  in  this  responsible  situation, 
that  I  do  not  understand  this  much-used  and  much-abused 
phrase — the  ‘material  age.’  I  cannot  comprehend — if  any¬ 
body  can  I  very  much  doubt — its  logical  signification.  For 
instance,  has  electricity  become  more  material  in  the  mind  of 
any  sane  or  moderately  insane  man,  woman,  or  child,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  discovery  that  in  the  good  providence  of  God  it 
could  be  made  available  for  the  service  and  use  of  man  to 
an  immeasurably  greater  extent  than  for  his  destruction? 
Do  I  make  a  more  material  journey  to  the  bed-side  of  my 
dying  parent  or  my  dying  child  when  I  travel  there  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  than  when  I  travel  thither  at 
the  rate  of  six?  Rather,  in  the  swiftest  case,  does  not  my 
agonised  heart  become  overfraught  with  gratitude  to  that 
Supreme  Beneficence  from  whom  alone  could  have  proceeded 
the  wonderful  means  of  shortening  my  suspense?  What  is 
the  materiality  of  the  cable  or  the  wire  compared  with  the 
materiality  of  the  spark?  What  is  the  materiality  of  cer¬ 
tain  chemical  substances  that  we  can  weigh  or  measure,  im¬ 
prison  or  release,  compared  with  the  materiality  of  their 
appointed  affinities  and  repulsions  presented  to  them  from 
the  instant  of  their  creation  to  the  day  of  judgment?  When 
did  this  so-called  material  age  begin?  With  the  use  of 
clothing;  with  the  discovery  of  the  compass;  with  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing?  Surely,  it  has  been  a 
long  time  about;  and  which  is  the  more  material  object,  the 
farthing  tallow  candle  that  will  not  give  me  light,  or  that 
flame  of  gas  which  will? 

No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  be  discouraged 
or  deceived  by  any  fine,  vapid,  empty  words.  The  true 
material  age  is  the  stupid  Chinese  age,  in  which  no  new  or 
grand  revelations  of  nature  are  granted,  because  they  are 
ignorantly  and  insolently  repelled,  instead  of  being  dili- 
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gently  and  humbly  sought.  The  difference  between  the 
ancient  fiction  of  the  mad  braggart  defying  the  lightning 
and  the  modern  historical  picture  of  Franklin  drawing  it 
towards  his  kite,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  profoundly 
study  that  which  was  set  before  him  to  be  studied  (or  it 
w?ould  not  have  been  there),  happily  expresses  to  my  mind 
the  distinction  between  the  much-maligned  material  sages — • 
material  in  one  sense,  I  suppose,  but  in  another  very  im¬ 
material  sages — of  the  Celestial  Empire  school.  Consider 
whether  it  is  likely  or  unlikely,  natural  or  unnatural, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  that  I,  a  being  capable  of 
thought,  and  finding  myself  surrounded  by  such  discovered 
wonders  on  every  hand,  should  sometimes  ask  myself  the 
question — should  put  to  myself  the  solemn  consideration — 
can  these  things  be  among  those  things  which  might  have 
been  disclosed  by  divine  lips  nigh  upon  two  thousand  years 
ago,  but  that  the  people  of  that  time  could  not  bear  them? 
And  whether  this  be  so  or  no,  if  I  am  so  surrounded  on 
every  hand,  is  not  my  moral  responsibility  tremendously  in¬ 
creased  thereby,  and  with  it  my  intelligence  and  submission 
as  a  child  of  Adam  and  of  the  dust,  before  that  Shining 
Source  which  equally  of  all  that  is  granted  and  all  that  is 
withheld  holds  in  His  mighty  hands  the  unapproachable 
mysteries  of  life  and  death. 

To  the  students  of  your  industrial  classes  generally  I 
have  had  it  in  my  mind,  first,  to  commend  the  short  motto, 
in  two  words,  ‘Courage — Persevere.’  This  is  the  motto  of 
a  friend  and  worker.  Not  because  the  eyes  of  Europe  are 
upon  them,  for  I  don’t  in  the  least  believe  it ;  nor  because 
the  eyes  of  even  England  are  upon  them,  for  I  don’t  in 
the  least  believe  it ;  not  because  their  doings  will  be  pro¬ 
claimed  with  blast  of  trumpet  at  street  corners,  for  no 
such  musical  performances  will  take  place;  not  because  self- 
improvement  is  at  all  certain  to  lead  to  worldly  success,  but 
simply  because  it  is  good  and  right  of  itself,  and  because, 
being  so,  it  does  assuredly  bring  with  it  its  own  resources 
and  its  own  rewards.  I  would  further  commend  to  them 
a  very  wise  and  witty  piece  of  advice  on  the  conduct  of 
the  understanding  which  was  given  more  than  half  a  century 
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ago  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith — wisest  and  wittiest  of  the 
friends  I  have  lost.  He  says — and  he  is  speaking,  you  will 
please  understand,  as  I  speak,  to  a  school  of  volunteer 
students — he  says:  ‘There  is  a  piece  of  foppery  which  is  to 
be  cautiously  guarded  against,  the  foppery  of  universality, 
of  knowing  all  sciences  and  excelling  in  all  arts — chemistry, 
mathematics,  algebra,  dancing,  history,  reasoning,  riding, 
fencing,  Low  Dutch,  High  Dutch,  and  natural  philosophy. 
In  short,  the  modern  precept  of  education  very  often  is, 
“Take  the  Admirable  Crichton  for  your  model,  I  would  have 
you  ignorant  of  nothing.”  Now,’  says  he,  ‘my  advice,  on 
the  contrary,  is  to  have  the  courage  to  be  ignorant  of  a 
great  number  of  things,  in  order  that  you  may  avoid  the 
calamity  of  being  ignorant  of  everything.’ 

To  this  I  would  superadd  a  little  truth,  which  holds 
equally  good  of  my  own  life  and  the  life  of  every  eminent 
man  I  have  ever  known.  The  one  serviceable,  safe,  certain, 
remunerative,  attainable  quality  in  every  study  and  in  every 
pursuit  is  the  quality  of  attention.  My  own  invention  or 
imagination,  such  as  it  is,  I  can  most  truthfully  assure  you, 
would  never  have  served  me  as  it  has,  but  for  the  habit  of 
commonplace,  humble,  patient,  daily,  toiling,  drudging  at¬ 
tention.  Genius,  vivacity,  quickness  of  penetration,  bril¬ 
liancy  in  association  of  ideas — such  mental  qualities,  like 
the  qualities  of  the  apparition  of  the  externally  armed  head 
in  Macbeth ,  will  not  be  commanded ;  but  attention  after  due 
term  of  submissive  service  always  will.  Like  certain  plants 
which  the  poorest  peasant  may  grow  in  the  poorest  soil, 
it  can  be  cultivated  by  any  one,  and  it  is  certain  in  its  own 
good  season  to  bring  forth  flowers  and  fruit.  I  can  most 
truthfully  assure  you,  by  the  bye,  that  this  eulogium  on 
attention  is  so  far  quite  disinterested  on  my  part  as  that 
it  has  not  the  least  reference  whatever  to  the  attention  with 
which  you  have  honoured  me. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  done.  I  cannot  but 
reflect  how  often  you  have  probably  heard  within  these  walls 
one  of  the  foremost  men,  and  certainly  one  of  the  very  best 
speakers,  if  not  the  very  best,  in  England.  I  could  not 
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say  to  myself  when  I  began  just  now,  in  Shakespeare’s 
line — 

‘I  will  be  bright  and  shining  gold’ — 

but  I  could  say  to  myself,  and  I  did  say  to  myself,  ‘I  will 
be  as  natural  and  easy  as  I  possibly  can,’  because  my  heart 
has  all  been  in  my  subject,  and  I  bear  an  old  love  towards 
Birmingham  and  Birmingham  men.  I  have  said  that  I  bear 
an  old  love  towards  Birmingham  and  Birmingham  men ;  let 
me  amend  a  small  omission,  and  add  ‘and  Birmingham 
women.’  This  ring  I  wear  on  my  finger  now  is  an  old 
Birmingham  gift,  and  if  by  rubbing  it  I  could  raise  the 
spirit  that  was  obedient  to  Aladdin’s  ring,  I  heartily  assure 
you  that  my  first  instruction  to  that  genius  on  the  spot 
should  be  to  place  himself  at  Birmingham’s  disposal  in  the 
best  of  causes. 

[In  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Dickens  said:] 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  I  hope  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again  before 
Christmas  is  out,  and  shall  have  the  great  interest  of  seeing 
the  faces  and  touching  the  hands  of  the  successful  competi¬ 
tors  in  your  lists,  I  will  not  cast  upon  that  anticipated 
meeting  the  terrible  foreshadowing  of  dread  which  must  in¬ 
evitably  result  from  a  second  speech.  I  thank  you  most 
heartily,  and  I  most  sincerely  and  fervently  say  to  you, 
‘Good-night,  and  God  bless  you.’  In  reference  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  and  excellent  remarks  of  Mr.  Dixon,  I  will  now 
discharge  my  conscience  of  my  political  creed,  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  two  articles,  and  has  no  reference  to  any  party 
or  persons.  My  faith  in  the  people  governing  is,  on  the 
whole  infinitesimal;  my  faith  in  the  People  governed  is,  on 
the  whole,  illimitable. 
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Birmingham,  January  6,  1870 

[On  the  evening  of  the  above  date,  Mr.  Dickens,  as  President 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  distributed  the 
prizes  and  certificates  awarded  to  the  most  successful  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  first  year.  The  proceedings  took  place  in  the 
Town  Hall:  Mr.  Dickens  entered  at  eight  o’clock,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  officers  of  the  Institute,  and  was  received 
with  loud  applause.  After  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two 
he  rose  and  said:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — When  I  last  had  the  honour  to 
preside  over  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  which  again  brings 
us  together,  I  took  occasion  to  remark  upon  a  certain  su¬ 
perabundance  of  public  speaking  which  seems  to  me  to 
distinguish  the  present  time.  It  will  require  very  little  self- 
denial  on  my  part  to  practise  now  what  I  preached  then ; 
firstly,  because  I  said  my  little  say  that  night ;  and  secondly, 
because  we  have  definite  and  highly  interesting  action  be¬ 
fore  us  to-night.  We  have  now  to  bestow  the  rewards  which 
have  been  brilliantly  won  by  the  most  successful  competitors 
in  the  society’s  lists.  I  say  the  most  successful,  because  to¬ 
night  we  should  particularly  observe,  I  think,  that  there  is 
success  in  all  honest  endeavour,  and  that  there  is  some  victory 
gained  in  every  gallant  struggle  that  is  made.  To  strive 
at  all  involves  a  victory  achieved  over  sloth,  inertness,  and 
indifference;  and  competition  for  these  prizes  involves,  be¬ 
sides,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  competition  with  and 
mastery  asserted  over  circumstances  adverse  to  the  effort 
made.  Therefore,  every  losing  competitor  among  my  hearers 
may  be  certain  that  he  has  still  won  much — very  much — 
and  that  he  can  well  afford  to  swell  the  triumph  of  his  rivals 
who  have  passed  him  in  the  race. 

I  have  applied  the  word  ‘rewards’  to  these  prizes,  and  I 
do  so,  not  because  they  represent  any  great  intrinsic  worth 
in  silver  or  gold,  but  precisely  because  they  do  not.  They 
represent  what  is  above  all  price — what  can  be  stated  in  no 
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arithmetical  figures,  and  what  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of 
the  human  soul — encouraging  sympathy.  They  are  an 
assurance  to  every  student  present  or  to  come  in  your  in¬ 
stitution,  that  he  does  not  work  either  neglected  or  un¬ 
friended,  and  that  he  is  watched,  felt  for,  stimulated,  and 
appreciated.  Such  an  assurance,  conveyed  in  the  presence 
of  this  large  assembly,  and  striking  to  the  breasts  of  the 
recipients  that  thrill  which  is  inseparable  from  any  great 
united  utterance  of  feeling,  is  a  reward,  to  my  thinking, 
as  purely  worthy  of  the  labour  as  the  labour  itself  is  worthy 
of  the  reward;  and  by  a  sensitive  spirit  can  never  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

[One  of  the  prize-takers  was  a  Miss  Winkle,  a  name  suggestive 
of  Pickwick,  which  was  received  with  laughter.  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  made  some  remarks  to  the  lady  in  an  undertone;  and 
then  observed  to  the  audience,  ‘I  have  recommended  Miss 
Winkle  to  change  her  name.’  The  prizes  having  been  dis¬ 
tributed,  Mr.  Dickens  made  a  second  brief  speech.  He 
said:] 

The  prizes  are  now  all  distributed,  and  I  have  discharged 
myself  of  the  delightful  task  you  have  entrusted  to  me;  and 
if  the  recipients  of  these  prizes  and  certificates  who  have 
come  upon  this  platform  have  had  the  genuine  pleasure  in 
receiving  their  acknowledgments  from  my  hands  that  I  have 
had  in  placing  them  in  theirs,  they  are  in  a  true  Christian 
temper  to-night.  I  have  the  painful  sense  upon  me,  that  it 
is  reserved  for  some  one  else  to  enjoy  this  great  satisfaction 
of  mind  next  time.  It  would  be  useless  for  the  few  short 
moments  longer  to  disguise  the  fact  that  I  happen  to  have 
drawn  King  this  Twelfth  Night,  but  that  another  Sovereign 
will  very  soon  sit  upon  my  inconstant  throne.  To-night  I 
abdicate,  or,  what  is  much  the  same  thing  in  the  modern 
annals  of  Royalty — I  am  politely  dethroned.  This  melan¬ 
choly  reflection,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  brings  me  to  a  very 
small  point,  personal  to  myself,  upon  which  I  will  beg  your 
permission  to  say  a  closing  word. 

When  I  was  here  last  autumn  I  made,  in  reference  to 
some  remarks  of  your  respected  member,  Mr.  Dixon,  a  short 
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confession  of  my  political  faith — or  perhaps  I  should  bet¬ 
ter  say  want  of  faith.  It  imported  that  I  have  very  little 
confidence  in  the  people  who  govern  us — please  to  observe 
‘people’  there  will  be  with  a  small  ‘p,9 — but  that  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  People  whom  they  govern;  please 
to  observe  ‘people’  there  with  a  large  ‘P.’  This  was  shortly 
and  elliptically  stated,  and  was  with  no  evil  intention,  I  am 
absolutely  sure,  in  some  quarters  inversely  explained.  Per¬ 
haps  as  the  inventor  of  a  certain  extravagant  fiction,  but 
one  which  I  do  see  rather  frequently  quoted  as  if  there  were 
grains  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it — a  fiction  called  the 
‘Circumlocution  Office,’ — and  perhaps  also  as  the  writer  of 
an  idle  book  or  two,  whose  public  opinions  are  not  obscurely 
stated — perhaps  in  these  respects  I  do  not  sufficiently  bear 
in  mind  Hamlet’s  caution  to  speak  by  the  card  lest 
equivocation  should  undo  me. 

Now  I  complain  of  nobody;  but  simply  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  I  did  mean,  and  as  to  ♦ 
what  I  do  mean,  I  will  re-state  my  meaning,  and  I  will  do 
so  in  the  words  of  a  great  thinker,  a  great  writer,  and 
great  scholar,1  whose  death,  unfortunately  for  mankind,  cut 
short  his  History  of  Civilisation  in  England: — ‘They  may 
talk  as  they  will  about  reforms  which  Government  has  in¬ 
troduced  and  improvements  to  be  expected  from  legislation, 
but  whoever  will  take  a  wider  and  more  commanding  view  of 
human  affairs,  will  soon  discover  that  such  hopes  are 
chimerical.  They  will  learn  that  law-givers  are  nearly  al¬ 
ways  the  obstructors  of  society  instead  of  its  helpers,  and 
that  in  the  extremely  few  cases  where  their  measures  have 
turned  out  well,  their  success  has  been  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  they  have  implicitly 
obeyed  the  spirit  of  their  time,  and  have  been — as  they 
always  should  be — the  mere  servants  of  the  people,  to  whose 
wishes  they  are  bound  to  give  a  public  and  legal  sanction.’ 

i  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 
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LVI 

THE  FAREWELL  READING 

St.  James’s  Hall,  March  15,  1870 

[With  the  Christmas  Carol  and  ‘The  Trial’  from  Pickwick  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  brought  to  a  brilliant  close  the  memorable 
series  of  public  readings  which  have  for  sixteen  years 
proved  to  audiences  unexampled  in  numbers  the  source  of 
the  highest  intellectual  enjoyment.  Every  portion  of  avail¬ 
able  space  in  the  building  was,  of  course,  occupied  some 
time  before  the  appointed  hour;  but  could  the  St.  James’s 
Hall  have  been  specially  enlarged  for  the  occasion  to  the 
the  dimensions  of  Salisbury  Plain,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
sufficient  room  would  even  then  have  been  provided  for  all 
anxious  to  seize  the  last  chance  of  hearing  the  distinguished 
novelist  give  his  own  interpretation  of  the  characters  called 
into  existence  by  his  own  creative  pen.  As  if  determined 
to  convince  his  auditors  that,  whatever  reason  had  influenced 
his  determination,  physical  exhaustion  was  not  amongst 
them,  Mr.  Dickens  never  read  with  greater  spirit  and 
energy.  His  voice  to  the  last  retained  its  distinctive  clear¬ 
ness,  and  the  transitions  of  tone,  as  each  personage  in  the 
story,  conjured  up  by  a  word,  rose  vividly  before  the  eye, 
seemed  to  be  more  marvellous  than  ever.  The  vast  assem¬ 
blage,  hushed  into  breathless  attention,  suffered  not  a  sylla¬ 
ble  to  escape  the  ear,  and  the  rich  humour  and  deep  pathos 
of  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  ever  written  found  once 
again  the  fullest  appreciation.  The  usual  burst  of  merri¬ 
ment  responsive  to  the  blithe  description  of  Bob  Cratcliit’s 
Christmas  day,  and  the  wonted  sympathy  with  the  crippled 
child  ‘Tiny  Tim,’  found  prompt  expression,  and  the  general 
delight  at  hearing  of  Ebenezer  Scrooge’s  reformation  was 
only  checked  by  the  saddening  remembrance  that  with  it 
the  last  strain  of  the  ‘Carol’  was  dying  away.  After  ‘The 
Trial’  from  Pickwick,  in  which  the  speeches  of  the  opposing 
counsel,  and  the  owlish  gravity  of  the  judge,  seemed  to  be 
delivered  and  depicted  with  greater  dramatic  power  than 
ever,  the  applause  of  the  audience  rang  for  several  minutes 
through  the  hall,  and  when  it  had  subsided,  Mr.  Dickens, 
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with  evidently  strong  emotion,  but  in  his  usual  distinct  and 
expressive  manner,  spoke  as  follows:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  would  be  worse  than  idle — 
for  it  would  be  hypocritical  and  unfeeling — if  I  were  to 
disguise  that  I  close  this  episode  in  my  life  with  feelings 
of  very  considerable  pain.  For  some  fifteen  years,  in  this 
hall  and  in  many  kindred  places,  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  presenting  my  own  cherished  ideas  before  you  for  your 
recognition,  and,  in  closely  observing  your  reception  of 
them,  have  enjoyed  an  amount  of  artistic  delight  and  in¬ 
struction  which,  perhaps,  is  given  to  few  men  to  know.  In 
this  task,  and  in  every  other  I  have  ever  undertaken,  as  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  public,  always  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  duty  to  them,  and  always  striving  to  do  his  best,  I  have 
been  uniformly  cheered  by  the  readiest  response,  the  most 
generous  sympathy,  and  the  most  stimulating  support. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  thought  it  well,  at  the  full  flood-tide  of 
your  favour,  to  retire  upon  those  older  associations  between 
us,  which  date  from  much  farther  back  than  these,  and 
henceforth  to  devote  myself  exclusively  to  the  art  that  first 
brought  us  together.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  but  two  short 
weeks  from  this  time  I  hope  that  you  may  enter,  in  your 
own  homes,  on  a  new  series  of  readings,  at  which  my  assist¬ 
ance  will  be  indispensable;  1  but  from  these  garish  lights  I 
vanish  now  for  evermore,  with  a  heartfelt,  grateful,  respect¬ 
ful,  and  affectionate  farewell. 

[Amidst  repeated  acclamations  of  the  most  enthusiastic  descrip¬ 
tion  whilst  hats  and  handkerchiefs  were  waving  in  every 
part  of  the  hall,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  retired,  withdrawing 
with  him  one  of  the  greatest  intellectual  treats  the  public 
ever  enjoyed.] 

i  Alluding  to  the  forthcoming  serial  story  of  Edwin  Drood. 
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THE  NEWSVENDORS’  INSTITUTION 

London,  April  5,  1870 

[The  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Newsvendors’ 
Benevolent  and  Provident  Institution  was  held  on  the  above 
evening,  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
presided,  and  was  supported  by  the  Sheriffs  of  the  City  of 
London  and  Middlesex. 

After  the  usual  toasts  had  been  given  and  responded  to. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  the  approved  order  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings  had  been  observed,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  would  no  doubt  have  considered  themselves  snubbed 
if  they  were  not  toasted  by  themselves.  He  was  sure  that 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Corporation  who  was  pres¬ 
ent  would  tell  the  company  what  the  Corporation  were  going 
to  do;  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  they  were  going 
to  do  something  highly  creditable  to  themselves,  and  some¬ 
thing  highly  serviceable  to  the  whole  metropolis;  and  if  the 
secret  were  not  at  present  locked  up  in  the  blue  chamber, 
they  would  be  all  deeply  obliged  to  the  gentleman  who  would 
immediately  follow  him,  if  he  let  them  into  it  in  the  same 
confidence  as  he  had  observed  with  respect  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  London  being  snubbed.  He  begged  to 
give  the  toast  of  ‘The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.’ 
Mr.  Alderman  Cotton,  in  replying  to  the  toast,  said,  for  once  and 
once  only  had  their  chairman  said  an  unkind  word  about 
the  Corporation  of  London.  He  had  always  reckoned  Mr. 
Dickens  to  be  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion;  and  remembering  that  he  (Mr.  Dickens)  did  really 
go  through  a  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  in  a  Lord  Mayor’s  car¬ 
riage,  if  he  had  not  felt  himself  quite  a  Lord  Mayor,  he 
must  have  at  least  considered  himself  next  to  one. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Dickens  said:] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — You  receive  me  with  so  much 
cordiality  that  I  fear  you  believe  that  I  really  did  once  sit 
in  a  Lord  Mayor’s  state  coach.  Permit  me  to  assure  you, 
in  spite  of  the  information  received  from  Mr.  Alderman 
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Cotton,  that  I  never  had  that  honour.  Furthermore,  I  beg 
to  assure  you  that  I  never  witnessed  a  Lord  Mayor’s  showr 
except  from  the  point  of  view  obtained  by  the  other  vaga¬ 
bonds  upon  the  pavement.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in 
spite  of  this  great  cordiality  of  yours,  I  doubt  if  you  fully 
know  yet  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  you  that  I  occupy  this  chair 
to-night,  because,  having  filled  it  on  several  previous  occa¬ 
sions  for  the  society  on  whose  behalf  we  are  assembled,  and 
having  said  everything  that  I  could  think  of  to  say  about 
it,  and  being,  moreover,  the  president  of  the  institution 
itself,  I  am  placed  to-night  in  the  modest  position  of  a  host 
who  is  not  so  much  to  display  himself  as  to  call  out  his 
guests — perhaps  even  to  try  to  induce  some  among  them  to 
occupy  his  place  on  another  occasion.  And,  therefore,  you 
may  be  safely  sure  that,  like  Falstaff,  but  with  a  modifica¬ 
tion  almost  as  large  as  himself,  I  shall  try  rather  to  be  the 
cause  of  speaking  in  others  than  to  speak  myself  to-night. 
Much  in  this  manner  they  exhibit  at  the  door  of  a  snuff  shop 
the  effigy  of  a  Highlander  with  an  empty  mull  in  his  hand, 
who,  having  apparently  taken  all  the  snuff  he  can  carry, 
and  discharged  all  the  sneezes  of  which  he  is  capable,  po¬ 
litely  invites  his  friends  and  patrons  to  step  in  and  try  what 
they  can  do  in  the  same  line. 

It  is  an  appropriate  instance  of  the  universality  of  the 
newsman’s  calling  that  no  toast  we  have  drunk  to-night — 
and  no  toast  we  shall  drink  to-night — and  no  toast  wTe  might, 
could,  should,  or  would  drink  to-night,  is  separable  for  a 
moment  from  that  great  inclusion  of  all  possible  subjects 
of  human  interest  which  he  delivers  at  our  doors  every  day. 
Further,  it  may  be  worthy  the  consideration  of  everybody 
here  who  has  talked  cheerfully  to  his  or  her  neighbour  since 
we  have  sat  down  at  the  table,  what  in  the  name  of  Heaven 
should  we  have  talked  about,  and  how  on  earth  could  we  have 
possibly  got  on,  if  our  newsman  had  only  for  one  single  day 
forgotten  us.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  our  newsman 
>s  not  by  any  means  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  us,  let  us  try 
to  form  a  little  habit  of  not  forgetting  our  newsman.  Let 
us  remember  that  his  work  is  very  arduous ;  that  it  occupies 
him  early  and  late ;  that  the  profits  he  derives  from  us  are 
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at  the  best  very  small ;  that  the  services  he  renders  to  us 
are  very  great ;  that  if  he  be  a  master,  his  little  capital  is 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  mischances,  anxieties,  and  hazards ; 
and  if  he  be  a  journeyman,  he  himself  is  exposed  to  all  man¬ 
ner  of  weathers,  of  tempers,  and  of  difficult  and  unreason¬ 
able  requirements. 

Let  me  illustrate  this.  I  was  once  present  at  a  social  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  originated  by  chance.  The  subject  was, 
What  was  the  most  absorbing  and  longest-lived  passion  in 
the  human  breast?  What  was  the  passion  so  powerful  that 
it  would  almost  induce  the  generous  to  be  mean,  the  careless 
to  be  cautious,  the  guileless  to  be  deeply  designing,  and  the 
dove  to  emulate  the  serpent?  A  daily  editor  of  vast  expe¬ 
rience  and  great  acuteness,  who  was  one  of  the  company, 
considerably  surprised  us  by  saying  with  the  greatest  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  passion  in  question  was  the  passion  of  getting 
orders  for  the  play. 

There  had  recently  been  a  terrible  shipwreck,  and  very  few 
of  the  surviving  sailors  had  escaped  in  an  open  boat.  One 
of  these  on  making  land  came  straight  to  London,  and 
straight  to  the  newspaper  office,  with  his  story  of  how  he 
had  seen  the  ship  go  down  before  his  eyes.  That  young 
man  had  witnessed  the  most  terrible  contention  between  the 
powers  of  fire  and  water  for  the  destruction  of  that  ship  and 
of  every  one  on  board.  He  had  rowed  away  among  the 
floating,  dying,  and  the  sinking  dead.  He  had  floated  by 
day,  and  he  had  frozen  by  night,  with  no  shelter  and  no 
food,  and,  as  he  told  his  dismal  tale,  he  rolled  his  haggard 
eyes  about  the  room.  When  he  had  finished,  and  the  tale 
had  been  noted  down  from  his  lips,  he  was  cheered  and  re¬ 
freshed,  and  soothed,  and  asked  if  anything  could  be  done 
for  him.  Even  within  him  that  master  passion  was  so  strong 
that  he  immediately  replied  he  should  like  an  order  for  the 
play.  My  friend  the  editor  certainly  thought  that  was 
rather  a  strong  case ;  but  he  said  that  during  his  many  years 
of  experience  he  had  witnessed  an  incurable  amount  of  self¬ 
prostration  and  abasement  having  no  outer  object,  and  that 
almost  invariably  on  the  part  of  people  who  could  well  afford 
to  pay. 
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This  made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind,  and  I  really 
lived  in  this  faith  until  some  years  ago  it  happened  upon  a 
stormy  night  I  was  kindly  escorted  from  a  bleak  railway  sta¬ 
tion  to  the  little  out-of-the-way  town  it  represented  by  a 
sprightly  and  vivacious  newsman,  to  whom  I  propounded, 
as  we  went  along  under  my  umbrella — he  being  most  ex¬ 
cellent  company — this  old  question,  what  was  the  one  all-ab¬ 
sorbing  passion  of  the  human  soul?  He  replied,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  that  it  certainly  was  the  passion  'for 
getting  your  newspaper  in  advance  of  your  fellow-creatures; 
also,  if  you  only  hired  it,  to  get  it  delivered  at  your  own 
door  at  exactly  the  same  time  as  another  man  who  hired 
the  same  copy  four  miles  off ;  and,  finally,  the  invincible 
determination  on  the  part  of  both  men  not  to  believe  the  time 
was  up  when  the  boy  called. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
verifying  this  experience  with  my  friends  of  the  managing 
committee,  but  I  have  no  doubt  from  its  reception  to-night 
that  my  friend  the  newsman  was  perfectly  right.  Well,  as 
a  sort  of  beacon  in  a  sufficiently  dark  life,  and  as  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  among  a  little  body  of  working  men  there  is  a 
feeling  of  brotherhood  and  sympathy — which  is  worth  much 
to  all  men,  or  they  would  herd  with  wolves — the  newsvendors 
once  upon  a  time  established  the  Benevolent  and  Provident 
Institution,  and  here  it  is.  Under  the  Provident  head,  cer¬ 
tain  small  annuities  are  granted  to  old  and  hard-working 
subscribers.  Under  the  Benevolent  head,  relief  is  afforded 
to  temporary  and  proved  distress.  Under  both  heads’,  I  am 
bound  to  say  the  help  rendered  is  very  humble  and  very 
sparing,  but  if  you  like  it  to  be  handsomer  you  have  it  in 
your  power  to  make  it  so.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  most  grate¬ 
fully  received,  and  does  a  deal  of  good.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is 
most  discreetly  and  feelingly  administered;  and  it  is  en¬ 
cumbered  with  no  wasteful  charges  for  management  or 
patronage. 

You  know  upon  an  old  authority,  that  you  may  believe 
anything  except  facts  and  figures,  but  you  really  may 
believe  that  during  the  last  year  wre  have  granted  £100  in 
pensions,  and  some  £70  in  temporary  relief,  and  we  have 
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invested  in  Government  securities  some  £400.  But,  touch¬ 
ing  this  matter  of  investments,  it  was  suggested  at  the  anni¬ 
versary  dinner,  on  the  high  and  kind  authority  of  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Phillips,  that  we  might  grant  more  pensions  and  in¬ 
vest  less  money.  We  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
wished  our  pensions  to  be  certain  and  unchangeable — which 
of  course  they  must  be  if  they  are  always  paid  out  of  our 
Government  interest  and  never  out  of  our  capital.  How¬ 
ever,  so  amiable  is  our  nature,  that  we  profess  our  desire  to 
grant  more  pensions  and  to  invest  more  money  too.  The 
more  you  give  us  to-night  again,  so  amiable  is  our  nature, 
the  more  we  promise  to  do  in  both  departments.  That  the 
newsman’s  work  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  that  it  is  far 
more  wearing  and  tearing  than  it  used  to  be,  you  may  infer 
from  one  fact,  not  to  mention  that  we  live  in  railway  times. 
It  is  stated  in  Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Press  Directory ,  that 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  which  appeared  in  London  had  more  than  doubled, 
while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  people  among  whom  they 
were  disseminated  was  probably  beyond  calculation. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  stated  the  newsman’s  simple 
case.  I  leave  it  in  your  hands.  Within  the  last  year  the 
institution  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  sympathy 
and  gain  the  support  of  the  eminent  man  of  letters  I  am 
proud  to  call  my  friend,1  who  now  represents  the  great  Re¬ 
public  of  America  at  the  British  Court.  Also  it  has  the 
honour  of  enrolling  upon  its  list  of  donors  and  vice-presi¬ 
dents  the  great  name  of  Longfellow.  I  beg  to  propose  to 
you  to  drink  ‘Prosperity  to  the  Newsvendors’  Benevolent  and 
Provident  Institution.’ 

i  The  Honourable  John  Lothrop  Motley. 
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LVIII 

#  • 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  DINNER 

London,  May  2,  1870 

[On  the  occasion  of  the  Second  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  their  new  galleries  in  Piccadilly,  the  President,  Sir  F. 
Grant,  and  the  Council  gave  their  usual  inaugurative  ban¬ 
quet,  and  a  very  distinguished  company  was  present.  The 
dinner  took  place  in  the  large  central  room,  and  covers  were 
laid  for  200  guests.  The  Prince  of  Wales  acknowledged 
the  toast  of  his  health  and  that  of  the  Princess,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  responded  to  the  toast  of  the  army,  Mr. 
Childers  to  the  navy,  Lord  Elcho  to  the  volunteers,  Mr. 
Motley  to  ‘The  Prosperity  of  the  United  States,’  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  to  ‘Her  Majesty’s  Ministers,’  the  Archbishop  of  York 
to  ‘The  Guests/  and  Mr.  Dickens  to  ‘Literature.’  The 
last  toast  having  been  proposed  in  a  highly  eulogistic  speech, 
Mr.  Dickens  responded.] 

Mr.  President,  your  Royal  Highnesses,  my  Lords  and 
Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  toast  with  which 
you  have  done  me  the  great  honour  of  associating  my 
name.  I  beg  to  acknowledge  it  on  behalf  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  literature,  present  and  absent,  not  forgetting  an 
illustrious  wanderer  from  the  fold,  whose  tardy  return  to  it 
we  all  hail  with  delight,  and  who  now  sits — or  lately  did  sit 
— within  a  few  chairs  of  or  on  your  left  hand.  I  hope  I 
may  also  claim  to  acknowledge  the  toast  on  behalf  of  the 
sisterhood  of  literature  also,  although  that  ‘better  half  of 
human  nature/  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  rendered  his  grace¬ 
ful  tribute,  is  unworthily  represented  here,  in  the  present 
state  of  its  rights  and  wrongs,  by  the  devouring  monster, 
man. 

All  the  arts,  and  many  of  the  sciences,  bear  witness  that 
women,  even  in  their  present  oppressed  condition,  can  attain 
to  quite  as  great  distinction,  and  can  win  quite  as  lofty 
names  as  men.  Their  emancipation  (as  I  am  given  to  un« 
derstand)  drawing  very  near,  there  is  no  saying  how  soon 
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they  may  ‘push  us  from  our  stools’  at  these  tables,  or  how 
soon  our  better  half  of  human  nature,  standing  in  this  place 
of  mine,  may  eloquently  depreciate  mankind,  addressing  an¬ 
other  better  half  of  human  nature  sitting  in  the  president’s 
chair. 

The  literary  visitors  of  the  Royal  Academy  to-night  de¬ 
sire  me  to  congratulate  their  hosts  on  a  very  interesting 
exhibition,  in  which  risen  excellence  supremely  asserts  itself, 
and  from  which  promise  of  a  brilliant  succession  in  time  to 
come  is  not  wanting.  They  naturally  see  with  especial  in¬ 
terest  the  writings  and  persons  of  great  men — historians, 
philosophers,  poets,  and  novelists,  vividly  illustrated  around 
them  here.  And  they  hope  that  they  may  modestly  claim 
to  have  rendered  some  little  assistance  towards  the  production 
of  many  of  the  pictures  in  this  magnificent  gallery.  For 
without  the  patient  labours  of  some  among  them  unhistoric 
history  might  have  long  survived  in  this  place,  and  but  for 
the  researches  and  wandering  of  others  among  them,  the 
most  preposterous  countries,  the  most  impossible  peoples,  and 
the  absurdest  superstitions,  manners,  and  customs,  might 
have  usurped  the  place  of  truth  upon  these  walls.  Nay, 
there  is  no  knowing,  Sir  Francis  Grant,  what  unlike  por¬ 
traits  you  yourself  might  have  painted  if  you  had  been  left, 
with  your  sisters,  to  idle  pens,  unchecked  reckless  rumours, 
and  undenounced  lying  malevolence. 

I  cannot  forbear,  before  I  resume  my  seat,  adverting  to 
a  sad  theme  (the  recent  death  of  Daniel  Maclise)  to  which 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  allusion,  and 
to  which  the  president  referred  with  the  eloquence  of  genu- 
uine  feeling.  Since  I  first  entered  the  public  lists,  a  very 
young  man  indeed,  it  has  been  my  constant  fortune  to  num¬ 
ber  amongst  my  nearest  and  dearest  friends  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  who  have  been  its  grace  and  pride.  The}r 
have  so  dropped  from  my  side  one  by  one,  that  I  already 
begin  to  feel  like  the  Spanish  monk  of  whom  Wilkie  tells, 
who  had  grown  to  believe  that  the  only  realities  around  him 
were  the  pictures  which  he  loved,  and  that  all  the  moving  life 
he  saw,  or  ever  had  seen,  was  a  shadow  and  a  dream. 

For  many  years  I  was  one  of  the  two  most  intimate  friends 
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and  most  constant  companions  of  the  late  Mr.  Maclise.  Of 
his  genius  in  his  chosen  art  I  will  venture  to  say  nothing 
here,  but  of  his  prodigious  fertility  of  mind  and  wonderful 
wealth  of  intellect,  I  may  confidently  assert  that  they  would 
have  made  him,  if  he  had  been  so  minded,  at  least  as  great 
a  writer  as  he  was  a  painter.  The  gentlest  and  most  modest 
of  men,  the  freshest  as  to  his  generous  appreciation  of 
young  aspirants,  and  the  frankest  and  largest-hearted  as  to 
his  peers,  incapable  of  a  sordid  or  ignoble  thought,  gal¬ 
lantly  sustaining  the  true  dignity  of  his  vocation,  without 
one  grain  of  self-ambition,  wholesomely  natural  at  the  last 
as  at  the  first,  ‘in  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child,’  no  artist, 
of  whatsoever  denomination,  I  make  bold  to  say,  ever  went  to 
his  rest  leaving  a  golden  memory  more  pure  from  dross,  or 
having  devoted  himself  with  a  truer  chivalry  to  the  art  god¬ 
dess  whom  he  worshipped. 

[These  were  the  last  public  words  of  Charles  Dickens.] 
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159. 

Acrobats,  ii.  97. 

Actors,  Dickens  a  friend  to  poor, 
ii.  54. 

Adams,  Mr.  G.,  i.  38;  letters  to,  i. 
40;  ii.  76. 

Affidavit,  a  facetious,  i.  127. 

Agassiz,  Professor,  ii.  232,  234. 
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Air,  Dickens’  love  of  fresh,  i.  444. 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  i.  194. 

Allston,  Mr.  Washington,  i.  96. 

All  the  Year  Round,  commence¬ 
ment  of,  ii.  5;  suggested  titles 
for,  ii.  8;  The  Uncommercial 
Traveller  in,  ii.  28;  success  of, 
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212,  216,  217,  220,  224,  225,  240; 
abandonment  of  the  Christmas 
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America,  feeling  for  Dickens  in 
the  backwoods  of,  i.  49;  feeling 
for  the  Curiosity  Shop  in,  i. 
58 ;  Dickens’  first  visit  to,  i. 
58,  63,  66;  his  welcome  in,  i. 
67 ;  description  of  life  in,  i.  68 ; 
his  opinion  of,  i.  70-7 ;  freedom 
of  opinion  in,  i.  72;  Dickens’ 
levees  in,  i.  69,  75;  changes  of 


temperature  in,  i.  75;  hotel 
charges  in,  i.  76;  midnight  ram¬ 
bles  in  New  York,  i.  76;  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Niagara,  i.  77-81; 
ii.  284;  a  maid’s  views  on  Ni¬ 
agara,  i.  80;  amateur  theatricals 
in,  i.  79-82;  copyright  in,  i.  79, 
84,  85;  friends  in,  i.  80-83;  ii. 
274;  voyage  home  from,  i.  85-6; 
Dickens’  tribute  to  Mrs.  Trol¬ 
lope’s  book  on,  i.  92;  press-rid¬ 
den,  i.  124;  absence  of  quiet  in, 

i.  124;  the  great  war  in,  ii.  66, 
68,  127 ;  feeling  between  Eng¬ 
land  and,  ii.  162;  Dickens’  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  people  of,  ii.  222; 
Dickens’  second  visit  to — the 
start,  ii.  229;  the  journey,  ii. 
229-32;  Dickens’s  letters  on,  ii. 
232-88 ;  fires  in,  ii.  242,  244 ; 
treatment  of  luggage  in,  tii.  244; 
drinks  in,  ii.  251,  275;  literary 
piracy  in,  ii.  253;  walking-match 
between  Dolby  and  Osgood  in,  ii. 
261,  265-8,  273,  276,  277;  changes 
and  improvements  in,  since  Dick¬ 
ens’  first  visit,  ii.  262,  282;  the 
negroes  in,  ii.  263;  personal  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Dickens  in,  ii.  257, 
280;  travelling  in,  ii.  282;  sec¬ 
ond  journey  home  from,  ii. 
288-90;  desire  on  the  part  of 
Dickens  to  promote  friendly  re¬ 
lations  between  England  and,  ii. 
295;  and  see  Readings. 

American  Notes,  publication  of,  i. 
63,  86;  success  of,  i.  86;  and  see 

ii.  222. 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  i.  194, 
520;  letter  to,  i.  214. 

Animal  Magnetism,  tag  to,  written 
by  Dickens,  i.  274. 

Anne,  Mrs.  Dickens’  maid,  i.  80, 
4 55;  ii.  237,  244,  260,  278. 

Appleton,  Mr.,  ii.  248,  297. 

Apprentices,  The  Lazy  Tour  of 
Two  Idle,  i.  522,  549-53,  563. 
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Arabian  Nights,  a  mistake  in  the, 

i.  108. 

Armstrong,  the  Misses,  letter  to, 

ii.  97 ;  and  see  ii.  89. 

Arrest  of  the  Five  Members, 
Dickens  on  Forster’s,  ii.  29,  34 
note. 

Ashburton,  Lord,  i.  103. 

Astley’s  Theatre,  description  of  a 
clown  at,  i.  143. 

Athenaeum  Club,  The,  Dickens 
elected  at,  i.  21. 

Austin,  Mr.  Henry,  i.  6,  277 ;  ii. 
55;  and  see  Letters. 

-  Mrs.  Henry,  ii.  365;  letters 
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Author,  the  highest  reward  of  an, 
i.  49;  dreams  of  an,  i.  115;  pen¬ 
alties  of  an,  i.  443-4. 

Autobiography,  a  concise,  of 
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7 ;  Dickens  leaves  his  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  room,  i.  22;  of  Boz,  i. 
50;  of  Dickens  as  Bobadil,  i. 
224;  facsimile  of  Dickens’  hand¬ 
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Babbage,  Mr.  Charles,  i.  101;  let¬ 
ters  to,  i.  106,  132,  216. 

Bairr,  Mrs.,  i.  363. 

Ballard,  Mr.,  ii.  21. 

Bancroft,  Mrs.,  letter  to,  ii.  359. 

Banks,  Mr.  G.  L.,  i.  315;  letter 
to,  i.  338. 

Barber,  Dickens’  gardener,  ii.  24. 

Barham,  Rev.  Thomas,  i.  15. 

Barker,  Dr.  Fordyce,  ii.  247  note, 
316. 

Barnaby  Rudge,  written  and  pub¬ 
lished,  i.  45;  Dickens’  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  illustrations  of:  the 
raven,  i.  47 ;  the  locksmith’s 
house,  i.  47 ;  rioters  in  The 
Maypole,  i.  54;  scene  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Warren,  i.  543;  ab¬ 
duction  of  Dolly  Varden,  i.  56; 
Lord  George  Gordon  in  the 
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i.  58. 
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i.  374. 
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intends  rehearsals  of  the  play 
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Beecher,  Mr.  Ward,  ii.  258. 
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Belcher,  Sir  Edward,  i.  314. 
Belgians,  the  King  of  the,  ii.  347. 
Bennett,  Mr.  John,  letter  to,  ii. 
131. 
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ens’  connection  with,  i.  6,  28. 
Benzon,  Miss  Lily,  letter  to,  ii. 
178. 

-  Mrs.,  ii.  61. 

Berry,  one  of  Dickens’  readings 
men,  i.  514,  578,  590. 

Bertrand,  M.,  ii.  295. 

Bickell,  Mr.  Henry,  i.  252;  letter 
to,  i.  266. 

Biliousness,  an  effect  of,  i.  189. 
Biographers,  Dickens  on,  i.  221 ; 
his  opinion  of  John  Forster  as  a 
biographer,  i.  219-22. 
Birmingham,  meeting  of  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institution  at,  i.  119,  129; 
public  dinner  to  Dickens  at,  i. 
315;  the  Institute  at,  i.  390,  554. 
Birthday  wishes,  i.  59-60. 

Black  and  White,  Dickens’  opin¬ 
ion  of  Wilkie  Collins’  play  of, 

ii.  322;  M.  Fechter  in,  ii.  330. 
Black-Eyed  Susan,  Dickens  as  T. 

P.  Cooke  in,  i.  140;  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of,  i.  141. 

Blackwood,  Mr.,  ii.  86. 

Blair,  General,  ii.  270. 
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Blanchard,  Mr.  Laman,  letters  to, 
i.  26,  33,  125. 

Bleak  House,  commenced,  i.  277, 
314;  publication  of,  i.  314;  al¬ 
leged  attack  on  Christian  Mis¬ 
sions  in,  i.  315;  Dickens’  opinion 
of,  i.  323;  circulation  of,  i.  332, 
353. 

Blessington,  the  Countess  of,  i. 
194;  see  Letters. 

Blue-stockings,  Dickens  on,  i.  53. 
Bobadil,  Captain,  Dickens  plays, 
i.  160;  Dickens’  remarks  on,  i. 
171;  a  letter  after,  i.  224. 
Book-backs,  Dickens’  imitation,  i. 
308-9. 

Book  Clubs,  established,  i.  119. 
Boswell,  James,  ii.  65. 

Boucicault,  Mr.  Dion,  ii.  181-2. 
Boulogne,  Dickens  at,  i.  314,  339, 
346-61,  387,  470,  496,  498-508;  a 
Shakespearian  performance  at, 

i.  352;  en  fete,  i.  357,  407;  camp 
at,  i.  404,  405;  illuminations  at, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince 
Consort’s  visit,  i.  409;  fire  at,  i. 
410-11;  condition  of,  during  the 
Crimean  War,  i.  412;  letters  de¬ 
scriptive  of,  i.  346,  347,  352,  357, 
404,  407-412,  417,  496,  501,  503. 

Bouncer,  Mrs.,  Miss  Dickens’  dog, 

ii.  29,  46,  110,  159,  271. 

Bowring,  Sir*  John,  letters  to,  ii. 

50,  355. 

Boxall,  Sir  William,  i.  270  note; 
273. 

Boy,  the  Magnetic,  i.  53. 

Boyle,  Captain  Cavendish,  i.  428 
note;  ii.  70,  317. 

-  Miss  Mary,  i.  248,  251,  261, 

471;  ii.  43,  70*,  241,  290,  317;  and 
see  Letters. 

Braham,  Mr.,  i.  6,  10-12. 

-  Mrs.,  i.  11. 

Breach  of  Promise,  a  new  sort  of, 

i.  206. 

Breakfast,  a  Yorkshire,  i.  19;  a, 
aboard  ship,  ii.  290. 

Broadstairs,  Dickens  at,  i.  6,  14, 
38,  45,  63,  159,  169,  193,  212,  250, 
257,  276;  ii.  6;  description  of 
lodgings  at,  5.  42;  description  of, 
i.  114;  amusements  of,  i.  208, 


212;  size  of  Fort  House  at,  i, 
297 ;  a  wreck  at,  i.  305. 

Bromley,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  46. 

Brookfield,  Mrs.,  ii.  173;  letter  to, 
ii.  172. 

-  the  Rev.  W.,  ii.  113;  letters 

to,  ii.  124. 

Brooks,  Mr.  Shirley,  i.  480;  ii. 
138,  317;  letter  to,  ii.  336. 

Brougham,  Lord,  i.  103;  ii.  69. 

Browne,  Mr.  H.  K.,  i.  14,  22,  40, 
48. 

Browning,  Mr.  Robert,  ii.  167 ;  let¬ 
ter  to,  ii.  174. 

Buckstone,  Mr.  J.  B.,  i.  406,  482; 
letter  to,  ii.  356. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  i. 
120;  letter  to,  i.  126;  and  see 
Lytton,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer, 
and  Lytton,  Lord. 

Burnett,  Mrs.,  i.  119,  215. 

Butler,  Mrs.,  i.  176  note. 

Cabin,  a,  on  board  ship,  i.  65. 

Calculation,  a  long,  i.  96. 

Campbell,  Lord,  ii.  69. 

Capital  Punishment,  Dickens’ 
views  on,  i.  238-44. 

Captain,  a  sea,  i.  104. 

Captives,  The,  Dickens’  criticism 
on  Lord  Lytton’s  play  of,  ii.  226. 

Carlisle,  the  Earl  of:  see  Letters. 

Carlyle,  Mr.  Thomas,  i.  80;  ii.  34, 
201. 

-  Mrs.,  i.  498. 

Carter,  Mr.,  i.  592. 

Cartwright,  Mr.  Samuel,  ii.  249; 
letter  to,  ii.  262.  * 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  i.  283. 

Cat-hunting,  i.  505. 

Cattermole,  Mr.  George,  i.  64;  ii. 
249;  and  see  Letters. 

-  Mrs.,  letters  to,  ii.  292,  299. 

Celeste,  Madame,  i.  444;  ii.  27. 

Cerjat,  M.  de,  i.  175,  365;  ii.  317; 
and  see  Letters. 

Chambers,  Mr.  Robert,  i.  559;  ii. 
87. 

Chancery,  Dickens  on  the  Court 
of,  i.  507. 

Chapman,  Mr.  Edward,  letters  to, 
i.  37,  202. 

-  Mr.  Frederic,  ii.  219;  letters 

to,  ii.  353. 
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Chapman  and  Hall,  Messrs,  i.  5,  9, 
63;  ii.  184;  letter  to,  i.  64. 
Chappell,  Messrs.,  ii.  166,  195, 

201,  234,  315,  328. 

-  Mr.  A.,  ii.  189. 

-  Mr.  T.,  ii.  330;  letter  to,  ii. 

332. 

Charities,  Dickens’  sufferings 
from  public,  i.  566. 

Charity,  a  vote  for  a,  i.  235. 

Cheri,  Rose,  i.  196. 

Children,  stories  of,  i.  259,  410, 
475;  ii.  121,  273,  336;  Dickens 
on  the  death  of,  i.  223,  455. 
Childs,  Mr.,  ii.  256,  316. 

Chimes,  The ,  written,  i.  118;  an 
attack  on  cant,  i.  149,  156; 

Dickens  at  work  on,  i.  151;  his 
interest  in,  i.  151;  Dickens’ 
opinion  of,  i.  155,  158;  Dickens 
gives  a  private  reading  of,  i. 
158. 

Chitty,  Mr.  J.,  ii.  305. 

Chorley,  Mr.  H.  F.,  ii.  29,  264; 
and  see  Letters. 

Christening,  a  boisterous,  ii.  297. 
Christmas  Carol,  The,  publication 
of,  i.  101 ;  Dickens  at  work  on,  i. 
121,  126;  success  of,  i.  120; 

criticisms  on,  i.  125. 

Christmas  greetings,  i.  191. 

- — —  keeping,  i.  121. 

Chronicle,  Evening,  the,  Dickens’ 
connection  with,  i.  8. 

Church,  Dickens  on  the,  ii.  144; 
service  on  board  ship,  ii.  262 ; 
Dickens  on  the  Romish,  ii.  319. 
Qircumlocution,  Dickens  on,  ii. 
163,  190. 

Clark,  Mr.  L.  Gaylord,  letter  to, 
i.  58. 

-  Mr.  W.  Gaylord,  i.  58  note. 

Clarke,  Mr.  C.  Cowden,  letter  to, 
i.  235. 

-  Mrs.  Cowden;  see  Letters. 

-  Mr.  John,  letter  to,  ii.  328. 

Clifford,  Hon.  Mrs.,  ii.  311. 
Clock,  the  disorders  of  a,  ii.  131. 
Cobden,  Mr.  Richard,  i.  176. 
Cockburn,  Lord,  ii.  195. 

Cockspur  Street  Society,  the,  i. 
101,  107. 

Cold,  effects  of  a,  i.  117 ;  remedy 
for  a,  i.  192. 


Colden,  Mr.  David,  i.  74,  124. 

Collins,  Mr.  C.  A.,  i.  548,  570;  ii. 

6,  22,  28,  36,  145,  301,  320,  349. 

Collins,  Mr.  Wilkie,  i.  278,  287, 
314,  339,  365,  386,  406,  422,  435, 
470,  471,  485,  522,  549,  552,  553; 
ii.  6,  29,  91,  189,  210,  215,  274; 
and  see  Letters. 

Comedy,  Mr.  Webster’s  offer  for 
a  prize,  Dickens  an  imaginary 
competitor,  i.  102,  110. 

Comme  il  vous  plaira  (French  ver¬ 
sion  of  As  You  Like  It),  i.  486, 
488. 

Compton,  Mrs.,  letter  to,  i.  544. 

Conjuring  feats,  i.  123;  and  see 
i.  95-6;  ii.  164. 

‘Conversations,’  Landor’s,  Dick¬ 
ens’  opinion  of,  i.  167. 

Cook,  Captain,  ii.  184. 

Cooke,  Mr.  T.  P.,  i.  140,  521;  let¬ 
ter  to,  i.  543. 

Cookesley,  Mr.,  i.  245. 

Co-operation,  Dickens  on,  ii.  162.  • 

Coote,  Mr.  Charles,  i.  387. 

Copyright,  i.  72;  Dickens’  strug¬ 
gles  to  secure  English,  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  i.  79,  80,  83-5,  217;  ii.  220, 
300,  352. 

Corn  Laws,  the  Repeal  of  the,  i. 
176. 

Cornwall,  a  trip  to,  i.  94. 

Corporation,  Dickens  on  the  City, 
i.  437. 

Costello,  Mr.  Dudley,  i.  211,  278; 
letter  to,  i.  234. 

Cottage,  a  cheap,  i.  30. 

Coutts,  Miss,  i.  294,  312. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Macready 
retires  from  management  of,  i. 
26,  33;  commencement  of  the 
opera  at,  i.  188-9;  ruins  of,  i. 
484;  a  scene  at,  ii.  53. 

Cows,  i.  527. 

Craufurd,  Miss,  ii.  29. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The,  i.  160, 
171,  179. 

Criticism,  on  Dickens’  opera,  i.  9; 
Dickens  on  American,  i.  94,  102; 
on  art,  i.  167 ;  Dickens’  appre¬ 
ciation  of  criticism  in  the  Sun, 
i.  218;  Dickens’  appreciation  of 
Thackera}r’s,  i.  440;  Dickens’ 
kindly  criticisms  on  young  writ- 
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ers,  i.  531,  537;  ii.  187,  194;  for 
other  criticisms,  see  i.  179, 
563—4;  ii.  31,  138,  172. 

Croker,  Mr.  J.  Crofton,  i.  314;  let¬ 
ter  to,  i.  319. 

Cruikshank,  Mr.  George,  i.  193, 
211,  410. 

Cullenforcl,  Mr.,  i.  195. 
Cunningham,  Mrs.,  ii.  336. 
Cunningham,  Mr.  Peter,  i.  216, 
480;  letters  to,  i.  313,  355,  404. 
Curtis,  Mr.,  i.  509. 

D acres,  Sir  Sydney,  ii.  251. 

Daily  News,  the,  started,  i.  160; 
Dickens  gives  up  connection 
with,  i.  175;  the  first  issue  of,  i. 
176. 

Dallas,  Mrs.,  letter  to,  ii.  121. 

-  Mr.,  ii.  157. 

‘Dando,’  the  oyster-eater,  i.  84,  87. 
David  Copperfield,  dedication  of, 
i.  175;  purpose  of  Little  Emily 
in,  i.  248;  success  of,  i.  429; 
reading  of,  i.  248,  422;  ii.  174; 
Dickens’  favourite  work,  i.  429; 
and  see  i.  233,  236,  250,  257,  260, 
261,  263,  323;  ii.  125. 

Deane,  Dr.  F.  H.,  i.  63;  letter  to, 

i.  77. 

Death,  Dickens  on  the  punishment 
of,  i.  167-8. 

De  Gex,  Mr.,  i.  16. 

Delane,  Mr.  John,  i.  340;  ii.  337; 
letter  to,  i.  357. 

De  la  Rue,  M.,  ii.  9  note,  130,  135. 

-  Mrs.,  i.  173  note. 

Derby,  Lord,  Dickens’  opinion  of, 

ii.  344. 

Devonshire,  the  Duke  of,  i.  286, 
293,  295;  letters  to,  i.  494,  500, 
516. 

Devrient,  Mr.  Emil,  i.  321. 

Diary,  fragments  of  Dickens’,  i. 
15-18. 

Dickens,  Charles,  at  FurnivaFs 
Inn,  i.  5;  his  marriage,  i.  5;  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  parliamentary  re¬ 
porter,  i.  5;  ‘spends  his  honey¬ 
moon  at  Chalk,  Kent,  i.  5 ; 
employed  on  the  Morning  Chron¬ 
icle,  i.  5,  6;  sudden  fame  of,  i. 
5;  removes  to  Doughty  Street, 
a.  6;  writes  for  the  stage,  i.  6, 


11,  25,  504;  his  affection  for 
Mary  Hogarth,  i.  6,  13,  14,  17, 
19;  his  visit  to  the  Yorkshire 
schools,  i.  14,  18;  at  Twicken¬ 
ham  Park,  i.  14;  his  visit  to 
Stratford-on-Avon  and  Kenil¬ 
worth,  i.  14;  diary  of,  i.  15-18; 
his  Sketches  of  Young  Gentle¬ 
men,  i.  16;  his  Sunday  under 
Three  Heads,  i.  16;  elected  at 
the  Athenaeum  Club,  i.  21 ;  in 
Shakespeare’s  room,  i.  22;  re¬ 
moves  to  Devonshire  Terrace,  i. 
26;  is  entered  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  i.  27,  37 ;  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  Bentley’s  Miscellany, 
i.  28;  his  feeling  for  Kent,  i.  40; 
personal  feeling  for  his  charac¬ 
ters,  i.  44,  46-7,  50-1,  264,  443; 
declines  to  enter  Parliament,  i. 
45,  52,  53;  ii.  303;  public  din¬ 
ners  to,  i.  46,  314,  340;  ii.  188, 
228,  286,  315,  318,  327,  328;  the 
purpose  of  his  writing,  i.  51;  his 
childhood,  i.  61-2;  visit  to  Corn¬ 
wall,  i.  63,  94 ;  dinner  to,  at 
Greenwich,  i.  85;  on  American 
criticism,  i.  92;  as  a  conjurer,  i. 
95;  an  enemy  of  cant,  i.  108, 
156;  political  opinions  of,  i.  73, 
107,  133-4;  ii.  155,  349;  fancy 
signatures  to  letters  of,  i.  112, 
122,  173,  179,  209,  226,  235,  273, 
480;  ii.  54,  113,  121;  facetious 
description  of  himself,  i.  113; 
his  views  on  education,  i.  117, 
133;  takes  the  chair  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Liverpool  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  i.  119,  126-7;  at  work 
on  The  Chimes,  i.  118;  at  work 
on  The  Christmas  Carol,  i.  120; 
effects  of  work  on,  i.  144;  ii. 
171,  188,  249,  315;  the  Daily 
News  edited  by,  i.  160,  175;  as 
a  stage-manager,  i.  81,  186,  191, 
210,  268,  270,  273,  293,  546;  at 
Chester  Place,  Regent’s  Park,  i. 
193;  takes  the  chair  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  In¬ 
stitute,  and  of  the  Glasgow 
Athenaeum,  i.  193-4;  at  Brigh¬ 
ton,  i.  214,  233,  250;  at  Bon- 
church,  i.  233;  purchases  Tavi¬ 
stock  House,  i.  277,  301;  and  see 
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Tavistock  House;  illnesses  of,  i. 
23,  338;  ii.  171,  192,  211,  247, 
257,  285,  287,  316,  331,  332-3, 
345,  347,  356,  364;  presentation 
of  plate  to,  at  Birmingham,  i. 
394;  purchases  Gad’s  Hill,  i. 
422-3,  466;  and  see  Gad’s  Hill; 
delivers  a  speech  on  administra¬ 
tive  reform,  i.  422;  at  Folke¬ 
stone,  i.  423;  restlessness  of, 
when  at  work,  i.  416,  443,  460, 
479;  ii.  52;  his  love  of  fresh  air, 
i.  444;  on  the  death  of  children, 
i.  455;  on  red  tape,  i.  469;  ii. 
162;  on  Sunday  bands,  i.  494; 
tour  of,  in  the  North,  i.  522, 
550-53;  elected  a  member  of  the 
Birmingham  Institute,  i.  554; 
religious  views  of,  i.  51,  598;  ii. 
79,  104,  126,  144,  306,  314,  362; 
visit  of,  to  Cornwall,  ii.  29; 
at  Hanover  Terrace,  Regent’s 
Park,  ii.  55;  visits  Lord  Lytton 
at  Knebworth,  ii.  55;  at  Hyde 
Park  Gate  South,  ii.  89;  at  57 
Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park,  ii. 
134;  at  work  on  Our  Mutual 
Friend,  ii.  136,  143,  147,  153;  at 
Somers  Place,  Hyde  Park,  ii. 
147 ;  in  the  Staplehurst  acci¬ 
dent,  ii.  148,  150-3;  at  South- 
wick  Place,  Hyde  Park,  ii.  166; 
energy  of,  ii.  209 ;  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  success  of,  ii.  272; 
the  Midland  Institute  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  opened  by,  ii.  316; 
serious  illness  of,  ii.  333;  great  1 
physical  power  of,  ii.  332;  his 
last  speech  at  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  dinner,  ii.  346;  his  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Queen,  ii.  346;  at¬ 
tends  a  levee  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  ii.  347 ;  his  last  illness,  ii. 
363;  his  death,  ii.  364-5;  fun¬ 
eral  of,  ii.  365-6;  for  his  visits 
to  America,  see  America;  for 
his  visits  to  Boulogne,  see  Bou¬ 
logne;  for  his  visits  to  Broad- 
stairs,  see  Broadstairs;  for  his 
visits  to  Italy,  see  Italy;  for  his 
visits  to  Paris,  see  Paris;  for 
his  visits  to  Switzerland,  see 
Switzerland;  see  also,  Criti¬ 
cisms  of;  Editor,  Dickens  as  an;  , 


Letters  of;  Portraits  of;  Read¬ 
ings  of;  Theatrical  Perform¬ 
ances  of;  as  well  as  the  Titles 
of  his  several  Books. 

Dickens,  Mrs.  Charles,  marriage 

of,  i.  5;  visit  of,  to  America,  i. 
63;  at  Rome,  i.  159;  accident  to, 
i.  252,  264;  at  Malvern,  i.  275; 
present  to,  at  Birmingham,  i. 

339;  and  see  i.  16,  109,  291,  292, 
488;  and  Letters. 

-  Mr.  Charles,  jun.,  birth  of,  i. 

6;  nickname  of,  i.  89;  at  Eton, 

i.  249,  277,  282,  298,  300;  at 

Leipsic,  i.  339,  353,  360;  at 

Barings,  i.  512;  goes  to  China, 

ii.  36;  marriage  of,  ii.  133;  on 
All  the  Year  Round,  ii.  316, 
320;  and  see  i.  259,  270,  273,  298, 
369,  394,  423,  455,  419,  480,  487, 
513,  545;  ii.  36,  44,  59,  70,  98, 
337;  letters  to,  ii.  236,  257. 

-  Miss,  nickname  of,  i.  89,  148; 

illnesses  of,  i.  410;  ii.  29;  acci¬ 
dent  to,  ii.  49;  and  see  i.  376, 
488,  506,  559,  569,  574;  ii.  6,  10, 
28,  36,  55,  71,  88,  100,  109,  126, 
293,  352;  and  Letters. 

Dickens,  Miss  Kate,  nickname  of, 

i.  89 ;  marriage  of,  ii.  28, .  36 ; 
illness  of,  ii.  191;  and  see  i.  368, 
376,  488,  503,  510,  511;  ii.  6, 
145,  320,  349,  363;  letters  to,  i. 
203;  ii.  22. 

-  Mr.  Walter,  nickname  of,  i. 

89;  goes  to  India,  i.  521,  543;  at¬ 
tached  to  the  42nd  Highlanders, 

ii.  36,  98;  death  of,  ii.  134,  137; 
and  see  i.  311,  356,  423,  459. 

-  Mr.  Frank,  nickname  of,  i. 

148;  letter  of,  to  Dickens,  ii.  15; 
in  India,  ii.  133,  137;  and  see 
ii.  36,  43,  50,  59,  98. 

-  Mr.  Alfred,  at  Wimbledon 

School,  ii.  42 ;  settled  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  ii.  249;  see  ii.  188,  302,  332, 
345;  letter  to,  ii.  359. 

-  Mr.  Sydney,  birth  of,  i.  193; 

nicknames  of,  i.  194;  ii.  41; 
death  of,  i.  194;  story  of,  i.  259; 
a  naval  cadet,  ii.  46-8;  on  board 
H.M.S.  Orlando,  ii.  69,  87 ;  and 
see  i.  89,  361,  376,  385,  410;  ii. 
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36,  39,  41,  42,  45,  98,  127,  158, 
181,  214,  225,  342. 

Dickens,  Mr.  Henry,  entered  at 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  ii.  249; 
goes  to  Cambridge,  ii.  305;  wins 
a  scholarship,  ii.  337 ;  entered  at 
Temple,  ii.  349;  and  see  i.  376, 
410;  ii.  99,  117,  181,  251,  304, 
316,  320,  325,  365;  see  Letters. 

■ -  Mr.  Edward,  nicknames  of, 

i.  370,  376,  385;  goes  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  ii.  249;  Dickens’  love  for, 

ii.  303,  304;  and  see  i.  399,  461, 
464,  475,  491,  493,  496,  512,  530, 
571,  588,  590;  ii.  14,  17,  117,  124, 
332,  334,  344,  359;  letter  to,  ii. 
313. 

-  Dora,  birth  of,  i.  250;  death 

of,  i.  276,  292. 

-  Mr.  Alfred,  sen.,  ii.  40,  124. 

- -  Mrs.  Augustus,  ii.  327  note. 

-  Miss  Fanny;  see  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
nett. 

—  ■  Mr.  Frederick,  i.  19. 

-  Mr.  John,  i.  276,  290. 

-  Miss  Letitia;,  see  Mrs.  Henry 

Austin. 

Dickenson,  Captain,  ii.  148,  153. 

Dickinson,  Mrs.,  i.  541,  545. 

Dickson,  Mr.  David,  i.  101;  letter 
to,  4.  109. 

Dietzman,  Mr.  S.  A.,  letter  to,  i. 
41. 

Dilke,  Mr.,  i.  522;  letter  to,  i.  531. 

Dillon,  Mr.  C.,  i.  562. 

Dinner,  a  search  for  a,  i.  376; 
ladies  at  public  dinners,  i.  132. 

Dissent,  Dickens’  views  on,  i.  51. 

Doctor  Marigold,  reading  of,  ii. 
174;  see  also  ii.  147,  161,  165, 
168. 

Dogs,  Dickens’,  i.  76,  137;  ii.  17, 
24,  29,  46,  78,  85,  110,  128,  158, 
163,  166-7,  185,  189;  a  plague 
of,  i.  335;  stories  of,  i.  137-8, 
399,  512;  ii.  165,  267-70,  293, 
298. 

Dolby,  Mr.  George,  ii.  167,  188, 
233-5,  242,  243,  244-7,  250,  252, 
255,  258,  261,  264,  267,  270,  272, 
273,  276,  278,  284,  288,  294. 

-  Madame  Sainton-,  letter  to, 

ii.  212  note. 

Dombey  and  Son,  i.  175,  193,  204, 


215;  success  of,  i.  182,  201;  sale 
of,  i.  186,  189;  see  also  i.  196. 

D’Orsay,  Count,  i.  53,  130,  131, 
151,  153,  159,  167,  195,  283. 

Dream,  an  absurd,  i.  115. 

Driver,  Dickens’  estimate  of  him¬ 
self  as  a,  i.  7. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  saloon 
at,  i.  46;  suggestions  for  the 
saloon  at,  i.  60. 

Dufferin,  Lord,  ii.  329,  330. 

Dumas,  M.  Alexandre,  i.  197. 

Earnestness,  Dickens  on,  i.  468. 

Earthquake,  an,  in  England,  ii. 
131. 

Eden,  the  Hon.  Miss,  letter  to,  i. 
307. 

Edinburgh  on  a  Sunday,  ii.  306. 

Editor,  Dickens  as  an,  i.  255,  256, 
257,  284,  301,  311,  312,  320,  329, 
331,  333-8,  343,  344,  350,  382-4, 
396,  400,  431,  435,  457,  460,  507, 
509,  518,  529,  534,  554;  ii.  12, 
47,  62,  63,  88,  140,  172,  183,  185, 
204,  209-10,  223,  337-8,  340-2. 

Education,  Dickens  an  advocate 
of,  for  the  people,  i.  117,  133. 

Edward,  the  courier,  i.  362-5,  373- 

86. 

Edwin  Drood,  ii.  318,  346,  347, 
348,  363,  364. 

Eeles,  Mr.,  letters  to,  i.  308,  311. 

Egg,  Mr.  Augustus,  i.  193,  195, 
211,  262,  279,  284,  339,  366,  374- 
86;  ii.  124. 

Elderton,  Miss,  i.  26. 

Eliot,  George,  i.  559. 

-  Sir  John,  Dickens  on  For¬ 
ster’s  life  of,  ii.  139. 

Elliotson,  Dr.,  i.  46,  56,  350,  411, 
494;  ii.  21. 

Ellis,  Mr.,  i.  530. 

Elton,  Mr.,  i.  101,  112. 

Elwin,  Rev.  W.,  ii.  56. 

Ely,  Miss,  i.  176;  letter  to,  i.  180. 

Emerson,  Mr.,  ii.  232. 

Emery,  Mr.,  i.  482. 

Empson,  Mr.,  i.  202. 

England,  state  of,  in  1855,  i.  446; 
politically,  i.  463. 

Epitaph,  Dickens’,  on  a  little  child, 
i.  77. 

Etty,  Mr.,  i.  132. 
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Evans,  Mr.  Frederick,  i.  548. 

-  Miss  Bessie,  ii.  133. 

-  Mr.,  i.  245. 

Executions,  Dickens  on  public,  i. 
238-44,  249. 

Exhibition,  an  infant  school  at  the, 
i.  300. 

Eytinge,  Mr.,  ii.  316. 


Fairy  Tales,  Dickens  on,  i.  350. 

Fatal  Zero,  by  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
ii.  307,  311. 

Faust,  Gounod’s,  ii.  117,  119. 

Fechter,  M.  Charles,  ii.  91,  99,  119, 
125,  142,  150,  167,  189,  191,  218, 
225,  235,  257,  291,  296,  301  note, 
323,  330,  348;  and  see  Letters. 

Felton,  Professor,  i.  63;  ii.  7,  312; 
see  Letters. 

-  Mrs.,  i.  85. 

Fenian  Amnesty,  meeting  in 
favour  of  a,  ii.  343. 

Ferguson,  Sir  William,  ii.  169. 

Feval,  M.  Paul,  ii.  109,  118. 

Fielden,  Rev.  R.,  i.  332. 

Fields,  Mr.  James  T.,  ii.  7,  261, 
274,  276,  286,  316;  and  see  Let¬ 
ters. 

-  Mrs.,  ii.  232,  243,  261,  274, 

276,  278,  286,  291,  316;  and  see 
Letters. 

Fildes,  Mr.  S.  L.,  ii.  347,  353,  364; 
letter  to,  ii.  349. 

Finlay,  Mr.  F.  D.,  ii.  317;  letters 
to,  ii.  214,  304,  318. 

Fitzgerald,  Mrs.,  letter  to,  ii.  200. 

- -  Mr.  Percy,  ii.  113,  167,  180, 

307,  311;  and  see  Letters. 

Flunkeydom,  scholastic,  i.  583. 

Forgues,  M.,  i.  471,  488. 

Forster,  Mr.  John,  i.  14,  16,  29, 
63,  87,  95,  96,  104,  113,  114,  121, 
123,  125,  160,  170,  189,  193,  196, 
200,  216,  259,  262,  279,  294,  311, 
317,  427,  443,  480,  515,  516,  521, 
535;  ii.  19,  29,  49,  65,  74,  101, 
138,  161,  188;  and  see  Letters. 

-  Mrs.,  letter  to,  ii.  325. 

Fox,  Mr.  W.  J.,  i.  176;  letter  to,  i. 
176. 

Franklin,  Lady,  i.  535. 

-  Sir  John,  i.  418. 

Freake,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  ii.  363. 


French  portraits  of  the  English, 

i.  203. 

Friday,  Dickens’  lucky  day,  i.  471, 
483. 

Frith,  R.  A.,  Mr.  W.  P.,  i.  64, 
491 ;  ii.  347 ;  letters  to,  i.  91 ; 

ii.  7,  354. 

Frost,  the  great,  of  1861,  ii.  58. 
Frozen  Deep,  the  play  of,  i.  471 ; 
and  see  i.  510,  520,  522;  ii.  123; 
prologue  to,  i.  522. 

Funerals,  Dickens  on  state,  i.  333; 
ii.  299;  the  comic  side  of  a  fu¬ 
neral,  i.  105. 

Gad’s  Hill,  purchase  of,  i.  422, 

466,  471,  483;  Dickens  takes  pos¬ 
session  of,  i.  520;  his  childish 
impressions  of,  i.  526;  improve¬ 
ments  in,  ii.  28,  316,  363;  sports 
at,  ii.  186;  cricket  club  at,  ii. 
271 ;  Dickens’  writing-room  at, 
ii.  294;  Longfellow’s  visit  to,  ii. 
297 ;  letters  concerning,  i.  431, 

467,  483,  534,  539,  547,  568;  ii. 
149,  292. 

Gale,  William,  i.  535  note. 

‘Gamp,  Mrs.,’  i.  116. 

Gaskell,  Mrs.,  i.  251,  341,  440;  and 
see  Letters. 

General  Theatrical  Fund,  the,  i. 

195,  217,  276,  554. 

Germany,  esteem  felt  for  Dickens 
in,  i.  41. 

Ghost,  stalking  a,  ii.  50. 

Gibson,  Mr.,  i.  340,  357;  ii.  42. 

- Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milner,  ii.  346; 

letter  to  Mrs.  Milner,  ii.  71. 
Girardin,  Emile  de,  i.  487,  489. 
Girlhood  of  Shakespeare's  Hero - 
ines,  The,  i.  291  note. 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  ii. 
312,  344,  352. 

Glyn,  Miss  Isabella,  i.  438. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  Dickens  on 
Forster’s  Life  of,  i.  223;  on  the 
works  of,  i.  427. 

Gordon,  Mr.  Andrew,  ii.  50,  93. 

- Mr.  Sheriff,  ii.  85. 

- Mrs.,  i.  189. 

Granville,  Lord,  i.  534. 

Great  Expectations,  commenced,  ii. 
29,  56;  letters  concerning,  ii.  48, 
32,  59,  66. 
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Greenwich,  Dinner  to  Dickens  at, 
i.  85. 

Grew,  Mr.  Frederick,  letter  to,  i. 
391. 

Grief,  the  perversity  of,  exempli¬ 
fied,  i.  27. 

Grimaldi,  Life  of,  edited  by  Dick¬ 
ens,  i.  6. 

Grisi,  Madame,  i.  188,  406. 

Guide  Books,  i.  351. 

Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  i.  275, 
280,  528,  562;  ii.  335;  theatrical 
performances  in  aid  of  the,  i. 
275,  277,  280,  287-96,  310,  313, 
317. 

Gye,  Mr.,  i.  503. 

Haldimaxd,  Mr.,  i.  175,  193,  249, 
297,  427;  letter  to,  i.  182. 

Hall,  Mr.,  i.  201. 

Halleck,  Mr.  Fitz  Greene,  letter  to, 
i.  68. 

Hard  Times,  i.  388;  satire  of,  ex¬ 
plained,  i.  395;  letters  concern¬ 
ing,  i.  406,  416. 

Harlev,  Mr.  J.  P.,  i.  6,  10;  letters 
to,  i.  11,  29,  32. 

Harness,  Rev.  W.,  i.  46;  ii.  176, 
310,  348;  letters  to,  i.  46,  401, 
408. 

Harrison,  Mr.  James  Bower,  i.  315; 
letter  to,  i.  320. 

Hat,  a  Leghorn,  i.  375. 

Haunted  Man,  The,  i.  193,  215,  277; 
subjects  for  illustrations  in,  de¬ 
scribed,  i.  229-32;  dramatisation 

-  of,  i.  232. 

Hazlitt,  Mr.  William,  i.  396;  ii. 
295. 

Headland,  Mr.,  ii.  55,  75. 

Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  ii.  346. 

Henderson,  Mrs.,  letter  to,  ii.  211. 

Hewett,  Captain,  i.  64,  66,  119,  127. 

Hide  and  Seek,  Dickens’  opinion 
of  Wilkie  Collins’  novel,  entitled, 
i.  406. 

Higgins,  Mr.,  i.  441. 

Hillard,  Mr.,  i.  96. 

Hills,  Mr.,  ii.  326. 

History  of  Enqland,  The  Child’s,  i. 
339;  ii.  129. 

Hodgson,  Dr.,  i.  194,  207 ;  letters 
to,  i.  203,  204. 

Hogarth,  Mr.,  i.  10. 


Hogarth,  Mr.  George,  i.  46,  59; 
letter  to,  i.  8. 

- Mrs.,  letters  to,  i.  13,  39,  108. 

- Miss  Catherine,  marriage  of,  i. 

5;  letters  to,  i.  8,  9. 

- Miss  Georgina,  i.  109,  159,  252, 

479,  569;  ii.  36,  54,  69,  88,  101, 
109,  112,  156,  180,  293,  319,  350, 
352,  364,  489;  and  see  Letters. 

- Miss  Mary,  i.  6,  13-18,  109. 

Hogge,  Mrs.,  letter  to,  i.  566. 

Holland,  Lady,  i.  20.  ' 

Holmes,  Mr.,  ii.  232,  274. 

Home,  longings  for,  i.  75,  78-9; 
thoughts  of,  i.  81-2;  a  welcome 
to,  ii.  292-4. 

Hood,  Mr.  Tom,  i.  331 ;  letters  to, 
i.  92,  96. 

Horne,  Mrs.,  letter  to,  i.  513. 

- Mr.  R.  H.,  letter  to,  i.  118. 

Hospital,  a  dinner  at  a,  i.  108; 
Great  Ormond  Street,  i.  560,  565. 

Houghton,  Lord,  ii.  347;  and  see 
Milnes,  R.  Monckton. 

Household  Words,  i.  175,  250; 
scheme  of,  i.  253;  suggested  titles 
for,  i.  255 ;  success  of,  i.  257 ; 
Christmas  Numbers  of,  i.  277, 
331-2,  333;  The  Seven  Poor  Trav¬ 
ellers,  i.  426;  The  Golden  Mary, 
i.  471,  516,  529;  A  House  to  Let, 
i.  560;  incorporated  with  All  the 
Year  Round,  ii.  5;  letters  con¬ 
cerning,  i.  253,  255,  258,  291,  311, 
316,  320,  329,  331,  333-8,  341,  343, 
344,  350,  360,  380-4,  396,  397,  457, 
507,  508,  518,  583. 

House  of  Commons,  the,  Dickens’s 
opinion  of,  i.  528;  ii.  52. 

Howe,  Dr.,  i.  85,  88. 

Hughes,  Master  Hastings,  letter  to, 
i.  23. 

Hugo,  Victor,  Dickens’  opinion  of, 

i.  197 ;  and  see  ii.  334. 

Hulkes,  Mrs.,  ii.  148,  251;  letter  to, 

ii.  153. 

Hullah,  Mr.  John,  i.  6;  ii.  49;  let¬ 
ters  to,  i.  9,  10. 

Humpherv,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  after¬ 
wards  Sir  W.  and  Lady,  ii.  113. 

Hunt,  Mr.  Leigh,  i.  29,  193,  205, 
206-210. 

Hutchinson,  Mr.  John,  ii.  286. 
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Hyde  Park,  closing  of,  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  1869,  ii.  345'. 

Illustrations  of  Dickens’  works, 
his  descriptions  for,  i.  43,  44,  46- 
51,  54-58,  228-232;  ii.  158. 

Ireland,  Mr.  Alexander,  i.  194;  see 
Letters. 

Ireland,  a  dialogue  in,  i.  578,  579; 
feeling  for  Dickens  in,  i.  581 ; 
Fenianism  in,  ii.  201-204;  pro¬ 
posed  banquet  to  Dickens  in,  ii. 
317 ;  Dickens  on  the  Established 
Church  in,  ii.  319;  Dickens  on,  ii. 
332;  in  1869,  ii.  343;  land  tenure 
in,  ii.  345;  and  see  i.  575-80. 

Irish  Church,  the,  the  Disestablish¬ 
ment  of,  ii.  332. 

Irving,  Mr.  Washington,  i.  104; 
and  see  Letters. 

Italian  patriots,  Dickens  on,  ii.  32- 
34. 

Italy,  Dickens’  first  visit  to,  i.  118, 
119;  visions  of  holiday  life  in,  i. 
129;  proposed  visit  to,  i.  133,  134; 
the  sky  of,  i.  129;  the  colouring 
of,  i.  134;  a  sunset  in,  i.  135;  twi¬ 
light  in,  i.  135;  frescoes  in,  i.  135; 
churches  in,  i.  136;  fruit  in,  i. 
137;  climate  of,  i.  137-139;  a 
coastguard  in,  i.  142,  143;  Dick¬ 
ens  at  Albaro,  i.  133-144;  at 
Genoa,  i.  144,  159,  366-370; 

at  Venice  and  Verona,  i.  148- 
152,  384;  Dickens  in,  i.  151-154, 
363-364;  at  Naples,  i.  161-165, 
370-376;  an  ascent  of  Vesuvius, 
i.  162-165;  at  Rome,  i.  160-161, 
376-382;  Dickens  on  the  unity 
of,  ii,  5,  10-12,  32,  136;  and  see  i. 
338-9,  387-8,  392-3;  the  Pes- 
chiere  Palace  at  Genoa  in,  i. 
369-70;  a  bath  at  Naples  in,  i. 
374. 

Jamaica,  the  insurrection  in,  ii. 
162. 

Jeffrey,  Lord,  i.  53,  202,  254. 

Jerrold,  Mr.  Douglas,  i.  101,  159, 
207,  211,  262,  279,  311,  420,  442, 
520,  543,  560,  593;  and  see  Let¬ 
ters. 

Jewish  lady,  letters  to  a,  ii.  128, 
146,  199. 


Jews,  Dickens’  friendly  feeling  for, 
ii.  128,  146,  200. 

Joachim,  Herr  Joseph,  ii.  322. 

‘John  Acland,’  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Lytton,  ii.  340,  341. 

John,  Dickens’  manservant,  i.  539, 
573,  577,  579,  585,  586,  590;  ii. 
114,  115,  177. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  i.  350;  ii.  64. 

Joll,  Miss,  i.  233;  letter  to,  i.  244. 

Jolly,  Miss  Emily,  i.  423;  and  see 
Letters. 

Jones,  Mr.  Walter,  letter  to,  ii.  152. 

Kean,  Mr.  Charles,  i.  31,  583. 

Keeley,  Mrs.,  i.  119,  134,  189;  ii. 
337. 

-  Mr.  Robert,  i.  119,  189,  190; 

letter  to,  i.  132. 

Kellett,  Captain,  i.  314. 

Kelly,  Miss,  i.  160,  189,  345,  346. 

- one  of  Dickens’  readings  men, 

ii.  230,  231,  259,  268. 

Kemble,  Mr.  Charles,  i.  321. 

-  Miss  Fanny,  ii.  260. 

Kenny,  Mr.  J.,  letter  to,  i.  493. 

Kent,  Mr.  W.  Charles,  i.  215;  ii. 
148,  188,  318;  and  see  Letters. 

Kentish  Coronal,  the,  i.  38. 

King,  Mr.  Joseph  C.,  i.  233;  letter 
to,  i.  245. 

-  Miss,  letters  to,  i.  431,  435. 

King  Arthur,  Dickens’  opinion  of 
Lord  Lytton’s  poem  of,  i.  234. 

King  David,  a  profane,  i.  153. 

Kinkel,  Dr.,  i.  267. 

Knight,  Mr.  Charles,  i.  119,  259, 
316;  ii.  134;  and  see  Letters. 

Knowles,  Mr.  Sheridan,  i.  194,  215, 
224,  251 ;  letters  to,  i.  203,  252. 

Lady  of  Lyons,  The,  Dickens  on 
the  proposed  opera  of,  ii.  94;  M. 
Fechter  in,  ii.  218,  225;  and  see 
ii.  217,  218. 

Lafont,  M.,  ii.  355. 

Lamartine,  M.,  i.  217. 

Lamb,  Mr.  Charles,  ii.  180.' 

Landor,  Mr.  Walter  Savage,  i.  167, 
176,  311,  385,  581;  and  see  Let¬ 
ters. 

Landseer,  R.A.,  Mr.  Edwin,  i.  120, 
132,  288,  295;  letter  to,  i.  132. 

-  Mr.  Tom,  i.  36. 
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Langford,  Mr.,  i.  559;  letter  to,  i. 
5(>0. 

Langley,  Mr.,  i.  207. 

Lanman,  Mr.  Charles,  letter  to,  ii. 
268. 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  i.  319. 

Law,  Dickens’  opinion  of  English, 
ii.  355. 

Layard,  Mr.  A.  H.,  i.  278,  380,  422, 
445;  ii.  344;  and  see  Letters. 

- -  Mrs.,  ii.  326. 

Leclercq,  Miss,  ii.  168,  323. 

Lectures,  Dickens  on  public,  i.  124. 

Leech,  Mr.  John,  i.  159,  211,  215, 
233,  256,  262,  275,  279;  ii.  72, 
73,  278. 

Le  Gros,  Mr.,  i.  164,  381. 

Lehmann,  Mr.  F.,  i.  559,  587 ;  ii. 
61. 

-  Mrs.,  i.  559;  and  see  Letters. 

Lemaitre,  M.,  i.  284. 

Lemon,  Mr.  Mark,  i.  159,  211,  215, 
262,  264,  276,  280,  287,  289,  403, 
420,  421,  438,  439,  440,  442,  452, 
456,  482,  508,  513,  525;  and  see 
Letters. 

-  Mrs.,  i.  264. 

Leslie,  R.  A.,  Mr.,  i.  498. 

Lewes,  Mr.  G.  H.,  i.  177,  193,  211. 

Lighthouse,  The,  the  play  of,  i. 
422,  454,  488;  Dickens’  prologue 
to,  i.  424;  Dickens’  ‘Song  of  the 
Wreck’  in,  i.  425;  and  see  ii. 
123. 

Linton,  Mrs.,  ii.  133. 

Lion,  a  chained,  i.  171. 

Lirriper,  Mrs.,  ii.  134,  142. 

Literary  Fund,  the,  i.  439,  522. 

Little  Dorrit,  i.  423,  470;  proposed 
name  of,  i.  461 ;  letters  concern¬ 
ing,  i.  449,  461-64,  490,  491,  501, 
503,  518,  533. 

Liverpool,  meeting  of  the  Mechan¬ 
ics’  Institute  at,  i.  119;  insti¬ 
tute  at,  i.  126-29. 

Lockhart,  Mr.,  ii.  133. 

London,  the,  wreck  of,  i.  167. 

London,  the  Mayor  of,  from  a 
French  point  of  view,  i.  200;  in 
September,  i.  358-59 ;  Dickens’ 
opinion  of  the  Corporation  of,  i. 
437;  ii.  320;  facetious  advice  to 
country  visitors  to,  i.  295-96. 

Longfellow,  Mr.  W.  H.,  i.  85,  96, 


122;  ii.  232,  237,  248,  253,  274, 

283,  287. 

Longman,  Mr.  Thomas,  letters  to, 
i.  83;  ii.  27. 

-  Mr  William,  letter  to,  i.  33. 

Lovejoy,  Mr.  G.,  letters  to,  i. 
52,  53-4. 

Lover,  Mr.,  i.  27-28. 

Love’s  Martyrdom ,  i.  387,  413. 
Lowell,  Miss  Mabel,  ii.  316,  324. 
Luard,  Mr.,  i.  548. 

Lyceum  Theatre  under  Fechter,  ii. 

113,  118,  167;  and  see  Fechter. 
Lyndhurst,  Lord,  ii.  69. 

Lynn,  Miss,  i.  422. 

Lyttelton,  Hon.  Spencer,  i.  275, 

284. 

Lytton,  the  first  Lord,  i.  120,  251, 
275,  286-87;  ii.  55,  68,  72,  169; 
see  also  letters. 

-  Lord,  ii.  188;  see  also  Let¬ 
ters. 

-  Sir  Edward  Bulwer;  see  Let¬ 
ters;  see  also  Bulwer,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Lytton;  and  Lytton,  Lord. 

-  Hon.  Robert,  ii.  188;  letters 

to,  ii.  205,  340,  341. 

Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  to — 
Adams,  Mr.  G.  H.,  i.  40;  ii.  76. 
Agate,  Mr.  John,  ii.  80. 
Ainsworth,  Mr.  W.  H.,  i.  51-52, 
117-18. 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  i. 
214. 

Anonymous,  i.  51,  322-23,  540; 

ii.  56,  185,  193. 

Armstrong,  the  Misses,  ii.  97. 
Austin,  Mr.  Henry,  i.  7,  77,  88, 
303,  305,  306,  309,  408,  540,  546, 
549. 

- Mrs.,  ii.  79,  104,  109,  299. 

Babbage,  Mr.  Charles,  i.  106, 
132,  216. 

Bancroft,  Mrs.,  ii.  359. 

Banks,  Mr.  G.  L.,  i.  338. 

Baylis,  Mr.,  ii.  96,  100. 

Bennett,  Mr.  John,  ii.  131. 
Bicknell,  Mr.  H.,  i.  266. 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Laman,  i.  27,  33, 
125. 

Blessington,  the  Countess  of,  i. 

52,  130,  151,  158,  165,  177,  196. 
Bowring,  Sir  John,  ii.  50,  355. 
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Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  to — 
cont. 

Boyle,  Miss,  i.  262,  264,  284,  308, 
323,  391,  428,  477,  529,  584;  ii. 
52,  82,  89,  112,  167,  321. 

Brookfield,  Mrs.,  ii.  172. 

-  Rev.  W.,  ii.  124. 

Brooks,  Mr.  Shirley,  ii.  336. 

Browning,  Mr.  Robert,  ii.  174. 

Buckstone,  Mr.,  ii.  356. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  i. 
126;  and  see  Lytton,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Bulwer,  and  Lytton, 
Lord. 

Carlisle,  the  Earl  of,  i.  296,  326, 
532;  ii.  40,  82. 

Cartwright,  Mr.  Samuel,  ii.  262. 

Cattermole,  Mr.  George,  i.  32, 
38-41,  43,  44,  47,  48,  50,  54-8, 
93,  170. 

- Mrs.,  ii.  292,  299. 

Cerjat,  M.  de,  i.  185,  248,  392, 
426,  525,  568;  ii.  8,  35,  58,  98, 
125,  143,  161,  189,  273,  318. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Messrs.,  i. 
64. 

- Mr.  Edward,  i.  37,  202. 

- Mr.  Frederic,  ii.  353. 

Chappell,  Mr.  Thomas,  ii.  332. 

Chorley,  Mr.  Henry  F.,  ii.  31,  98. 

Clark,  Mr.  L.  Gaylord,  i.  58. 

Clarke,  Mr.  C.  Cowden,  i.  235. 

- Mrs.  Cowden,  i.  218,  225, 

290,  319;  ii.  19. 

- Mr.  John,  ii.  328. 

Collins,  Mr.  Wilkie,  i.  295,  336, 
337,  342,  347,  349,  396,  401,  403, 
405,  409,  420,  421,  437-41,  445, 
448,  449,  452,  453,  456,  459,  462, 
464,  469,  475,  480-82,  486-91, 
494,  504-10,  512-16,  519,  525, 
527,  530,  533,  535,  539,  540,  544, 
548,  549,  560,  564,  567,  570,  572, 
582,  592,  593;  ii.  14,  16,  18,  21, 
23,  24,  30,  40,  47,  64,  72,  73, 
78,  92,  95,  101,  102,  105,  106, 
108,  114,  115,  123,  127,  130,  131, 
135,  168,  178,  184,  195,  197,  201, 
207,  211,  212,  216,  219,  220, 
224,  234,  239,  245,  252,  264, 
295,  306,  322,  351. 

Compton,  Mrs.,  i.  544. 

Cooke,  Mr.  T.  P.,  i.  543. 


Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  to — 
cont. 

Costello,  Mr.  Dudley,  i.  234. 
Croker,  Mr.  J.  Crofton,  i.  319. 
Cunningham,  Mr.  Peter,  i.  313, 
355,  404. 

Dallas,  Mrs.,  ii.  121. 

Deane,  Dr.  F.  H.,  i.  77. 

Delane,  Mr.  John,  i.  357. 
Devonshire,  the  Duke  of,  i.  494, 
500,  516. 

Dickens,  Mr.  Alfred,  ii.  362. 

- Mr.  Charles,  junr.,  ii.  236, 

257. 

- Mrs.  Charles,  i.  18,  21,  126, 

145,  153,  155,  158,  189,  190,  235, 
259,  283,  290,  310,  361,  363,  366, 
369,  373,  380,  465,  491. 

- Mr.  Edward,  ii.  314. 

-  Mr.  Henry,  ii.  270,  305,  352. 

- Miss  Kate,  i.  203;  ii.  22. 

- Miss,  i.  203,  212,  228,  234, 

510,  571-76,  579,  586,  590;  ii. 
16,  22,  44,  76,  80,  83-86,  115, 
116,  164,  175,  193,  199,  202,  203, 
221,  229,  232,  238,  241,  245,  247, 
256,  260,  266-68,  270,  276,  277, 
284,  287,  303,  309,  321,  324,  331, 
338. 

Dickson,  Mr.  David,  i.  109. 
Dietzman,  Mr.  S.  A.,  i.  41. 

Dilke,  Mr.  W.  C.,  i.  531. 

Dolby,  Madame  Sainton-,  ii.  212. 
Eden,  the  Hon.  Miss,  i.  307. 

Eeles,  Mr.,  i.  308,  311. 

Egg,  Mr.  Augustus,  i.  287. 

Ely,  Miss.  i.  180. 

Feehter,  M.  Charles,  ii.  109,  111, 
118,  181,  217,  240,  274,  278,  292, 
304. 

Felton,  Professor,  i.  68,  80,  84, 
86,  93,  103,  113,  120. 

Fields,  Mr.  James  T.,  ii.  214,  221, 
288,  291,  297,  329,  348. 

- Mrs.  James  T.,  ii.  293,  309. 

Fildes,  Mr.  S.  L.,  ii.  349. 

Finlay,  Mr.  F.  D.,  ii.  214,  304, 
318. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Percy,  ii.  128, 
140,  155,  158,  165,  171,  184. 

- Mrs.,  ii.  200. 

Forster,  Mr.  John,  i.  191,  202, 
219,  441,  447,  534,  562,  589;  ii. 
19,  34,  47,  68,  139,  170. 
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.ETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DlCKENS  TO - 

cont. 

Forster,  Mrs.  John,  ii.  325. 

Fox,  Mr.  W.  J.,  i.  176. 

Frith,  R.A.,  Mr.  W.  P.,  i.  91;  ii. 
7,  354. 

Gaskell,  Mrs.,  i.  254,  311,  313, 
334,  335,  344,  396,  400,  407,  429. 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Milner,  ii.  71. 

Grew,  Mr.  Frederick,  i.  391. 
Haldimand,  Mr.,  i.  182. 

Halleck,  Mr.  Fitz  Greene,  i.  68. 
Harley,  Mr.  J.  P.,  i.  11,  29,  32. 
Harness,  Rev.  W.,  i.  46,  401,  408. 
Harrison,  Mr.  James  Bower,  i. 
320. 

Henderson,  Mrs.,  ii.  211. 
Hodgson,  Dr.,  i.  203,  204. 
Hogarth,  Miss  Catherine,  i.  8,  9. 

- Mr.  George,  i.  8. 

- Miss,  i.  160,  201,  213,  365, 

369,  370,  376,  384,  406,  433,  480, 
482,  492,  550-53,  570,  574,  576- 
82,  584,  587,  588,  591;  ii.  46, 
51,  77,  81,  84,  86,  93,  96,  117, 
132,  171,  174-78,  192,  193,  196, 
197,  203,  211,  220,  229,  223, 
241,  242,  243,  250,  251,  254,  258, 
261,  269,  276,  280,  281,  286,  307, 
323,  327,  328,  331. 

- Mrs.,  i.  13,  59,  108. 

Hogge,  Mrs.,  i.  566. 

Hood,  Mr.  Tom,  i.  92,  96. 

Horne,  Mrs.,  i.  513. 

- Mr.  R.  H.,  i.  118. 

Hughes,  Master,  i.  23. 

Hulkes,  Mrs.,  ii.  153. 

Hullah,  Mr.  John,  i.  9,  10. 
Ireland,  Mr.  Alexander,  i.  207, 
210,  224,  247;  ii.  295. 

Irving,  Mr.  Washington,  i.  61,  70, 
498. 

Jerrold,  Mr.  Blanchard,  i.  593. 

- Mr.  Douglas,  i.  107,  110,  148, 

482. 

Jewish  lady,  a,  ii.  128,  146,  199. 
Joll,  Miss,  i.  244. 

Jolly,  Miss  Emily,  i.  457,  460, 
531,  536;  ii.  337.‘ 

Jones,  Mr.  Walter,  ii.  153. 
Keeley,  Mr.  Robert,  i.  133. 
Kenny,  Mr.  J.,  and  Ross,  Mr.  T„ 
i.  493, 


Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  to — 
cont. 

Kent,  Mr.  W.  Charles,  i.  219, 
519;  ii.  148,  161,  169,  225,  342, 
353,  354,  360. 

King,  Mr.  Joseph  C.,  i.  245. 

- Miss,  i.  431,  435. 

Knight,  Mr.  Charles,  i.  133,  179, 
254,  301,  321,  324,  395,  398;  ii. 
120,  137. 

Knowles,  Mr.  Sheridan,  i.  203, 
252. 

Landor,  Mr.  Walter  Savage,  i. 
183,  267,  356,  390,  499. 

Landseer,  R.A.,  Mr.  Edwin,  i. 
132. 

Langford,  Mr.,  i.  561. 

Lanman,  Mr.  Charles,  ii.  268. 

Layard,  Mr.  A.  H.,  i.  312,  442, 
446;  ii.  52,  326,  345. 

Lehmann,  Mrs.  F.,  ii.  121,  155, 
306,  322. 

Lemon,  Mr.  Mark,  i.  232,  236, 
282,  325,  448,  450,  473,  496. 
497. 

Longman,  Mr.  Thomas,  i.  83;  ii. 
27. 

-  Mr.  William,  i.  33. 

Lovejoy,  Mr.  G.,  i.  52,  53. 

Lytton,  Hon.  Robert,  ii.  205, 
340,  341. 

-  Lord,  ii.  180,  218,  225,  226, 

352;  see  also  Bulwer,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Lytton,  and  Lytton,  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer. 

-  Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  i.  195, 

217,  235,  260,  264,  278,  286, 
290,  292,  317,  528;  ii.  38,  57, 
60-4,  74,  83,  88,  94,  156;  see 
also  Bulwer,  Sir  Edward  Lyt¬ 
ton,  and  Lytton,  Lord. 

Mackay,  Mr.  Charles,  ii.  354. 

Maclise,  R.A.,  Mr.  Daniel,  i.  42, 
134. 

Macready,  Mr.  W.  C.,  i.  12,  24, 


27, 

34-7, 

56, 

60,  71 

89, 

91, 

112, 

122, 

144, 

155, 

169, 

171, 

173, 

180, 

212, 

216, 

223, 

228, 

257, 

285, 

295, 

316, 

328, 

341, 

351, 

412, 

454, 

463, 

483, 

484, 

503, 

507, 

518, 

527, 

542, 

545, 

565 ; 

ii.  29,  66,  76, 

118, 

122, 

149, 

151, 

186, 

282, 

296, 

301, 

342, 

352. 

• 
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Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  to — 
coiit. 

Major,  Mrs.,  ii.  122. 

Makeham,  Mr.  John,  ii.  361. 
Marston,  Dr.  Westland,  i.  563. 
Millais,  R.A.,  Mr.  J.  E.,  ii.  298. 
Milnes,  Mr.  R.  Monckton,  i.  50. 
Mitton,  Mr.  Thomas,  i.  20,  30, 
65,  67,  75,  144,  161,  292,  517; 
ii.  151. 

Morgan,  Captain,  i.  468;  ii.  54. 
Morpeth,  Viscount,  i.  112,  174; 

and  see  Carlisle,  the  Earl  of. 
Napier,  Mr.  Macvey,  i.  102,  117, 
167  174. 

O’Driscoll,*  Mr.  W.  J.,  ii.  357. 
Ollier,  Mr.  Edmund,  ii.  137,  338. 
Olliffe,  Sir  Joseph,  i.  436. 

- Lady,  ii.  66. 

- Miss,  ii.  327. 

Ouvry,  Mr.  F.,  ii.  130,  339. 
Owen,  Professor,  ii.  155. 

Panizzi,  M.  Antonio,  ii.  11. 
Pardoe,  Miss,  i.  84. 

Parkinson,  Mr.  J.  C.,  ii.  312. 
Phillips,  Mr.  Henry  W.,  ii.  207. 
Pollock,  Mrs.  F.,  ii.  355. 

Poole,  Mr.  John,  i.  272. 

Power,  Miss,  i.  208,  211,  518;  ii. 
47,  120. 

-  Mrs.,  ii.  226. 

Procter,  Miss  Adelaide,  i.  419. 

- -  Mr.  B.  W.,  i.  400,  523,  598; 

ii.  12,  147,  180. 

-  Mrs.,  ii.  149,  159,  160. 

Reade,  Mr.  Charles,  ii.  132. 
Regnier,  Monsieur,  i.  345,  346, 
430,  467,  564,  565;  ii.  25,  26, 
116. 

Roberts,  R.A.,  Mr.  David,  i.  252, 
285,  288,  437. 

Ross,  Mr.  R.  M.,  ii.  172. 

-  Mr.  T.,  and  Kenny,  Mr.  J., 

i.  493. 

Rusden,  Mr.,  ii.  183,  272,  332, 
333,  343,  357. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  i.  321,  358; 

ii.  40,  157,  335. 

Rye,  Mr.  W.  B.,  ii.  160. 

Ryland,  Mr.  Arthur,  i.  395,  429, 
436,  554;  ii.  154,  339,  340. 
Sammonds,  Mr.  W.  L.,  i.  28. 
Sandys,  Mr.  William,  i.  206. 
Saunders,  Mr.  John,  i.  412. 


Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  to — 
cont. 

Serle,  Mr.,  ii.  300. 

Smith,  Mr.  Albert,  i.  597. 

- Mr.  Arthur,  i.  597;  ii.  7,  73. 

- Mr.  H.  P.,  i.  83,  173,  206, 

209. 

Stanfield,  Mr.  Clarkson,  i.  112, 

131,  140,  171,  179,  235,  341, 

418,  449,  453;  ii.  Ill,  142,  205. 

-  Mr.  George,  ii.  208. 

Stone,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Frank,  i.  229, 
230,  256,  301,  303,  305,  347, 

402,  411,  451,  504,  538,  546, 

547,  548,  554,  597;  ii.  24. 

-  Mr.  Marcus,  i.  387 ;  ii.  136, 

158. 

Storrar,  Mrs.,  ii.  140. 

Sturgis,  Mr.  Russell,  ii.  308,  312. 

Sun,  the,  the  editor  of,  i.  218. 

Tagart,  Rev.  Edward,  i.  138,  198. 

Talfourd,  Miss  Mary,  i.  59. 

- -  Sergeant,  i.  20. 

Tegg,  Mr.  Thomas,  i.  12. 

Tennent,  Sir  James  Emerson,  i. 
379,  524;  ii.  141,  181. 

Thackeray,  Mr.  W.  M.,  i.  440, 
562. 

Thompson,  Mr.,  i.  42,  128,  130, 
172,  176,  188. 

Thornbury,  Mr.  Walter,  ii.  100, 
183,  204,  223. 

Times,  the,  the  editor  of,  i.  238, 
240. 

Tomlin,  Mr.  John,  i.  49. 

Toole,  Mr.  J.  L.,  ii.  228. 

Trollope,  Mrs.,  i.  92,  452. 

Viardot,  Madame,  i.  468. 

Ward,  Mr.  E.  M.,  ii.  60 

Ward,  Mrs.,  ii.  356. 

Watkins,  Mr.  John,  i.  331;  ii.  74. 

Watson,  Hon.  Mrs.,  i.  197,  226, 
245,  263,  266-72,  281,  297, 

320,  326,  332,  353,  359,  390, 

416,  461,  510;  ii.  14,  42,  69, 
228,  290. 

-  Hon.  R.,  i.  184. 

White,  Mrs.,  ii.  15. 

- Miss,  ii.  14, 

■ - Rev.  James,  i.  177,  222,  237, 

254,  257,  331,  334,  335,  360, 

397,  402,  529,  534,  592;  ii.  18. 

Wills,  Mr.  W.  H.,  i.  177,  178, 

256,  259,  283,  291,  329,  330, 
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Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  to— 


cont. 


Wills, 

Mr.  W.  H. 

,  cont. 

335, 

337,  341, 

343, 

346, 

350. 

358, 

382,  398, 

404, 

407, 

431, 

434, 

460,  465, 

467, 

472, 

485, 

507, 

509;  ii,  41,  87, 

91, 

132, 

143, 

146,  208, 

210, 

213, 

228, 

300, 

335,  350. 

Wilson,  Mr.  Effingham,  i.  229. 
Winter,  Mrs.,  i.  443,  455. 

Yates,  Mr.  Edmund,  i.  543,  554, 
561,  566;  ii.  13,  44,  75,  160. 
Yates,  Mrs.,  i.  567. 

Mackay,  Mr.  Charles,  letter  to, 
ii.  354. 

Maclise,  R.A.,  Mr.  Daniel,  i.  26, 
33,  38,  87,  92,  94,  114,  119,  159, 
167,  189,  202,  415;  letters  to,  i. 
42,  133. 

Macready,  Mr.  Jonathan,  ii.  284. 

-  Mr.  W.  C.,  i.  6,  15,  26,  34, 

44,  69,  101,  114,  118,  121,  157, 
158,  195,  196,  215,  276,  416,  470, 
486,  487,  490;  ii.  27,  89,  93,  104, 
128,  200,  206;  and  see  Letters. 

- Mrs.,  i.  214;  ii.  206. 

- Miss  Kate,  i.  223,  415,  471, 

508;  ii.  30,  206,  328. 

- Miss  Nina,  i.  223. 

- Mr.  W.,  i.  169. 

Major,  Mrs.,  letter  to,  ii.  122. 

Makeham,  Mr.  J.  M.,  ii.  347 ;  Dick¬ 
ens’  last  letter  written  to,  ii.  361. 

Malleson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  ii.  239. 

Man  about  Town,  the,  i.  103. 

Mario,  Signor,  i.  188. 

.Marsh,  Dickens’  coachman,  a  story 
of,  ii.  105. 

Marston,  Dr.  Westland,  i.  64,  563; 
letter  to,  i.  563. 

Martin,  Captain,  ii.  170. 

Martineau,  Miss,  i.  72,  331,  341. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit,  i.  101;  drama¬ 
tised,  i.  119,  133;  a  story  of  Mrs. 
Harris,  i.  561;  and  see  i.  101, 
104,  ‘113,  121. 

Mary  Barton,  Dickens’  opinion  of, 
i.  253. 

Master  Humphrey’s  Clock,  i.  38; 
the  plan  of,  described,  i.  39;  let¬ 
ters  concerning  illustrations  for, 
i.  39-40,  45,  47-51,  55-57. 


Mathews,  Charles  James,  i.  438. 

Mazzini,  M.  ii.  33. 

Memoires  du  Diable,  Les,  i.  501. 

Mesmerism,  a  seance  of,  ii.  23. 

Message  from  the  Sea,  A,  ii.  28, 
55. 

Meyerbeer,  M.,  i.  457. 

Millais,  R.A.,  Mr.  J.  E.,  i.  441;  ii. 
349;  letter  to,  ii.  298. 

Milnes,  Mr.  Monckton,  i.  45;  letter 
to,  i.  50;  and  see  Houghton, 
Lord. 

Missionaries,  Dickens  on,  i.  315, 
322-23;  ii.  162. 

Mistake,  a  common,  among  would- 
be  authors,  ii.  185. 

Mitton,  Mr.  Thomas;  see  Letters. 

Molesworth,  Lady,  ii.  113,  115. 

Money,  Dickens  on  Lord  Lytton’s 
play  of,  i.  278. 

Montague,  Miss  Emmeline,  i.  290. 

Montaigne,  Michael  de,  i.  396. 

Monuments,  Dickens  on,  i.  331, 
404. 

Moore,  Mr.  Tom,  i.  187. 

Morgan,  Captain,  i.  423;  ii.  56,  68; 
letters  to,  i.  468  note;  ii.  54. 

- Mr.  W.,  ii.  56. 

Morley,  Mr.,  i.  441,  455. 

Morning  Chronicle,  the,  Dickens 
engaged  on,  i.  5,  6. 

Morpeth,  Viscount,  i.  101,  116;  let¬ 
ters  to,  i.  112*  174;  and  see  Car¬ 
lisle,  the  Earl  of. 

Motley,  Mr.,  ii.  66. 

Mountain,  a  hazardous  ascent  of, 
a,  i.  550. 

Mrs.  Tillotson,  by  Percy  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  ii.  180. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  a  cap¬ 
tain’s  views  on,  i.  104. 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of,  i.  64,  65. 

Muller,  the  trial  of,  ii.  144. 

Murray,  Mr.  Leigh,  i.  189-192. 

Napier,  Mr.  Macvey,  i.  101;  and 
see  Letters. 

Napoleon  the  Third,  i.  445;  Dick¬ 
ens  prophesies  the  overthrow  of, 
ii.  334. 

Narrative,  i.  5,  14,  26,  38,  45,  63, 
101,  118,  159,  175,  192,  214,  233, 
250,  274,  314,  338,  387,  421,  470, 
520,  559;  ii.  5,  28,  55,  89,  113, 
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133,  147,  166,  187,  248,  315,  345, 
363. 

Nathan,  Messrs.  H.  and  L.,  i.  268, 
269. 

Nature,  Topping,  the  groom,  on,  i. 
87—88 

Neville,’  Mr.,  ii.  112. 

Newsvendors’  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion,  ii.  153. 

New  Testament,  Dickens’  love  for 
the,  ii.  305,  314;  Dickens  writes 
a  history  of  the,  for  his  children, 
ii.  347. 

Niagara,  the  falls  of,  i.  166;  ii. 
282,  284. 

Nicholas  Nickleby,  publication  of, 
l.  14;  rewards  and  punishments 
of  characters  in,  i.  15,  23;  Dick¬ 
ens  at  work  on,  i.  24;  dedication 
of,  i.  35-6;  the  Kenwigses  in,  i. 
34;  and  see  ii.  125. 

Nicknames,  Dickens’,  of  George 
Cattermole,  i.  50,  171;  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Felton,  i.  85;  of  his  children, 

i.  89,  120,  148,  194,  203,  213,  385, 
411;  ii.  41,  73;  nautical,  i.  179; 
of  himself,  i.  128,  227,  235,  236, 
251,  282,  335,  348;  ii.  229,  265, 
275;  of  Sheridan  Knowles,  i.  251, 
253;  of  Frank  Stone,  i.  251,  347. 

No  Name,  Dickens’  opinion  of,  ii. 
95-6;  suggestions  for  title,  95-6; 
and  see  ii.  102-3,  106,  114. 

Normanby,  Lord,  i.  185,  188. 

North  and  South,  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
novel  of,  i.  440. 

Norton,  Mr.  C.  E.,  ii.  248. 

No  Thoroughfare,  the  pfay  of,  ii. 
234-37,  239,  240,  245,  249,  252, 
257,  264,  274,  292,  294,  295. 

Not  so  Bad  as  We  Seem,  i.  275, 
287 ;  Dickens’  opinion  of  Lord 
Lytton’s  comedy  of,  i.  278. 

Novel-writing,  Dickens  on,  i.  537 ; 

ii.  173,  174. 

Noviomagians,  the,  i.  314. 

O’Driscoll,  Mr.  W.  J.,  letter  to, 
ii.  357. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop,  The,  Dickens 
engaged  on,  i.  38;  scenes  in,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dickens  for  illustra¬ 
tion,  i.  42-45;  Dickens  heart¬ 
broken  over  the  story,  i.  45,  47, 


50;  feeling  for,  in  America,  i. 
59;  Oliver  Twist,  publication  of, 
i.  6;  Dickens  at  work  on,  i.  21; 
Jews  in,  ii.  129;  the  reading  of 
‘The  Murder’  from,  ii.  125,  248, 
307,  309,  315,  319,  321,  322,  330. 

Ollier,  Mr.  Edmund,  ii.  134,  317 ; 
letters  to,  ii.  137,  338. 

Olliffe,  Lady,  i.  423,  597;  ii.  113; 
letter  to,  ii.  66. 

- Sir  J.,  i.  423;  ii.  325;  letter  to, 

i.  436. 

- the  Misses,  ii.  117. 

- Miss,  letter  to,  ii.  327. 

Osgood,  Mr.,  ii.  216,  255,  261,  268, 
270,  278. 

‘Our  London  Correspondent,’  Dick¬ 
ens  on,  i.  247. 

Our  Mutual  Friend,  ii.  134,  147, 
149,  156;  and  as  to  illustrations 
for,  see  ii.  136,  158. 

Ouvry,  Mr.  Frederic,  ii.  114,  225; 
letters  to,  ii.  130,  339. 

Overs,  i.  46,  56. 

Owen,  Professor,  letter  to,  ii.  155. 

Oxenford,  Mr.  John,  i.  562. 

Ovster-cellars  out  of  season,  i.  82. 

Oysters,  i.  70,  85,  87. 

Palmer,  Henry,  ii.  436. 

Panizzi,  Mr.  Antonio,  ii.  5;  letters 
to,  ii.  11,  13. 

Pardoe,  Miss,  letter  to,  i.  83. 

Paris,  Dickens  at,  i.  155,  175,  182, 
188,  191,  195,  197,  275,  423,  433- 
35,  464-90;  ii.  91;  house-hunting 
in,  i.  183;  description  of  Dick¬ 
ens’  house  in,  i.  184;  state  of,  in 
1846,  i.  185;  feeling  of  people  of,- 
for  Dickens,  i.  467;  Dickens’ 
reading  at,  ii.  113,  114-18. 

Parkinson,  Mr.  J.  C.,  ii.  249;  letter 
to,  ii.  312. 

Parliament,  Dickens  declines  to 
enter,  i.  45,  52,  53. 

Parrots,  human,  i.  107,  150. 

Parry,  John,  ii.  128. 

Patrician’s  Daughter,  The,  pro¬ 
logue  to,  written  by  Dickens,  i. 
64,  89. 

Patronage,  the  curse  of  England, 

ii.  138,  271. 

Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  i.  502. 

Phelps,  Mr.  J.,  i.  413. 
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Phillips,  Mr.  Henry  W.,  letter  to, 
ii.  207. 

Pickthorn,  Dr.,  i.  16. 

Pickwick ,  origin  and  publication 
of,  i.  5,  8,  10;  conclusion  of,  cel¬ 
ebrated,  i.  12;  the  design  of  the 
Shepherd  in,  explained,  i.  102, 
110. 

Picnic,  a,  of  the  elements,  i.  142; 
with  Eton  boys,  i.  296,  309;  in 
Kent,  ii.  297. 

Pic-Nic  Papers,  Dickens’  share  of 
the,  ii.  13. 

Pigott,  Mr.  Edward,  i.  440,  445, 
462,  514. 

Plessy,  Madame,  i.  468;  ii.  355. 
Political  life,  Dickens’  opinion  of, 
ii.  156. 

-  meetings,  Dickens  on,  ii.  343. 

Pollock,  Sir  F.,  i.  528;  ii.  19,  69, 
134;  letter  to,  ii.  138. 

-  Mrs.  F.,  ii.  347;  letter  to,  ii. 

355. 

Poole,  Mr.  John,  i.  193,  210,  340, 
359,  471,  487;  ii.  103,  106,  150; 
letter  to,  i.  272. 

Poor  Travellers,  The,  i.  426. 
Portraits  of  Dickens,  by  Maclise,  i. 
26,  33;  by  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  i. 
388;  by  Frith,  ii.  6;  by  Ary 
Scheffer,  i.  470,  490;  by  John 
Watkins,  ii.  74;  a  caricature,  ii. 
70. 

Posthumous  Memorials,  Dickens 
on,  i.  331. 

Postman,  an  Albaro,  i.*  139,  143. 
Power,  Miss,  i.  130,  159,  195,  202, 
499;  ii.  188,  225;  and  see  Letters. 

- Miss  Nelly,  ii.  501. 

- -Mrs.,  letter  to,  ii.  226. 

Prescott,  Mr.,  Dickens’  admiration 
for,  i.  122. 

Presence  of  mind  of  Dickens,  i.  82, 
143,  148. 

Press,  the,  freedom  of,  i.  57;  in 
America,  i.  124;  taation  of  the, 
i.  315. 

Prince  Consort,  the,  i.  276;  ii.  55. 
Prisons,  Dickens  on  discipline  in, 

i.  343. 

Pritchard  the  poisoner,  ii.  156. 
Procter,  Miss  Adelaide,  i.  388,  508; 

ii.  148,  159;  letter  to,  i.  419. 


Procter,  Mr.  B.  W.,  i.  388,  535; 
ii.  5;  and  see  Letters. 

-  Mrs.,  i.  498;  ii.  297;  letters  to, 

ii.  149,  159,  160. 

Puffery,  Dickens’  hatred  of,  i.  351. 

Punishment  of  death,  Dickens  on 
the,  i.  168. 

Purse,  the  power  of  the,  i.  97;  a 
theatrical,  i.  153. 

Putnam,  Mr.,  ii.  237. 

Queen,  the,  Maclise  and,  i.  115; 
Dickens’  theatrical  performances 
before,  i.  215,  280,  287,  289,  522; 
Dickens’  feeling  for,  ii.  87;  re¬ 
ception  of  Longfellow  by,  ii. 
287 ;  interview  of  Dickens  with, 
ii.  347. 

Rae,  Dr.,  i.  418. 

Railways,  ii.  163. 

Rainforth,  Miss,  i.  11. 

Reade,  Mr.  Charles,  ii.  114,  197, 
201,  215;  letter  to,  ii.  132. 

j Reader,  Charles  Dickens  as  a,  ii, 
354. 

Readings,  Dickens’  public,  for 
charities,  i.  339,  388,  422,  522; 
first  reading  for  his  own  benefit, 

i.  559;  at  Paris,  ii.  113,  115- 
}8;  in  America,  ii.  5,  188,  209; 
see  America;  the  object  of  the, 

ii.  205;  the  labour  of  the,  ii.  222; 
effect  of  the  reading  of  ‘The 
Murder’  on  the  audience,  ii.  309; 
effect  of  upon  Dickens,  ii.  187, 
196,  248;  farewell  series  of  read¬ 
ings  in  England,  ii.  248,  314; 
trial  reading  of  ‘The  Murder’ 
from  Oliver  Twist,  ii.  249,  309; 
reading  to  the  actors,  ii.  317,  328; 
farewell  readings,  ii.  346;  books 
of  the,  ii.  354;  letters  concern¬ 
ing  the  readings  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  i.  354, 
391,  395,  415,  416,  427,  429,  437, 
478,  542,  545,  568,  583,  585,  593; 
ii.  5,  7,  9,  26,  70,  73,  76,  89,  93, 
95,  98,  122,  125,  174,  178,  192, 
205,  208,  209,  220;  letters  con¬ 
cerning  American,  ii.  221,  232, 
288,  306,  311;  see  also  ii.  321, 
331. 

Red  Tape,  Dickens  on,  ii.  163. 
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Reed,  Mr.  German,  ii.  128. 

- Mrs.  German,  ii.  128. 

Reform,  Dickens  speaks  on  Admin¬ 
istrative,  i.  422;  association  for, 
i.  441,  454;  Dickens  on  Parlia¬ 
mentary,  i.  463;  ii.  9,  190,  191, 
302. 

Refreshment  rooms,  i.  479. 

Regnier,  M.,  i.  198,  340;  and  see 
Letters. 

Religion,  Dickens  on,  i.  51,  598;  ii. 
79,  104,  126,  144,  305,  314,  362. 

Review,  North  American,  the  i. 
103;  the  Edinburgh,  i.  103,  117. 

Reynolds,  Dr.  Russell,  ii.  365. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  Dickens’  opin¬ 
ion  of,  i.  200. 

Rivals,  The,  a  scene  from,  re¬ 
written,  i.  392. 

Roberts,  R.A.,  Mr.  David,  i.  251, 
299,  588;  and  see  Letters. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  Dickens  on,  i. 
500. 

Robinson,  Mr.,  i.  207,  210. 

Robson,  Mr.  F.,  i.  369,  508. 

Rocabella,  Dickens’  opinion  of  Mr. 
Chorley’s  story  of,  ii.  31. 

Roche,  Dickens’  courier,  i.  119, 
145-48,  163,  172,  201. 

Rochester  Cathedral,  proposed  bur¬ 
ial  of  Dickens  in,  ii.  365. 

Rogers,  Mr.  Samuel,  i.  498. 

Ross,  Mr.  John,  i.  16. 

- Mr.  R.  M.,  letter  to,  ii.  172. 

-  Mr.  T.,  letter  to,  i.  494. 

Royal  Academy,  female  students 
at  the,  ii.  41;  Dickens’  last  pub¬ 
lic  appearance  at  the  dinner  of 
the,  ii.  347. 

Royal  Exchange,  the  fire  at,  i.  17. 

Rusden,  Mr.;  see  Letters. 

Russell,  Mr.  Alexander,  ii.  304. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  i.  314,  340, 
457;  ii.  344;  and  see  Letters. 

-  Mr.  W.  H.,  i.  521,  534,  594. 

Russia,  s.s.,  the,  ii.  288. 

Rye,  Mr.  W.  B.,  letter  to,  ii.  161. 

Ryland,  Mr.  Arthur,  ii.  343;  and 
see  Letters. 

Sainton-Dolby,  Madaihe,  letter 
to,  ii.  212. 

Sammons,  Mr.  W.  L.,  letter  to,  i. 
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Sanatorium  for  art-students,  i.  131. 
Sand,  Georges,  i.  476. 

Sandys,  Mr.  William,  i.  195;  letter 
to,  i.  206. 

Sartoris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  i.  375. 
Satirist,  the,  i.  103. 

Saunders,  Mr.  John,  i.  388;  letter 
to,  i.  412. 

Sausage,  a  questionable,  i.  306. 
Saville,  Miss,  ii.  112. 

Scheffer,  M.  Ary,  i.  470,  475,  485; 
ii.  75. 

School  Boys,  i.  459. 

Schoolmistress,  a  Yorkshire,  i.  18. 
Schools,  Dickens  on  Ragged,  i.  117. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  i.  19,  32,  296;  ii. 
167. 

-  Dickens’  dresser,  ii.  192,  230, 

231,  245,  246,  239,  280. 

Scribe,  M.  Eugene,  i.  485. 

Seaside,  the,  in  wet  weather,  i. 

110. 

Sea  voyage,  a,  i.  371. 

Serle,  Mr.,  ii.  249;  letter  to,  ii.  300. 
Shaftesbury,  Lord,  ii.  163. 
Shakespeare,  Dickens  in  room  of, 

i.  22;  Dickens’  criticisms  of 
Charles  Knight’s  biography  of,  i. 
179;  and  see  i.  206,  488,  570. 

Shee,  Mr.  Justice,  ii.  169. 
Shower-bath,  a  perpetual,  i.  236. 
Signatures,  fancy,  of  Dickens,  i. 
112,  122,  173,  179,  210,  227,  235, 
273,  480;  ii.  54,  111,  120. 

Sister  Rose,  Dickens’  opinion  of,  i. 
439. 

Sketches,  publication  of  the,  i.  5. 
Sketches  of  Young  Gentlemen,  by 
Dickens,  i.  16. 

Slave-owners,  Dickens  on,  i.  94. 
Smith,  Mr.  Albert,  letter  to,  i.  597. 

-  Mr.  Arthur,  i.  521,  559,  571, 

576,  579,  582,  585,  586,  590,  592; 

ii.  26,  28,  54,  75,  76,  79;  letters 
to,  i.  597;  ii.  7,  73. 

-  Mr.  H.  P.,  i.  193;  letters  to, 

i.  83,  173,  206,  209. 

-  Mr.  Sydney,  i.  33,  530. 

-  and  Elder,  Messrs.,  ii.  218. 

Smollett,  Dickens  on  the  works  of, 
i.  403. 

Snevellicci,  Miss,  in  real  life,  i.  23. 
Snore,  a  mighty,  i.  183. 
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Songs  by  Dickens:  on  Mark 
Lemon,  i.  236;  ‘The  Wreck’  in 
The  Lighthouse,  i.  425. 

Speaking,  Dickens  on  public,  ii.  98, 
338,  339,  341 ;  advice  to  his  son 
Henry  on  public,  ii.  352. 

Spencer,  Lord,  i.  281. 

Spider,  a  fearful,  i.  209. 

Spiritualism,  Dickens  on,  i.  397, 
452. 

Stage-coach,  American  story  of  a, 
ii.  210. 

-  manager,  Dickens  as  a,  i.  80, 

184,  190,  210,  269,  273,  292,  296, 
547,  548. 

Stage  suggestions,  i.  91 ;  a  stage 
mob,  i.  200;  a  piece  of  stage 
business,  i.  181. 

Stanfield,  Mr.  Clarkson,  i.  63,  94,  | 
95,  101,  114,  123,  170,  184,  189, 
299,  340,  422,  452,  482,  491,  503, 
510,  514,  515,  588;  ii.  119,  188, 
208;  and  see  Letters. 

-  Mr.  George,  letter  to,  ii.  208. 

Stanley,  Dean,  ii.  366. 

-  Lady  Augusta,  ii.  366. 

Staplehurst,  Dickens  in  the  railway 
accident  at,  ii.  148;  description 
of  the  accident,  ii.  151-54;  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  accident  on  Dickens, 
ii.  198,  302. 

Staunton,  Mr.  Secretary,  ii.  267. 

Steele,  Mr.,  ii.  331. 

-  Sir  Richard,  Dickens  on 

Forster’s  Essay  on,  i.  447. 

Stone,  Mr.  Arthur,  i.  493. 

-  Miss  Ellen,  ii.  338. 

-  Mr.  Frank,  i.  160,  170,  211, 

215,  251,  262,  277,  279,  294,  303, 
522;  ii.  6;  and  see  Letters. 

-  Mr.  Marcus,  i.  340;  ii.  6,  27, 

134;  letters  to,  i.  387;  ii.  136,  158. 

Storks,  Serjeant,  i.  21. 

Storrar,  Dr.,  ii.  134,  140. 

-  Mrs.,  ii.  134;  letter  to,  ii.  140. 

Strange  Gentleman,  The,  farce 
written  by  Dickens  and  pro¬ 
duced,  i.  6;  sent  to  Macready,  i. 
25. 

Strange  Story,  A,  Dickens’  criti¬ 
cism  on,  ii.  58,  60-65,  74,  83,  88. 

Strikes,  Dickens  on,  i.  400,  472. 

Sturgis,  Mr.  Russell,  letters  to,  ii. 
308,  312. 


Sumner,  Mr.  Charles,  i.  96,  122;  ii. 
267,  270. 

Sun,  the,  newspaper,  i.  215;  ii.  148; 

letter  to  editor  of,  i.  218. 
Sunday  bands,  i.  494. 

Sunday  under  Three  Heads,  by 
Charles  Dickens,  i.  16. 
Sutherland,  Dr.,  i.  560. 

Switzerland,  the  Simplon  Pass  in, 
i.  154;  pleasant  decollections  of, 
i.  227,  250;  Dickens  at  Lausanne 
in,  i.  175;  a  revolution  in,  i.  181; 
friends  in,  i.  182;  Dickens’  love 
for,  i.  183;  letters  concerning 
Lausanne  in,  181,  184,  197 ;  ex¬ 
pedition  to,  i.  338,  353,  358-63; 
ascent  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  i. 
361;  a  hot  bath  in,  i.  362;  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Simplon,  i.  363; 
travellers  in,  i.  364;  carriages  in, 
i.  364. 

Sympathy,  letters  of,  i.  58,  222, 
282,  308,  326,  328,  448,  455;  ii. 
16,  18,  44,  104,  208,  211,  327. 

Tagart,  Rev.  Edward,  i.  120;  let¬ 
ters  to,  i.  138,  198. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities,  A,  ii.  5,  6;  let¬ 
ters  concerning,  ii.  20,  24,  25,  27, 
38,  83. 

Talfourd,  Miss  Mary,  letter  to,  i. 
59. 

-  Mr.  Justice,  i.  14,  34,  37;  ii. 

227 ;  letter  to,  i.  20. 

Tauchnitz,  Baron,  i.  223  note. 

Tavistock  House,  purchase  of,  i. 
277,  301 ;  sale  of,  ii.  28 ;  letters 
concerning,  i.  301-8;  ii.  41. 

Taxation,  Dickens  on,  i.  255;  of 
newspapers,  i.  316. 

Taylor,  Mr.  Bayard,  ii.  316. 

- Mr.  Tom,  ii.  82. 

Tegg,  Mr.  Thomas,  i.  7 ;  letter  to., 
i.  12. 

Telbin,  Mr.  William,  i.  515,  519. 

Telegraph,  the  dramatic  side  of 
the,  i.  473. 

Temple,  the,  Dickens  becomes  a 
student  at,  i.  27,  37. 

Tennent,  Lady,  i.  373. 

-  Sir  James  Emerson,  i.  340, 

373;  ii.  135,  326;  letters  to,  i.  379, 
524;  ii.  142,  181. 

Tenniel,  Mr.  John,  i.  278. 
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Tennyson,  Mr.  Alfred,  Dickens’ 
admiration  for,  ii.  20. 

Terry,  Miss  Kate,  ii.  119. 

Thackeray,  Mr.  W.  M.,  i.  423,  521; 
ii.  133,  135,  138;  letters  to,  i. 
440,  562. 

Thames,  drainage  of  the,  i.  569; 
embankment  of  the,  ii.  163,  320. 

Theatre,  Dickens  at  the,  i.  22 ; 
Phiz’s  laughter  at  the,  i.  23;  the 
Saloon  at  Drury  Lane,  i.  46,  60; 
scents  of,  i.  122;  proposal  for  a 
national,  i.  228;  a  performance 
at  a  country,  i.  398;  Dickens  on 
the,  ii.  190,  352. 

Theatrical  performances  of  Charles 
Dickens:  at  Montreal,  i.  80-82; 
at  Miss  Kelly’s  Theatre,  i.  159, 
170,  174;  before  the  Queen,  i. 
215,  280,  286,  289,  521 ;  at  Kneb- 
worth,  i.  251,  260,  278-79;  for 
the  Guild,  i.  275,  277,  287-98, 
314,  316,  320;  Fortunio  at 

Tavistock  House,  i.  421,  427 ; 
The  Lighthouse,  i.  423,  424,  449- 
452,  501,  511;  The  Frozen  Deep , 
i.  510,  520;  Frozen  Deep,  pro¬ 
logue  to,  i.  522;  for  the  Jerrold 
Memorial  Fund,  i.  520;  and  see 
i.  193,  204,  206-11,  214,  215,  224; 
letters  concerning  the,  i.  170,  171, 
204,  206-11,  218,  225,  226,  248, 
261-74,  278,  282,  310,  317-22,  223, 
449-55,  485,  500,  508,  509,  513-18, 
524,  528,  543-50;  ii.  124. 

Thompson,  Miss  Elizabeth,  i.  38, 
177. 

-  Mr.,  i.  38,  173,  211;  see  Let¬ 
ters. 

- Mrs.,  i.  172. 

Thornbury,  Mr.  Walter,  ii.  90;  and 
see  Letters. 

Times,  the,  the  editor  of,  letters 
to,  i.  238,  240. 

Tomlin,  Mr.  John,  letter  to,  i.  49. 

Toole,  Mr.  J.  L.,  i.  574;  ii.  188; 
letter  to,  ii.  228. 

I'opham,  Mr.  F.  W.,  i.  278,  289, 
311. 

Topping,  the  groom,  on  nature,  i. 

88. 

Townshend,  Mr.  Chauncy  Hare,  i. 


401,  454,  488,  506,  525;  ii.  9,  17, 
37,  59,  144,  282,  319. 

Tracey,  Lieutenant,  i.  167. 

Trollope,  Mr.  Anthony,  ii.  262. 
-  Mrs.,  letters  to,  i.  92,  452. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  Dickens  on,  i. 
332. 

Uncommercial  Traveller,  The,  ii. 
28,  311. 

‘United  Vagabonds,  The,’  i.  85. 

Vesuvius,  Dickens’  ascent  of,  i. 

162-66;  and  see  i.  166. 

Viardot,  Madame,  ii.  119;  letter  to, 
i.  468. 

Village  Coquettes,  The,  operetta 
written  by  Dickens,  i.  7 ;  and  see 

i.  10,  11,  118. 

Visits  to  Rochester,  ii.  160. 
Volunteers,  Dickens  on  the,  ii.  37. 

Waistcoat,  a  wonderful,  i.  128; 
the  loan  by  Dickens  of  Mac- 
ready’s,  i.  173;  Dickens’  fond¬ 
ness  for  a  bright,  i.  367. 

Wales,  the  Prince  of,  popularity 
of,  ii.  127 ;  Dickens  attends 
levee  of,  ii.  346. 

-  the  Princess  of,  her  arrival 

in  England,  ii.  121;  the  illumina¬ 
tions  in  honour  of,  ii.  122;  pop¬ 
ularity  of,  ii.  127. 

Walker,  Mr.  J.  C.,  i.  315. 

Wallack,  Mr.  Lester,  ii,  239,  345. 
War,  Dickens  on  the  Russian,  i. 
417  427. 

Ward,  R.A.,  Mr.  E.  M.,  i.  295,  349, 
388;  letters  to,  ii.  60. 

-  Mrs.,  i.  295;  letter  to,  ii.  356. 

Warner,  Mrs.,  i.  352. 

Waterfall,  a,  as  a  stage  etfect,  ii. 
292. 

Watkins,  Mr.  John,  i.  472;  letters 
to,  i.  331;  ii.  74. 

Watson,  Dr.,  ii.  333. 

-  Hon.  Mrs.,  i.  175,  527,  587; 

ii.  145;  and  see  Letters. 

-  Hon.  R.,  i.  175,  197,  325;  let¬ 
ter  to,  i.  184. 

- Mr.  E.,  i.  510. 

- -  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  315,  317. 

Watts’  refuge  for  poor  travellers, 
ii.  181,  297. 
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Waugh,  Colonel,  i.  457. 

Webster,  Mr.  Benjamin,  i.  103,  450, 
483,  493;  ii.  65,  189,  374. 

Webster,  a  story  of  the  murderer, 
ii.  353. 

Welcome  Home,  a,  i.  144. 

Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  i.  333. 

Westminster  Abbey,  burial  of 
Dickens  in,  ii.  365. 

Whewell,  Dr.,  i.  417. 

White,  Miss,  i.  354;  ii.  6,  18;  let¬ 
ter  to,  ii.  14. 

-  Miss  Clara,  ii.  104,  134. 

-  Mrs.,  ii.  137;  letter  to,  ii.  15. 

— —  Rev.  James,  i.  176,  333,  359, 
470;  ii.  134;  and  see  Letters. 

-  Mr.  Richard  Grant,  ii.  7. 

Wigan,  Mr.  Alfred,  i.  483. 

Wilds  of  America,  ii.  368. 

Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney,  ii. 
373. 

Wills,  Mr.  W.  H.,  i.  175,  378,  337, 
396,  419,  383,  439,  440,  448,  460, 
491,  506,  513,  516,  538,  535;  ii. 


5,  41,  73,  188,  386,  397,  311,  316, 
337 ;  see  Letters. 

Wills,  Mrs.,  i.  485,  509,  541,  559, 
587;  ii.  18,  41. 

Wilmot,  Mr.,  i.  391. 

Wilson,  Mr.  Effingham,  letter  to, 
i.  339.  x 

Winter,  Mrs.,  i.  433;  letters  to,  i. 
443,  455. 

Woman  in  White,  The,  Dickens’ 
opinion  of,  ii.  30;  see  also  ii.  40. 

Woolgar,  Miss,  i.  303. 

‘  Working  Man’s  Life,  The,’  i.  194, 
310. 

Working  men,  clubs  for,  ii.  133, 
137 ;  Dickens  on  the  management 
of  such  clubs,  ii.  371 ;  feeling  of, 
for  Dickens,  ii.  339. 

Yates,  Mr.  Edmund,  i.  471,  531;  ii. 
48;  and  see  Letters. 

-  Mrs.,  ii.  48;  letter  to,  i.  566, 

567. 

Young,  Mr.,  i.  374. 
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Addison,  his  Spectator,  399. 

Administrative  Reform,  Dickens' 
Speech  on,  457-65. 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  420. 

American  Notes,  quoted,  379. 

Arabian  Nights,  stories  in,  401, 
554. 

Arkwright,  Sir  Richard,  392. 

Army  and  Navy,  toast  of  the,  509. 

Artists’  Benevolent  Institution, 
487-91;  504-5. 

Ashley,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Shaftasbury),  his  earnestness  in 
works  of  benevolence,  433. 

Babbage,  Mr.,  his  Ninth  Bridge- 
water  Treatise  referred  to,  569. 

Bacon,  quoted,  395. 

Bell,  Mr.  Robert,  and  the  Royal 
Literary  Fund,  490;  521. 

Birmingham,  •  banquet  and  presen¬ 
tation  to  Dickens  at,  439-46. 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inaugural  Address,  567-77. 

-  -  distribution  of  prizes 

and  certificates,  577-80. 

-  -  first  reading  on  behalf 

of  the,  448-51. 

-  Polytechnic  Institution,  399- 

405. 

Black,  Mr.  John,  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  Dickens’  tribute  to, 
531. 

Bleak  House,  447. 

Bloomfield,  Robert,  392. 

Boston,  dinner  to  Dickens  by 
young  men  of,  487-91. 

-  last  reading  at,  553. 

‘Boz,’  405. 

Bright,  John,  Dickens’  tribute  to, 
576-7. 

Brougham,  Lord,  561. 

Browning,  Robert,  a  poem  of  his 
referred  to  by  Dickens,  563  note. 

Buckle,  Henry  Thomas,  quoted, 
580  note. 


Burns,  Robert,  392;  quoted,  370; 
parody  on,  397. 

Cambridge, -Duke  of,  588. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  431. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  quoted,  501 ;  his 
French  Revolution  quoted,  573. 

Castlereagh,  caution  of,  433. 

Cervantes,  387. 

Christmas  Carol,  A ,  448,  466,  482, 
581. 

Childers,  H.  C.  E.,  588. 

‘Circumlocution  Office,’  The,  580. 

Cobden,  Richard,  387. 

Cockburn,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  562. 

Cocker’s  Arithmetic,  463. 

Collins,  Mr.  Wilkie,  506. 

Commercial  Travellers,  451-57. 

Copyright,  International,  Dickens 
on,  381. 

Cotton,  Mr.  Alderman,  speech  of, 
at  meeting  of  Newsvendors’  In¬ 
stitution,  583. 

Coventry,  banquet  to  Dickens  at, 
502-3. 

Crabbe,  George,  392. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The,  448. 

Cunningham,  Peter,  his  Handbook 
of  London,  456. 

Dana,  R.  H.,  his  Two  Years  be¬ 
fore  the  Mast ,  566. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  387. 

Dramatic,  Equestrian,  and  Musical 
Fund,  534-9. 

Dufferin,  Lord,  speech  of,  at  ban¬ 
quet  to  Dickens  at  Liverpool, 
559. 

Eastlake,  Sir  Charles,  423,  444, 
446,  487. 

Edinburgh,  banquet  to  Dickens  at, 
369;  description  of  the  old  town 
of,  478;  reading  of  Christmas 
Carol  at,  482. 

Edwin  Drood,  582  note. 

Elcho,  Lord,  588. 
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Farewell  Reading,  The,  581. 

Ferguson,  James,  392. 

‘Field  of  Forty  Footsteps,’  legend 
of  the,  510. 

Forster,  John,  423. 

Fox,  W.  J.,  423. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  392,  575. 

Gardening,  Dickens’  speeches  on, 
434-9. 

General  Theatrical  Fund,  405-9; 
427-30;  483-5;  539-41. 

Gil  Bias,  424. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  his  speech  at  the 
Academy  Banquet  of  1870,  588. 

Glasgow  Athenaeum,  414-20. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  385,  456. 

Grant,  Sir  Francis,  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  588,  589. 

Greeley,  Horace,  presides  at  a  fare¬ 
well  dinner  to  Dickens  in  New 
York,  554. 

Hartford,  379  note. 

Hazlitt,  William,  on  actors,  408; 
quoted,  418. 

Hewett,  Captain,  testimonial  to, 
373. 

Hoskyns,  Chandos-  Wren  (author 
of  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm), 
takes  the  chair  at  a  banquet  to 
Dickens  at  Coventry,  502;  Dick¬ 
ens’  tribute  to,  503. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  476-82. 

Houghton,  Lord,  his  charge  against 
Dickens,  561. 

Institutional  Association  of 
Lancashire  and  Chesire,  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the,  494-502. 

International  Copyright,  Dickens 
on,  381. 

Irving,  Washington,  presides  at  a 
banquet  to  Dickens,  383;  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Dickens,  385 ;  Dickens’ 
tribute  to,  385-6. 

‘Jacob’s  Island,’  421. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  quoted,  521,  528. 

Kean,  Charles,  Dickens’  tribute 
to,  491. 


Lamb,  Charles,  on  ‘Dream  Chil¬ 
dren,’  482;  quoted,  552. 

Layard,  A.  H.,  437,  465. 

Liverpool,  banquet  to  Dickens  at, 
559-60. 

-  Mechanics’  Institution,  393-4; 

409-14. 

London,  sanitary  condition  of,  421. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.,  his  ‘Village 
Blacksmith’  quoted,  498. 

Longley,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Ripon,  his 
speech  on  Sanitary  Reform,  431. 

Lytton,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  (after¬ 
wards  Lord  Lytton),  presides  at 
the  Macready  Banquet,  423; 
Dickens’  tribute  to,  425-7 ;  his 
Lady  of  Lyons  quoted,  426,  497, 
569;  entertains  the  Guild  of  Lit¬ 
erature  and  Art  at  Knebworth, 
532-3;  presides  at  a  banquet  to 
Dickens  previous  to  his  depar¬ 
ture  on  his  second  visit  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  549,  561. 

Mace,  James,  542. 

Maclise,  Daniel,  death  of,  589; 
Dickens’  tribute  to,  589-90. 

Macready,  Dickens’  speech  at  the 
banquet  to,  423-7. 

Manchester  Athenaeum,  387-93. 

Mansion  House,  dinner  at  the,  447. 

Marshall,  Mr.,  F.R.S.,  Dickens’ 
health  proposed  by,  515. 

Master  Humphrey’s  Clock,  377. 

Mayhew,  Horace,  456. 

Mendelssohn,  442. 

Metropolis,  high  rate  of  mortality 
in  the,  420-1. 

Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association, 
public  meeting  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the,  420-3. 

Milman,  Dean,  446. 

Milnes,  Richard  Monckton,  562. 
See  also  Houghton,  Lord. 

Moore,  George,  Dickens’  tribute  to, 
456. 

-  Thomas,  quoted,  467. 

Moore,  Sir  Thomas,  392. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  587  note; 
at  Royal  Academy  Banquet,  588. 

Newspaper  Press  Fund,  526-32. 

Newsvendors’  Benevolent  and 
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Provident  Institution,  506-9; 
521-5;  583-7. 

New  York,  banquet  to  Dickens  at, 
383-7 ;  farewell  dinner  previous 
to  return  to,  England,  554-8. 

North,  Christopher,  presides  at 
Edinburgh  banquet  to  Dickens, 
369;  his  health  proposed  by- 
Dickens,  371-2;  remark  to  Dick¬ 
ens,  559. 

North  London  or  University  Col¬ 
lege  Hospital,  annual  dinner  of 
the,  509-17. 

Oxford  and  Harvard  Boat  Race, 
563-7. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  Dickens’  apos¬ 
trophe  to,  465. 

Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  427,  434,  435, 
456. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  his  Diary  quoted, 
460;  538-9. 

Phillips,  Sir  Benjamin,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  539-1,  587. 

Prince  of  Wales  at  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  Banquet,  588,  589. 

Printers’  Readers,  548-9. 

Public  Health  Act,  Metropolis 
outside  the  provisions  of  the, 
420. 

Railway  Benevolent  Society, 
543-8. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  in  the  Tower, 
392. 

Reuter,  Julius,  523. 

Reynolds,  Dr.,  516. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  387,  469. 

Rogers,  Henry,  his  contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  444. 

Royal  Academy,  Banquet  of  1853, 
446;  of  1858*  487;  of  1870,  588- 
90. 

Royal  Dramatic  College,  public 
meeting  for  establishing  the, 
491-3. 

Royal  Literary  Fund,  Dickens’ 
speech  at  annual  general  meeting 

*  of  the,  467-70. 

Rowing  Clubs,  541-3. 

Russell,  Lord  John  (afterwards 
Earl  Russell),  Dickens’  tribute 
to,  475;  562, 


Russell,  W.  H.,  his  health  proposed 
by  Dickens,  532. 


Sandford,  Archdeacon,  441. 
Sanitary  Reform,  Dickens’  speech 
on,  431-3. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  382. 
Shakespeare,  377,  407,  428,  517-19; 
quoted,  373,  381,  403,  405,  419, 
424,  460,  465,  493,  513,  550,  576, 
580. 


—  Schools,  public  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  the, 
517-21. 


Sheffield  Cutlery,  466. 

Smith,  Albert,  his  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  456. 

-  Sydney,  on  ‘the  foppery  of 

universality,’  576. 

Southey,  Robert,  his  poem  of 
‘The  Holly  Tree’  quoted  by 
Dickens,  419. 

Spectator,  the,  399. 

Stanfield,  Clarkson,  his  picture  of 
‘The  Victory,’  446. 

Stebbing,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  prose  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia, 
516. 


Stirling,  Mrs.,  Dickens’  tribute  to, 
539. 


Stowe,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher,  over¬ 
hears  some  private  conversation 
of  Dickens,  448  note. 


Talfourd,  Mr.  Justice,  447. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  quoted,  398,  434, 
437. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  at  the  Mac- 
ready  Banquet,  423;  presides  at 
a  dinner  of  the  Theatrical  Fund, 
483;  Dickens’  tribute  to  his  writ¬ 
ings,  486;  at  Academy  Banquet 
of  1858,  487. 

United  States,  last  Reading  in 
the,  558-9. 


Valentine’s  Day,  St.,  534. 
Volunteers,  the,  509. 


Walkinghame,  his  Tutor's  Assist¬ 
ant,  463, 
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Ward,  E.  M.,  his  picture  of  ‘Char¬ 
lotte  Corday  going  to  Execution,’ 
443. 

Warehousemen  and  Clerks’  Schools, 
470-6. 

Webster,  Benjamin,  518. 


Wilkie,  Sir  David,  death  of,  37 2; 

his  Spanish  monk,  589. 

Wilson,  Professor.  See  North, 
Christopher. 

Wordsworth,  William,  sonnet  of, 
alluded  to  by  Dickens,  472. 
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